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SPEECHES 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEB.  2d,  3d,  ard  6th,  1833. 


[During  the  session  of  congress  in  1832,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition 
to  the  protective  tariff  then  in  operation,  by  South  Carolina  and  other  southern  states, 
various  propositions  were  introduced  for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported  articles, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  new  tariff  law.  in  July,  1832.  This  bill, 
which  was  reported  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
althou|[h  it  was  voted  for  by  many  southern  members,  on  the  ip'ound  of  its  being  a 
reduction  of  the  former  scale  of  duties,  was  not  satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  contro- 
versy  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  was  not  pettled  until  the  following  year,  when  Mr. 
Clay^s  compromise  bill  was  adopted,  providing  for  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  tariff 
of  1S32. 

In  the  following  speech,  Mr.  Clay,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Haynn,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others, 
enters  into  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  An-ioiican  system,  and  its  etFectaj^ 
on  the  interests  of  the  country  ;  defending,  wirh  his  usnal  skill  and  elocjuenre,  the! 
doctrine  of  protection  to  domestic  industry.  This  effort  ad'ls  another  monument  to 
his  wisdom  and  fame,  which  will,  we  believe,  ]»e  referrrMJ  t.i  by  statesmrn,  who  seek 
the  true  interests  of  the  country,  through  all  future  ages  of  the  n'pu!)lic. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Clay  in  January,  proposing:  a  reiiiu'tion  of  dutios  on 
certain  imported  articles  not  coming  in  competition  with  our  manufactures,  which 
he  had  supported  in  the  foregoing  speech  of  January  elevenili,  was  still  under 
consideration.  ] 


Is  one  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  expressed  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (general  Hayno),  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  sense  intended  by  him,  I  entirely  concur.  I  agree  with 
him,  that  the  decision  on  the  system  of  policy  cinbracccl  in  this 
debate,  involves  the  future  destiny  of  this  grov.ing  country.  One 
way,  I  verily  believe,  it  would  lead  to  decf)  and  gcncrul  distress, 
general  bankruptcy,  and  national  ruin,  without  b(Mi(»fit  to  any  part 
of  the  union ;  the  other,  the  existing  prosperity  will  bo  preserved 
and  augmented,  and  the  nation  will  continue  rnpidjy  to  advance 
in  wealth,  power,  and  greatness,  without  prejudice  to  any  section 
of  the  confederacy. 


,    ^iiu.v:  .mu    \v  ijinsirate  to  ilii.s  p.'()j)li'  tzv 

V  connected  witli    the   I:istiniLr  wrlCnn*  o\    my   (■• 
iflccd.sinlv  ovcrwlH^lnu'd  and  subdued  iK'neaih  tin 
lie  of  the  tnsk'  which  li(»s  hel\)re  nie,  if  I  did  not  f 
:1  and  iortilied  hy  a  thorough  consciousness  of  lh 
lusc  which   I  have  ch^pouscd,  and   by  a  pcrsuasio 
jmptuous,  that  it  has  the  approbation  of  tliat  P 
so  often  smiled  upon  these  United  States. 
years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  present  to 
'  congress  an  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  gcner 
ig  the  whole  land.     We  must  all  yet  remember 
tful  features.     We  all  know  that  the  people  v 
d,  and  borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  c 
3  of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depress; 
sales  and  sacrifices  were  every  where  made  of  re 
laws,  and  relief  laws,  and  paper  money  were  aci 
people  from  impending  destruction  ;  tliat  a  defi« 
'venue  existed,  which  compelled  government  to  se 
rt  from  its  legitimate  object,  the  ap|)ropriations  to 
1,  to  redeem  the   national  debt ;  and  that  our  c( 
igation  were  threatened  with  a  complete  paral; 
,  if  I  were  to  select  any  term   of   seven   years  i 
I  of  the  present  constitution  which  exhibited  a  seer 
le-spread  dismay  and  desolation,  it  would  be  exa 
seven  years  which  immediately  pn»ceded   the   e 
the  tariff  of  1824. 

'■  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhib 
t  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  pi 
country.  On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cu 
I,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country  in 
le  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  public 
hibiting  tranquillity,  contentment,  and  hapjnness. 

nd    intn  ri'irti/^.-.l'-'. ^ 
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and  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occupied;  the  rivers  of  our 
interior  animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning  of  count- 
less steamboats;  the  currency  sound  and  abundant;  the  public 
debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  public 
treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing  congress,  not  to  find  subjects  of 
taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated  from  the 
impost.  If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected,  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  present  constitution,  it  would  be  exactly  that 
period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1824. 

This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  |  '' 
and  distress  to  brightness  and  prosperity,  has  been  mainly  the  I  ^ 
work  of  American  legislation,  fostering  American  industry,  instead  I 
of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  by  foreign  legislation,  cherishing 
foreign  industry.  The  foes  of  the  American  system,  in  1824,  with 
great  boldness  and  confidence,  predicted,  first,  the  ruin  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  creation  of  a  necessity  to  resort  to  direct 
taxation;  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (general  Hayne), 
I  believe,  thought  that  the*  tariff  of  1824  would  operate  a  reduction 
of  revenue  to  the  large  amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars; 
secondly,  the  destruction  of  our  navigation ;  thirdly,  the  desola- 
tion of  commercial  cities;  and,  fourthly,  the  augmentation  of 
the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and  further  decline  in  that  of 
the  articles  of  our  exports.  Every  prediction  which  they  made 
has  failed,  utterly  failed.  Instead  of  tlie  ruin  of  the  public  nivcnue, 
with  which  they  then  sought  to  deter  u.s  from  the  adoption  of  the 
American  syt^lem,  we  are  now  threatened  with  its  subversion,  by 
the  vast  amount  of  the  public  revenue  produced  by  that  system. 
Every  branch  of  our  navigation  has  increased.  As  to  the  desola- 
tion of  our  cities,  let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  condition  of  the 
largest  and  most  commercial  of  all  of  iliem,  the  great  northern 
capital.  I  have,  in  my  hands,  the  ass(\ssed  value  of  real  estate  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  1817  to  1831.  This  value  is  canvassed, 
contested,  scrutinized,  and  adjudged,  by  the  ])r{)|)er  sworn  authorities. 
It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  full  credence.  During  the  first  term, 
commencing  with  1817,  and  ending  in  the  year  of  the  [)assage  of 
the  tarifi'  of  1824,  the  amount  of  the  value  of  real  estate  was,  the  first 
year,  fifty-seven  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  and,  after  various  Huetuations  in 
the  intermediate  period,  it  settled  down  at  fifty-two  million  nineteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  exhibiting  a  decrease, 
in  seven  years,  of  five  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  five  dollars.  During  the  first  year, 
of  1825,  after  the  passage  of  the  tarifl,  it  rose,  and,  gradually 
ascending  throughout  the  whole  of  the  latter  period  of  seven 
years,  it  finally,  in  1831,  reached  the  astonishing  height  of  ninety- 


II  i>,  II  IS  uie  joinl  ellecl  ol  holli  principles,  the 
iioiirishinir  ihc*  lori'ii;n  trade,  and  tin*  lorei^n  coi 
iiri.sliini^  the  domestic  industry.  Nowhere  nun- 
ork  is  \\\c  combination  ai  hoth  principles  so  c 
•d.  In  the  |)rogress  of  my  argument,  I  will  co 
)on  the  price  of  commodities  produced  by  the 
and  show  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  prediction  c 
actually  happened. 

3t  we  thus  behold  the  entire  failure  of  all  that  wc 
the  system,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  felicitation  to  i 
their  anticipations  of  its  benefits  have  been  fulfill 
ess  of  fulfilment.      The  honorable  gentleman  fro 
I  has  made  an  allusion  to  a  speech  made  by  me, 
Lher  house,  in  support  of  the  tariff,  and  to  which,  ( 
I  not  have  particularly  referred.     But  I  would  ask 
I  now  command  the  courage  to  peruse  that  lone 
at  principle  there  laid  down  is  not  ime  ?  what  j 
de  has  been  falsified  by  practical  experience  ? 
now  proposed  to  abolish  the  system,  to  which  w 
'  the  public  prosperity,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  ; 
k1  of  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  has  been  co 
to  as  presenting  a  suitable  occasion  to  rid  the  cc 
with  which  the  system  is  alleged  to  be  franglit. 
vc  observer  of  passing  events,  I  have  been   aw 
those  who  were  most  early  pressing  the  paymei 
ebt,  and,  upon  that  ground,  were  opposing  appro 
great  interests,  there  were  some  who  cared  less  a 
n  the  accomplishment  of  other  objects.     But  the  ji 
led  States  have  not  coupled  the  payment  of  the 
h  the  destruction  of  the  protection  of  their  industrj 
laws  and  foreign  industry.      They  have  been  ace 
1  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  as  relief  from  n 
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If  the  system  of  protection  be  founded  on  principles  erroneoua 
in  theory,  pernicious  in  practice,  above  all,  if  it  be  unconstitutional, 
as  is  alleged,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  it  suft'ered  to  remain.  But,  before  we  sanction  this  sweeping 
denunciation,  let  us  look  a  little  at  this  system,  its  magnitude,  its 
ramifications,  its  duration,  and  the  high  authorities  which  have 
sustained  it  We  shall  see  that  its  foes  will  have  accomplished 
comparatively  nothing,  after  having  achieved  their  present  aim  of 
breaking  down  our  iron-founderies,  our  woollen,  cotton,  and  hemp 
manufactories,  and  our  sugar-plantations.  The  destruction  of 
these  would,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  immense  capital, 
the  ruin  of  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  incalculable 
loss  to  the  whole  community.  But  their  prostration  would  not 
disfigure  nor  produce  greater  effect  upon  the  whole  system  of 
protection,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
domes  upon  the  capitol  would  occasion  to  the  magnificent  edifice 
which  they  surmount.  Why,  sir,  there  is  scarcely  an  interest, 
scarcely  a  vocation  in  society,  which  is  not  embraced  by  the  benefi- 
cence of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and  trade,  from  which  all 
foreign  tonnage  is  absolutely  excluded. 

It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with  the  inconsiderable 
exception  made  by  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  a  few  foreign  powers. 

It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our  hardy  and  enterprising 
fishermen. 

It  extends  to  almost  every  mechanic  art  —  to  tanners,  cordwainers, 
tailors,  cabinet-makers,  hatters,  tinners,  brass-workers,  clock-inakers, 
coach-makers,  tallow-chandlers,  trace-makers,  rope-makers,  cork- 
cutters,  tobacconists,  whip-makers,  paper-makers,  umbrella-makers, 
glass-blowers,  stocking-weavers,  butter-makers,  saddle  and  harness- 
makers,  cullerrii,  brush-makers,  book-binders,  dairy-men,  milk-fann- 
ers, black-smiths,  type-founders,  musical  instrument-makers,  basket- 
makers,  milliners,  potters,  chocolate-makers,  floor-cloth-makers, 
bonnet-makers,  hair-cloth-makers,  copper-smiths,  pencil-makers, 
bellows-makers,  pocket-book-makers,  card-makers,  glue-makers, 
mustard-makers,  lumber-sawyers,  saw-makers,  scale-beam-makers, 
sithe-makers,  wood-saw-makers,  and  many  others.  The  mechanics 
enumerated,  enjoy  a  measure  of  protection  adapted  to  their  several 
conditions,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  some  of  these  artisans,  may  be  estimated  by  a  few 
particulars.  The  tanners,  curriers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and 
other  workers  in  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  produce  an  ultimate 
value  per  annum  of  forty  millions  of  dollars;  the  manufacturers 
of  hats  and  caps,  produce  an  annual  value  of  fifteen  millions;  the 
cabinet-makers,  twelve  millions;  the  manufacturers  of  bonnets 
and  hats  for  the  female  sex,  lace,  artificial  Mowers,  combs,  and  so 
forth,  seven  millions  ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  five  millions. 

VOL.    II.  2 


vv.    V.I     uic    \iiriuus    ])crsuns    dircrlly     or 

1  ill  the  ^owtli  and  nKUiiilhcturc  of  the  article  o 
J  at  one  hunclred  and  sixty-seven  iiiillioii^^  o("  d( 
)(M-  of  persons  at  one  iiundred  and  11  fly  thousand 
\\\\r  of  iron,  considered  as  a  raw  material,  and  of 
is  estimated  al  Iwenty-six  millions  of  dollars  ])ei 
;oods,  exclusive  of  the  capital  vciiled  in  the  mar 
the   cost  of  the   raw   malerial,   are   believed   lo 
,  to  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
estimates  have  been  carefully  made,  by  practical 
id  character,  who  have  brought  togetlicr  and  e 
rmation.     Anxious  to  avoid  the  charge  of  exag 
e   sometimes   placed   their    estimates   below   w 
to  be  the  actual  amount  of  these  inieresls.     Witl 
iiantity  of  bar  and  other  iron  annually  produc 
rom  the  known  works  themselves ;  and  I  know 
lates  which  they  have  omitted  in  their  calculation 
ire  some  of  the  items  of  this  vast  system  of  pn 
is  now  proposed  to  abandon.     We  might  well  pa 
ate,  if  human  imagination  could  conceive  the  e? 
and  ruin  from  its  total  overthrow,  before  we  pre 

of  destruction.     Its  duration  is  worthy  also  of 
tion.     Not  to  go  behind  the  constitution,  its  date  i; 

instrument.  It  began  on  the  ever-memorable  fon 
-the  fourth  day  of  July,  1789.  The  .second  ad 
:*ordcd  in  the  statute-book,  bearing  the  illustrious  si 
c  Washington,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole 
re  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  it  w; 
proclaimed  to  the  American  p^ple  and  to  the  wo 
:essary  for  '  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
that  duties  should  be  laid.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  tl 
>f  the  measure  of  the  protection  th(»n  extender 
einlo  wn<  thon  oo«..m:  i-^  i  »      .i       '-    ' 


\ 
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and  the  subject  untried,  a  greater  measure  of  protection  would  have 
been  applied,  if  it  had  been  supposed  necessary.  Shortly  after,  the 
master  minds  of  Jeflerson  and  Hamilton  were  brought  to  act  on 
this  interesting  subject.  Taking  views  of  it  appertaining  to  the 
departments  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  treasury,  which  they 
respectively  filled,  they  presented,  severally,  reports  which  yet 
remain  monuments  of  their  profound  wisdom,  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  of  protection  to  American  industry.  Mr.  Jefferson 
argued  that  foreign  restrictions,  foreign  prohibitions,  and  foreign 
high  duties,  ought  to  be  met  at  home  by  American  restrictions, 
American  prohibitions,  and  American  high  duties.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
surveying  the  entire  ground,  and  looking  at  the  inherent  nature  of 
the  subject,  treated  it  with  an  ability,  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has 
not  been  surpassed,  and  earnestly  recommended  protection. 

The  wars  of  the  French  revolution  commenced  about  this  period, 
and  streams  of  gold  poured  into  the  United  States  through  a 
thousand  channels,  opened  or  enlarged  by  the  successful  commerce 
which  our  neutrality  enabled  us  to  prosecute.  We  forgot  or 
overlooked,  in  the  general  prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
our  domestic  manufactures.  Then  came  the  edicts  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  British  orders  in  council ;  and  our  embargo,  non-intercourse, 
non-importation,  and  war,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These 
national  measures,  amounting  to  a  total  suspension,  for  the  period 
of  their  duration,  of  our  foreign  commerce,  aflbrded  the  most 
efficacious  encouragement  to  American  manufactures ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  every  where  sprung  up.  While  those  measures  of 
restriction  and  this  state  of  war  continued,  the  manufacturers  were 
stimulated  in  their  enterprise  by  every  assurance  of  support,  by 
public  sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves.  It  was  about  that 
period  (1S08)  that  South  Carolina  bore  her  high  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the  preamble 
of  which,  now  before  me,  reads : 

*  Whereas,  the  establishment  and  cnrouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  is 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  a  state,  by  addinj^  new  incentives  to  induHnj.  and  as  being 
the  means  of  disposing  to  advantage  the  surplus  productions  of  llie  af^rirulturist: 
and  whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled  state  of  the  world,  their  establishment  in 
our  country  is  not  only  expedient^  but  politic,  in  rendering  us  indvpetuicnt  of  foreign 
nations '. 

The  legislature,  not  being  competent  to  afford  the  most  efficacious 
aid,  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded  to 
incorporate  a  company. 

Peace,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  returned  in  1815,  but  there 
did  not  return  with  it  the  golden  days  which  preceded  the  edicts 
levelled  at  our  commerce  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  It  found 
all  Europe  tranquilly  resuming  the  arts  and  the  business  of  civil 
life.  It  found  Europe  no  longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and 
the    employer    of    our    navigation,    but    excluding,   or    heavily 


<  a  to  of  ,he  twenty-third  of  Febrnurv,  1^  r.     ,'    , 

.able  yu h  the  actual  .■oncli.ion  of  the'an;  ,;  .'" 
'f  a  wlK.le  year  to  ,,erlV.nn  the  work  co  '  /  v  1 
cturer.,  and  other  p'ractical  nuu  "^  d  Z^a,' 

.le  duties  of  the  war  be'  redlTd  f  Now  lo  Z 

orVfT.'"''^  "'^^"»^'-'^  bereduS'ot't'o*' 
of  the  future  revenue  to  the  wants  nf  ti. 

how  the  reduction  should  be  made  J  as  tn  .I 
cement  to  our  domestic  industryfl^hat  t  .is  iT- 
the  arrangement  of  the  tari/of  1816  I  we  i  re 
^Remonstrated  by  the  language  of  Mr!  DaUai 

stanledit.      *       *       ^    •*  .        '  """S.P""'?-     IheLnitedS 
:iona  of  supplies  from  foreign  no/i^^.  "emands  of  the  coui 

t.on  of  labor:  but  the  indncemenTIn  its  neV ''"''''''"""•  °''  ' 
ompttition  returns.  Upon  that  change  h,  .IT  7-  •'"''"'•  "»'*» 
of  the  manufactures  which  DrfvaTe  ^;  i,  <:ond,i,on  of  thec< 
need  the  property  of  the  nat  on  Kcome.  ^"'"- ,""''"  '"''^raW, 
<?d  by  a  recoUection  of  „a«t '.^K,  ''''""''"'•'"''•'"ofgene 
fficu,?y  of  reinstalV'upC^^fre^rc?'..''^  ""  "«»'■ 
*ed  to  perish  and  paslaWay,' and  so  forth!     ^'  ""'""factui 

^asurc  of  protection  which  he  nrnnn=.,i  
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by  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  but  the  bill  which  they  passed 
was  defeated  in  the  senate.  It  was  revived  in  1824 ;  the  whole 
ground  carefully  and  deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  intro- 
duced, receiving  all  the  sanctions  of  the  constitution,  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  An  amendment  of  the  system  was  proposed  in 
1828,  to  the  history  of  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable  recollections. 
The  bill  of  that  year,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  was  framed  on 
principles  directly  adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  friends  of 
the  policy  of  protection.  I  have  heard,  without  vouching  for  the 
fact,  that  it  was  so  framed,  upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent  citizen, 
now  abroad,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  defeating  the  bill,  and 
with  assurances  that,  being  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  friends 
of  the  American  system,  the  bill  would  be  lost.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  most  exceptionable  features  of  the  bill  were  stamped  upon  it, 
against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  friends  of  the  system, 
by  the  votes  of  southern  members,  upon  a  principle,  I  think,  as 
unsound  in  legislation  as  it  is  reprehensible  in  ethics.  The  bill 
was  passed,  notwithstanding,  it  having  been  deemed  better  to  take 
the  bad  along  with  the  good  which  it  contained,  than  reject  it 
altogether.  Subsequent  legislation  has  corrected  the  error  then 
perpetrated,  but  still  that  measure  is  vehemently  denounced  by 
gentlemen  who  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  was. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection  been  gradually 
built,  stone  upon  stone,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  fourth  of  July, 
1789,  down  to  the  present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  it 
has  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of  congress.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  approved  and  continue  to 
approve  it.  Every  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  from 
Washington  to  the  present,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  given  to  it 
the  authority  of  his  name;  and,  however  the  opinions  of  the 
existing  president  are  interpreted  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  on  the  north  they  are  at  least  understood  to  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  judicious  tariff. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine, is  not,  whether  we  shall  establish  a  new  and  doui)tful  system 
of  policy,  just  proposed,  and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  our 
consideration,  but  whether  we  shall  break  down  and  destroy  a  long 
established  system,  patiently  and  carefully  built  up  and  sanctioned, 
during  a  series  of  years,  again  and  again,  by  the  nation  and  its 
highest  and  most  revered  authorities.  And  are  we  not  bound 
deliberately  to  consider  whether  we  can  proceed  to  this  work  of 
destruction  without  a  violation  of  the  public  faith  ?  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  justly  supposed  that  the  policy  of  protecting 
their  industry  against  foreign  legislation  and  foreign  industry  was 
fully  settled,  not  by  a  single  act,  but  by  repeated  and  deliberate  acts 
of  government,  performed  at  distant  and  frequent  intervals.  In 
full  confidence  that  the  policy  was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed, 
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thousands  upon  thousands  have  invested  their  capital,  purchased  a 
vast  amount  of  real  and  other  estate,  made  permanent  establish- 
ments, and  accommodated  their  industry.  Can  we  expose  to  utter 
and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless  multitude,  without  justly 
incurring  the  reproach  of  violating  the  national  faith  ? 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  constitutional  question.  Without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  those  who  raise  it,  if  it  be  debatable,  it  has  been 
sufficiently  debated.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  suffered 
it  to  fall  unnoticed  from  his  budget ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  he 
had  closed  his  speech  and  resumed  his  seat,  that  it  occurred  to  him 
tiiat  he  had  forgotten  it,  when  he  again  addressed  the  senate,  and, 
by  a  sort  of  protestation  against  any  conclusion  from  his  silence, 
put  forward  the  objection.  The  recent  free-trade  convention  at 
I^hiladelphia,  it  is  well  known,  were  divided  on  the  question  ;  and 
although  the  topic  is  noticed  in  their  address  to  the  public,  they  do 
not  avow  their  own  belief  that  the  American  system  is  unconsti- 
tutional, but  represent  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  respectable 
portions  of  the  American  people.  Another  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  from  a  high  source,  during  the  past  year, 
treating  this  subject,  docs  not  assert  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
author,  but  states  that  of  others  to  be,  that  it  is  unconstitutionaL 
From  which  I  infer  that  he  did  not  himself  believe  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutionaL 

[Here  the  vice-president  interposed,  and  remarked,  that,  if  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky alluded  to  him,  he  roust  say  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  measure  wu 
unconstitutional.] 

When,  sir,  I  contended  with  you,  side  by  side,  and  with  perhaps 
less  zeal  than  you  exhibited,  in  1816,  I  did  not  understand  you 
then  to  consider  the  policy  forbidden  by  the  constitution. 

[The  vice-president  again  interposed,  and  said,  that  the  constitutional  question  wai 
not  debated  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  never  expressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  that 
now  intimated.] 

I  give  way  with  pleasure  to  these  explanations,  which  I  hope 
will  always  be  made  when  I  say  any  thing  bearing  on  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  chair.  I  know  the  delicacy  of  the 
position,  and  sympathize  with  the  incumbent,  whoever  he  may  be. 
It  is  true,  the  question  was  not  debated  in  1816 ;  and  why  not  ? 
Because  it  was  not  debatable ;  it  was  then  believed  not  fairly  to 
arise.  It  never  has  been  made  as  a  distinct,  substantial,  and  leading 
point  of  objection.  It  never  was  made  until  the  discussion  of  the 
tariff  of  1S24,  when  it  was  rather  hinted  at  as  against  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  than  formally  announced  as  being  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  that  instrument.  What  was  not  dreamed  of  before, 
or  in  1816,  and  scarcely  thought  of  in  1824,  is  now  made,  by  excited 
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imaginations,  to  assume  the  imposing  form  of  a  serious  constitu- 
tional barrier. 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent,  and  sanctions,  of  the  policy 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  subvert.  Its  beneficial  eflbcts. 
although  they  may  vary  in  degree,  have  been  fell  in  all  parts  of  the 
union.  To  none,  I  verily  believe,  has  it  been  prejudicial.  In  the 
north,  every  where,  testimonials  are  borne  to  the  high  prosperity 
which  it  has  diffused.  There,  all  branches  of  industry  are  animated 
and  flourishing.  Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  active ;  cities 
and  towns  springing  up,  enlarging  and  beautifying;  navigation 
fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
smiling  with   improvement,   cheerfulness,  and  abundance.     The 

S[entleman  from  South  Carolina  has  supposed  that  we  in  the  west 
erive  no  advantages  from  this  system.  He  is  mistaken.  Let  him 
visit  us,  and  he  will  find,  from  the  head  of  La  Belle  Riviere, 
at  Pittsburgh,  to  America,  at  its  mouth,  the  most  rapid  and 
gratifying  advances.  He  will  behold  Pittsburgh  itself.  Wheeling, 
Portsmouth,  Maysville,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  numerous  other 
towns,  lining  and  ornamenting  the  banks  of  the  noble  river,  daily 
extending  their  limits,  and  prosecuting,  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 

5 rofit,  numerous  branches  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts, 
f  he  will  go  into  the  interior,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  he  will  there 
perceive  the  most  astonishing  progress  in  agriculture,  in  the  useful 
arts,  and  in  all  the  improvements  to  which  they  both  directly 
conduce.  Then  let  him  cross  over  into  my  own,  my  favorite  state, 
and  contemplate  the  spectacle  which  is  there  exhibited.  He  will 
perceive  numerous  villages,  not  large,  but  neat,  ihrivinp:,  and 
some  of  them  highly  ornamented :  many  maiinfactories  of  hemp, 
cotton,  wool,  and  other  articles.  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  the  Elkhorn  region,  an  endless  succession  of 
natural  parks ;  the  forests  thinned ;  fallen  trees  and  undergrowth 
cleared  away  ;  large  herds  and  flocks  feeding  on  luxuriant  grasses ; 
and  interspersed  with  comfortable,  sometimes  elegant  mansions, 
surrounded  by  extensive  lawns.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  say;^,  that  a  profitable  trade  was  carried  on  from 
the  west,  through  the  Seleuda  gap,  in  mules,  horses,  and  other 
live  stock,  which  has  been  checked  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 
It  is  true,  that  such  a  trade  was  carried  on  between  Kentucky  and 
South  Carolina,  mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties ;  but,  several 
years  ago,  resolutions,  at  popular  meetings,  in  Carolina,  were 
adopted,  not  to  purchase  the  produce  of  Kentucky,  by  way  of 
punishment  for  her  attachment  to  the  tariff.  They  must  have 
supposed  us  as  stupid  as  the  sires  of  one  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
stock  of  which  that  trade  consisted,  if  they  imagined  that  their 
resolutions  would  affect  our  principles.  Our  drovers  cracked  their 
whips,  blew  their  horns,  and  passed  the  Seleuda  gap,  to  other 
markets,  where  better  humors  existed,  and  equal  or  greater  profits 
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were  made.  I  have  heard,  of  your  successor  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  President,  this  anecdote :  that  he  joined  in  the 
adoption  of  those  resolutions,  but  when,  about  Christmas,  he 
applied  to  one  of  his  South  Carolina  neighbors,  to  purchase  the 
regular  supply  of  pork  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  found  that  he  had 
to  pay  two  prices  for  it ;  and  he  declared,  if  that  were  the  patriotism 
on  which  the  resolutions  were  based,  ho  would  not  conform  to 
them,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  laid  in  his  annual  slock  of  pork  by 
purchase  from  the  first  passing  Kentucky  drover.  The  trade,  now 
partially  resumed,  was  maintained  by  the  sale  of  weslern  produc- 
tions, on  the  one  side,  and  Carolina  money  on  the  other.  From 
that  condition  of  it,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  might  have 
drawn  this  conclusion,  that  an  advantageous  trade  may  exist, 
although  one  of  the  parties  to  it  pays  in  specie  for  the  prpduction 
which  he  purchases  from  the  other ;  and  consequently  that  it  does 
not  follow,  if  we  did  not  purchase  British  fabrics,  that  it  might  not 
be  the  interest  of  England  to  purchase  our  raw  material  of  cotton. 
The  Kentucky  drover  received  the  South  Carolina  specie,  or,  taking 
bills,  or  the  evidences  of  deposit  in  the  banks,  carried  these  home, 
and,  disposing  of  them  to  the  merchant,  he  brought  out  goods,  of 
foreign  or  domestic  manufacture,  in  return.  Such  is  the  circuitous 
nature  of  trade  and  remittance,  which  no  nation  understands  better 
than  Great  Britain. 

Nor  has  the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  source  of  so  much 
benefit  to  other  parts  of  the  union,  proved  injurious  to  the  cotton- 

r owing  country.  I  cannot  speak  of  South  Carolina  itself,  where 
have  never  been,  with  so  much  certainty ;  but  of  other  portions 
of  the  union  in  which  cotton  is  grown,  especially  those  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi,  I  can  confidently  speak.  If  cotton-planting  is  less 
profitable  than  it  was,  that  is  the  result  of  increased  production ; 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  still  the  most  profitable  investment  of  capital 
of  any  branch  of  business  in  the  United  States.  And  if  a  committee 
were  raised,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  I  take  it 
upon  myself  to  say,  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 
In  Kentucky,  I  know  many  individuals  who  have  their  coUon- 
plantations  below,  and  retain  their  residence  in  that  state,  where 
they  remain  during  the  sickly  season ;  and  they  are  all,  I  believe, 
without  exception,  doing  well.  Others,  tempted  by  their  success, 
are  constantly  engaging  in  the  business,  while  scarcely  any  comes 
from  the  cotton  region  to  engage  in  western  agriculture.  A  friend, 
now  in  my  eye,  a  member  of  this  body,  upon  a  capital  of  less  than 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  invested  in  a  plantation  and  slaves,  made, 
the  year  before  last,  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  A  member  of  the 
other  house,  I  understand,  who,  without  removing  himself,  sent 
some  of  his  slaves  to  Mississippi,  made  last  year  about  twenty  per 
cent  Two  friends  of  mine,  in  the  latter  state,  whose  annual 
income  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  being  desirous  to 
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curtail  their  business,  have  offered  estates  for  sale  which  they  are 
willing  to  show,  by  regular  vouchers  of  receipt  and  disbursement, 
yield  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  One  of  my  most  opulent 
acquaintances,  in  a  county  adjoining  that  in  which  I  reside,  having 
married  in  Georgia,  has  derived  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  from 
a  cotton  estate  there  situated. 

The  loss  of  the  tonnage  of  Charleston,  which  has  been  dwelt 
on,  does  not  proceed  from  the  tariff;  it  never  had  a  very  large 
amount,  and  it  has  not  been  able  to  retain  what  it  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  on  its 
navigation.  Its  tonnage  has  gone  to  the  more  enterprising  and 
adventurous  tars  of  the  northern  states,  with  whom  those  of  the 
city  of  Charleston  could  not  maintain  a  successful  competition,  in 
the  freedom  of  the  coasting  trade,  existing  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  union.  That  this  must  be  the  true  cause,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that,  however  it  may  be  with  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, our  coasting  tonnage,  generally,  is  constantly  increasing.  As 
to  the  foreign  tonnage,  about  one  half  of  that  which  is  engaged  in 
the  direct  trade  between  Charleston  and  Great  Britain,  is  English  ; 
proving  that  the  tonnage  of  South  Carolina  cannot  maintain  itself 
in  a  competition,  under  the  free  and  equal  navigation  secured  by 
our  treaty  with  that  power. 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their  design  of  an  imme- 
diate or  gradual  destruction  of  the  American  system,  what  is  their 
substitute  ?  Free  trade  ?  Free  tmde  I  The  call  for  free  trade  is 
as  unavailing,  as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled  child  in  its  nurse's  arms,  for 
the  moon,  or  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  It 
never  has  existed,  it  never  will  exist.  Trade  implies  at  least  two 
parties.  To  be  free,  it  should  be  fair,  equal,  and  reciprocal.  But 
if  we  throw  our  ports  wide  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
productions,  free  of  all  duty,  what  ports  of  any  other  foreign 
nation  shall  we  find  open  to  the  free  admission  of  our  surplus 
produce  ?  We  may  break  down  all  barriers  to  free  trade  on  our 
part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete,  until  foreign  powers  shall 
have  removed  theirs.  There  would  be  freedom  on  one  side,  and 
restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  exclusions,  on  the  other.  The  bolts 
and  the  bars  and  the  chains  of  ail  other  nations  will  remain  undis- 
turbed. It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  our  industry  and  coiumerce 
would  accommodate  themselves  to  this  unequal  and  unjust  state 
of  things;  for,  such  is  the  flexibility  of  our  nature,  that  it  bends 
itself  to  all  circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner  incarcerated  in 
a  jail,  after  a  long  time,  becomes  reconciled  to  his  solitude,  and 
regularly  notches  down  the  passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free  trade  that  they 
are  recommending  to  our  acceptance.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  British 
colonial  system  that  we  are  invited  to  adopt;  and,  if  their  policy 
prevail,  it  will  lead  substantially  to  the  recolonization  of  these 
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Stales,  under  the  commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  And 
whom  do  we  find  some  of  the  principal  supporters,  out  of  congress, 
of  this  foreign  system  ?  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  foreigners 
who  always  remain  exotics,  and  never  become  naturalized  in  our 
countr)' ;  whilst,  happily,  there  are  many  others  who  readily  attach 
themselves  to  our  principles  and  our  institutions.  The  honest, 
patient,  and  industrious  German,  readily  unites  with  our  people ; 
establishes  himself  upon  some  of  our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious 
barn,  and  enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  abundant  fruits  which  his 
diligence  gathers  around  him ;  always  ready  to  fly  to  the  standard 
of  his  adopted  country,  or  of  its  laws,  when  called  by  the  duties 
of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the  versatile,  the  philosophic  Frenchman, 
accommodating  himself  cheerfully  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
incorporates  himself  without  difficulty,  in  our  society.  But,  of  all 
foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  with  our  people 
as  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  isle.  In  some  of  the  visions  which 
have  passed  through  my  imagination,  I  have  supposed  that  Ireland 
was  originally  part  and  parcel  of  this  continent,  and  that,  by  some 
extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from  America,  and, 
drifting  across  the  ocean,  was  placed  in  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of 
Great  Britain.  The  same  open-heartedness ;  the  same  generous 
hospitality ;  the  same  careless  and  uncalculating  indifference  about 
human  life ;  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  Ken- 
tucky has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ireland  of  America.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  current  of  emigration  were  reversed,  and 
set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  instead  of  bearing 
from  Europe  to  America,  every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland 
would  there  find,  as  every  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty 
welcome  and  a  happy  home ! 
0|j[f^  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  to  allude,  although 
tong  a  resident  of  this  country,  has  no  feelings,  no  attachments,  no 
sympathies,  no  principles,  in  common  with  our  people.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  Pennsylvania  took  him  to  her  bosom,  and  warmed,  and 
cherished,  and  honored  him ;  and  how  does  he  manifest  his  grati- 
tude ?  By  aiming  a  vital  blow  at  a  system  endeared  to  her  by  a 
thorough  conviction  that  it  is  indispensable  to  her  prosperity.  He 
has  filled,  at  home  and  abroad,  some  of  the  highest  offices  under 
this  government,  during  thirty  years,  and  he  is  still  at  heart  an 
alien.  The  authority  of  his  name  has  been  invoked,  and  the  labors 
of  his  pen,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  congress,  have  been 
engaged,  to  overthrow  the  American  system,  and  to  substitute  the 
foreign.  Go  home  to  your  native  Europe,  and  there  inculcate 
upon  her  sovereigns  your  Utopian  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and 
when  you  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  unseal  their  ports,  and 
freely  admit  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  come 
back,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  become  converts,  and  to  adopt 
your  faith. 
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A  Mr.  Sarchet  also  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the 
eamnion  attack  upon  our  system,  I  do  not  know  the  man,  but  I 
understand  he  is  an  unnaturalized  emigrant,  from  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  situated  in  the  channel  which  divides  France  and 
En^and.  The  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of 
driving  a  contraband  trade  with  the  opposite  shores,  and  Mr. 
Sarchet,  educated  in  that  school,  is,  I  have  been  told,  chiefly 
engaged  in  employing  his  wits  to  elude  the  operation  of  our 
revenue  laws,  by  introducing  articles  at  less  rates  of  duty  than  they 
are  justly  chargeable  with,  which  he  effects  by  varying  the  denom- 
inations, or  slightly  changing  their  forms.  This  man,  at  a  former 
session  of  the  senate,  caused  to  be  presented  a  memorial,  signed 
by  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  pretended  workers  in  iron.  Of 
these,  a  gentleman  made  a  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  and 
he  ascertained  that  there  were  only  abocit  ten  of  the  denomination 
represented;  the  rest  were  tavern  keepers,  porters,  merchants' 
clerks,  hackney  coachmen,  and  so  forth.  I  have  the  most  respect- 
able authority,  in  black  and  white,  for  this  statement. 

{Here  general  Hayne  asked,  who?  and  was  he  a  manufacturer?  Mr.  Clay  replied, 
onel  Murray,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing,  for  honor,  probity, 
and  veracity;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  manufacturer  or  not,  out  the 
gentleman  might  take  him  as  one.*] 

Whether  Mr.  Sarchet  got  up  the  late  petition  presented  to  the 
senate,  from  the  journeymen  tailors  of  Philadelphia,  or  not,  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  a  movement 
of  his,  and  if  we  should  find  that  he  has  cabbaged  from  other 
classes  of  society  to  swell  out  the  number  of  signatures. 

To  the  facts  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sarchet,  and  the  theories  by 
Mr.  Gallatin,  there  was  yet  wanting,  one  circumstance  to  recom- 
mend them  to  favorable  consideration,  and  that  was,  the  authority 
of  some  high  name.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one 
from  a  British  repository.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  cited  a 
speech  of  my  lord  Goderich,  addressed  to  tlie  British  parliament, 
in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  full  of  deep  regret  that  old  England 
couM  not  possibly  conform  her  practice  of  rigorous  restriction  and 
exclusion  to  her  liberal  doctrines  of  unfettered  commerce,  so 
earnestly  recommended  to  foreign  powers.  Sir,  I  know  my  lord 
Goderich  very  well,  although  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  prior 
to  his  being  summoned  to  the  British  house  of  peers.  We  both 
signed  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  of  1815.  He  is  an  honorable  man,  frank,  possessing 
but  ordinary  business  talents,  about  the  stature  and  complexion 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  a  few  years 
older  than  he,  and  every  drop  of  blood  running  in  his  veins  being 

♦  Mr.  Clay  subsequently  understood  that  colonel  Murray  was  a  merchant. 


:)1  looking  abroad,  not  merely  for  iiianufactiired 
;  sanction  of  hiirli  names,  to  support  favorite  tlieoi 
iind  closely  obscrvcnl  the  l^ritisii  parliament,  a 
iting  from  its  justly  elevated  cliaracter,  I  iiave  n 
ing,  that  in  all  the  attributes  of  ord(n-,  dignity,  |)at 
;ncc,  the  American  congress  would  not  sulfer,  in 
5,  by  a  comparison  with  it. 

islike  this  resort  to  authority,  and  especially  j 
Ued  authority,  for  the  support  of  principles  of  pi 
Id  greatly  prefer  to  meet  gentlemen  upon  the  bi 
,  of  experience,  and  of  reason  ;  but,  since  they  wi 
i  names  and  authority,  I  feel  myself  compcllec 
[>ad  example.  Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  s 
er  of  the  British  parliament,  bearing  the  same  fi 
ny  lord  Godcrich,  but  whether  or  not  a  relation 
low.  The  member  alluded  to,  was  arguing 
on  of  the  treaty  of  Methuen  —  that  treaty  not  1 
erests  of  Portugal  than  would  be  the  system  of  g( 
3t  interests  of  America  —  and  he  went  on  to  say : 

t  idU  for  US  to  endeavor  to  ptrtuade  other  nations  to  join  with  us 
s  of  what  was  called  \free  trade.^  Other  nations  knew,  an  veil  as 
and  those  who  acted  with  Awn,  what  we  meaiU  by  ''free  traded  wa 
'han,  by  means  of  the  great  advantages  we  enjoyed,  to  get  a  vwnoj 
for  our  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  and  all,  from  nrr  b 
*  nations.  When  the  system  of  reciprocity  and  free  trade  had 
nch  ambassador,  his  remark  was,  that  the  plan  was  excolleiit  i 
(  il  fair  In  practice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  defer  the  attcm 
m  for  half  a  century,  until  France  should  be  on  the  samo  footii 
in  marine,  in  manufactures,  in  capital,  and  the  many  other  p( 
lich  it  now  enjoyed.  The  policy  that  France  acted  on,  was  t, 
i  native  manufactures,  and  it  was  a  wise  policy;  because,  if  ii ' 
ir  manufactures,  it  would  speedily  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
and  therefore,  a  poor  nation,  as  all  must  be  that  df^peiKl  rxrhmr 
America  acted,  too,  upon  the  same  principle  with  Fraru 
d  for  futurity — lei^islated  for  an  increasinjj  population.     Arnpi 
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system  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  work  published  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1750,  entitled  *  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
Great  Britain  considered,  by  Joshua  Gee,'  with  extracts  from  which 
I  ha^ve  been  furnished  by  the  diligent  researches  of  a  friend.  It 
will  be  seen  from  these,  that  the  South  Carolina  policy  now,  is 
identical  with  the  long-cherished  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which 
remains  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  thirteen  colonies  were  part 
of  the  British  empire.     In  that  work  the  author  contends : 

*  First,  that  manufactures,  in  American  colonies,  should  be  discouraged  or  prohibited. 
'  Great  Britain^  with  its  dependencies,  is  doubtless  as  well  able  to  subsist  within 

itself,  as  any  nation  in  Europe.  We  have  an  enterprising  people,  fit  for  all  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war.  We  have  provisions  in  abundance,  and  those  of  the  best  sort,  and 
are  able  to  raise  sufficient  for  double  the  numlier  of  inhabitants.  We  have  the  very 
best  materials  for  clothing,  and  want  nothing,  either  for  use.  or  even  for  luxury,  but 
what  we  have  at  home,  or  might  have  from  our  colonies;  so  that  we  might  make 
•uch  an  intercourse  of  trade  among  ourselves,  or  between  us  and  them,  as  would 
maintain  a  vast  navigation.  But  we  ought  always  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our 
colonies,  to  restrain  them  from  setting  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which  are  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain;  and  any  such  attempts  should  be  crushed  in  the  beginning; 
for  if  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  suppress  them.' 
Pages  177.  8,  9. 

*  Our  colonies  are  much  in  the  same  state  Ireland  was  in,  when  they  began  the 
woollen  manufactory,  and  as  their  numbers  increase,  will  fall  upon  manufactures 
for  clothing  themselves,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  to  find  employment  for  them,  in 
raising  such  productions  as  may  enable  them  to  furnish  themselves  with  all  their 
necessaries  from  us.* 

Then  it  was  the  object  of  the  British  economists  to  adapt  the 
means  or  weahh  of  the  colonists  to  the  supply  required  by  their 
necessities,  and  to  make  the  mother  country  the  source  of  that 
supply.  Now  it  seems  the  policy  is  only  so  far  to  be  reversed, 
that  we  must  continue  to  import  necessaries  from  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  purchase  raw  cotton  from  us. 

*  I  should,  therefore,  think  it  worthy  the  care  of  the  government,  to  endeavor,  by 
all  possible  means,  to  encourage  them  in  raising  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  [only  pig, 
to  be  hammered  in  England,]  potash,  and  so  forth,  bv  giving  ihem  competent  bounties 
in  the  beginning,  and  sending  over  judicious  and  skilful  persons  at  the  public  charge, 
to  assist  and  instruct  them  in  the  most  proper  methods  of  management,  which,  in  my 
apprehension,  would  lay  a  foundation  for  establishing  the  most  profitable  trade  of 
any  we  have.  And  considering  the  commanding  situation  of  our  colonics  along  the 
sea-coast,  the  great  convenience  of  navigable  rivers  in  all  of  them,  the  cheapness  of 
land,  and  the  easiness  of  raising  provisions,  great  numbers  of  people  would  transport 
themselves  thither,  to  settle  upon  such  improvements.  Now.  as  people  have  been 
filled  with  fears  that  the  colonies,  if  encouraged  to  raise  rough  materials,  would  set 
up  for  themselves,  a  little  rcfriuation  would  remove  all  those  jealousies  out  of  the  way. 
They  have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  silk,  as  yet,  that  we  have  heard  of.  Therefore, 
if  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of  every  throwster's  mill,  of  doubling  or 
horsling  silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then  send  it  to  us  raw.  And  as 
they  will  have  the  providing  rough  materials  to  themselves,  so  shall  we  have  the 
manufacturing  of  them.  If  encouragement  be  given  for  raising  hemp,  flax,  and  so 
forth,  doubtless  they  will  soon  begin  to  manufacture,  if  not  prevented.  Therefore,  to 
•top  the  prcgress  oi  any  such  manufacture,  it  is  proposed,  that  no  weaver  shall  have 
Ubtrty  to  set  up  any  looms,  without  first  registering,  at  an  office  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  any  journeyman  that  shall  work  for  him.  But  if 
Mny  particular  inhabitant  shall  be  inclined  to  have  any  linen  or  woollen  made  of  their 
own  spinning,  they  should  not  be  abridged  of  the  same  liberty  that  they  now  make 


which  license  shall  be  renevv«>(l  once  «.'v«'ry  year,  and  jxn/  k 
at  such  trade.  That  all  negroes  shall  he  prohibited  IVorn  \ 
rvoollen,  or  spinniiii^  or  eombini;  of  wool,  or  workini^  at  any  n 
lier  than  r/iakiriij  it  into  pii^  or  bur  iron.  That  they  ahso  l>e  p 
iirini^  hats,  stoi  kiuijjs,  or  liufhtr  cf  any  kind.  This  liniil:i 
lie  j)lanters  of  any  privilei^r  they  now  enjr>y.  On  the  contrai 
jstry  to  promotini^  and  raising  those  rougli  materials.' 

author  then  proposes,  that  the  board  of  trade  and 
be  furnished  with  statistical  accounts  of  the  variou 
ictures,  to  enable  them  to  encourage  or  depress  tl 
Zionists,  and  prevent  the  danger  of  interference  v 

y- 

toped  that  thii  method  wovld  allay  the  ktmt  that  trnne  people  ha 
,g  the  iron-works  on  the  plantations,  and  pulling  down  all  their 
a  violent  manner,  their  estates  and  properties,  preventing  the 
ting  their  ploughshares,  carts,  and  other  utensils  mended,  dt 
iure  of  ship-building,  by  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  of  making 
:  things  proper  for  carrying  on  that  work,  by  which  article  reti 
asing  our  woollen  manufactures.'    Pages  87,  SS,  SO, 

\  is  the  picture  of  colonists  dependent  upon  ll 
r  for  their  necessary  supplies,  drawn  by  a  writei 
long  the  number  of  those  who  desired  to  debar 
of  building  a  vessel,  erecting  a  forge,  or  mending 
)ut  who  was  willing  to  promote  their  growth  and 
is  was  consistent  with  the  paramount  interests  ol 
ing  or  parent  state. 

div,  the  advantages  to  Great  Britain,  from  keeping  the  colonisi 
r  their  essential  supplies. 

examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  phii 
it  will  appear,  that  not  one  fourth  part  of  their  product  redou 
;  for,  out  of  all  that  comes  here,  they  only  carry  back  clothii 
>dations  for  their  families,  all  of  which  is  of  the  merchandise  a 
is  kingdom.' 
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'New  Eng^land,  and  the  northern  colonies,  have  not  commodities  and  products 
toongh  to  send  us,  in  return,  for  purchasing  their  necessary  clothing,  but  are  und«r 
▼ery  great  difficulties,  and  therefore  any  ordinary  sort  sell  with  them.  And  when 
they  have  grown  out  of  fashion  with  us,  they  are  new-fashiooed  enough  there.' 

Sir,  I  cannot  go  on  with  this  disgusting  detail.     Their  refuse 

! roods,  their  old  shop-keepers,  their  cast-oil  clothes  good  enough 
or  us  I  Was  there  ever  a  scheme  more  artfully  devised,  by  which 
the  energies  and  faculties  of  one  people  should  be  kept  down,  and 
rendered  subservient  to  the  pride  and  the  pomp  and  the  power  of 
another  ?  The  system  then  proposed  differs  only  from  that  which 
is  now  recommended  in  one  particular — that  was  intended  to  be 
enforced  by  power ;  this  would  not  be  less  effectually  executed  by 
the  force  of  circumstances.  A  gentleman  in  Boston  (Mr.  Lee), 
the  agent  of  the  free-trade  convention,  from  whose  exhaustless 
mint  there  is  a  constant  issue  of  reports,  seems  to  envy  the  blessed 
condition  of  dependent  Canada,  wIk  n  compared  to  the  oppressed 
state  of  this  union ;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  view  which 
he  presents,  that  he  would  have  us  hasten  back  to  the  golden  days 
of  that  colonial  bondage,  which  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  work 
from  which  I  have  been  quoting.  Mr.  Lee  exhibits  two  tabular 
statements,  in  one  of  which  he  presents  the  high  duties  which  he 
,  represents  to  be  paid  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
other,  those  which  are  paid  in  Canada,  generally  about  two  per 
centum  ad  vaUrrem,  But  did  it  not  occur  to  him,  that  the  duties 
levied  in  Canada  are  paid  chiefly  in  British  manufactures,  or  on 
articles  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  common  empire  ? 
and  that,  to  present  a  parallel  case  in  the  United  Slates,  he  ought 
to  have  shown,  that  importations  made  into  one  slate  from  another, 
which  are  now  free,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  higher  duties  than 
are  paid  in  Canada  ? 

I  will  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consid- 
eration of  the  arguments  urged  against  the  protective  system,  and 
an  inquiry  into  its  practical  operation,  especially  on  the  cotton- 
growing  country.  And  as  I  wish  to  state  and  meet  the  argument 
fairly,  I  invite  the  correction  of  my  statement  of  it,  if  necessary. 
It  is  alleged,  that  the  system  operates  prejudicially  to  the  cotton 
planter,  by  diminishing  the  foreign  demand  for  his  staple ;  that  we 
cannot  sell  to  Great  Britain  unless  we  buy  from  her ;  that  the 
import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  and  falls  upon  the 
cotton  grower ;  that  South  Carolina  pays  a  disproportionate  quota 
of  the  public  revenue ;  that  an  abandonment  of  the  protective 
policy  would  lead  to  an  augmentation  of  our  exports,  of  an  amount 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  south  cannot  partake  of  the  advantages  of  manufacturing, 
if  there  be  any.  Let  us  examine  these  various  propositions  in 
detail.  First,  that  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  is  diminished, 
and  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great  Britain  unless  we  buy  from  her. 


8PE£Cii£f  or  nexitY  clay, 


The  demand  of  both  oor  great  fon^ign  ca^loiiier^  m  conslantly  and 
mnijally  increasing.  It  h  true,  thai  the  ratio  of  the  increase  may 
lot  Ik*  etjual  to  tluii  of  production ;  bd  this  i&  owing  to  ibe  fact, 
hal  \\w  powcT  of  ]>rodacing  tht*  rnw  material  is  mucU  g:reaier,  and 
Sj  Uiereltnv,  fonstantly  ill  advance  of  the  power  of  eon^^imptiDti* 
\  siiii^le  fact  will  illustrate,  Tbe  avi.Tage  product!  i^f  ]Hburt*n!t 
;ngji;^t\l  in  the  cuhlvalion  of  caitun,  nii^iy  be  ei^tinistied  at  fh'e  balesij 
jrlificen  hnndred  wdghl  lo  the  hand.  Supposing  the  iinnual 
Lveiagc  eonsniiipiiou  of  eat'h  individual  who  u?(es4  emton  eloih,  to 
)c  live  ]K>iinds,  one  liand  can  produce  enough  of  ibe  raw  material 
o  flu  I  he  thriH^  hundred 

TW  nri^uiuuiu  etun prebends  two  rrrors,  one  of  fact  and  tlie  other 
>f  prinL'i|>lc,  It  as^umea  that  we  do  nol  in  fact  pnrcbajfc  of  Great 
Sritain.  What  h  llie  tnic  i*tate  tjf  Oie  eas«e1  There  wre  eeruiioir 
)ut  very  few  articles  which  it  is  1  bought  s<Hind  poliey  requires  thai 
vc  t^hi^uld  rnannAnhire  ut  h'^ne,  and  on  tlicKe  the  Umll'  i>penilea* 
3ut,  wilh  n'.-ijiei^i  lit  all  tlje  real,  and  much  the  larger  nun t her  of 
Lrlit^lc5  of  ta^te,  I'ashion,  and  uiiliiy,  they  are  eubieet  to  no  oiber 
ban  revenue  duties,  and  are  freely  fntrodueed.  I  have  before  me 
rom  the  ireasury  a  fiiatcniejii  of  our  iHi|)orl?^  iVum  I'u^Luid* 
Seolland,  »nd  Ireianri^  ineluding  ten  year^,  [>receding  the  last^  nnd 
hree  quartern  of  the  last  year,  IrtTrn  which  it  will  appear  that, 
ilthoui^h  there  jire  .snnni  Iluetuatious  in  the  ainonni  nl"  iho  dillcrcnt 
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which  we  are  now  required  to  observe  in  regard  to  her  ?  The 
exports  to  the  united  kingdom,  as  appears  from  the  same  treasury 
statement  just  adverted  to,  during  eleven  years,  from  1821  to  1831, 
and  exclusive  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  last  year,  fall  short  of  the 
amount  of  imports  by  upwards  of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  total  amount,  when  the  returns  of  that  quarter  are  received,  will 
exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars!  It  is  surprising  how  we  have  been 
able  to  sustain,  for  so  long  a  time,  a  trade  so  very  unequal.  We 
must  have  been  absolutely  ruined  by  it,  if  the  unfavorable  balance 
had  not  been  neutralized  by  more  profitable  commerce  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  all  nations.  Great  Britain  has  the  least 
cause  to  complain  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Our 
imports  from  that  single  power  are  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire 
amount  of  oar  importations  from  all  foreign  countries  together. 
Great  Britain  constantly  acts  on  the  maxim  of  buying  only  what 
she  wants  and  cannot  produce,  and  selling  to  foreign  nations  the 
utmost  amount  she  can.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  she 
excludes  articles  of  prime  necessity  produced  by  us,  equally  if 
not  more  necessary  than  any  of  her  industry  which  we  tax, 
although  the  admission  of  those  articles  would  increase  our  ability 
to  purchase  from  her,  according  to  the  argument  of  gentlemen. 

If  we  purchased  still  less  from  Great  Britain  than  we  do,  and 
our  conditions  were  reversed,  so  that  the  value  of  her  imports  from 
this  country  exceeded  that  of  her  exports  to  it,  she  would  only  then 
be  compelled  to  do  what  we  have  so  long  done,  and  what  South 
Carolina  does,  in  her  trade  with  Kentucky,  make  up  for  the  unfa- 
vorable balance  by  trade  with  other  places  and  countries.  How 
does  she  now  dispose  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  cotton  fabrics,  \vhich  she  annually  sells?  Of  that 
amount  the  United  States  do  not  purchase  five  per  centum.  What 
becomes  of  the  other  ninety-five  per  centum  ?  Is  it  not  sold  to  other 
powers,  and  would  not  their  markets  remain,  if  ours  were  totally 
shut?  Would  she  not  continue,  as  she  now  finds  it  her  interest, 
to  purchase  the  raw  material  from  us,  to  supply  those  markets  ? 
Would  she  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  depriving  herself  of  markets  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
because  we  refused  her  a  market  for  some  eight  or  ten  millions? 

But  if  there  were  a  diminution  of  the  British  demand  for  cotton 
equal  to  the  loss  of  a  market  for  the  few  British  fabrics  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  our  protective  policy,  the  question  would  still 
remain,  whether  the  cotton-planter  is  not  amply  indemnified  by 
the  creation  of  additional  demand  elsewhere  ?  With  respect  to  the 
cotton-grower,  it  is  the  totality  of  the  demand,  and  not  its  distribur 
tion^  which  aflects  his  interests.  If  any  system  of  policy  will 
augment  the  aggregate  of  the  demand,  that  system  is  favorable  to 
his  interests,  although  its  tendency  may  be  to  vary  the  theatre  of 
the  demand.     It  could  not,  for  example,  be  injurious  to  him,  if^ 
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mend  of  Great  Britain  csootinuiog  10  receive  the  entire  quniility 
cotton  which  fihe  now  dacss,  two  or  lhrt*e  hundred  ibou.HancI 
lIi's  of  it  werf  taken  to  the  other  iide  of  tho  i^hannel^  and  increased 
that  extent  the  French  denmnd.  It  would  be  better  for  hiin, 
'cause  it  is  ahvay^s  bcMtir  1u  Unvti  .Heveml  rnnrket?  than  one*  Mow 
instead  of  a  transfer  to  llie  uppowjte  t«ide  of  the  ehaanel,  of  thofic 
ro  or  !hree  luindrod  thousand  baleg,  ihey  are  iruri!*i>t>rted  to  ifia 
>rthcrn  slates^  i-un  timt  be  injuriouB  to  the  coUon-grower  ?  Is  it 
>t  better  for  Uim!  Is  it  not  belter  to  have  a  market  at  homCj 
laJlecti^d  by  war,  or  Other  foreign  causcB,  for  that  amount  of  bia 
iple  ? 

If  the  estublishm(*nt  of  American  miinufactnre?^,  therefore,  had 
e  sole  eHect  of  cresting  a  new  and  (in  Ainencun  dcninnd  for 
►tton^  exacthj  to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  lessent^d  Ihe  British 
smand,  tliere  would  be  no  ju*t  eauHe*  of  i:atn|>laint  agarn^r  \ht 
rlfK  'J'lie  gain  in  one  place  would  precisely  ecjuai  ibe  los.s  in  the 
her.  But  the  trnc  stale  of  the  uiaiier  is  ninoh  more  favorable  to 
e  coituu-grower.  It  is  calculated  that  the  cotton  manufaetories 
the  United  States  absorb  at  least  Iwa  hundred  thousand  bales 
cotton  annually,  I  believe  it  to  be  more.  *V\w  two  ports  of 
jston  and  Providence  alone  rec^'ived  duriuiT^  the  la^^t  year  near  one 
indred  and  tt^n  llionsand  bnh^?.  Tlie  arnotnit  is  annually 
creii^in^,     Tlie  raw  rnalerjal  oflJial  Ivvo  Inuidrrd  tliovi!?anil  bales 
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nnmbcr  of  objects  of  his  consumption  from  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
ihey  in  turn  purchase   his  fabrics.     Putting  it  upon  the  ground 
merely  of  supplying  those  with  necessary  articles  who  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  them,  ought  there  to   be  from   any  quarter  an 
objection  to  the  only  system  by  which  that  object  can  be  accom- 
plished ?     But  can  there  be  any  doubt,  with  those  who  will  reflect,    *  h 
that  the  actual  amount  of  cotton  consumed  is  increased  by  the     / ^. 
home  manufacture  ?    The  main  argument  of  gentlemen  is  founded    ' 
upon  the  idea  of  mutual  ability  resulting  from  mutual  exchanges.     -^ 
They  would  furnish  an  ability  to  foreign  nations  by  purchasing 
from  them,  and  I,  to  our  own  people,  by  exchanges  at  home.     K 
the  American  manufacture  were  discontinued,  and  that  of  England 
were  to  take  its  place,  how  would  she  sell  the  additional  quantity 
of  twenty-four  millions  of  cotton  goods,  which  we  now  make?      h 
Tons?     That,  has  been  shown  to  be  impracticable.     To  other        , 
foreign  nations  ?     She  has  already  pushed  her  supplies  to  them  to 
the  utmost  extent.     The  ultimate  consequence  would  then  be,  to 
diminish  the  total  consumption  of  cotton,  to  say  nothing  now  of 
the  reduction  of  price  that  would  take  place  by  throwing  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  the  two  hundred  thousand  bales,  which,  no 
longer  being  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  would  go  thither. 
Second,  that  the  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty, 
and  falls  on  the  producer  of  cotton. 

[Here  general  Hayne  explained,  and  said,  that  he  never  contended  that  an  import 
duty  was  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  under  all  circumstances ;  he  had  explained  in 
His  speech  his  ideas  of  the  precise  operation  of  the  existing  system.  To  which  Mr. 
Clay  replied,  that  he  had  seen  the  argument  so  stated  in  some  of  the  ingenious  essayt 
Irom  the  South  Carolina  press,  and  would  therefore  answer  it.] 

The  framers  of  our  constitution,  by  granting  the  power  to  con- 
gress to  lay  imports,  and  prohibiting  thai  of  laying  an  export  duty, 
manifested  that  ihey  did  not  regard  them  as  equivalent.  Nor  does 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  An  export  duly  fallens  upon,  and 
incorporates  itself  with,  the  article  on  which  it  is  laid.  The  article 
cannot  escape  from  it — it  pursues  and  follows  it,  wherever  the 
article  goes;  and  if,  in  the  foreign  market,  the  supply  is  above  or 
just  equal  to  the  demand,  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  will  be  a 
clear  deduction  to  the  exporter  from  the  price  of  the  article.  But 
an  import  duty  on  a  foreign  article  leaves  the  exporter  of  the 
domestic  article  free,  first,  to  import  specie ;  secondly,  goods  which 
are  free  from  the  protecting  duty;  or,  thirdly,  such  goods  as,  being 
chargeable  with  the  protecting  duty,  he  can  sell  at  home,  and  throw 
the  duty  on  the  consumer. 

But,  it  is  confidently  argued  that  the  import  duty  falls  upon  the 
grower  of  cotton ;  and  the  case  has  been  put  in  debate,  and  again 
and  again  in  conversation,  of  the  South  Carolina  planter,  who 
exports  onf  hundred  bales  of  cotton  to  Liverpool,  exchanges  them 
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sr  one  liundred  bal^s  of  mercfafllfidisef  mid  wlif*ii  he  brings  them 

ome,  being"  compeIlt*d  to  leave  El  the  euMtiim-hoiissi*  forty  bale«  in 
le  form  of  tlutit*.^.  The  arguraeiji  is  founded  on  lite  assiiiription 
lai  :i  duty  of  forty  per  centum  amounts  1o  a  flubtrnt^tion  of  forty  from 
le  one  hujidrod  balea  of  merchandise.  The  first  objeirlioii  to  it  iSi 
lal  it  supposes  a  case  of  barter^  which  nf3Vcr  occurs.  If  it  be 
^plied^  that  it  neverihdesa  occurs  in  the  opiTalioni  of  commerce, 
le  ant^wiT  woul<l  be  thai,  ttinc**  lh*i*  t*xport  of  Carolina  eoHon  is 
bielly  m-ade  i>y  Ne\v^  York  or  foniign  mernlmnti^^  the  loss  Blaied, 
■  it  really  accrued,  would  fall  upon  them,  and  not  upon  thcplamc*r 
lut,  to  tc^^t  the  corretiniKH^  of  the  hypothetical  i'M!*t%  h*t  ua  suppose 
lat  the  duty,  int^terid  of  forty  per  centum,  should  he  ont*  hundred  and 
fty,  whieh  is  asiscrlGd  to  bo  the  duty  in  ^lorne  caHCi?.  Then,  the 
'lanler  would  not  only  lasic  the  whoh*  hundred  bales  of  uuTchan- 
iscj  which  he  had  gotten  for  his  hunfin»d  bales  of  cotton,  but  he 
/ould  liavc  to  ]nin/ba»e|  with  other  niean.S'ift  addiiional  fifty  bidcS| 
1  order  to  enrdilt*him  to  pay  the  duties  accruing  on  die  proeeeds 
f  the  eottoth  Auoiher  answer  i^^  that  if  \hfi prodticer  of  cotton  in 
Vniericaj  exchanged  against  English  fabric?,  pays  the  duty?  the 
rofhrer  o(  tha^i}  fiibrics  al.'5D  ]>ays  itj  and  tluai  jl  is  twiet*' paid, 
hieh  must  be  the  eon  ?^t  que  nee,  unless  the  prinriple  ij^  true  on  one 
Ide  of  the  Adantic^  and  false  on  the  other  'V\u^  iroc  answrr  is, 
lat  tfie  exporter  of  an  arliele,  if  he  invests  its  proi-eeds  in  a  frtoMgn 
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horses,  oxen,  wages  of  overseer,  &c.  Estimating  the  exports  of 
South  Carolina  at  eight  millions,  one  third  is  two  million  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars ; 
of  which  one  fourth  will  be  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  dollars.  Now,  supposing  the 
protecting  duty  to  be  fifty  per  centum,  and  that  it  all  enters  into  the 
price  of  the  article,  the  amountpaid  by  South  Carolina  would  only 
be  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  one  third  dollars.  But  the  total  revenue  of  the 
United  States  may  be  stated  at  twenty-five  millions,  of  which  the 
proportion  of  South  Carolina,  whatever  standard,  whether  of  wealth 
or  population,  be  adopted,  would  be  about  one  million.  Of  course, 
on  this  view  of  the  subject,  she  actually  pays  only  about  one.  third 
of  her  fair  and  legitimate  share.  I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  actual  expenditure  in  South  Carolina ; 
they  may  be  greater  than  I  have  stated,  in  respect  to  other  parts  of 
the  cotton  country ;  but  if  they  are,  that  fact  does  not  arise  from 
any  defect  in  the  system  of  public  policy. 

Fourth.  An  abandonment  of  the  American  system,  it  is  urged, 
would  lead  to  an  addition  to  our  exports  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  cotton  in  the  raw  state,  would  produce  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  in  the  manufactured  state,  supposing  no  greater  measure 
of  value  to  be  communicated,  in  the  manufactured  form,  than  that 
which  our  industry  imparts.  Now  sir,  where  would  markets  be 
found  for  this  vast  addition  to  the  supply  ?  Not  in  the  United 
States,  certainly,  nor  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  England 
having  already  everywhere  pressed  her  cotton  manufaetures  to  the 
utmost  point  of  repletion.  We  must  look  out  for  new  worlds, 
seek  for  new  and  unknown  races  of  mortals,  to  consume  this 
immense  increase  of  cotton  fabrics. 

[General  Hayne  said,  that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  naillions  to  the  amount  of  our  exports  would  be  of  cotton  alone,  but  of  other 
articles.] 

V^h^X  other  articles?  Agricultural  produce — bread-stuffs,  beef  and 
pork,  and  so  forth  ?  Where  shall  we  find  markets  for  them  ?  Whither 
shall  we  go?  To  what  country,  whose  ports  are  not  hermetically 
sealed  against  their  admission?  Break  down  the  home-market  and 
you  are  without  resource.  Destroy  all  other  interests  in  the  country, 
for  the  imaginary  purpose  of  advancing  the  cotton-planting  interest, 
and  you  inflict  a  positive  injury,  without  the  smallest  practical 
benefit  to  the  cotton-planter.  Could  Charleston,  or  the  whole 
south,  when  all  other  markets  are  prostrated,  or  shut  against  the 
reception  of  the  surplus  of  our  farmers,  receive  that  surplus? 
Would  they  buy  more  than  they  might  want  for  their  own 
consumption  ?     Could  they  find  markets  which  other  parts  of  the 
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anion  could  ijt^t?  Woiild  gcnilemeii  force  llic  frceioen  cif  all 
nortli  (^f  JaniCis  rivrr,  east  and  we*it,  like  ih£!  iniserEible  slave j  on  t!w 
Sabbaili  tiaVj  to  rep^iir  to  Chai'leatoo,  with  a  tnrkey  iin<leT  hi*  arm, 
or  a  pack  U[Hm  liis  back,  and  beg  ihc  clerk  of  eorrn*  English  or 
Scoieh  men^hunt,  li\ing  in  his  gorgeous  palace,  or  rolling?  in  hts 
splendid  coach  in  th«  itrects,  to  exchanp:"  his  HrtJck*  for  a  bit  of 
flannel  to  cover  bis  tiukfd  wife  and  diildrenl  No  I  I  am  5\ire 
that  I  do  no  more  ilian  jur^ric^e  lo  tlmr  liejirij*,  whrti  1  believe  that 
Ihcy  wcinid  reject  wfial  J  believe  to  he  the  inc!vital>le  ofiecla  of  their 
poliey. 

Fiiili.  But  h  is  conlended,  In  the  last  place,  that  the  eouih 
cannot;  from  [jliy^ieal  and  fithcr  caiiscsj  engage  in  tbo  manufao 
taring  aris.  I  deny  th«  premises,  and  I  deny  the  eonda**ion*  I 
deny  the  fact  of  inalitlity ;  and,  if  it  existed,  1  deny  the  eonchi*ion, 
t h a t  \v e  n uLs ! y  i  h e re  1  ore,  b rea k  do w n  on  r  ni n f i  n  fm*i  u  re?t^  u n d  n < m i  ri !«h 
those  of  foreis^n  cdu nines*.  The  Bontb  p<wist*:<se?*,  In  an  extraor- 
dinury  degree,  two  nf  the  most  important  elemcnM  of  inannfacrtunng 
Industry  — Mater-]H)\ver  and  labor.  The  former  give^  to  our  whole 
country  a  most  decided  advantage  over  Great  Britain.  Bnt  a  sinsfle 
exnerinicnt,  i?talcdby  ihe  geinleman  from  8nuih  (.'rtroliua^  in  wfiich 
a  lailhless  s^lavc  pnt  ihc  tt>reh  to  a  marmruetnrini,'  e^fi il>!it^ lime nr,  has 
iiseoti racked  sintilar  cnlerpriT^cs.  We  have  in  Kenmeky  the  same 
ieseriplitin  of  popnlation,   and  \vf?   em[)loy    ihem,    almost  exelu- 
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oouDtry  ?  Recall  to  your  recollection  the  fourth  of  March,  1829, 
when  the  lank,  lean,  famished  forms,  from  fen  and  forest,  and  the 
four  quarters  of  the  union,  gathered  together  in  the  halls  of 
patronage ;  or  stealing  by  evening's  twilight  into  the  apartments  oi 
the  president's  mansion,  cried  out,  with  ghastly  faces,  and  in  sepul- 
chral tones,  'give  us  bread!  give  us  treasury  pap!  give  us  our 
reward!'  England's  bard  was  mistaken;  ghosts  will  sometimes 
come,  called  or  uncalled.  Go  to  the  families  who  were  driven  from 
the  employments  on  which  they  were  dependent  for  subsistence,  in 
consequence  of  their  exercise  of  the  dearest  right  of  freemen.  Go 
to  mothers,  while  hugging  to  their  bosoms  their  starving  children. 
Go  to  fathers,  who,  alter  being  disqualified  by  long  public  service 
for  any  other  business,  were  stripped  of  their  humble  places,  and 
then  sought,  by  the  minions  of  authority,  to  be  stripped  of  all  that 
was  left  them  —  their  good  names — and  ask,  what  mercy  was 
shown  to  them!  As  for  myself,  born  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution, 
the  fijrst  air  that  I  ever  breathed  on  my  native  soil  of  Virginia 
having  been  that  of  liberty  and  independence,  I  never  expected 
justice,  nor  desired  mercy,  at  their  hands  ;  and  scorn  the  wrath  and 
defy  the  oppression  of  power. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topic  has,  I  think,  unnecessarily 
been  introduced  into  this  debate.  I  allude  to  the  charge  brought 
against  the  manufacturing  system,  as  favoring  the  growth  of  aristo- 
cracy. If  it  were  true,  would  gentlemen  prefer  supporting  foreign 
accumulations  of  wealth,  by  that  description  of  industry,  rather 
than  in  their  own  country  ?  But  is  it  correct  ?  The  joint  stock 
companies  of  the  north,  as  I  understand  them,  are  nothing  more 
than  associations,  sometimes  of  hundreds,  by  means  of  which  the 
small  earnings  of  many  are  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  the 
associates,  obtaining  corporate  privileges,  are  enabled  to  prosecute, 
under  one  superintending  head,  their  business  to  better  advantage. 
Nothing  can  be  more  essentially  democratic  or  better  devised  to 
counterpoise  the  influence  of  individual  wealth.  In  Kentucky, 
almost  every  manufactory  known  to  me,  is  in  the  hands  of  enter- 
prising and  self-made  men,  who  have  acquired  whatever  wealth 
they  possess  by  patient  and  diligent  labor.  Comparisons  are 
odious,  and  but  in  defence  would  not  be  made  by  me.  But  is 
there  more  tendency  to  aristocracy  in  a  manufactory,  supporting 
hundreds  of  freemen,  or  in  a  cotton  plantation,  with  its  not  less 
numerous  slaves,  sustaining  perhaps  only  two  white  families  — 
that  of  the  master  and  the  overseer  ? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable  topic,  to  two  general 
propositions  which  cover  the  entire  ground  of  debate.  The  first  is, 
that,  under  the  operation  of  the  American  system,  the  objects 
which  it  protects  and  fosters  are  brought  to  the  consumer  at  cheaper 
prices  than  they  commanded  prior  to  its  introduction,  or,  than  they 
would  command  if  it  did  not  exist     If  that  be  true,  ought  not  the 
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country  to  be  tonteiUed  and  satisfied  Willi  ihf^  sysJemj  iinlps? 
Boccjtid  pTopo^ilioii,  which  I  mean  presienlly  also  to  consid*!ri  \m 
Udfouiuled  ?  And  that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  I  he  system  is  lo 
sustain,  and  tliat  it  has  upheld,  the  prietB  of  all  our  agricultural  and 
other  prtKiuri',  iiitiuding  cotton. 

And  is  the  fact  not  indibpntabie,  that  aJl  esjiemiaJ  objects  of 
coiistimptinn  alltHled  by  I  be  lariflT,  arc  cheaper  and  belter  &inee  the 
act  of  IS'i-lt  1h:i!j  ihny  were  for  several  years  prior  to  that  law?  1 
ajipcal  far  irs  truth  to  eommon  observation^  find  to  all  praetleal  mem 
I  ajipeal  to  ilic  fanner  of  ihe  counrry»whHlier  hi*  duesi  not  purchtui6 
vti  better  term^  his  iron,  sj^alt^  brown  i«ug:ir,  collon  ffoodf^,  and 
wuolleas,  for  his  laboring  people?  Antl  I  n?tk  ilio  eotlun-plartler  If 
he  hii^  not  beon  better  and  tnun^  eheaply  supplied  wiih  hlsi  <::t>non' 
I  bagt^nag  ?  In  regaid  to  ihi^  hitter  article^  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  was  mistaken,  in  suppo*<ing  that  I  eonipiajned  that,  under 
theexistin^T  duty,  the  Kentucky  mantifa^turer  eould  not  eompeie 
with  the  Scotch-  The  Kentuckian  furnisher  a  more  subatantial 
and  a  chr^npcr  article,  and  at  a  more  uniform  and  regular  prie<?.. 
But  it  waf5  the  frauds^  ilie  vlnlationn  ui'  law,  of  whicli  I  did 
complain;  not  surnggliiiL^  in  the  coHtincin  Ht^ise  of  that  ])ractice, 
whif'h  has  something  bold,  darin^^^and  tniicrpriiriing  in  iijau  rncanj 
barefaced  cliealing,  by  fraudulrnl  invoices  and  false  dcnnminalions. 
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have  three  classes,  best-best,  and  best,  and  ordinary.  It  is  the  latter 
which  is  imported.  Of  the  whole  amount  imported,  there  is  only 
about  four  thousand  tons  of  foreign  iron  that  pays  the  high  duty, 
the  residue  paying  only  a  dut^  of  about  thirty  per  centum,  estimated 
on  the  prices  of  the  importation  of  1829.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  yielding  often  from  sixty  to  eighty  per 
centum,  while  theirs  produces  only  about  twenty-five.  This  fact  is 
so  well  known,  that  I  have  heard  of  recent  exportalions  of  iron  ore 
to  England. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  bar  iron,  being  a  raw  material,  ought  to 
be  admitted  free,  or  with  law  duties,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufac- 
turers themselves.  But  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  principle,  that  if 
our  country  is  producing  a  raw  material  of  prime  necessity,  and 
with  reasonable  protection,  can  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  our  wants,  that  raw  material  ought  to  be  protected, 
although  it  may  be  proper  to  protect  the  article  also  out  of  which 
it  is  manufactured.  The  tailor  will  ask  protection  for  himself, 
but  wishes  it  denied  to  the  grower  of  wool  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  broadcloth.  The  cotton  planter  enjoys  protection  for 
the  raw  material,  but  does  not  desire  it  to  be  extended  to  the 
cotton  manufacturer.  The  ship  builder  will  ask  protection  for 
navigation,  but  does  not  wish  it  extended  to  the  essential  articles 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  his  ship.  Each  in  his  proper 
vocation  solicits  protection,  but  would  have  it  denied  to  all  other 
interests  which  are  supposed  to  come  into  collision  with  his. 

Now  the  duly  of  the  statesman  is,  to  elevate  himself  above  these 
petty  conflicts;  calmly  to  survey  all  the  various  interests,  and 
deliberately  to  proportion  the  measures  of  proteelion  to  each, 
according  to  its  nature  and  to  the  general  wants  of  society.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  in  the  degree  of  protection  which  lias  been 
afforded  to  the  various  workers  in  iron,  tiiere  may  l>e  some  error 
committed,  although  I  have  lately  read  an  argunfent  of  much 
ability,  proving  that  no  injustice  has  really  been  done  to  them.  If 
there  be,  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  senate, 
is  that  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  success  of  our  manufacture  of 
coarse  cottons  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of  other  countries  in  foreign 
markets,  and  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  them. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  the  exports  of  this  article, 
which  is  sent  to  Mexico  and  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, to  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  Asia.  The  remarkable 
fact  was  lately  communicated  to  me,  that  the  same  individual, 
who  twenty-five  years  ago  was  engaged  in  the  importation  of 
cotton  cloth  from  Asia  for  American  consumption,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  exportation  of  coarse  American  cottons  to  Asia,  for  Asiatic 
consumption  I     And  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts,  now 
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1  my  eye,  (Mr.  SiUb^,)  Infornned  mr,  xhnx  on  Im  departiin;  from 
on  If,  amiTtig  the  laat  order*  wliiitli  he  gnu*,  niji*  vvus  fur  the 
xpririaliuii  uf  coiirse  coHoiis  to  Sumu^ra,  in  tli^-  viriiiily  uf  Ctdcuiia! 
iioltl  in  my  hand  a  Blatemenl,  d thrived  I'ruiii  lh«  t!HJ!*t  auihenlic 
ourcc^  showing  that  the  identical  de^cripfion  of  cuttou  doth,  which 
ultl  in  1817  ai  l%vt'n(y-nine  conls  per  yard,  wa»  -Hold  in  1819  at 
1^ etii V'one  trnt^,  in  ISdl  at  nineiccn  and  n  haif  ceni^.  in  18^  at 
tm*niecn  fcnis,  m  lS:i3  at  fourtt-rca  and  a  half  rents,  iji  18'^7  at 
ijrtten  ciun^,  in  [S29  at  nine  cenls^  in  18^30  at  nine  and  a  half 
em.s,  and  in  1S3J  a1  from  ten  and  a  Itnlf  to  deven.  Such  ib  the 
.'ondcrfnl  elll'etof  proiecl(ori,cornjnilition,nnd  improvement  in  i<kiU, 
omhifitd !  The  year  18^9  wat^  cmi*  of  som<* fiiilTmng  lo  this  bmnch 
f  indnislry,  probably  owing  to  the  princupir  of  nmipeiititin  being 
ushed  lou  I'ar.  Ih.'nca  \V€*  observe  a  Bmall  ri?*e  in  thi.'  artielc*  oi 
ie  next  two  yenr,'^.  The  introduftian  of  t^itlieo  priallng  into  the 
Jniled  States,  eon ^ti lutes  an  important  cm  in  our  manufar^mring 
iduslry.  It  eommrnced  about  the  year  IS35,  and  has  since  made 
nch  astonish in;f^  advances^  Xhni  the  whole  quantity  now  ajmually 
rioted  is  bnt  hule  5?hort  of  i\-y\\  unWon^  of  ynrds — ^;ib(nit  two 
lird^a  of  our  whole  cf^neuinftlion-  It  is  a  bi^miiifnl  nianularluie, 
ornhining  great  laerljauit-al  s^kill  wilh  seifriTilic  dit^e{>vtTie8  in 
herni.stry.  The  engraved  cylin<lers  for  nial^iiiir  the  impresi^ion 
-^fiTiire  jnurJi   Insttv  :ind    mit  in   TrniiLsilion  tin*  m^niiii^  of  the  tine 
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threads,  and  replace  the  exhausted  balls  or  broaelies.  At  stated 
hours  they  are  called  to  their  meals,  and  go  and  return  with  light 
and  cheerful  step.  At  night  they  separate,  and  repair  to  their 
respective  houses,  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  guardian,  or  friend. 
'  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do,  but  the 
seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.'  Accordingly, 
we  behold  them,  on  that  sacred  day,  assembled  together  in  His 
temples,  and  in  devotional  attitudes  and  with  pious  countenances 
offering  their  prayers  to  heaven  for  all  its  blessings ;  of  which  it  is 
not  the  least,  that  a  system  of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  their 
country,  which  admits  of  their  obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
Manufactures  have  brought  into  profitable  employment  a  vast 
amount  of  female  labor,  which,  without  them,  would  be  lost  to  the 
country. 

In  respect  to  woollens,  every  gentleman's  own  observation  and 
experience  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  great  reduction  of 
price  which  has  taken  place  in  most  of  these  articles,  since  the 
tariff  of  1824.  It  would  have  been  still  greater,  but  for  the  high 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  itnposed  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the 
farming  interest  But,  without  going  into  particular  details,  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  inviting  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  a  single  article 
of  general  and  necessary  use.  The  protection  given  to  flannels  in 
18^  was  fully  adequate.  It  has  enabled  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  American  market ;  and 
now,  let  us  look  at  the  effect.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  firom 
a  highly  respectable  mercantile  house,  showing  the  price  of  four 
descriptions  of  flannel  during  six  years.  Tlie  average  price  of 
them,  in  1826,  was  thirty-eight  cents  and  three  quarters ;  in  1827, 
thirty-eight;  in  1828,  (the  year  of  the  tarifl*,)  forty-six;  in  1829, 
thirty-six;  in  1830,  (notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
wool,)  thirty-two ;  and  in  1831,  thirly-two  and  one  quarter.  These 
facts  require  no  comments.  I  have  before  me  another  statement  of 
a  practical  and  respectable  man,  well  versed  in  the  flannel  manu- 
facture in  America  and  England,  demonstrating  that  the  cost  of 
manufacture  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  countries;  and  that, 
although  a  yard  of  flannel  which  would  sell  in  England  at  fifteen 
cents,  would  command  here  twenty-two,  the  diflbreiice  of  seven 
cents  is  the  exact  difference  between  the  cost  in  the  two  countries, 
of  the  six  ounces  of  wool  contained  in  a  yard  of  flannel. 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to  1802,  with  a  duty 
of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  averaged  fourteen  cents  per 
pound.  The  same  article,  during  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1S30, 
with  a  duty  of  three  cents,  has  averaged  only  eight  cents  per  pound. 
Nails,  with  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound,  are  selling  at  six  cents. 
Window  glass,  eight  by  ten,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1824,  sold  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  per  hundred  feet;  it  now  sells  for  three 
dollars  seventy-five  cents. 


SrefiCHSd     OF     HENHY     CliJlT. 

The  gentleirian  from  South  Carolina,  senmble  of  the  incontest* 
atle  fiici  u(  tht!  \ory  great  rediiction  jn  the  prict*  of  tin*  nocesitiiFi^s 
of  iift*,  prolt^cled  by  the  Ameriean  sy:?Hcni,  hm  Ml  ihe*  full  forc€  of 
it,  and  luis  pn-^sfuled  VEirious  explariiilioriii  of  llu*  rrmiwt'i^  to  whieh 
he  ai^crlbca  ii,  Tiie  first  is,  tlie  dimi  inched  pmdnt!:tion  of  the 
precious  metal^^  m  €omcqtience  of  the  diatres&ed  i?tate  of  the  CotUi' 
trit*;^  ill  whicii  iht^y  am  extracted,  and  ihe  coiisrquent  increase  of 
their  vahie,  relative  lo  ihul  uf  I  lie  eoniTTUHlitiei<  for  which  they  are 
exchanged.  But,  if  ihla  he  llit!  trwe  c  ans^  of  I  ho  rednctian  of  price^ 
Us  operation  ought  to  haves  been  j^eneml,  on  all  cibjecrM,  ynd  of 
course  upon  cotton  among  the  reeit.  An<i,  in  point  of  faet,  the 
di[nijiished  priee  of  that  staple  is  not  greater  than  ihe  diminution 
of  tliK  vakie  of  other  9tHples  of  our  agricuhun\  Flour,  which 
conunancled  i^orne  year*  ago,  ten  or  tw**lve  dolktnft  per  bsirrrl,  is  now 
Boltl  for  tivc.  The  fall  oriobrteco  ha?t  been  «tiU  rtiore.  The  kili^ 
foot  of  Murylund,  which  sold  rit  from  f^Sxieeii  to  twenty  dollur:*  pet 
huiulred,  now  produces  only  four  or  five*  That  of  Virgin m  has 
su^rairied  an  erjuaj  decline  Beef,  pork,  every  article  ainKist, 
produced  by  t)ie  larrner,  has  decreased  in  value.  On_f»lit  fuil  Scaitti 
Carolina,  then,  lo  submit  i[iiictly  lo  a  t^tate  of  1  Lings  wiiicli  is 
general,  and  proceeds  lr<nn  an  ur>rontrr»llable  eause  /  (hit^^ht  she 
to  ascribe  lo  the  *  accursed'  tarilTi  whni  resull.^  from  the  ctdi  unities 
of  civil  and  foreifrn  war,  ratdni.'  in  manv  counlries? 
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flhe  not  by  her  skill  and  extraordinary  adaptation  to  the  arts,  in 
truth,  largely  contributed  to  it  ? 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the  ' 
most  efficient  of  all  the  causes  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles,  and  that  is  competition.  By  competition,: 
the  total  amount  of  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase  of  the 
supply,  a  competition  in  the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the 
consumer  to  buy  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human  powers  operating 
on  the  affairs  of  mankind,  none  is  greater  than  thai  of  competition. 
It  is  action  and  reaction.  It  operates  between  individuals  in  the 
same  nation,  and  between  diflerent  nations.  It  resembles  the 
meeting  of  the  mountain  torrent,  grooving,  by  its  precipitous 
motion,  its  own  channel,  and  ocean's  tide.  Unopposed,  it  sweeps 
every  thing  before  it;  but,  counterpoised,  the  waters  become  calm, 
9afe,  and  regular.  It  is  like  the  segments  of  a  circle  or  an  arch; 
laken  separately,  each  is  nothing ;  but  in  their  combination  they 
oroduoe  efficiency,  symmetry,  and  perfection.  By  the  American 
system  this  vast  power  has  been  excited  in  America,  and  brought 
.nto  being  to  act  in  cooperation  or  collision  with  European  indus- 
try. Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  America ;  and  America 
acts  within  itself,  and  with  Europe.  The  consequence  is  the 
reduction  of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  argue 
from  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Europe,  to  her  own  presumed  skill 
and  labor  exclusively.  We  affect  her  prices,  and  she  affects  ours. 
This  must  always  be  the  case,  at  least  in  reference  to  any  articles 
as  to  which  there  is  not  a  total  non-intercourse ;  and  if  our  industry, 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  her  supplies,  should  produce  a 
diminution  in  the  price  of  those  supplies,  it  would  be  very  unfair 
to  ascribe  that  reduction  to  her  ingenuity,  instead  of  placing  it  to 
the  credit  of  our  own  skill  and  excited  industry. 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state  of  the  case,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  comprehend  the  causes  which  produce  it.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a  respectable  merchant,  well 
known  to  me,  in  which  he  says,  after  complaining  of  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  of  1828,  on  the  articles  to  which  it  applies,  some  of 
which  he  had  imported,  and  that  his  purchases  having  been  made 
in  England,  before  the  passage  of  that  tariff  was  known,  it  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  the  English  market,  that  the  articles  could  not 
be  resold  without  loss,  he  adds :  *  for  it  really  appears  that,  when 
additional  duties  are  laid  upon  an  article,  it  then  becomes  lotner 
instead  of  higher!'  This  would  not  probably  happen,  where  the 
supply  of  the  foreign  article  did  not  exceed  the  home  demand, 
unless  upon  the  supposition  of  the  increased  duly  having  excited 
or  stimulated  the  measure  of  the  home  production. 

The  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand. 
Whatever  affects  either,  affects  the  price.  If  the  supply  is  increased, 
the  demand  remaining  the  same,  the  price  deciines ;  rf  the  demand 
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I  increased,  the  supjijy  ftmminin^  thi*  suim^  thr  price  ad^^aJ1oeof' 
^  bi>ih  supply  iiti^l  <lt  ;nand  are  nudiminisilHnl,  tin*  pnt^^  is  stationai^f^ 
nd  I  lie  price  k  iiiliueoyecl  exactly  in  priiporUuij  to  the  degree  oi 
islarbimce  to  the  drmand  or  supply.  It  is,  tUereibrt!,  iv  gn^al  error 
i  fiuppi>^^  that  an  exktifig  or  new  duly  tiecesmrit^  b<*^'^>me»  ii 
:)iiipoiient  clement  to  ils  exact  amount  of  price,  Jl'  the  pnipor* 
ons  oi  deiimnd  and  siupply  Eire  VEiried  by  ihe  duly,  either  in 
u^ruciitint,'  iho  sLipjily,  or  diitiinbluuf*  tiie  demand,  or  tme  nersm^ 
rice  is  allei^red  ti^  tlie  extent  of  tliitt  vuriiUiuii.  But  Jbe  duty  uevBt 
eeomcs;in  inlt^^rul  part  of  the  firic*e,  excej>t  in  the  instunees  where 
le  demand  and  the  0Up}>iy  remaiu  ulier  tlie  duly  is  impo&edt. 
reciBeiy  what  iln-y  were  hcfore^  or  ihe  demand  is  incrensi.'d,  and 
ic  HUp[ily  reniiiiiis  siationary, 

CurjipeUiioii,  therefore,  wherever  ex i stingy  whether  at  home  or 
bro;uL  IS  the  [>iircnL  cuusc  of  chetipncss*  Jf  a  high  duty  exeites 
rodiH'tion  at  iKrine.ami  iheqmifiiily  of  the  domestic  artiele  exceeds 
le  amount  wliich  lutd  been  previously  imported,  the  priee  wUl  falL 
^Ina  account?^  for  uti  extraordinary  faei  dialed  by  a  senator  from 
lis.souri.  Throe  ei.  Jit?^  wiTe  laid  ^ts  is.  dtilv  upon  a  pound  *'(  If  Md, 
y  the  act  of  IS'^IS,  The  price  iit  liidena,  and  \hc  oiljcr  lead  iiiinegj 
fterwards  fell  to  trnt'  and  a  liaU  cenls  per  |K>und.  Now  it  is 
bvious  that  tiu^  duty  vlid  m>t,  in  thisi  e;\st%  tnter  into  llje  priee;  for 
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the  whole  mass.  Add,  therefore,  the  eighty  or  one  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  of  Louisiana  sugar  to  the  entire  mass  pro- 
duced in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a 
material  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  article,  throughout  Europe  ' 
and  America,  would  take  place.  The  Louisiana  sugar  substitut- 
ing foreign  sugar  in  the  home  market,  to  riie  amount  of  its  annual 
produce,  would  force  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  sugar  into  other 
markets,  which  being  glutted,  the  price  would  necessarily  decline, 
and  this  decline  of  price  would  press  portions  of  the  foreign  '" 
sugar  into  competition  in  the  United  States  with  Louisiana  sugar, 
the  price  of  which  would  also  be  brought  down.  The  fact  has 
been  in  exact  conformity  with  this  theory.  But  now  let  us  suppose 
the  Louisiana  sugar  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  general 
consumption,  what  then  would  happen  ?  A  new  demand  would 
be  created  in  America  for  foreign  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  the  eighty 
or  one  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  made  in  Louisiana ;  a  less 
amount  by  that  quantity,  would  be  sent  to  the  European  markets, 
and  the  price  would  consequently  every  where  rise.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  those  who,  by  keeping  on  duties,  keep  down  prices,  that 
tax  the  people,  but  those  who,  by  repealing  duties,  would  raise 
prices,  that  really  impose  burdens  upon  the  people. 

But  it  is  argued,  that  if,  by  the  skill,  experience,  and  perfection, 
which  we  have  acquired  in  certain  branches  of  manufacture,  they 
can  be  made  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  abroad,  and  enter  fairly 
into  competition  with  them,  why  not  repeal  the  duties  as  to  those 
articles?  And  why  should  we?  Assuming  the  truth  of  tlie 
supposition,  the  foreign  article  would  not  be  introduced  in  the 
regular  course  of  trade,  but  would  remain  excluded  by.  the  posses- 
sion of  the  home  market,  which  the  domestic  article  had  obtained. 
Tiie  repeal,  therefore,  would  have  noiegitirnate  ejfect.  But  might 
not  the  foreign  article  be  imported  in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our 
markets,  brc^ak  down  our  establishments,  and  ultimately  to  enable 
the  foreigner  to  monopolize  the  supply  of  our  consumption  ? 
America  is  the  greatest  foreign  market  for  European  manufactures. 
It  is  that  to  which  European  attention  is  constantly  directed.  If  a 
great  house  becomes  bankrupt  there,  its  store-houses  are  emptied, 
and  the  goods  are  shipped  to  America,  where,  in  consequence  of 
our  auctions,  and  our  custom-house  credits,  the  greatest  facilities 
are  afforded  in  the  sale  of  them.  Combinations  among  manufac- 
turers might  take  place,  or  even  the  operations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments might  be  directed  to  the  destruction  of  our  establishments. 
A  repeal,  therefore,  of  one  protecting  duty,  from  some  one  or  all 
of  these  causes,  would  be  followed  by  flooding  the  country  with 
the  foreign  fabric,  surcharging  the  market,  reducing  the  price,  and 
a  complete  prostration  of  our  manufactories ;  after  which  the 
foreigner  would  leisurely  look  about  to  indemnify  himself  in  the 
increased  prices  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  command  by  his 
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noriopoly  t>f  tli*^  ^^^pply  ^f  f^vif  r-onstimptinn.  Whm  Americi 
■i;i/rn,  nfier  \hc  go  vera  m  en  i  had  displayed  thia  v  a  ari  Hating  policy, 
.von Id  be  ag'un  T<f opted  to  place  \hv  smiilJc-st  cofilidt*nc<*  in  the 
nihlii^  fjjiilu  and  adventure  otiec  rnorc  in  \hh  hnmvh  i>t'  tiiduslnr? 
Genllemcn  Ijjive  nllowtHl  lo  I  lie  TTiJiiiufniiiiring  fiorticjiift  of  the 
'ornrniniity  no  perue ;  they  have  he^n  rutiHtanily  Threatened  wUh 
ho  ovrrihrowot'  ihe  American  syHtem*  Krotn  the  year  1820,  if 
tot  iVoni  181 6^  ihnvn  to  this  time,  lln^y  have  been  held  in  t 
*<iridition  of  consitaat  tilwrm  and  iiiswtinty.  Noihinp:  i*  more 
^rf'jndif'iul  to  thti  i^reiit  intcmpiM  of  n  nsition  tljnn  niis^ettled  and 
waning  policy.  Ahhough  every  appi^ul  tn  iht*  naiioii;*!  legii^lature 
las*  lieen  re^^jponded  to  in  conformity  with  lhe^idheHandsenlhnt?nts 
it  the  £jri -at  majority  ^  the  people^  measure**  of  prolection  have 
inly  be(*ji  carried  by«uch3m«ll  majorities  as  to  cxciie  hoijcs  on 
he  our  liand^  and  f«*ars  on  ilie  trfhen  Lh  the  conntrv  brt^atbe,  let 
iFi  vasit  rcHionrers  hr  devehi|ji*d,  IrX  its?  energ-ies*  in*  fnhy  put  forihi 
et  it  liave  Iranffnilliiy,  and  my  word  for  it,  the  degree  of  |M?rfectinn 
n  tlir  arts  wJiieh  it  will  exhibit,  will  be  greater  than  that  which  lias 
K'l^a  pre^^ented^  astonishing?  fis  onr  proirrr^is  ha.^  been,  Ahhonsfh 
oine  brniu^ies  of  tair  marmfat  tnn^s  miL;Ii!,  and  in  lorciLm  markets 
unv  do,  feadessly  ei>nt<aid  with  J^iinilar  foreiiin  falirieH,  th*'re  are 
nany  olber:-  yet  in  llirir  infaney,  ?4iroi,f^Mn^  with  thi*  (bllic^nliies 
vhieh  cncomparis  \\wnu     We  slnmld  look  at  the  whole  syi^temr  mid 
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would  do  without  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market ;  and  by  the 
augmentation  of  wesdth  produced  by  manufacturing  industry, 
which  enlarges  our  powers  of  consumption  both  of  domestic  and 
foreign  articles.  The  importance  of  the  home  market  is  among  the 
established  maxims  which  are  universally  recognised  by  all  writers 
and  all  men.  However  some  may  diftfer  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  the  foreign  and  the  home  market,  none  deny  to  the  latter 
great  value  and  high  consideration.  It  is  nearer  to  us ;  beyond  the 
control  of  foreign  legislation ;  and  undisturbed  by  those  vicissitudes 
to  which  all  international  intercourse  is  more  or  less  exposed.  The 
most  stupid  are  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  large  manufactory,  or  of  a  market  town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of 
a  navigable  stream,  which  connects  their  farms  with  some  great 
capital  If  the  pursuits  of  all  men  were  perfectly  the  same,  although 
they  would  be  in  possession  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  the 
particular  produce  of  their  industry,  they  might,  at  the  same  time, 
be  in  extreme  want  of  other  necessary  articles  of  human  subsist- 
ence. The  uniformity  of  the  general  occupation  would  preclude 
all  exchanges,  all  commerce.  It  is  only  in  the  ll^ersity  of  the 
vocations  of  the  members  of  a  community  that  the  means  can  be 
found  for  those  salutary  exchanges  which  conduce  to  the  general 
prosperity.  And  \he  greater  that  diversity,  the  more  extensive  and 
the  more  animating  is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if  foreign 
market'^  were  freely  and  widely  open  to  the  reception  of  our  agri- 
cultural produce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and  the  distance  of  the 
interior,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  large  portions  of  it  could 
never  profitably  reach  the  foreign  market.  But  let  us  qiiit  this  field 
of  theory,  clear  as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system  of  protection,  beginning  with  the  most  valuable  staple  of 
our  agriculture. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circumstance  that  excites  our 
surprise,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  amount  of  it  has  annually 
increased.  Does  not  this  fact,  however,  demonstrate  that  the 
cuhivation  of  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  unprofitable  ?  If  the 
business  were  ruinous,  would  more  and  more  have  annually 
engaged  in  it?  The  quantity  in  1816,  was  eighty-one  millions  of 
pounds;  in  1826,  two  hundred  and  four  millions;  and  in  1830, 
near  three  hundred  millions  I  The  ground  of  greatest  surprise  is, 
that  it  has  been  able  to  sustain  even  its  present  price  with  such  an 
enormous  augmentation  of  quantity.  It  could  not  have  been  done 
but  for  the  combined  operation  of  three  causes,  by  which  the 
consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  has  been  greatly  extended,  in 
consequence  of  their  reduced  prices :  first,  competition ;  second, 
the  improvement  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  and,  thirdly,  the  low 
price  of  the  raw  material.  The  crop  of  1819,  amounting  to  eighty- 
eight  millions  of  pounds,  produced  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars ; 
the  crop  of  1823,  when  the  amount  was  swelled  to  one  himdred 
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md  scveiily-four  million!*,  (ulnioflfl  dcnibli'.  that  of  1819,)  produced 
i  los^a  ^inn  by  riioR'  ilion  hulf  a  millioii  of  dollars ;  and  the  crop  of 
,81^-4,  atuoimtiiig  lo  ihifly  miUions  of  pounds  Jess  than  thai  of  tb^ 
^rtcedini:^  y^^^r?  prodac^id  a  million  and  a  Iialf  of  dolhira  niorCp 

jr  ihert!  be  any  limndation  for  thr  r?*tal>lmbrd  law  of  priet*,  stippl y, 
uid  demiind^  *^^g^^^  "***  *'***  f*^*'^  '^^  ''*|3  gi\?ut  incTease  of  the  supply 

0  aeoount  sati??factorily  for  the  alleged  low  price  of  cotton?  Is  it 
U'ot^ssary  to  look  beyond  that  single  fac-t  to  the  tnrilT,  to  the 
Jiiriinislicd  price  of  the  niinc!^  furnishing  ihi*  precious  metals j  or  to 
iuy  nibtT  eau!?c,  for  rhc  Bolution?  This  ^bjcrt  is  well  undcTsttJod 
n  ibe  i^outh,  atn]  alihough  I  cannt»t  approve  Uic*  pnieliee  whleb  has 
n*vi\  introdueed  of  (juoting  authority,  atjd  HtiU  Ii^^.^  the  auihorhv  of 
ji'Wi^puper?^,  for  favorite  iheorien,  I  muyt  nv-k  permission  a(  ibe 
Kaiale  to  read  an  article  from  a  southern  newspaper. 

|}T«?re  gcneritl  H»yne  r«queiti^  Mr>  Cl^iy  to  j^v«  Tta«  namtr  of  tbe  ftutbcidty,  that 

1  miicht  appffnr  whf^tber  it  wa*  not  »oni«  iHh^T  lb«ij  m  w^qlhcrm  p5*ii«t  #3C|)T¥tAiitg 
muUiern  sff aliments.  Mr  Clay  slaled  tkal  it  was  from  the  Ch>*fWT*»n  City  GnreHe^ 
iiii%lifi  bciiGved,  oflhe  oMest  &iid  itio^t  respecti^bb  prtpila  in  thai  rtty^  nUhoii^^  Kft 
rt'*i»not  sure  whawni^}^l  be  its  senlimenU  cm  Ihe  (Question  wKkh  «t  pref^cn!  ilivid^t 
h«Jseoplfi  of  South  CaroliMi.  TIkj  :uNf  If?  tuniprisH!*  ;i  ju]]  r)i|?];inatioii  ^'.  -^ur.  [uw 
ific**  or  cotton,  and  assigna  to  jL  its  Iruc  cause — mcmascJ  pmdu4:tioih| 

Let  1T3   suppose   that  the  home  rlcinaud  for  roltoii,  whifb   has 
icen  crt'ated  by  I  fie  Ani<^rif*an  sy^^tcuij  wvm  lo  eeage,  and  that  ihe 
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profitably  employed  without  manufactures.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that 
the  system  excites  and  creates  labor,  and  this  labor  creates  wealth, 
and  this  new  wealth  communicates  additional  ability  to  consume, 
which  acts  on  all  the  objects  contributing  to  human  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  The  amount  of  cotton  imported  into  the  two  ports  of 
lioston  and  Providence  alone  during  the  last  year,  (and  it  was 
imported  exclusively  for  the  home  manufacture,)  was  one  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  bales. 

On  passing  from  that  article  to  others  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions, we  shall  find  not  less  gratifying  facts.  The  total  quantity  of 
flour  imported  into  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  was  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  barrels,  and  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  half  barrels ;  of  which,  there 
were  from  Virginia,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  barrels ;  of  Indian 
com,  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  bushels ;  of  oats,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine  bushels ;  of  rye,  about  fifty  thousand  bushels ; 
and  of  shorts,  thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
bushels ;  into  the  port  of  Providence,  seventy-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  barrels  of  flour ;  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  bushels  of  rye.  And 
there  were  discharged  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  bushels  of  Indian 
corn ;  two  hundred  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  bushels  of  rye  and  barley.  There  were 
slaughtered  in  Boston  during  the  same  year,  1831,  (the  only  northern 
city  from  which  I  have  obtained  returns,)  thirty-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two  beef  cattle;  fifteen  thousand  and  four 
hundred  calves ;  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-lbree 
sheep,  and  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sevenly-one 
swine.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  there  is  not  a  less  qnantily 
of  southern  flour  consumed  at  the  north  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
barrels,  a  greater  amount,  probably,  than  is  shipped  to  all  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  world  together. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  farming  country  of  the 
United  States  —  of  all  that  portion  which  lies  north,  east,  and  west 
of  James  river,  including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina  —  if  a  home 
market  did  not  exist  for  this  immense  amount  of  agricultural 
produce?  Without  that  market,  where  could  it  be  sold?  In 
foreign  markets?  If  their  restrictive  laws  did  not  exist,  their 
capacity  would  not  enable  them  to  purchase  and  consume  this  vast 
addition  to  their  present  supplies,  which  must  be  thrown  in,  or 
thrown  away,  but  for  the  home  market.  But  their  laws  exclude  us 
from  their  markets.     I  shall  content  myself  by  calling  the  attention 
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of  the  sienute  to  Great  Britain  only*  The  duties  in  the  poTt»  of  tho 
uniied  kingdom  orj  bread'StuHs  arc  pmliilittory,  t*xt*ept  in  Mmi*^  of 
dearth.  t)ji  riec,  the  duty  is  fiftee?n  s^liilting^  sterling  per  hnitdn'd 
weight,  beint^'  more  than  one  imndr**d  per  eftmini.  On  manufac^ 
Eured  tobacco  it  is  nine  shillings  .%terljii*(  per  pound,  or  abont  two 
;hoii:*a[Kl  per  centum*  On  leaf  tobacco  three  sbUIiiigs  per  pound,  or 
Diie  tbousunci  two  lumdred  per  centum.  On  lamber^und  aorrjeotljer 
arlic-h's,  \\wy  ar*^  from  four  hundred  to  fiiu^vir  huudred  per  cA^iittUB 
more  ihan  nji  similar  arJidea  importt%l  frtjui  Briliwh  t^oionics.  In 
the  Brilish  West  Jiulicss  tlie  <bily  on  brfC,  jjork,  huuif^,  and  biie<nj,  is* 
twelve  shillings  sterling  pi^r  huudnni,  mom  than  one  bniidred  jier 
sentnm  on  the  tir^i  <;oM  ot  beef  and  pork  in  the  western  Mates*  And 
j*et  tireat  Britaiu  \fi  the  power  in  whoBc  behalf  we  are  called  upon  to 
legisilate,  bo  tbut  in-  may  enable  her  to  purchase  our  etittun !  —  Great 
Britain,  that  thinks  <inly  of  her&elf  in  hrr  own  ie^isihuionl  Wboji 
have  we  expcrie nrt-d  justice,  much  lep^s  fnvor,  nJ  \wf  hmuU  1  When 
Jid  she  shape  her  legislation  in  reference  to  ibe  iri1ere!*tf<  of  any 
foreign  power?  She  is  a  great,  opulcot^  and  powerful  nation  ;  bui 
haughty,  arrogant,  and  m[>rreilious;  not  more  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  llie  sea  tlial  girl:^  hiT  isl;m<b  iban  i5be  is 
separated  in  feeling,  ^ym]>:ithy,  or  frit*jjdly  enn^idt  nnion  of  tlieir 
welfare.  Genllcmen,  in  isnpposingit  irnprLietieabie  chat  wr  should 
SUecessfiilly  compete  with  hi.^r  in  njanufaeturei?^  do  injn>^liee  lo  the 
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system,  than  without  it;  I  should  still  argue  that  high  or  low  prices 
were  themselves  relative — relative  to  the  ability  to  pay  them.  It 
is  in  vain  to  tempt,  to  tantalize  us  with  the  lower  prices  of  European 
fabrics  than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase 
them.  If,  by  the  home  exchanges,  we  can  be  supplied  with  neces- 
sary, even  if  they  are  dearer  and  worse  articles  of  American 
production  than  the  foreign,  it  is  better  than  not  to  be  supplied  at 
alL  And  how  would  the  large  portion  of  our  country,  which  I 
have  described,  be  supplied,  but  for  the  home  exchanges  ?  A  poor 
people,  destitute  of  wealth  or  of  exchangeable  commodities,  has 
nothing  to  purchase  foreign  fabrics  with.  To  them  they  are  equally 
beyond  their  reach,  whether  their  cost  be  a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It 
is  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth, 
her  excited  and  protected  industry,  is  enabled  to  bear  a  burden 
of  taxation,  which,  when  compared  to  that  of  other  nations,  appears 
enormous ;  but  which,  when  her  immense  riches  are  compared  to 
theirs,  is  light  and  trivial.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  drawn  a  lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our  coasts,  bays,  rivers, 
and  harbors ;  and  he  argues  that  these  proclaimed  the  design  of 
Providence,  that  we  should  be  a  commercial  people.  I  agree  with 
him.  We  differ  only  as  to  the  means.  He  would  cherish  the 
foreign,  and  neglect  the  internal  trade.  I  would  foster  both. 
What  is  navigation  without  ships,  or  ships  without  cargoes  ?  By 
penetrating  the  bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and  extracting  from 
them  their  precious  treasures ;  by  cuUivating  the  earth,  and  securinff 
a  home  market  for  its  rich  and  abundant  products ;  by  employing 
the  water  power  with  which  we  are  blessed ;  by  stimulating  and 
protecting  our  native  industry,  in  all  its  forms;  we  shall  but  nourish 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question,  in  reference  only  to  a 
state  of  peace ;  but  a  season  of  war  ought  not  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. We  have  enjoyed  near  twenty  years  of  peace ;  but  who 
can  tell  when  the  storm  of  war  shall  again  break  forth  ?  Have  we 
forgotten,  so  soon,  the  privations  to  which  not  merely  our  brave 
soldiers  and  our  gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but  the  whole  com- 
munity, during  the  last  war,  for  the  want  of  absolute  necessaries? 
To  \vhat  an  enormous  price  they  rose !  And  how  inadequate  the 
supply  was,  at  any  price!  The  statesman  who  justly  elevates  his 
views,  will  look  behind  as  well  as  forward,  and  at  the  existing 
state  of  things ;  and  he  will  graduate  the  policy,  which  he  recom- 
mends, to  all  the  probable  exigences  which  may  arise  in  the  re|)ublic. 
Taking  this  comprehensive  range,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  higher  prices  of  peace,  if  prices  were  higher  in  peace,  were 
more  than  compensated  by  the  lower  prices  of  war,  during  which, 
supplies  of  all  essential  articles  are  indispensable  to  its  vigorous, 
effectual,  and  glorious  prosecution.  I  conclude  this  part  of  the 
argument  with  the  hope  that  my  humble  exertions  have  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  showing. 


SFEECQfiS     OF     WrPfftV     QUAY  . 


First,  thai  the  poUey  whiiJi  we  have  been  conKidcnng  ought 

)  contiime  to  be  regarded  a^  the  genumc  Afiicricaii  sysic'ni* 
St/enndly,  thcit  the   free  trade  system,  whieh  is  proposed  as  iH 
ibslitutc,  ought  really  to  be  eouaidercd  at*  th<^   BritUh  colonial 

/sferru 

T 111 rdly,  that  ilic  Ammcan  systc^in  i»  benttfieial  to  ull  r>an»ortlie 
nion,  and  ab.==olule]y  necesiHury  to  tnticli  ihe  lar^t^r  portion - 

FoLirihly,  ihai  the  f>nce  of  the  great  staple  of  <!utlofl,  atid  of  all 
ar  ehief  produitirm*  of  agric'ulture,  hat*  been  sustained  and 
phi'lii,  ami  a  dt  L-Jitie  averted,  by  the  pmteciive  gystem, 

Fillhly,  tliat  if  ihe  foriNi^^ii  demand  for  eoiton  has  been  ai  aQ 
imitiished,  by  the  opc^raljon  of  that  Fyt^tem,  the  diniinution  haf 
eea  more  than  compoEuiated»  io  tho  additional  deniand  crealiid  at 
ome. 

Sixthly,  that  the  constant  tcneleney  of  Oic  !*y^t(^rn,  by  erestiiig 
3m  petit  ion  amons:^  onmelvei%  and  between  Ameriean  and  Euro* 
ean  iiidusiry,  recijircxsally  nclaig  upon  each  other,  Is  to  reduce 
fiet'ft  of  marjiirueliired  objecla* 

Sevejithly,  th.ttj  in  point  of  fact,  objects  within  th«*  sc&pe  of  the 
alley  of  i^nneetioii,  have  greaily  lalk  Ji  In  prlee. 

Eiij;hthly,  ihat  if,  in  a  K-a^iun  of  peace,  theste  benefits  are  experi- 
iced^  ij)  a  seasoji  of  war,  when  the  foreiiiJi  sn]>ply  might  be  cut 
%  they  wonhl  be  jnueh  more  exleiisively  fell* 
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I  am  happy  to  hear  this  explanation.  But,  sir,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  from  our  view  the  facts,  that  there  is  a  great  excitement 
in  South  Carolina;  that  the  protective  system  is  openly  and 
violently  denounced  in  popular  meetings ;  and  that  the  legislature 
itself  has  declared  its  purpose  of  resorting  to  counteracting  meas- 
ures, a  suspension  of  which  has  only  been  submitted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  congress  time  to  retrace  its  steps.  With 
respect  to  this  union,  Mr.  President,  the  truth  cannot  be  too  gener- 
ally proclaimed,  nor  too  strongly  inculcated,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
the  whole  and  to  all  the  parts  —  necessary  to  those  parts,  indeed,  in 
different  degrees,  but  vitally  necessary  to  each  —  and  that  threats 
to  disturb  or  dissolve  it,  coming  from  any  of  the  parts,  would  be 
quite  as  indiscreet  and  improper  as  would  be  threats  from  the 
residue  to  exclude  those  parts  from  the  pale  of  its  benefits.  The 
great  principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  free  governments, 
is,  that  the  majority  must  govern ;  from  which  there  is  or  can  bo 
no  appeal  but  to  the  sword.  That  majority  ought  to  govern 
wisely,  equitably,  moderately,  and  constitutionally,  but  govern  it 
must^  subject  only  to  that  terrible  appeal.  If  ever  one  or  several 
states,  being  a  minority,  can,  by  menacing  a  dissolution  of  the 
union,  succeed  in  forcing  an  abandonment  of  great  measures, 
deemed  essential  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  whole,  the 
union,  from  that  moment,  is  practically  gone.  It  may  linger  on, 
in  form  and  name,  but  its  vital  spirit  has  fled  for  ever !  Entertain- 
ing these  deliberate  opinions,  I  would  enlrcat  the  patriotic  people 
of  South  Carolina  —  the  land  of  Marion,  Sumpter,  and  Pickens; 
of  Rutledge,  Laurens,  the  Pinkneys  and  Lowndes ;  of  living  and 
present  names,  which  I  would  mention  if  they  were  not  living  or 
present  —  to  pause,  solemnly  pause!  and  contemplate  the  frightful 
wecipice  which  lies  directly  before  them.  To  retreat  may  be 
gainful  and  mortifying  to  their  gallantry  and  pride,  but  it  is  to 
etreat  to  the  union,  to  safety,  and  to  those  brethren  with  whom,  or 
with  whose  ancestors,  they,  or  their  ancestors,  have  won,  on  fields 
of  glory,  imperishable  renown.  To  advance,  is  to  rush  on  certain 
and  inevitable  disgrace  and  destruction. 

We  have  been  told  of  deserted  castles,  of  uninhabited  halls,  and 
of  mansions,  once  the  seats  of  opulence  and  hospitality,  now 
abandoned  and  mouldering  in  ruins.  I  never  had  the  honor  of 
being  in  South  Carolina,  but  I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  stories 
of  its  chivalry,  'and  of  its  generous  and  open-hearted  liberality.  I 
have  heard,  too,  of  the  struggles  for  power,  between  the  lower  and 
upper  country.  The  same  causes  which  existed  in  Virginia,  with 
which  I  have  been  acquainted,  I  presume,  have  had  their  influence 
in  Carolina.  In  whose  hands  now  are  the  once  proud  seats  of 
Westover  Curl,  Maycox,  Shirley,*  and  others,  on  James  river,  and 

•  Ag  to  Shirley,  Mr.  Clay  acknowledges  his  mistake,  made  in  the  warmth  of 
debate.  It  is  yet  the  abode  of  the  respectable  and  hospitable  descendants  of  its 
former  opalent  proprietor. 
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lower  VirgliiiEi?  Under  the  optTation  of  liiw»v  abalishiji^  ih^ 
^riiu  iplt'  oi*  priniogoiiUuns  ami  providing  the  rquilahle  rule  of  Kn 
'i\\i',i\  ditalriluilioti  of  esutti^s,  jynuiig  thoM*  ifj  e*qUJil  ili*gr(*c  af  van* 
uiii^niaily,  tlK-y  have  |)ii»^ed  itnn  olhi^r  and  wlniiiger  IimikK  Borne 
ii  tlu^  tirstrmlants  oi  iJluKtriouH  jVimilies  have  gone  to  the  (m 
\'i-^t,  wUilv  otbrrsj  lingcriurt  beliiiKl,  havr  conUamed  tlidr  prcietit 
i*ndi^ii>n  wiili  Ih^it  of  thrir  vi?n4*mted  lyicp^kirft.  They  behold 
lu'rnsrlviVH  cx^^Itidt^d  fmrn  their  futhirrJi*  housr»,  now  in  ihc  hiitiiiA 
>f  ihuse  whu  wtTt*  once  iheir  faiherw*  ovtT!H*er5,  or  sinking  into 
h'f":iy ;  iht'ir  iuiajyiaritioiiB  pauit  ancient  renowrij  ihe  fading  honore 
ti  ihcir  nairie  —  glctriea  gone  by;  too  poor  to  live,  uk>  proud  to 
vorkj  loii  hit^h-ininded  arid  honorable  to  resort  to  ifrntiblc  rnean^ 
ii  Rcqui^iUon;  brave,  darings  chivalrous;  uimt  can  be  the  iMU^ 
ij  ilieir  present  unliappy  si  tile  1  The  ^ueeuni^ed  '  faritV  ppeiwnlft 
r^elf  to  tlteir  exeilcd  iinaginaijonsi,  tniil  they  blinrlly  ru!*h  into  ihe 
unks  of  iliofte  who,  unfurling  iht^  bunner  of  nullitication,  would 
ilaee  a  sUito  upon  its  sovereignly! 

The  danger  to  oiir  union  does  not  lie  on  the  side  of  pei^i&tence 
n  the  AmiTJean  system,  but  on  that  of  lis  nbtirrdonment.  ff,  as  I 
iuve  supposed  aiicl  belie ve,  tlie  iiihiihitfUJl^  o\  nil  iinrih  and  ea.st  of 
urnes  river,  and  all  west  of  the  niountsiinH,  ineh.aling  Louisiana, 
JO  deeply  iiitrrested  in  lb*"!  preserv;ilinn  of  thiil  nysievn,  would  they 
le  reeoneili'd  1o  itt^  overthrow?     Can  it  be  expet  ud  lliat  two  thirds, 
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indeed  might  we  tremble  for  the  continuance  and  safety  of  this 
union! 

And  need  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  dereliction  of  the  duty  of 
protecting  our  domestic  industry,  and  abandonment  of  it  to  the 
fate  of  foreign  legislation,  would  be  directly  at  war  with  leading 
considerations  which  prompted  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti- 
tution ?  The  states  respectively  surrendered  to  the  general  govern- 
ment the  whole  power  of  laying  imposts  on  foreign  goods.  They 
stripped  themselves  of  all  power  to  protect  their  own  manufac- 
tures, by  the  most  efficacious  means  of  encouragment  —  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  rival  foreign  fabrics.  Did  they  create  that 
great  trust,  did  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  this  self- 
restriction,  that  the  power  should  remain  in  the  federal  government 
inactive,  unexecuted,  and  lifeless  ?  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government,  told  you  otherwise.  In  discussing  at 
that  €5arly  period  this  very  subject,  he  declared  that  a  failure  to 
exercise  this  power  would  be  a  \frau(V  upon  the  northern  states, 
to  which  may  now  be  added  the  middle  and  western  stales. 

fGovcraor  Miller  asked  to  what  expression  of  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  Mr.  Clay 
reterred  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  replied,  his  opinion,  expressed  in  the  house  of  representativet 
in  1*789,  as  reported  in  Lloyd's  Congressional  Debates.] 

(Sendemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold  which  this  system 
has  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates.  They 
represent  that  it  is  the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that  she  is 
most  benefited  by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this  union  which  has 
been  most  steady,  most  unanimous,  and  most  determined  in  its 
support,  it  is  Pennsylvania.  Why  is  not  that  powerful  slate 
attacked  ?  Why  pass  her  over,  and  aim  the  blow  at  New  Eng- 
land ?  New  England  came  reluctantly  into  the  policy.  In  1824, 
a  majority  of  her  delegation  was  opposed  to  it.  From  the  largest 
state  of  New  England  there  was  but  a  solitary  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  That  enterprising  people  can  readily  accommodate  their 
industry  to  any  policy,  provided  it  be  settled.  They  suj)posed  this 
was  fixed,  and  they  submitted  to  the  decrees  of 'government.  And 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  has  kept  pace  with  the  developments 
of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Now,  all  New  England,  at  least  in 
this  house,  (with  the  exception  of  one  small  still  voice,)  is  in  favor 
of  the  system.  In  1824,  all  Maryland  was  against  it ;  nov^  the 
majority  is  for  it.  Then,  Louisiana,  with  one  exce})lion,  was 
opposed  toil;  now,  without  any  exception,  she  is  in  favor  of  it. 
The  march  of  public  sentiment  is  to  the  south.  Virginia  will  be 
the  next  convert;  and  in  less  than  seven  years,  if  there  be  no 
obstacles  from  political  causes,  or  prejudices  industriously  instilled, 
the  majority  of  eastern  Virginia  will  be,  as  the  majority  of  western 
Virginia  now  is,  in  favor  of  the  American  system.    North  Carolina 
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wUl  follow  latf^r,  luit  mW  lc»i*  ccTtainl^*    Eastern  TcntiMfnec  k 

in  I'avar  of  tbe  syj?iera-    Aiui,  Biuitly,  its  doctrines  wiU  jXTvode  tlw 

whole  union  J  and  ibe  wonder  will  twe,  that  they  ever  should  hav« 

been  opposed, 

[  have  now  to  proceed  to  notice  eome  objections  which  have 
been   urged   against   the    resohitjon    under  con^id«*ralion-     With 

res^pect  to  the  amendment  which  thegentjcrnan  fruni  Bouth  Camliim 
hi  18  offered^  a^?  Ih*  has  intimated  his  purpose  to  modify  if,  1  shall 
forl>enr  fur  the  preserH  to  comment  upon  it.  It  is  eontcnded  ihat 
the  resohition  pii>poses  the  rejKnil  of  dutitMi  on  luxuries^  leaving 
tho^t^  on  nece;?siirieii  to  retnain,  iitid  thai  it  wilt^  then:forC|  relieve  the 
rich  without  lessening  tlie  burdeiiH  of  The  ]K>or.  And  the  ^'fitlemmi 
from  South  C'aroliua  has  carefully  selected,  fnr  ludicrous  liflinst,  a 
numi)er  of  the  unprotected  aniclefi,  cosmetir;*,  porrumert,  orrUlgrS| 
and  s<T  forth.  1  inuat  say,  that  Una  exhibition  ot  ilu*.  gf  nth^innri  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  candor  which  he  hrn^  generally  distplayeilj 
th:it  he  know:^  very  well  thai  the  diUies  upon  these  anicicH  are 
tridiiii^^  and  that  it  is  of  little  consetjuence  whciheT  they  aie 
repealed  t»r  retained.  Both  Pvstempjhe  Arnentan  r*nd  the  foreii^n, 
compn-hend  some  artielee^  whirh  mny  he  deemed  iuvurie.-^.  Tfie 
seiiafe  know.s  that  tlie  unprotected  artiele.i  whieh  yield  die  prilieljml 
part  nf  the  revenue,  \vilh  wlneli  lids  iijesiHure  noutd  dispense*  aro 
notlee-  tea.  ^^^iees.  wine.^.  and  j^ilkt^,     CM'  all   tl;t*se  artirief^.  wines 
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power,  and  denies  to  them  luxuries,  which  they  would  possess  no 
means  to  purchase. 

The  constant  complaint  of  South  Carolina  against  the  tariff,  is^ 
that  it  checks  importations,  and  disables  foreign  powers  from 
purchasing  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States.  The 
effect  of  the  resolution  will  be  to  increase  importations,  not  so 
much,  it  is  true,  from  Great  Britain,  as  from  the  other  powers,  but 
not  the  less  acceptable  on  that  account.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  foreign  commerce  concentrates  in  one  nation ; 
it  subjects  us  too  much  to  the 'legislation  and  the  policy  of  that 
nation,  and  exposes  us  to  the  influence  of  her  numerous  agents, 
factors,  and  merchants.  And  it  is  not  among  the  smallest  recom- 
mendations of  the  measure  before  the  senate,  that  its  tendency  will 
be  to  expand  our  commerce  with  France,  our  great  revolutionary 
ally,  the  land  of  our  Lafayette.  There  is  much  greater  proba- 
bility also,  of  an  enlargement  of  the  present  demand  for  cotton  in 
France,  than  in  Great  Britain.  France  engaged  later  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  and  has  made,  therefore,  less  progress.  She  has, 
moreover,  no  colonies  producing  the  article  in  abundance,  whose 
industry  she  might  be  tempted  to  encourage. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland  (general  Smith),  by 
his  reply  to  a  speech  which,  on  the  opening  of  the  subject  of  this 
resolution,  I  had  occasion  to  make,  has  rendered  it  necessary  that 
I  should  take  some  notice  of  his  observations.  The  honorable 
gentleman  stated  that  he  had  been  accused  of  partiality  to  the 
manufacturing  interest.  Never  was  there  a  more  groundless  and 
malicious  charge  preferred  against  a  calumniated  man.  Since  this 
question  has  been  agitated  in  the  public  councils,  although  I  have 
often  heard  from  him  professions  of  attachment  to  this  branch  of 
industry,  I  have  never  known  any  member  a  morr  miiform,  deler- 
mined,  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  them,  than  the  honorable 
senator  has  invariably  been.  And  if,  hereafter,  the  calumny  should 
be  repeated,  of  his  friendship  to  the  American  system,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  furnish  to  him,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  my  testimony 
to  his  innocence.  The  honorable  gentleman  supposed  thai  I  had 
advanced  the  idea  that  the  permanent  revenue  of  this  country 
should  be  fixed  at  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  Certainly  I  had  no 
intention  to  announce  such  an  opinion,  nor  do  my  expressions, 
fairly  interpreted,  imply  it.  I  stated,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
that,  estimating  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country  at  twenty-five 
millions,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  unprotected  articles 
proposed  to  be  repealed  by  the  resolution,  at  seven  millions,  the 
latter  sum  taken  from  the  former  would  leave  eighteen.  But  I  did 
not  intimate  any  belief  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  ought,  for 
the  future,  to  be  permanently  fixed  at  that  or  any  other  precise  sum. 
I  stated  that,  after  having  effected  so  great  a  reduction,  we  might 
pause,  cautiously  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  deliberately  deter- 
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nine  upon  other  measiires  of  reduction ^f^omi*  of  which  I  indicated. 

And  I  now  say,  preserve  ihe  protective  s«yslr^ni  in  full  vjgiir;  give 
IS  iho  proceed.'s  of  llie  public  domiiiji  for  internjil  iiTipn>veuK'm!*,or, 
f  you  please^  parily  for  that  objeci,  and  j.mrrly  fi>r  the  rtMtuiva)  of 
ht*  free  bhickrf,  wiili  their  own  constant,  t/oni  Jhtj  United  Btatan; 
uid  for  onr ,  1  havti  no  objetnion  to  llie  reduetion  of  the  public 
■evouiJt*  to  Jlftt'eii,  fo  thirteen,  or  even  to  nine  millions  of  doltank 
In  rt^frard  to  the  tichf^mc  of  the  t^itfcrclary  of  ihe  treasury  for 
layidi,^  oiV  tb*i  wbt>ie  of  i\w  remaining  public  debt,  by  the  fourth 
lay  <\i^  Mart-'li,  is;^;^,  mdudiiig  tho  tb'ec  per  ccntujn,  and  for  that 
Durporif  t^ullin£(  Uie  bank  utock,  I  hud  remarked  ihat,  widi  ihc 
exception  t>f  the  three  per  cciitonif  ihcre  were  iiut  more  than  ubont 
bur  niilliuurf  (*f  dollanP  of  the  debt  due  aud  pnvtible  ^^ithiu  this 
(Tear,  th;itjo  iiir(^t  this, the secreUiry  hud  stuied  in  Uh  ftnnual  n'porl, 
hat  ihf*  innt^^iiry  woidd  havi%  fronr  th<."  roetnpts  of  tbii^  y(*jir,  fourfeen 
Billions  uf  dtjlhirs^  applicable  to  tho  priui^ipid  of  liu!  dt*bl ;  thut  I 
lid  not  ptTct^vL^  any  ufgeiicy  for  payitie;  otf  ihe  thn^e  peri!<?ntiim  by 
he  prcci.-;e  day  r^n^ge&led ;  and  diat  then;  waft  mi  nf^ced^tty^ 
ici'ordijig  10  liie  piuii^  of  tho  trt-ui^-ury,  ai'^utniitir  Uuui  to  bt! 
■xpudii^nt  and  [jroprr,  to  po.slpnii'>  ]\iv  n'pt^d  oi'  llit*  duiiris  on 
jn^n'otec^ixl  artii'lf.-s,  Thr  i^t^ndrnnm  ln*rn  iMurvland  inijJiHed 
o  mQ  iiruoriuirL^  of  the  at-t  of  Uic  twrnly-fuivriii  of  A|vrii,  ISiO, 
icr'nrditiir  to  \\'hli*h    in   \ui\  onininh    thi^   ir^ci'ivtarv    \v\\a  nhWi^i^A    In 
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impeachment  Undoabtedly  a  state  of  fact  may  exist,  such  as 
there  being  no  public  debt  remaining  to  be  paid,  but  the  three  per 
centum  stock,  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  idle  and  unproductive, 
in  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  apply  that  surplus  to  the 
reimbursement  of  the  three  pejr  centums.  But  whilst  the  interest  <rf 
money  is  at  a  greater  rate  than  three  per  centum,  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  wise  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  public  treasure  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  postponement  of  any  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
the  reveniie,  at  this  session,  must,  however,  give  rise  to  that  very 
accumulation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  perceive  the  utility 
of  the  postponement 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  offers  have 
been  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  exchange  three  per 
centums,  at  their  market  price  of  ninety-six  per  centum,  for  the  bank 
stock  of  the  government  at  its  market  price,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  accept 
them.  If  the  charter  of  the  bank  is  renewed,  that  stock  will  be 
probably  worth  much  more  than  its  present  price ;  if  not  renewed, 
much  less.  Would  it  be  fair  in  government,  while  the  question  is 
pending  and  undecided,  to  make  such  an  exchange?  The  dilfer- 
ence  in  value  between  a  stock  bearing  three  per  centum  and  one 
bearing  seven  per  centum  must  be  really  much  greater  than  the 
difference  between  ninety-six  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  per 
centum.  Supposing  them  to  be  perpetual  annuities,  the  one  would  be 
worth  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  other.  But  my  objection 
to  the  treasury  plan  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  execute  it  —  to 
continue  these  duties  as  the  secretary  proposes.  The  secretary  has 
a  debt  of  twenty-four  millions  to  pay ;  he  has  from  the  aceniing 
receipts  of  this  year  fourteen  millions,  and  we  are  now  told  by  the 
senator  from  Maryland,  that  this  sum  of  fourteen  millions  is 
exclusive  of  any  of  the  duties  accruing  this  year.  He  proposes  to 
raise  eight  millions  by  sale  of  the  bank  stock,  and  to  anticipate 
from  the  revenue  receivable  next  year,  two  millions  more.  These 
three  items,  then,  of  fourteen  millions,  eight  millions,  and  two 
millions,  make  up  the  sum  required,  of  twenty-four  millions, 
without  the  aid  of  the  duties  to  which  the  resolution  relates. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  insists  that  the  general  govern- 
ment has  been  liberal  towards  the  west  in  its  appropriations  of 
public  lands  for  internal  improvements;  and,  as  to  fortifications, he 
contends  that  the  expenditures  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
are  for  its  especial  benefit.  The  appropriations  of  land  to  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Alabama,  have  been  liberal; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  general  government  is  itself 
the  greatest  proprietor  of  land,  and  that  a  tendency  of  the  improve- 
ments, which  these  appropriations  were  to  effect,  is  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  unsold  public  domain.  The  erection  of  the  fortifica- 
tions  for  the  defence  of  Louisiana,  was  highly  proper;   but  the 
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gentleman  mi^hl  as  well  phm*  Ui  t}m  account  of  the  wihit,  the 
tlislmrs(^nieni  lor  i\w  fortifiealion»  tiUeiMled  la  def'eiid  Haliiinon^ 
Philiuletphia,  atui  New  York^to  all  which  cupiialtt  western  produoe 
i?3  sent  J  and  in  the  securjiy  of  all  of  which  the  wcslem  people  feel 
a  lively  interest.  Tbcy  do  not  object  lo  cxpciidituri*^  for  the  amiy, 
i'or  the  iiavy»  for  riirtihi'riliaiiST  or  for  ntiy  oihvT  affeiimvc  of 
Cotninercial  object  on  the  Allarilic,  but  they  do  thiuk  lluil  ilmir 
conditioa  on^i^hi  also  lo  receive  fnendiy  attiHitioii  from  the  gi*iii'nil 
government.  Witli  reaped  to  the  state  of  Kentucky^  n6t  one  eem 
o(  rnuney,  or  one  acre  of  land,  has  been  applied  to  any  object  of 
inter naJ  iiriprove merit  within  ht*r  lituili^.  TU<t  .^iiViti^criptiuii  lu  the 
stuck  of  the  canal  at  Louiiivillc  w^a«  for  an  objt!Cl  in  which  mnny 
stales  were  interested^  The  senator  fVom  Maryland  complain?^  that 
he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  aid  for  the  raitrtmd  whieh  die 
enterprise  of  BaJliinofe  has  j^rojected,  and  in  pari  executed  That 
was  a  great  work,  I  be  conception  of  which  waj^  bold,  and  highly 
honoralile,  and  it  deserves  national  encouragenient.  But  how  has 
the  committee  of  roads  and  canals,  at  thi^  sesidiou,  becncoa^titutiHl? 
The  senator  fmm  Maryland  possessed  a  brief  antbttrity  to  ort^ntnze 
il,  imd,  if  I  am  not  iiiiyinlorjiied,  a  iiKiJorily  iA  ihe  members 
comj.HJsih«Tj  it^  appointed  by  hiin,  are  oppo^ru-d  both  lo  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  jx>\ver,  and  tfie  expediency  of  e\erii=<ini^  \u 

And  now,  sir,  1  would  adrlres^  a  few  words  lo  the  friends  of  the 
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Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our  favorite  theories,  cordially 
onite  on  this  neutral  ground  ?  When  that  is  occupied,  let  us  loot 
beyond  it,  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  done  in  the  field  of  protec- 
tion, to  modify,  to  improve  it,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  system.  Our  southern  brethren  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to 
them,  and  ask  its  repeal  We  believe  that  its  abandonment  will 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  and  ruinous  to  every  other  section  of  the 
union.  However  strong  their  convictions  may  be,  they  are  not 
stronger  than  ours.  Between  the  points  of  the  preservation  of  the 
system  and  its  absolute  repeal,  there  is  no  principle  of  union.  If 
it  can  be  shown  to  operate  immoderately  on  any  quarter;  if  the 
measure  of  protection  to  any  article  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
undue  and  inordinate ;  it  would  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  interpose 
and  apply  a  remedy.  And  none  will  cooperate  more  heartily  than 
I  shad  in  the  peru)rmahce  of  that  duty.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
beneficial  modifications  of  the  system  may  be  made  without 
impairing  its  efficacy.  But  to  make  it  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its 
institution,  the  measure  of  protection  ought  to  be  adequate.  If  it 
be  not,  all  interests  will  be  injuriously  affected.  The  manufacturer, 
crippled  in  his  exertions,  will  produce  less  perfect  and  dearer 
fabrics,  and  the  consumer  will  feel  the  consequence.  This  is  the 
spirit,  and  these  are  the  principles  only,  on  which  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  settlement  of  the  great  question  can  be  made,  satisfactorily 
to  all  parts  of  our  union. 


ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS, 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUKE  W,  ISSt 


[The  immense  trxcXs  tifn^hlit  UmtN  paanrAitfn!  by  tli#  ITftiUtl  Stiilui, mtaAteJ  lathi 
western  slal<?rt  ajrirUerrii(»nt(jlift«J  ^  .  '   s      .  -'  *  -     .'m* 

ment  from  lUe  (krii^iual  Atklltle  *'.  iitt 

and  FJori'l:!^  anil  hy  Ircitietiif |»ur- ..  .         ..:.....  ... ..:   •.  .    ..•.'•at 

to  Iheir  co**iii:in  by  tb*  sUtiM  wm  (o  aiti  in  th&payfnent  oj  tbe  itv>  '. '\:rtJelH^ 

iox  tthirh  ttipy  wVrt.'  nf  ft  rat  pl«dgeii.    The  prospect  of  ilio  •xi^.     i  of  iiif 

public*  Jijbt  i!  11  rjj)^' L^ptir ml  Jackson**  udminisirp^ (inn  imUir-'H  him,  while  pre lidriit,  !• 
recomiTirru.ntJ  roM^jf^H^  Thr  cf'S'^ion  of  llie  I  111  !-  u:  I  !  ij^  ^s  i**^?;  in  uUi'ih  flH*y 
wen*  silnitlpil  ;  whiph  w^kiIs!  iiav*?  Iiolni  iiirt  ip  i  ui  nnn-ih^'  t.»  On:*  iiriifin-il  ihjrletffi 
lUtcfiH  iud  ftomc*  of  the  oLkHrs.  PrGsi[li!iit  .leirVrsnu  h.HJ  in  I  Sim*  suiSi^fHsipti  iKl*  ;ip(jrt>- 
pruitkm  of  Ihi*  pporf(**!ft  ofth*?  sales  of  lliG  t;in<la  to  w<^iks  af  iiik^rtial  iitiprovcm»«iU, 
and  l(*  th**  i^nfipoK  ofeiiticf^tion. 

Il  will  he  re(?i>llL^ftptl  IhAl  in  iH'12.  general  Jackfou  was  a  camiitlatD  for  rer^'lf^ettonai 
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of  the  humblest  members  of  the  body ;  for  such,  I  assure  the  senate, 
I  feel  myself  to  be.* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  allude  to  the  extraordinary  reference 
of  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  to  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures. I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  honorable  senators 
who  composed  the  majority  by  which  that  reference  was  ordered 
The  decorum  proper  in  this  hall  obliges  me  to  consider  their 
motives  to  have  been  pure  and  patriotic.  But  still  I  must  be 
permitted  to  regard  the  proceeding  as  very  unusual.  The  senate 
has  a  standing  committee  on  the  public  lands,  appointed  under 
long  established  rules.  The  members  of  that  committee  are 
presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject;  they  have  some 
of  them  occupied  the  same  station  for  many  years,  are  well  versed 
in  the  whole  legislation  on  the  public  lands,  and  familiar  with 
every  branch  of  it ;  and  four  out  of  five  of  them  come  from  the 
new  states.  Yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these  circumstances, 
a  reference  was  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  senate  to  the  committee 
on  manufactures  —  a  committee  than  which  there  is  not  another 
standing  committee  of  the  senate,  whose  prescribed  duties  are  more 
incongruous  with  the  public  domain.  It  happened,  in  the  consti 
tation  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  that  there  was  not  a 
solitary  senator  from  the  new  states,  and  but  one  from  any  western 
state.  We  earnestly  protested  against  the  reference,  and  insisted 
upon  its  impropriety ;  but  we  were  overruled  by  the  majority, 
including  a  majority  of  senators  from  the  new  states.  I  will  not 
attempt  an  expression  of  the  feelings  excited  in  my  mind  on  that 
occasion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  honorable 
senators,  I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  embarrassment  in  which 
the  committee  of  manufactures  was  placed,  and  especially  myself. 
Although  any  other  member  of  that  committee  could  have  rendered 
himself,  with  appropriate  researches  and  proper  time,  more  compe- 
tent than  I  was  to  understand  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  it  was 
known  that,  from  my  local  position,  I  alone  was  supposed  to  have 
any  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Whatever  emanated  from  the 
committee  was  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  If  the 
committee  should  propose  a  measure  of  great  liberality  towards  the 
new  states,  the  old  states  might  complain.  If  the  measure  should 
seem  to  lean  towards  the  old  states,  the  new  might  be  dissatisfied. 
And  if  it  inclined  to  neither  class  of  stales,  but  recommended  a  plan 
according  to  which  there  would  be  distributed  impartial  justice 

♦  This  subject  had  been  set  down  for  this  day.  It  was  generally  expected,  in  and 
out  of  the  senate,  that  it  would  be  taken  up.  and  that  Mr.  Clay  would  address  the 
wnate.  The  members  were  generally  in  their  seats,  and  the  gallery  and  lobbies 
erowded.  At  the  customary  hour,  he  moved  that  the  subject  pending  should  be  laid 
on  the  table,  to  take  up  the  land  bill.  It  was  ordered  accordingly.  At  this  point  of 
time  Mr.  Forsyth  made  a  motion,  supported  by  Mr.  Tazwell,  that  the  senate  proceed 
to  executive  business  The  motion  was  overruled. 
VOL.  II.  8 
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iinong  all  the  states,  it  was  ftir  from  ceitftin  tliai  ftny  wonid  be 

Without  vr.nturing  t©  attribute  to  honorable  senators  the  pur|>ote 
A'  producing  this  personal  embarmnsment,  I  fell  it  as  a  neceasaiy 
k>iiscquciice  of  their  aclj  ju^l  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  in  their 
soiilf^nplatiun.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  of  maiiufacttirea 
sliccrfully  entered  upon  the  dtity  which,  agulnst  its  will,  wa^^  thii« 
Lssi^uf.!d  to  il  by  ihe  sennle*  iVjid,  for  the  causes  alreritly 
ioiiet'd^  that  of  pre|>ariag  a  report  and  suggesting  some  measure 
imhruein^  ihe  whole  subject,  devolved  in  ihc  committee  upon  me. 
The  gL'ucral  fealure:5  of  our  Uiid  HyMem  were  strongly  inipresecd  on 
ny  memory  ;  but  I  fottnd  it  neecsisary  to  reexamine  some  of  the 
rea ties,  deeds  of  cession,  and  lawSj  which  related  to  the  aoquisiticm 
md  adininisirtiiion  of  the  public  lands;  and  ihcn  to  think  of,  and, 
f  posi^iblcj  j^lrikc  out  some  project,  which,  wiihont  intliclinf^  injiTry 
ipon  any  of  the  states,  rnighl  ch*id  t^iually  and  justly  witK  n\\  of 
Ik'ui.  The  report  and  bill,  submittt*d  to  the  i**?nutt%  after  having 
>een  previously  sanetioued  by  a  majority  of  the  commitieCj  were 
he  resulls  of  this  con^idemliorL  Tfie  v<'port,  with  the  exr  eption  of 
he  prinei]]le  of  tlistrilmlinu  wliicii  roin'hides  lUnhiainetl  the  unan- 
uii>o,'^  ctUK'urreiiee  <.(f  the  eodUnjUre  of  jnnrnUatrUtre?^* 

This  re])orl  and  bill  weru  fianlly  read  in  tlie  SLiKite  bcforr  they 
V'crc  violenUy  denounced.     And  iliev  were  not  eoasidercd  by  ihe 
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omissions  in  its  composition ;  to  say  something  as  to  the  powar 
and  rights  of  the  general  government  over  the  public  domain ;  to 
submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  counter  report;  and  to  examine 
the  assumptions  which  it  contained,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded.  ^ 

No  subject  which  had  presented  itself  to  the  present,  or  perhaps 
any  preceding  congress,  was  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  the 
public  lands.  There  was  another,  indeed,  which  possessed  a  more 
exciting  and  absorbing  interest ;  but  the  excitement  was  happily 
but  temporary  in  its  nature.  Long  after  we  shall  cease  to  be 
agitated  by  the  tariff,  ages  after  our  manufactures  shall  have 
acquired  a  stability  and  perfection  which  will  enable  them  success- 
fully to  cope  with  the  manufactures  of  any  other  country,  the  public 
lands  will  remain  a  subject  of  deep  and  enduring  interest.  Li 
whatever  view  we  contemplate  them,  there  is  no  question  of  such 
vast  importance.  As  to  their  extent,  there  is  public  land  enough 
to  found  an  empire;  stretching  across  the  immense  continent,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
northwestern  lakes,  the  quantity,  according  to  official  surveys  and 
estimates,  amounting  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  one  billion  and 
eighty  millions  of  acres!  As  to  the  duration  of  the  interest 
regarded  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  our  people,  and  of  public 
income  —  during  the  last  year,  when  the  greatest  quantity  was 
sold  that  ever,  in  one  year,  had  been  previously  sold,  it  amounted 
to  less  than  three  millions  of  acres,  producing  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  Assuming  that  year  as  affording  the  standard  rate 
at  which  the  lands  will  be  annually  sold,  it  would  require  three 
hundred  years  to  dispose  of  them.  But  the  sales  will  probably  be 
accelerated  from  increased  population  and  other  causes.  We  may 
safely,  however,  anticipate  that  long,  if  not  centuries,  after  the 
present  day,  the  representatives  of  our  children's  children  may  be 
deliberating  in  the  halls  of  congress,  on  laws  relating  to  the 
public  lands.  ^^ 

The  subject  in  other  points  of  view,  challenged  the  fullest 
attention  of  an  American  statesman.  If  there  were  any  one^ 
circumstance  more  than  all  others  which  distinguished  our  happy 
condition  from  that  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  it  was  the  | 
possession  of  this  vast  national  property,  and  the  resources  which 
it  afforded  to  our  people  and  our  government.  No  European 
nation,  (possibly  with  the  exception  of  Russia,)  commanded  such 
an  ample  resource.  With  respect  to  the  other  republics  of  this 
continent,  we  have  no  information  that  any  of  them  have  yet 
adopted  a  regular  system  of  previous  survey  and  subsequent  sale 
of  their  wild  lands,  in  convenient  tracts,  well  defined,  and  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  probability  is,  that  they 
adhere  to  the  ruinous  and  mad  system  of  old  Spain,  according  to 
which  large  unsurveyed  districts  are  granted  to  favorite  individuals. 


befon^  we  subvert  it.  We  should  touch 
the  irerillest  hand.  The  prud<'iit  iiianaireu 
in  the  hands  of  th.c^  ireneral  i^overnnient,  w 
contrastinir  it  with  thai  of  several  of  th( 
disposal  of  lari^e  bodies  of  waste  lands. 
ample  domain  west  of  the  mountains,  anc 
Kentucky,  over  and  above  her  munificen 
government.  Pressed  for  pecuniary  mca; 
war,  she  brought  her  wild  lands,  during  i 
receiving  payment  in  paper  money.  T 
surveys  of  the  waste  lands ;  no  townships 
definition  or  description  of  tracts.  Each  p 
location,  describing  the  land  bought  as  he 
locations  or  descriptions  were  often  vagu 
consequence  was,  that  the  same  tract  was  no 
various  times  by  difleront  purchavsers,  so  as 
over  with  conflicting  claims.  The  state  p 
much  more  land  than  it  was  entitled  to,  but 
in  return  that  was  valuable  ;  whilst  the  pur 
of  the  clashing  and  interference  between  th 
to  tedious,  vexatious,  and  ruinous  litigati 
long  and  severely  from  this  cause  ;  and  is 
troubles  brought  upon  her  by  improv 
Western  Virginia  has  also  suffered  grea 
same  extent. 

The  state  of  (Jeorgia  had  large  bodies  of 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  no 
astonishing  to  every  one  out  of  that  comi 
to  her  system,  waste  lands  are  distributed 

Eople  of  the  state,  in  conformity  with  the  € 
ure.     And  when  one  district  of  country 

Jirp    Tn;»nv   who    Hn    rti\f    r^rtiwr    r\riTf»o     ihe*    it 
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acquiied  a  right  to  a  quantity  of  public  lands  south  of  Green  river. 
Neglecting  to  profit  by  the  unfortunate  example  of  the  parent  state, 
she  did  ttot  order  the  country  to  be  surveyed  previous  to  its  being 
offered  to  purchasers.  Seduced  by  some  of  those  wild  land 
projects,  of  which  at  all  times  there  have  been  some  afloat,  and 
which,  hitherto,  the  general  government  alone  has  firmly  resisted, 
she  was  tempted  to  offer  her  waste  lands  to  settlers,  at  diflerent 
prices,  under  the  name  of  head-rights  or  preemptions.  As  the  laws, 
like  most  legislation  upon  such  subjects,  were  somewhat  loosely 
worded,  the  keen  eye  of  the  speculator  soon  discerned  the  defects, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  them.  Instances  had  occurred,  of 
masters  obtaining  certificates  of  head-rights  in  the  name  of  their 
slaves,  and  thus  securing  the  land,  in  contravention  of  the  intention 
of  the  legislature.  Slaves,  generally,  have  but  one  name,  being 
called  Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  or  Harry.  To  conceal  the  fraud,  the 
owner  would  add  Black,  or  some  other  cognomination,  so  that  the 
certificate  would  read  Tom  Black,  Jack  Black,  and  so  forth.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy,)  will  remember,  some 
twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  we  were  both  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature,  that  I  took  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  these 
fraudulent  practices,  and  observed,  that  when  the  names  came  to 
be  alphabeted,  the  truth  would  be  told,  whatever  might  be  the 
language  of  the  record ;  for  the  alphabet  would  read  Black  Tom, 
Black  Harry,  and  so  forth.  Kentucky  realized  more  in  her  treasury 
than  the  parent  state  had  done,  considering  that  she  had  but  a 
remnant  of  public  land?,  and  she  added  somewhat  to  lier  popula- 
tion. But  they  were  far  less  available  than  they  would  have  been 
under  a  system  of  previous  survey  and  regular  sale. 

These  observations,  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the  respectable 
states  referred  to,  in  relation  to  their  public  lauds,  are  not  prompted 
by  any  unkind  feelings  towards  them,  but  to  show  the  superiority 
of  the  land  system  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  system  of  the  general  government,  the  wisdom  of 
which,  in  some  respects,  is  admitted,  even  by  the  report  of  the 
land  committee,  the  country  subject  to  its  operation,  beyond  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  imj^rove- 
ment,  and  prosperity.  The  example  of  the  state  of  Ohio  was 
emphatically  relied  on  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures—  its  million  of  people,  its  canals,  and  other  improvements, 
its  flourishing  towns,  its  highly-euilivated  fields,  all  ynU  there  within 
less  than  forty  years.  To  weaken  the  force  of  this  example,  the 
land  committee  deny  that  the  population  of  the  slate  is  priiu  ipa.ly 
settled  upon  public  lands  derived  from  the  general  government. 
But,  Mr.  President,  with  great  deference  to  that  committee,  I  must 
say,  that  it  labors  under  misapprehension.  Three  fourths,  if  not 
four  fifths  of  the  population  of  that  slate,  are  settled  upon  public 
lands  purchased  from  the  United   States,  and  they  are  the  most 


im^sf.  j)ui)lic  ijuuls  111  the  \V(»st,  and  this  system 
alionls.  is  the  resource*  wliicli  ihev  present  ai^'ain 
wani,  in  other  parts  of  the  nnit)n,  troin  th(^  voe 
beini,^  too  closely  tilled,  and  too  mncii  crowded, 
tend  to  sustain  the  |)riee  ot'  labor,  by  tlie  o])j)orti 
otler,  of  the  acquisition  of  fertile  huid  at  a  inodcra 
consequent  temptation  to  emigrate  from  those  par 
where  labor  may  be  badly  rewarded. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  improvemen 
and  condition  of  individuals,  under  the  operation  o 
system,  are  as  simple  as  they  are  manifest.     Pic 
adventurous  character,  advancing  before  the  tide 
penetrate  into  the  uninhabited  regions  of  the  wet 
the  axe  to  the  forest,  which  falls  before  them,  or  tl 
prairie,  deeply  sinking  its  share  in  the  unbroken 
which  it  abounds.     They  build  houses,  ])lant  or 
fields,   cultivate  the    earth,    and    rear   up    families 
Meantime,  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  upon  tiiem, 
farms  rise  in  value,  a  demand  for  them  takers  place, 
new  comers,  at  a  great  advance,  and  proceed  fun 
ample  means  to  purchase  from  government,  at  rca 
sufficient  land  for  all  the  members  of  their  families, 
another  tide  succeeds,  the  first  pushing  on  westward 
settlers,  who,  in  their  turn,  sell  out  their  farms,  const 
ing  in  price,  until  tliey  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  station 
this  way,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  are  d 
their  circumstances,  and  bettering  their  condition, 
witnessed  this  gratifying  progress.     On  the  same 
sometimes  behold,  standing  together,  the  first  rude 
and  unhewn  logs,  and  wooden  chimneys,  the  hei 
chinked  and  shingled,  with  stone  or  brick  chimneys, 
comfortable  brick  or  stone  dwellins:,  each  denotin 
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and  to  posterity,  enjgins  that  we  should  abstain  from  the  adoption 
of  any  wild  project  that  would  cast  away  this  vast  national  property, 
holden  by  the  genera^  government  in  sacred  trust  for  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  forbids  that  we  should  rashly 
touch  a  system  which  has  been  so  successfully  tested  by  experience. 
It  has  been  only  within  a  few  years,  that  restless  men  have 
thrown  before  the  public  their  visionary  plans  for  squandering  the 
public  domain.  With  the  existing  laws,  the  great  state  of  the 
west  is  satisfied  and  contented.  .She  has  felt  their  benefit,  and 
grow^n  great  and  powerful  under  their  sway.  She  knows  and 
testifies  to  the  liberality  of  the  general  government,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  lands,  extended  alike  to  her  and  to  the  other 
new  states.     There  are  no  petitions  from,  no  movements  in  Ohio, 

f)roposing  vital  and  radical  changes  in  the  system.  During  the 
ong  period,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  senate,  that 
her  upright  and  unambitious  citizen,  the  first  representative  of  that 
state,  and  afterwards  successively  senator  and  governor,  presided 
over  the  committee  of  public  lands,  we  heard  of  none  of  these 
chimerical  schemes.  All  went  on  smoothly,  and  quietly,  and 
safely.  No  man,  in  the  sphere  within  which  he  acted,  ever  com- 
manded or  deserved  the  implicit  confidence  of  congress,  more  than 
Jeremiah  Morrow.  There  existed  a  perfect  persuas^ion  of  his  entire 
impartiality  and  justice  between  the  old  states  and  the  new.  A 
few  artless  but  sensible  words,  pronounced  in  his  plain  Scotch 
Irish  dialect,  were  always  sufficient  to  insure  the  passage  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  he  reported.  For  about  twenty-five  years, 
there  was  no  essential  change  in  the  system  :  and  that  which  was 
at  last  made,  varying  the  price  of  the  public  lands  from  two  dollars, 
at  which  it  had  all  that  time  remained,  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
at  which  it  has  been  fixed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  consideration  of  abolishing  the  previous 
credits. 

Assuming  the  duplication  of  our  population  in  terms  of  t^venty- 
five  years,  the  demand  for  waste  land,  at  the  end  of  every  term, 
will  at  least  be  double  what  it  was  at  the  commencement.  But 
the  ratio  of  the  increased  demand  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
increase  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
western  states  nearest  to,  or  including  the  public  lands,  populate 
much  more  rapidly  than  other  parts  of  the  union ;  and  it  will  be 
from  them  that  the  greatest  current  of  emicration  will  flow.  At 
this  moment,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are  the  most 
migrating  states  in  the  union. 

To  supply  this  constantly  augmenting  demand,  the  policy,  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  general  government,  has  been  hisrhly 
liberal  both  towards  individuals  and  the  new  states.  Large  tracts, 
for  surpassing  the  demand  of  purchasers,  in  every  climate  and 
sitnation,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the  union,  are  brought 
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to  rnnrket  at  jiiodrrate  prices^  t\u'  ^nverrunent  having  sustaiili^ 
i  the  expciist^of  ihe  orlginul  jmrr hunt*,  jjik!  of  .'surveying,  marking, 
id  clividint^  ilie  LimL  For  (itiy  dollars  auy  poor  mau  may 
irchasu  forty  acres  of  fim-rate  land ;  and,  for  less  ihaii  the  wages 
'  one  ytnr's  labor  he?  may  buy  eighty  acres.  To  the  new  fital€& 
BO,  lias  the  ^ovmiiacnt  been  liberal  and  gencrouH  in  the  granto 
^r  ;?iehooU  anit  for  internal  improv*«mftmf*,  it»  wirll  as  ikl  n^dueing 
,C  doljtj  tonlrai^led  tor  tlir  |jnr<*hsi-^^  of  Jands,  by  tht*  eitjsfen«  <*f 
oau  ?ilaleSjwlio  weni  turnpted,  ttj  a  sjarii  of  inortliuale  Bpettaladon, 
-  purchase  loo  luucli,  or  al  too  hiji(h  prieea* 
Surii  is  a  rajiid  outline  of  Ihis  invalimbic  national  propeny,  of 
iQ  system  which  reifulates  its  maJiagempnt  and  fiiBtribuiion,  and 
'  tlie  ellec!^  of  thai  system.  Wc  might  ber^  pausej  niid  wonder 
iut  ihero  shonkl  hv  n  disposition  wiifi  any  to  wns^le  or  throw  away 
lis  great  resoarctVj  iir  to  abolish  a  jsys^tfrn  winch  huj*  bivn  frau*^ht 
■jlh  fio  many  nianifest  advantages-  Nfn'iirtheit*st<,  lliere  are  snclj| 
ho,  impatiunt  with  the  hUiw  and  natural  opera! ion  of  w\m  laws, 
ive  put  furUi  varioui  pretensions  and  projects  concerning  the 
nblic  landj^,  within  a  few  years  past.  One  of  these  pretcne^ion^  is, 
I  a*^*^iun|>iioti  nf  ijie  huvi'natca  rii^^ht  uf  the  jjew  stuir?*  io  all  ihe 
nds  wilhui  tlK?ir  respr^fiive  limits,  to  the  e\'.-]n^lon  of  ttu^  general 
jverrnnent,  and  1o  the  r^ebiH^itm  ut'  all  ilu'  people  of  llie  United 
\ii\t^%  Ihoj^e  in  the  new  t^tated  only  exrefjied*     It  }<  niv  iJiirtiose 
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lands.  He  returned  to  Illinois,  and,  springing  into  the  grand 
prairie,  determined  to  claim  and  occupy  it,  in  all  its  boundless 
extent 

Then  came  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr, 
Tazewell,)  iii  May,  1826,  in  the  following  words : 

*  Resolved,  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  cede  and  surrender  to  the 
several  states,  within  whose  limits  the  same  may  be  situated,  all  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  any  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  boundaries  of 
such  states,  respectively,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  due  observance  of  the  public  faith,  and  with  the  general  interest  of  the  United 
States.' 

The  latter  words  rendered  the  resolution  somewhat  ambiguous : 
but  still  it  contemplated  a  cession  and  surrender.  Subsequently, 
the  senator  from  Virginia  proposed,  after  a  certain  time,  a  gratu- 
itous surrender  of  all  unsold  lands,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature, 
in  support  of  education  and  the  internal  improvement  of  the  state. 

[Here  Mr.  Tazewell  controverted  the  statement.  Mr.  Clay  called  to  the  secretary 
to  hand  him  the  journal  of  April,  1828,  which  he  held  up  to  the  senate,  and  read  from 
it  the  following : 

*  The  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  to  make  donations  thereof  to 
actual  settlers,  and  to  cede  tne  refuse  to  the  states  in  which  they  he,  being  under 
consideration  — 

*  Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  insert  the  following. as  a  substitute : 

*■  That  the  lands  which  shall  have  been  subject  to  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  remain  unsold  for  two  years,  after  having  been  offered  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is,  ceded  to  the  state  in  which  the  same  may  lie, 
to  be  applied  by  the  legislature  thereof  in  support  of  education,  and  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  state.'] 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  the  honorable  senator  proposed  the 
cession,  but  showed  himself  the  friend  of  education  and  internal 
improvements,  by  means  derived  from  the  general  government. 
For  this  liberal  disposition  on  his  part,  I  believe  it  was,  that  the 
state  of  Missouri  honored  a  new  county  with  his  name.  If  he  had 
carried  his  proposition,  that  state  might  well  have  granted  a  princi- 
pality to  him. 

The  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  probably  produced 
by  the  message  of  the  governor  already  noticed,  had  been  presented, 
asserting  a  claim  to  the  public  lands.  And  it  seems,  (although  the 
fact  had  escaped  my  recollection  until  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  one 
of  her  senators,  (Mr.  Hendricks,)  the  other  day,)  that  the  legislature 
of  Indiana  had  instructed  her  senators  to  bring  forward  a  similar 
claim.  At  the  last  session,  however,  of  the  legislature  of  that  slate, 
resolutions  had  passed,  instructing  her  delegation  to  obtain  from 
the  general  government  cessions  of  the  unappropriated  public 
lands,  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  It  is  clear  from  this  last 
expression  of  the  will  of  that  legislature,  that,  on  reconsideration, 
it  believed  the  right  to  the  public  lands  to  be  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  not  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  For,  if  they  did  not  belong 
VOL.  n.  9 


in  beliJilt  ol  the  old  states,  lis  power  cannot  \)v 
to  the  now  states,  and  cirenniseribed  and  restrictt 
Its  capacity  to  bestow  bein'fils  or  disj)ense  justice 
to  the  new  slates,  but  is  coextc^isive  with  the  whoh 
grant  to  till,  or  it  can  grant  to  none.  And  thi- 
equity  is  not  only  in  conformity  witli  the  spirit  oi 
the  deeds  from  the  ceding  states,  but  is  expressly 
terms  of  those  deeds. 

Snch  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  pretension  w  I 
tracing;  and  now  let  us  examine  its  nature  and  fi 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  new  states,  is  founded  oi 
as  the  old  states,  upon  coming  out  of  the  revolutio 
claimed  a  right  to  all  the  lands  within  their  respec 
as  the  new  states  have  been  admitted  into  the  un; 
footing  and  condition  in  all  respects  with  the  old,  ti 
entitled  to  all  the  waste  lands  embraced  within  \ 
But  the  argument  forgets  that  all  the  revolutionar 
waste  lands ;  that  some  had  but  very  little,  and  > 
forgets  that  the  right  of  the  states  to  the  waste  lai 
limits  was  controverted  ;  and  that  it  was  insisted  t 
been  conquered  in  a  common  war,  waged  with  c 
and  attended  with  general  sacrifices,  the  public  1 
held  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states.  I 
consequence  of  this  right,  asserted  in  behalf  of  tb 
the  "States  that  contained  any  large  bodies  of  w 
Virginia,  particularly,  that  had  the  most)  ceded  the 
for  the  equal  benefat  of  all  the  states.  It  forget 
equality,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  argument,  w 
subverted  by  the  admission  of  the  validity  of  the  ji 
how  would  the  matter  then  stand  ?  The  revolutio: 
have  divested  themselves  of  the  large  districts  of  vac 
thev  contained,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  si 
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an  empire  in  extent  for  the  common  benefit  And  now  it  is  proposed 
not  only  to  withdraw  that  empire  from  the  object  of  its  solemn 
dedication,  to  the  use  of  all  the  states,  but  to  deny  her  any  partici- 
pation in  it,  and  appropriate  it  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  new 
states  carved  out  of  it 

If  the  new  states  had  any  right  to  the  public  lands,  in  order  to 
produce  the  very  equality  contended  for,  they  ought  forthwith  to 
cede  that  right  to  the  union,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
stales.  Having  no  such  right,  they  ought  to  acquiesce  cheerfully 
in  an  equality  which  does,  in  fact,  now  exist  between  them  and  the 
old  states. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  has  clearly  shown,  that  if  the 
right  were  recognised  in  the  new  states  now  existing,  to  the  public 
lands  within  their  limits,  each  of  the  new  states,  as  they  might 
hereafter  be  successively  admitted  into  the  union,  would  have  the 
same  right;  and,  consequently,  that  the  (pretension  under  examina- 
tion embraces,  in  effect,  the  whole  public  domain,  that  is,  a  billion 
and  eighty  millions  of  acres  of  land. 

The  right  of  the  union  to  the  public  lands  is  incontestable.  It 
ought  not  to  be  considered  debatable.  It  never  was  questioned 
but  by  a  few,  whose  monstrous  heresy,  it  was  probably  supposed, 
would  escape  animadversion  from  the  enormity  of  the  absurdity, 
and  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  success  of  the  claim.  The 
right  of  the  whole  is  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  revolution,  founded 
upon  solemn  deeds  of  cession  from  sovereign  states,  deliberately 
executed  in  the  face  of  the  world,  or  resting  upon  national  treaties 
concluded  with  foreign  powers,  on  ample  equivalents  contributed 
from  the  common  treasury  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  right  of  the  whole  was  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  new 
states  at  the  very  instant  of  their  parturition.  They  admitted  and 
recognised  it  with  their  first  breath.  They  hold  their  stations,  as 
members  of  the  confederacy,  in  virtue  of  that  admission.  The 
senators  who  sit  here  and  the  members  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives from  the  new  states,  deliberate  in  congress  with  other  senators 
and  representatives,  under  that  admission.  And  since  the  new 
states  came  into  being,  they  have  recognised  this  right  of  the 
general  government  by  innumerable  acts  — 

By  their  concurrence  in  the  passage  of  hundreds  of  laws  respect- 
ing the  public  domain,  founded  upon  the  incontestable  right  of  the 
whole  of  the  states ; 

By  repeated  applications  to  extinguish  Indian  titles,  and  to 
survey  the  lands  which  they  covered ; 

And  by  solicitation  and  acceptance  of  extensive  grants  of  the 
public  lands  from  the  general  government. 

The  existence  of  the  new  state  is  a  falsehood,  or  the  right  of  aU 
the  stales  to  the  public  domain  is  an  undeniable  truth.  They  have 
no  more  right  to  the  public  lands,  within  their  particular  jurisdic- 


« 
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ion.  than  other  siatf?3  ti^vr  to  the  mint,  tht*  fori*  and  ftrseiials,  or 
Kililiti  s^ihipsf  withii*  ibcii^^  or  than  lUe.  jjeople  of  the  JJisitrict  oj' 
^(^luiobia  have  \u  tins  magn  ill  cent  capitol,  in  wboac  gpleiKlid  hfilb 
ve  now  deliberate. 

'11  le  ei]ualuy  eon  tended  for  between  ivW  dn^  state*  now  i^xUUL 
Vhr  public  lands  utr.  now  held,  and  ought  to  \m  held  iind  adminis- 
ered  for  the  corn  in  un  benc^fit  o(  alL  1  hope  oiu  fdlow-eitiicens  of 
,lUnoU,  Indiana,  ajid  Mittsouri,  will  reconsider  the  matter;  thut  tbcy 
mil  ceaye  to  take  eounsfl  from  demagopnes  who  would  dccitivi? 
hein,  and  instil  ^Truneonsi  principle*  in!i>  ihcir  aint;  iitid  thai  lKi*y 
vill  leel  anti  acknowledge  that  ihtiir  brethren  of  Kt^nlucky  and  of 
Dhio,  and  of  all  ilie  states  in  iha  union,  have  an  equal  right  wUh 
he  citizens  of  tho!^e  three  slates,  in  the  public  lands.  Jf  the  po^ui- 
nlity  of  an  event  ^o  dirt^ful  as  a  scvemnce.  of  lhi«  union  wiTC  for 
I  moment  contemplated,  what  would  b**  iho  probabk*  eonsetmi^m**? 
)f  such  an  unspeakable calanniy;  if  three  contederacit-i^  were  lormed 
alt  of  it.^  fmgnicjus,  da  you  imagine  ihat  the  western  eoofcderacy 
vould  consent  ro  have  the  states  inekidliig  ihe  public  land^  bold 
hem  cxchidvelv  for  ihemselvea?  Can  you  imapne  that  the  stalls 
»f  Ohio,  Kentucky^  and  T<'imei^se4%  would  quietly  renounce  their 
ight  in  all  the  jjublic  binds  west  of  them?  No,  sir  I  No,  sir  1 
They  would  wmUi  to  their  knees?  in  blood,  before  they  would  make 
ucli  an  unjust  aiul  k'nuniiniimt^i  tfiirrcnder. 
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imports,  which  was  so  successfully  exposed  and  refuted  by  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  Will  not  the  new  states 
participate  in  any  reduction  of  the  revenue,  in  common  with  the 
old  states,  without  touching  the  public  lands  ?  As  far  as  they  are 
consumers  of  objects  of  foreign  imports,  will  they  not  equally 
share  the  benefit  with  the  old  states?  What  right,  over  and  above 
that  equal  participation,  have  the  new  states,  to  a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  ?  As  states,  what  right,  much  less  what 
*  clear  right^  have  they,  to  any  such  reduction  ?  In  their  sovereign 
or  corporate  capacities,  what  right  ?  Have  not  all  the  stipulations 
between  them,  as  states,  and  the  general  government,  been  fully 
complied  with  ?  Have  the  people  within  the  new  slates,  considerea 
distinct  from  the  states  themselves,  any  right  to  such  a  reduction  ? 
Whence  is  it  derived?  They  went  there  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
happiness.  They  bought  lands  from  the  public  because  it  was 
their  interest  to  make  the  purchase,  and  they  enjoy  them.  Did 
they,  because  they  purchased  some  land,  which  they  possess  peace- 
fully, acquire  any,  and  what  right,  in  the  land  which  they  did  not 
buy?  But  it  may  be  argued,  that  by  settling  and  improving  these 
lands,  the  adjacent  public  lands  are  enhanced.  True ;  and  so  are 
their  own.  The  enhancement  of  the  public  lands  was  not  a 
consequence  which  they  went  there  to  produce,  but  was  a  collateral 
effect,  as  to  which  they  were  passive.  The  public  does  not  seek  to 
avail  itself  of  this  augmentation  in  value,  by  augmenting  the 
price.  It  leaves  that  where  it  was ;  and  the  demand  for  reduction 
is  made  in  behalf  of  those  who  say  their  labor  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  claim  lo  reduction  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  of  enhanced  value  ?  The  public,  like  all  other  land- 
holders, had  a  right  to  anticipate  that  the  sale  of  a  part  would 
communicate,  incidentally,  greater  value*  upon  the  residue.  And, 
like  all  other  land  proprietors,  it  has  the  right  to  ask  more  for  that 
residue ;  but  it  does  not,  and,  for  one,  I  should  be  as  un\villing  to 
disturb  the  existing  price  by  augmentation  as  by  reduction.  But 
the  public  lands  is  the  article  of  revenue  which  the  people  of  the 
new  states  chiefly  consume.  In  another  part  of  this  report,  liberal 
grants  of  the  public  lands  are  recommended,  and  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  is  scouted ;  because,  it 
is  said,  more  revenue  could  be  collected  from  the  settlers  as 
consumers,  than  from  the  lands.  Here  it  seems  that  the  public 
lands  are  the  articles  of  revenue  chiefly  consumed  by  the  new  states. 
With  respect  to  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  they  are  open  to  the 
purchase  alike  of  emigrants  from  the  old  states,  and  settlers  in  the 
new.  As  the  latter  have  most  generally  supplied  themselves  with 
lands,  the  probability  is,  that  the  emigrants  are  more  interested  in 
the  question  of  reduction  than  the  settlers.  At  all  events,  there  can 
be  no  peculiar  right  to  such  reduction  existing  in  the  new  states, 
It  is  a  question  common  to  all,  and  to  be  decided  in  reference  to 
the  interest  of  the  whole  union. 


manuiaciures,  and  to  which  1  shall  iKTcaflcr  iiu 
the  atlcnlion  of  the  senate.  But  it  did  not  seen 
mittee,  that  this  new  and  liberal  destination  ( 
restricted  'for  the  relief  of  the  states  in  which  tin 
but  should  extend  to  all  the  states  indiscriminate 
of  equitable  distribution. 

Third.  ^  Beemnte  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  < 
are  the  refute  of  sales  and  donations,  through  a  long  series  of 
little  actual  value,  and  ooly  fit  to  he  given  to  settlers,  or  abai 
which  they  lie.' 

According  to  an  official  statement,  the  total  qnai 
which  has  been  surveyed  up  to  the  thirty-first  of  I 
a  little  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Of  this,  a  large  proportion,  perhaps  even  more 
dred  millions  of  acres  stated  in  the  land  report, 
time  in  market     The  entire  quantity  which  has 
the  United  States,  up  to  the  same  day,  after  dedi 
quished  and  lands  reverted  to  the   United  States 
official  statement,  also,  is  twenty-five  million  tv 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  acres.     Tl 
of  thirty-six  years,  during  which  the  present  lane 
in  operation,  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  milli 
been  sold,  not  averaging  a  million  per  annum,  an 
hundred  millions  of  the  surveyed  lands  remain 
argument  of  the  report  of  the  land  committee  asst 
one  hundred  millions  are  the  refuse  of  sales,  and 
very  little  actual  value,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  to 
doned  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  define  as  we  go  —  let  uj 
do  the  land  committee  mean  by  'refuse  land?' 
worthless,  inferior,  rejected  land,  which  no])ody 
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and  it  is  annually  and  daily  preparing  additional  surveys  of  fresh 
lands.  It  has  thrown  and  is  preparing  to  throw  open  to  purchas- 
ers already  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres.  And 
now,  because  the  capacity  to  purchase,  in  its  nature  limited  by  the 
growth  of  our  population,  is  totally  incompetent  to  absorb  this  im- 
mense quantity,  the  government  is  called  upon,  by  some  of  the 
very  persons  who  urged  the  exhibition  of  this  vast  amount  to  sale, 
to  consider  all  that  remains  unsold  as  refuse !  Twenty-five  mil- 
lions in  thirty-six  years  only  are  sold,  and  all  the  rest  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  refuse.  Is  this  right?  If  there  had  been  five  hundred 
niillions  in  market,  there  probably  would  not  have  been  more  or 
much  more  sold.  But  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  worthless  because  not  sold.  It  is  not  sold,  because  there  were 
not  people  to  buy  it.  You  must  have  gone  to  other  countries,  to 
other  worlds,  to  the  moon,  and  drawn  from  thence  people  to  buy 
the  prodigious  quantity  which  you  offered  to  sell. 

Refuse  land!  A  purchaser  goes  to  a  district  of  country  and 
buys  out  of  a  township  a  section  which  strikes  his  fancy.  He  ex- 
hausts his  money.  Others  might  have  preferred  other  sections. 
Other  sections  may  even  be  better  than  his.  He  can  with  no  more 
propriety  be  said  to  have  'refused'  or  rejected  all  the  other  sections, 
than  a  man  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty,  charms,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  particular  lady,  marries  her,  can  be  said  to  have  reject- 
ed or  refused  all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Is  it  credible,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  a  valley  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility, there  are  only  about  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  of  good 
land,  and  that  all  the  rest  is  refuse?  Take  the  stale  of  Illinois  as 
an  example.  Of  all  the  slates  in  the  union,  thai  state  probably 
contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  rich,  fertile  lands ;  more  than 
Ohio,  more  than  Indiana,  abounding  as  ihey  bolh  do  in  fine  lands. 
Of  the  thirty-three  millions  and  a  half  of  public  lands  in  Illinois,  a 
little  more  only  than  two  millions  have  been  sold.  Is  the  residue 
of  thirty-one  niillions  all  refuse  land?  Who  that  is  acquainted  in 
the  west  can  assert  or  believe  it?  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  thing. 
The  unsold  lands  are  unsold  because  of  the  reasons  already  as- 
signed. Doubtless  there  is  much  inferior  land  remaining,  but  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  best  of  lands  also.  For  its  timber,  soil,  water- 
power,  grazing,  minerals,  almost  all  land  possesses  a  certain  value. 
If  the  lands  unsold  are  refuse  and  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  government,  why  are  they  sought  after  with  so  much  avid- 
ity? If  in  our  hands  they  are  good  for  nothing,  what  more  would 
they  be  worth  in  the  hands  of  the  new  states?  *  Only  fit  to  be 
given  to  settlers!'  What  settlers  would  thank  you?  what  settlers 
would  not  scorn  a  gift  of  refuse^  worthless  land  ?  If  you  mean 
to  be  generous,  give  them  what  is  valuable ;  be  manly  in  your 
generosity. 


|j.i|»fr,  t'luuiea  th(»  '  Ohio  KeiHibrK-an.'  |>ul)lisli(M 
twiMity-sixlli  of  May,  .lS>'-2.     Tin'  arliclr  is    hcji 
and  it  statrs:  *  it  has  suitt'd  the   interest  of  soin 
hinds  of  the  United   Stairs    which    h;ivc  rcniai 
many  y(iars,  as  mere  '  rcfnr^c  *  wiiich  cannot  be 
a  rapid  reduction  of  price,  and  the  cession  of  the 
period,  to  the  stales  in  which  they  are  siluat(*d. 
against  this  plan,  that  it  is  a  speculating  project,  \\ 
a  large  quantity  of  land  from  the  United  States, 
increase  of  price  to   actual  settlers,  in  a  few 
their  being  able  for  ever,  as  it  may  be  said  is  t 
present  system  of  land  sales,  to  obtain  a  fami  at 
To  show  how  far  the  lands   unsold  are  from  b< 
copy  from  the  Gazette  the  following  statement 
the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest  districts 
sales  at  the  Zanesville  land-office,  since  the  comi 
present  year,  have  been  as  follows;  January,  se- 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  eia:hty  cents;  Febi 
and  five  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  sixty-se 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundrcjd  and  forty-four  do 
five  cents;  April,  nine  thousand  two  hundred  ant 
nineteen  cents ;  and  since  the  first  of  the  present  ; 
thousand  dollars  worth  have  been  sold,  more  tl: 
was  in  forty  acre  lots.'     And  there  cannot  be  a  ( 
passed  at  this  session,  authorizing  sales  of  forty  ac 
desire  to  make  additions  to  farms,  and  to  settle 
of  families,  increasfe  the  sales  very  much,  at  least  d 
A  friend  of  mine  in  this  city  bought  in  Illinoi 
t^'o  thousand  acres  of  this  refuse  land,  at  the  m 
which  he  has  lately  refused  six  dollars  per  acre, 
body,  now  in  my  eye,  purchased  a  small  tract  ol 
land,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  at  secoi 
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have  sprang  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  so  many  thousands  of  fami- 
lies have  been  accommodated.  It  might  be  otherwise,  if  the  public 
land  was  dealt  out  by  government  with  a  sparing,  grudging,  grip- 
ing hand.  But  they  are  liberally  offered,  in  exhauslless  quantities, 
and  at  moderate  prices,  enriching  individuals,  and  tending  to  the 
rapid  improvement  of  the  country.  The  two  important  facts 
brought  forward  and  emphatically  dwelt  on  by  the  committee  of 
manufactures,  stand  in  their  full  force,  unaffected  by  any  thing  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  land  committee.  These  facts  must  carry 
conviction  to  every  unbiased  mind,  that  will  deliberately  consider 
them.  The  first  is,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  states,  far 
outstripping  the  old,  averaging  annually  an  increase  of  eight  and 
a  half  per  centum,  and  doubling  of  course  in  twelve  years.  One  of 
these  states,  Dlinois,  full  of  refuse  land,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  per  centum  !  Would  this  astonishing  growth 
take  place  if  the  lands  were  too  high,  or  all  the  good  land  sold  ? 
The  other  fact  is,  the  vast  increase  in  the  annual  sales — in  1830, 
rising  of  three  millions.  Since  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures,  the  returns  have  come  in  of  the  sales  of  last  year, 
which  had  been  estimated  at  three  millions.  They  were,  in  fact, 
three  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents !  Their  progres- 
sive increase  baffles  all  calculation.  Would  this  happen,  if  the 
price  were  too  high  ? 

It  is  argued,  that  the  value  of  different  townships  and  sections  is 
various ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  fix  the  same  price  for 
all.  The  variety  in  the  quality,  situation,  and  advantages,  of 
different  tracts,  is  no  doubt  great.  After  the  adopilon  of  any 
system  of  classification,  there  would  still  remain  very  great  diversity 
in  the  tracts  belonging  to  the  same  class.  This  is  the  law  of 
nature.  The  presumption  of  inferiority,  and  of  refuse  land,  founded 
upon  the  length  of  lime  that  the  land  has  been  in  market,  is  denied, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  The  ofler,  at  public  auction,  of  all  lands 
to  the  highest  bidder,  previous  to  their  being  sold  at  private  sale, 
provides  in  some  degree  for  the  variety  in  the  value,  since  each 
purchaser  pushes  the  land  up  to  the  price  which,  according  to  his 
opinion,  it  ought  to  command.  But  if  the  price  demanded  by 
government  is  not  too  high  for  the  good  land,  (and  no  one  can 
believe  it,)  why  not  wait  until  that  is  sold,  before  any  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  bad  ?  And  that  will  not  be  sold  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  would  be  quite  as  wrong  to  bring  the  price  of  good  land 
down  to  the  standard  of  the  bad,  as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  to  carry  the 
latter  up  to  that  of  the  former.  Until  the  good  land  is  sold  there  will 
be  no  purchasers  of  the  bad  ;  for,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  manufactures,  a  discreet  farmer  would  rather  give 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  first-rate  land,  than  accept  refuse 
and  worthless  land  as  a  present 
VOL.  n.  10 


.i*piciii^  ,  iiirir  conailioii   is   now  iiinch   more  cli 
soino  of  tli(^  old  stales.     Ohio,  1  iiin  sorry  to  be  ( 
is,  in  iuteniJil  iiiiproveinent  and  some  other  n^sp 
advariee  ol' her  elder  sister   and   neiglihor,   Kenti 
her  growth  and  prosperity,  her  independence,  her 
elder  stales,  the  development  of  her  resources,  ll 
vation,  and  settlement  of  her  soil,  or  the  i)roper 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty,  been  afiected  or  im| 
era!  title  within  her  limits  ?     The  federal  title !     It 
of  blessings  and  of  bounties,  but  not  one  of  real  { 
the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  public  lands,  a 
forfive  years  of  those  sold  to  individuals,  if  the  publi< 
the  new  states,  would  they  tax  it  ?     And  as  to  the 
it  is  paid  for  by  the  general  government,  as  may 
ence  to  the  compacts ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  benef 
states  themselves,  by  holding  out  a  motive  to  emig 
and  settle  within  their  limits. 

*  Sixth.  Because  the  ramified  machinery  of  the  land-office  dep; 
enhip  of  so  much  soil,  extends  the  patronage  and  aiitliorityofthi 
into  the  heart  and  comert  of  the  new  states,  and  subjects  their  p 
%fortign  and  ftowtrfvX  influence.* 

A  foreign  and  powerful  influence!  The  fedcra 
foreign  government !  And  the  exercise  of  a  legilii 
the  nadonal  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whc 
United  Stales,  a  deprecated  penetration  into  the  h 
of  the  new  states!  As  to  the  calamity  of  the  Ian 
are  held  within  them,  I  believe  that  is  not  rogardt 
of  these  states  with  quite  as  much  horror  as  it  is  J 
mittee.  They  justly  consider  that  they  oui^hl  to  h 
themselves,  and  that  no  persons  ought  to  l)e  stint  fn 
eign  slates  of  this  union  to  fill  them.     And,  if  th 
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Still  be  invaded  by  post-offices  and  post-masters,  and  post-road«| 
and  the  Cumberland  road,  and  various  other  modifications  of  its 
power. 

*  Because  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  proposed,  to 
be  drawn  from  the  new  states  and  territories,  by  the  sale  of  their  soil,  at  one  do\lar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  is  unconscionable  and  impracticable  —  such  as  never 
can  be  paid — and  the  oare  attempt  to  raise  which,  must  drain,  exhaust,  and  impover- 
ish these  states,  and  ^ive  birth  to  the  feelings,  which  a  sense  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion never  fail  to  excite,  and  the  excitement  of  which  should  be  so  carefully  avoided 
in  a  confederacy  of  free  states.* 

*  In  another  part  of  this  report  the  committee  say,  speaking  of  the 
immense  revenue  alleged  to  be  derivable  from  the  public  lands, 
*  this  ideal  revenue  is  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  tvventy-five 
millions  of  dollars,  for  the  lands  now  within  the  limits  of  the  states 
and  territories,  and  at  one  billion  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
million  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  dollars  for  the  whole  federal  domain.  Such  chimerical 
calculations  preclude  the  propriety  of  argumentative  answers.' 
WeU,  if  these  calculations  are  all  chimerical,  there  is  no  danger, 
from  the  preservation  of  the  existing  land  system,  of  draining, 
exhausting  and  impoverishing  the  new  states,  and  of  exciting 
them  to  rebellion. 

The  manufacturing  committee  did  not  state  what  the  public 
lands  would,  in  fact,  produce.  They  could  not  stale  it  It  is 
hardly  a  subject  of  approximate  estimate.  The  committee  stated 
what  would  be  the  proceeds,  estimated  by  the  minimum  price  of 
the  public  lands ;  what,  at  one  half  of  that  price ;  and  added,  that, 
although  there  might  be  much  land  that  would  never  sell  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  '  as  fresh  lands  are  brought  into 
market  and  exposed  to  sale  at  auction,  many  of  them  sell  at  prices 
exceeding  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.'  They  concluded  by 
remarking,  that  the  least  favorable  view  of  regarding  them,  was  to 
consider  them  a  capital  yielding  an  annuity  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  at  this  time;  that,  in  a  few  years,  that  annuity  would 
probably  be  doubled,  and  that  the  capital  might  then  be  assumed 
as  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sum  drawn  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  it  will  be  contributed,  not  by  citizens  of  the  states  alone  in 
which  they  are  situated,  but  by  emigrants  from  all  the  slates.  And 
it  will  be  raised,  not  in  a  single  year,  but  in  a  long  series  of  years. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  ihe  state  of  Ohio  to  have  paid, 
in  one  year,  the  millions  that  have  been  raised  in  that  state,  by  the 
sale  of  public  lands ;  but  in  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
the  payment  has  been  made,  not  only  without  impoverishing,  but 
with  the  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons  of  the  land  committee,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.     Some  of  them  had 
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been  anlicipated  and  Tefoted  in  lUe  report  of  the  mantifadimikff 
:oninii!tee;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  now  shown  th^  insoUdiiy  of 
Jie  residue. 
T  will  not  dwell  upon  the  considcmtion  ur|:^Td  in  that  report, 

against  any  huge  reduction,  funded  npon  its  iiK*vifuh!c  tf*ndt*ncy 
lo  It^ssen  ihe^  value  of  The  btidrd  proprriy  lliniiighyiit  ihe  iitduii, 
and  that  In  the  western  &taiG$  aspecisilly-  Thai  Huch  would  bf^  ihe 
necessary  c^onsequence,  no  man  can  donbt,  who  will  senou^ly 
reflect  npon  surh  a  mcaflnre  as  thai  of  throwing  into  market,' 
immediately^  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  million:?  of  acres, 
and  at  no  dbtant  jn*riod  upwards  of  two  hundnxi  nullinns  more, 
It  greatjy  reduced  rales. 

If  the  honorable  duLtrman  of  the  land  committee,  {Mr*  King,) 
had  relied  upon  liis  ow»  Bound  practical  tentic,  he  %voutd  have 
pre^^ented  a  report  far  less  objectionable  than  that  which  he  has 
made.  He  has  availed  himself  of  another's  aid,  and  th«  band  ©f 
the  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  is  asi  visible  in  theeonipo- 
iitioUj  as  if  bis  name  had  been  subscribed  to  the  inuiiumcnu  We 
hear  again,  in  thlf^  paper,  of  that  which  we  have  ho  often  henrd 
re p e a t ed  b e for e  in  d < •  1 3 : it c ,  by  the  i^-v n aUi r  fro j n  A li s^^o u r i  —  i he 
sentnacnts  of  Edmund  Burke.  And  what  was  the  slate  of  ihiiigs 
in  England,  lo  which  ihusc  senlimtMits  were  applied? 

England  lias  too  litile  land,  and  loo  many  people.     America  has 
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manufactures.  That  report  has  before  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
commentary  in  the  senate,  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  and  of 
much  misrepresentation  and  vituperation  in  the  public  press.  Mr. 
Bush  showed  me  the  rough  draft  of  that  report,  and  I  advised  liim 
to  expunge  the  paragraphs  in  question,  because  I  foresaw  that  they 
would  be  misrepresented,  and  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  unjust 
accusation.  But  knowing  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  believing 
in  the  soundness  of  the  views  which  he  presented,  and  confiding 
in  the  candor  of  a  just  public,  he  resolved  to  retain  the  paragraphs. 
I  cannot  suppose  the  senator  from  Missouri  ignorant  of  what 
passed  between  Mr.  Bush  and  me,  and  of  his  having,  against  my 
suggestions,  retained  the  paragraphs  in  question,  because  these 
facts  were  all  stated  by  Mr.  Bush  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  late  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  representing  the 
district  in  which  I  reside,  which  letter,  more  than  a  year  ago,  was 
published  in  the  western  papers. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  defence  of  myself,  nothing  to  disprove 
the  charge  of  my  cherishing  unfriendly  feelings  and  sentiments 
towards  any  part  of  the  west  If  the  public  acts  in  which  I  have 
participatea,  if  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  whole  life,  will  not  refute 
such  an  imputation,  nothing  that  I  could  here  say  would  refute  it 

But  I  taill  say  something  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  my  late 
patriotic  and  enlightened  colleague,  not  here  to  speak  for  himself; 
and  I  will  vindicate  his  official  opinions  from  the  erroneous  glosses 
and  interpretations  which  have  been  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Bush,  in  an  official  report  which  will  long  remain  a  mon- 
ument of  his  ability,  was  surveying,  with  a  statesman's  eye,  the 
condition  of  America.  He  was  arguing  in  favor  of  the  protective 
policy  —  the  American  system.  He  spoke  of  the  limited  vocations 
of  our  society,  and  the  expediency  of  multiplying  the  moans  of 
increasing  subsistence,  comfort,  and  wealth.  lie  noticed  the  great 
and  the  constant  tendency  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  want  of  a  market  (or  their  surplus  produce,  the  inex- 
pediency of  all  blindly  rushing  to  the  same  universal  employment, 
and  the  policy  of  divicfing  ourselves  into  various  pursuits.     He  says: 

'  The  manner  in  which  the  remote  lands  of  the  United  States  are  selling  and 
scttline:,  whilst  it  possibly  may  tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggresrate  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  docs  not  increase  capital  in 
the  same  proportion.  «  *  #  ♦  Anything  that  may  serve  to  hold  back  this 
tendency  to  diffusion  from  running  too  far  and  too  long  into  an  extreme,  can  scarcely 
prove  otherwise  than  salutary  *  #  #  #  If  the  population  of  those,  (a  major- 
ity of  the  states,  including  some  western  states,)  not  yet  redundant  in  fact,  though 
appearing  to  be  so,  under  this  legislative  incitement  to  emigrate,  remain  fixed  in  more 
instances,  as  it  probably  would  he  by  extending  the  motives  to  manufncturin-j  labor,  it 
is  believed  that  the  nation  would  gain  in  two  ways:  first,  by  llie  more  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  next,  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  exrvss  of  its  aijriruitural 
population  over  that  engaged  in  other  vocations.  It  is  not  imoiriiied  thnt  it  ever 
would  be  practicable,  even  if  it  were  <lesirable. /o  turn  this  stream  of  emigration  aside; 
but  resources,  opened  through  the  influence  of  the  laws,  in  new  fields  of  industry,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  stales  already  sufficiently  peopled  to  enter  upon  them,  might 
operate  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  and  usefully  lessen,  its  absorbing  force.' 


SPEF.GBEB    OP     BEN  BY    €L.AT« 


Nowj  Mr,  President,  wbiil  is  ihirc  in  tht»  ?iftw  advert**  to  the 
Tst,  or  unfavorable  lo  iTi^  uitfrrsunl  Mr.  Ilnj^h  Kh  argnin|^  on  fhe 
mdcncy  of  the  peo]>le  to  eng^^«?  in  agriculture,  uiid  ihc  incitement 
)  ctnigraiion  produced  by  our  laws.    Doc«  he  propose  to  dianga 

losr  laws  in  iliat  |>!irticnlaf  ?  Docs  htj  propose  any  new  meaeuret 
'O  far  froiri  8ii^'L,^t'J5ting  any  aftemtinn  of  iht*  conditions  on  which 
le  pnblic  lands  arr  soW^  he  «^Kpn'^j*ly  wriyj*^  timX  ll  h  not  dr.HinihUf, 
h  were  pmcficable,  lo  turn  tbiH  stream  of  emigmlioti  a^^ide, 
jeaving  alt  the  laws  in  full  force,  and  ail  the  motives  to  emigration 
risin!^  from  fertile  and  cheap  lands,  untouched^  he  recommends 
le  encouragement  of  a  new  brunch  of  bu*ines»?s  in  which  all  lite 
nioii^  the  west  as  well  iii«  \hn  res^i,  is  in!erest<?d  ;  thus  presenting 
n  option  to  jjopultiiion  ftp  engage  in  mamifftetnre.-i  or  in  flgrienl* 
jre,  at  its  own  di^iert'tion.  Ami  doeii  such  mi  option  afi'ard  jmit 
round  of  conaplaint  to^uiy  one?  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  all? 
)o  tfie  land  committee  desire  (I  nm  sure  they  do  not)  to  create 
tarvalion  in  one  part  of  the  union,  thai  em i grants  may  be  forced 
ilo  another?  If  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  condemn  a  multi- 
lication  of  hiiiiiiiu  employments,  by  which,  as  its  certain  conse- 
uenc*e,  there  will  be  an  inerense  in  the  merms  of  subsistence  and 
omfort.  The  objection  to  Mr.  RusjIj,  then,  is,  that  he  looknd  at 
is  jrhoie  country^  and  at  all  parts  of  it ;  and  tliat,  whilst  he  desired 
10  prosperity  antl  growth  of  the  west  to  advance  undisturbed, 
c  wished  to  build  \\]h  on  rieco  foundations,  the  welfare  of  all  the 
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redncdon  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.     What  is  that  reasoning  % 
Here  it  is ;  it  will  speak  for  itself;  and  without  a  single  comment 
will  demonstrate  how  different  it  is  from  that  of  the  late  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  unexceptionable  as  that  has  been  shown  to  be.* 

*The  greatest  emigration,  (aays  the  manufacturing  committee,)  that  is  believed 
now  to  take  place  from  any  of  the  states,  is  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
The  efie'cts  of  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  would  be,  first,  to 
lessen  the  value  of  real  estate  in  those  three  states ;  secondly,  to  diminish  their 
interest  in  the  public  domain,  as  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states  ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  offer  what  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  further  emi^tion  from  those 
states,  occasioning  more  and  more  lands,  situateu  within  them,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
market,  thereby  not  only  lessening  the  value  of  their  lands,  but  draining  them,  both 
of  their  population  and  labor." 

There  are  good  men  in  different  parts,  but  especially  in  the 
Atlantic  portion,  of  the  union,  who  have  been  induced  to  regard 
lightly  this  vast  national  property;  who  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  people  of  the  west  are  dissatisfied  with  the  administration 
of  it ;  and  who  believe  that  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  lost  to  the  nation, 
and  that  it  is  not  worth  present  care  and  preservation.  But  these 
are  radical  mistakes.  The  great  body  of  the  west  are  satisfied, 
perfectly  satisfied,  with  the  general  administration  of  the  public 
lands.  They  would  indeed  like,  and  are  entitled  to,  a  more  liberal 
expenditure  among  them  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales.  For  this 
provision  is  made  by  the  bill  to  which  I  will  hereafter  call  the 
attention  of  *he  senate.  But  the  great  body  of  the  west  have  not 
called  for,  and  understand  too  well  their  real  interest  to  desire,  any 
essential  change  in  the  system  of  survey,  sale,  or  price  of  the  lands. 
There  may  be  a  few,  stimulated  by  demagogues,  who  desire 
change ;  and  what  system  is  there,  what  government,  what  order 
of  human  society,  in  which  a  few  do  not  desire  change  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  admirable  properties  of  the  existing  system,  that 
it  contains  within  itself  and  carries  along  ])rinciples  of  conserva- 
tion and  safety.  In  the  progress  of  its  o}>rration,  new  states  be- 
come identified  with  the  old,  in  feelini^,  in  thinking,  and  in  interest. 
Now,  Ohio  is  as  sound  as  any  old  stale  in  the  union,  in  all  her 
views  relating  to  the  public  lands.  She  feels  that  her  share  in  the 
exterior  domain  is  much  more  important  than  would  be  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  few  millions  of  acres  left  unsold,  within  her  limits, 
accompanied  by  a  virtual  surrender  of  her  interest  in  all  the  other 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
now,  the  people  of  the  other  new  states,  left  to  their  own  unbiased 
sense  of  equity  and  justice,  would  form  the  same  judgment.  They 
cannot  believe  that  what  they  have  not  bought,  what  remains  the 
property  of  themselves  and  all  their  brethren  of  the  United  States, 
in  common,  belongs  to  them  exclusively.  But  if  I  am  mistaken, 
if  they  have  been  deceived  by  erroneous  impressions  on  their  mind, 
made  by  artful  men,  as  the  sales  proceed,  and  the  land  is  exhausted. 


HO 
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fpd  i1ieir  population  ioeretied,  like  ilie  nmtc  of  Ohio»  thej  wUl 
et"l  iliaf  ilitiir  True  i iitereai  j>0in!t*  to  their  remaining  copartners  in 
lh*!  wliuh  nuiiunnl  domalEi,  in&lead  of  bringing  lorward  an  iin- 
foiiii^lid  pretciv^ion  to  the  incoDBiderable  remnant  which  wUl  be 

thru  left  in  their  own  limits, 

And  now,  Mr,  President,  I  have  lo  $txy  somclbidg  in  respect  lo 

the  pariicnlar  jilan  broii^'ht  forward  by  Thi*  coirunittee  of  manufae- 
lun^St  for  SI  tenipornry  appropriution  of  iht!  pn>t^*'t*ds  of  the  sales  of 
the  publie  hindi§- 

Tht!  coininiticc  say  that  this  fund  Is  not  wanted  by  the  geneta! 
govern inent ;  that  the  peana  of  the  country  is  not  likelyj  from 
present  appear;inoe:^,to  be  speedily  disturbed  ;  and  that  the  gcnt*ral 
governineut  is  absolutely  embarrassed  in  providing  again^il  an 
enormour^  surplus  in  tha  trcaaurj%  While  this  m  the  eondition  of 
tlie  fedfRAl  govenimentj  the  slates  are  in  want  vU  and  can  most 
beiierK:ially  ue^^,  Uial  very  surplus*  with  which  wc  do  not  know 
what  to  do,  Tlic  powers  of  the  gi*neml  govfTninent  are  limited ; 
those  of  the  states  are  ample.  If  those  limited  powers  authorized 
an  applieatiiin  of  the  fund  lo  some  objects,  perhaps  there  m« 
some  others,  of  inare  lni|H3rlanee.  tn  which  the  powers  of  the  elates 
wonhl  be  more  competent,  or  to  \vhich  tliey  may  apply  a  more 
provident  care, 

But  the  ^iivernment  of  the  whole?  and  of  the  partes  at  lasS  is  but 
one  ijovrrniueat  of  lite  same   people.     In  form  they  are  two,  in 
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ble  power.  The  powers  of  congress  over  the  public  lands  are 
broader  and  more  comprehensive,  than  those  which  they  possess 
over  taxation,  and  the  money  produced  by  it. 

This  brings  me  to  consider,  first,  the  power  of  congress  to  make 
the  distribution.  By  the  second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  constitution,  congress  *  have  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  Slates.'  The  power  of 
disposition  is  plenary,  unrestrained,  unqualified.  It  is  not  limited 
to  a  specified  object  or  to  a  defined  purpose,  but  left  applicable  to 
any  object  or  purpose  which  the  wisdom  6f  congress  shall  deem 
fit,  acting  under  its  high  responsibility. 

The  government  purchased  Louisiana  and  Florida.  May  it 
not  apply  the  proceeds  of  lands  within  those  countries,  to  any 
object  which  the  good  of  the  union  may  seem  to  indicate  ?  li 
there  be  a  restraint  in  the  constitutipn,  where  is  it,  what  is  it  ? 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government  has  conformed  to  the 
idea  of  its  possessing  full  powers  over  the  public  lands.  They 
have  been  freely  granted,  from  time  to  time,  to  communities  and 
individuals,  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  To  states  for  educa- 
tion, internal  improvements,  public  buildings ;  to  corporations  for 
education ;  to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  to  the  cultivators  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine ;  to  preemptioners ;  to  general  Lafayette,  and  so  forth. 

The  deeds  from  the  ceding  states,  far  from  opposing,  fully 
warrant  the  distribution.  That  of  Virginia  ceded  the  land  as  *  a 
common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States 
as  have  become,  or  shall  become,  members  of  the  confederation  or 
federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive.'  The  cession 
was  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states.  It  may  be  argued,  that  the 
fund  must  be  retained  in  the  common  treasury,  and  thence  paid 
out.  But  by  the  bill  reported,  it  will  come  into  the  common 
treasury,  and  then  the  question,  how  it  shall  be  subsequently  a})plied 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  compose 
the  confederacy,  is  one  of  modus  only.  Whether  the  money  is 
disbursed  by  the  general  government  directly,  or  is  paid  out  upon 
some  equal  and  just  principle,  to  the  states,  to  be  disbursed  by 
them,  cannot  affect  the  right  of  distribution.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment retained  the  power  of  ultimate  disbursement,  it  could  execute 
it  only  by  suitable  agents;  and  what  agency  is  more  suitable  than 
that  of  the  states  themselves?  If  the  states  expend  the  money,  as 
the  bill  contemplates,  the  expenditure  will,  in  effect,  be  a  disburse- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  although  the  several  states  are 
organs  of  the  expenditure;  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are 
identical.  And,  whatever  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  parts, 
necessarily  contributes,  in  the  same  measure,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  The  great  qilestion  should  be,  is  the  distribution  upon 
equal  and  just  principles  ?     And  this  brings  me  to  consider, 
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Secondly,  the  tr rma  of  the  dbtribiition  proposed  by  the  bill  of 
the  conirnhlco  of  iiiaaufacturcsi  TUg  bill  propoM*8  ii  di vision  of 
the  nrt  prixtx''ds  of  the  *^alc«  of  the  (jvihlic  huuU,  mnong  iho 
several  stales  com  posing  \bv  nnton^  necording  to  rheir  ft*denU 
repre:^t'mutive  pojuilatiQii,  as*  ascertained  by  the  laiii  censua;  and  U 
provides  for  new  siaXe^^  that  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the 
union.  The  Utisis  of  the  diiitriburion,  themrore,  is*  derived  from 
the  const iun ion  ifsclf,  u'fneh  hn^  Hdoptf^«l  the  Hanie  ruh*,  In  n**ptHU 
lo  represeiilalion  Lind  direttt  L^xes.  None  could  be  more  Just  and 
eqnititUIr, 

lint  it  has  hri n  contended  in  the  land  report,  that  the  revolu- 
tioiifiry  s^tutes  wh'wU  did  not  cede  ihe.ir  public  bnds,  ought  not  lo 
hv  ulhnvefl  lo  come  into  ihu  difstnbutioth  This*  objec'tion  dc»esi  no! 
apjjly  !o  the  puri-hasea  of  Louisiana  and  Floridji,  because  the 
ronsideniiion  for  ihcm  waa  paid  out  of  the  common  treasury,  und 
was  e<insnqnrnTly  contributed  by  all  the  gilales.  Nor  has  the 
objrciinn  miy  just  foundation,  wlii»n  applied  to  the  public  lands 
derived  frotii  Vir^^^inia,  and  lite  other  ceding  staler;  beoHOfiep  by 
the  terms  ctf  ihi'  liL^edi*,  the  cessions  were  made  for  the  tise  ana 
benefit  of  all  lltt*  s^ilafei^.  The  eetling  slates  haviii|i^  mrtde  no 
cxr*t'|iiion  of  any  &tatf,  what  right  has  the  general  govt^rnmeni  to 
inti-r[Kilntr^  in  the  deeds,  and  now  crealr*  un  exeeplion?  The 
general  govr^nrnrnt  i.-;  a  rnert^  rrusli^e,  holding  th^^doujain  in  virtue 
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which  they  would  raise,  would  be  only  eight  and  a  half  per 
centum  per  annum ;  that  is  to  say,  a  state  now  collecting  a  revenue 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  would  collect  only 
one  hmidred  and  eight  thousand  five  hundred,  if  it  were  to  tax  the 
lands  recently  sold.  But  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  each  of 
the  seven  new  states  will  annually  receive,  as  its  distributive  sharCi 
more  than  the  whole  amount  of  its  annual  revenue. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  to  set  apart  ten  per  centum  to  the  new 
states,  in  the  first  instance,  is  too  great  a  proportion,  and  is  unjust 
towards  the  old  states.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that,  as  they 
populate  much  faster  than  the  old  states,  and  as  the  last  census  is 
to  govern  in  the  apportionment,  they  ought  to  receive  more  than 
the  old  states.  If  they  receive  too  much  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  it  may  be  neutralized  by  the  end  of  it 

Afirer  the  deduction  shall  have  been  made  of  the  fifteen  per  centum 
allotted  to  the  new  states,  the  residue  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
twenty-four  states,  old  and  new,  composing  the  union.  What 
each  of  the  states  would  receive,  is  shown  by  a  table  annexed  to 
the  report  Taking  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year  as  the  standard, 
there  must  be  added  one  sixth  to  what  is  set  down  in  that  table  as 
the  proportion  of  the  several  states. 

If  the  power  and  the  principle  of  the  proposed  distribution  be 
satisfactory  to  the  senate,  I  think  the  objects  cannot  fail  to  be 
equally  so.  They  are  education,  internal  improvements,  and 
colonization,  all  great  and  beneficent  objects,  all  national  in  their 
nature.  No* mind  can  be  cultivated  and  improved;  no  work  of 
internal  improvement  can  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  union, 
nor  any  person  of  color  transported  from  any  of  its  ports,  in  which 
the  whole  union  is  not  interested.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole  is 
an  aggregate  of  the  prosperity  of  the  parts. 

The  states,  each  judging  for  itself,  will  select  among  the  objects 
enumerated  in  the  bill,  that  which  comports  best  witli  its  own 
policy.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  choice.  Some  will  prefer, 
perhaps,  to  apply  the  fund  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  now  burden- 
some, created  for  internal  improvement ;  some  to  new  objects  of 
internal  improvement ;  others  to  education  ;  and  others  again  to 
colonization.  It  may  be  supposed  possible  that  the  states  will 
divert  the  fund  from  the  specified  purposes.  But  against  such  a 
misapplication  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  security  which  arises 
out  of  their  presumed  good  faith  ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  power  to 
withhold  subsequent,  if  there  has  been  any  abuse  in  previous 
appropriations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  government  has  no  power  in 
respect  to  colonization.  Waiving  that,  as  not  being  a  question  at 
this  time,  the  real  inquiry  is,  have  the  states  themselves  any  such 
power  ?  For  it  is  to  the  states  that  the  subject  is  referred.  The 
evil  of  a  free  black  population,  is  not  restricted  to  particular  states, 


but  extfinds  to  and  is  felt  by  all.  It  is  not,  tluTefur**,  ilie  &la>'e 
quesiion,  but  ititnlly  dUtlnctfrom  and  unconnected  with  it  I  have 
heretofore  aWvw  rvpn^ssed  iny  pt^rfecl  convblioji,  thai  ilia  gtMieml 
government  haa  no  constitutional  powrr  which  it  can  exercise  in 
regard  lo  Africiiii  ^slavery.  Thai  conviction  rcjuaiuft  unchanged. 
The  stitic?^  in  which  Blavery  ijs  tolerated,  have  excluHively  in  their 
ou^n  h;inds  the  entire  regulation  of  the  subject  But  the  ^lave  itatea 
diHer  in  of>inion  as  lu  the  expediency  of  African  colomzalioiL 
Several  of  them  have  signified  their  approbation  of  it*  The 
legislature  of  KraUicky,  I  believe  onanimoiisly,  recommended  the 
encouragement  of  colonization  to  congresa 

Shonltl  a  w^ar  break  out  during  the  temi  of  five  years,  thai  the 
operation  of  the  bill  is  limited  to^  the  fund  Is  to  be  withdrawn  und 
applied  to  the  vigorous  proaeeulion  of  the  war.  If  there  be  no 
war,  congress,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  will  be  able  lo  dBcertain 
whether  the  money  has  been  beneficially  expended,  and  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  distribation. 

Three  reporls  have  been  raade^  on  lltia  great  subject  of  the  pnbtic 
landsj  during  the  present  se?¥iion  of  eong^as,  beeides  that  of  the 
Becretary  of  the  trr:i5iary  at  ir.s  commencement  —  two  in  the  senate 
and  one  in  the  house.  All  three  of  them  agree,  first,  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  eonlrol  of  the  general  governnient  over  the  public 
lamU;  and,  secomilj,  they  concur  in  rejeeting  the  j)lan  of  a  cession 
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proceeds  of  that  great  resource,  among  the  several  states,  for  the 
important  objects  which  have  been  enumerated,  a  new  and  power- 
ful bond  of  affection  and  of  interest  will  be  added.  The  slates 
will  feel  and  recognise  the  operation  of  the  general  government, 
not  merely  in  power  and  burdens,  but  in  benefactions  and  blessings. 
And  the  general  government  in  its  turn  will  feel,  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  which  it  dispenses  to  the  states,  the  benefits  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  of  greater 
facility  in  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  population  of  our  country,  themselves  the  best  parental 
sources  of  national  character,  national  union,  and  national  great- 
ness. Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  particular  proposition  now 
under  consideration,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  attention  of  the 
nation  may  be  attracted  to  this  most  interesting  subject;  that  it 
may  justly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  immense  national  property ; 
and  that,  preserving  the  regulation  of  it  by  the  will  of  the  whole, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  transmitted,  as  a  sacred 
and  inestimable  succession,  to  posterity,  for  its  benefit  and  blessing 
finr  ages  to  come. 
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difHculty  of  consulting  so  large  a  body  as  to  the  instructions  to  be 
given  to  a  foreign  minister;  the  variety  of  propositions  which  may 
be  interchanged  in  the  progress  of  a  negotiation,  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  senate  for  its  opinion  upon 
each  of  them,  besides  other  considerations,  rendered  it  altogether 
inexpedient  to  take  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  previously 
to  the  conclusion  of  treaties.  When  concluded,  president  Wash- 
ington thought  the  purport  of  the  constitution  would  be  satisfied 
by  submitting  them  to  the  senate ;  as  they  could  not  be  said  to  be 
made^  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  until  the  senate  gave  its 
constitutional  concurrence  to  their  becoming  obligatory  national 
compacts. 

Accordingly,  from  an  early  period,  in  the  first  term  of  his 
administration,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  settled  and  uniform 
practice  of  the  executive  government  has  been,  to  open  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  and  to  conclude  such  treaties  as  the  president 
conceives  the  interests  of  this  country  demand.  When  so 
concluded,  they  are  submitted  to  the  senate  for  its  constitutional 
advice  and  consent.  And  the  extent  of  any  agency  which  the 
senate  exercises,  in  the  formation  of  a  treaty,  is  limited  to  proposing, 
as  was  done  in  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay,  in  1794,  amendments  to  the 
treaty.     These  become  the  subject  of  future  negotiation. 

To  this  established  practice  of  the  government,  the  present 
administration  has  hitherto,  itself,  conformed.  And  I  presume  it  is 
not  intended  to  change  it,  and  to  revive  the  impracticable  course 
which  general  Washington  was  compelled  to  abandon,  from 
experience. 

What,  then,  arc  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  the  presi- 
dent has  brought  here  for  tlie  consideration  ot*  the  senate?  In 
virtue  of  several  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  on  all  of  which  treaties  the  senate  had  regularly  acted  and 
given  its  advice  and  consent,  the  disputed  northejLstorn  boundary 
was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  the 
arbitrator  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy. The  king  has  pronounced  his  judgment,  and  comnumi- 
cated  his  award  to  each  of  the  parties.  Various  questions  have 
been  started  as  to  the  validity  of  this  instrument.  Such  as,  whether 
it  was  intended  as  a  decision  binding  the  parties;  whether  it  does 
not  transcend  the  authority  vested  in  the  king,  by  the  terms  of  the 
submission;  whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more  than 
the  advice  or  recommendation  of  the  king  as  to  a  suitable  boundary, 
which  either  party  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  not,  at  his  discretion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  character  of  this  royal  act,  no  tr(»aty, 
in  consequence  of  it,  has  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  the  senate  is  advised.  It  stands 
upon  its  own  isolated  ground.  The  president  has  asked  the  senate 
to  advise  him  whether  he  shall  sanction  the  award,  and  the  report 
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f  the  committee  of  foidgn  rdationi^  oow  befofe  us,  mcanimcTid* 
lat  tlir-  i^nvcrnmenf  of  t treat  HritaJn  be  ootitied  of  llie  uci|Uies- 

eaeo  \i\  it  l>y  xhr  g^^vej-u merit  of  the  United  Sutcs*. 

Nin\%  Mr  Prt^siEltnitj  il  seems  to  me,  that»  in  llu^  [irei^ejil  flixite  of 
ne  trmji^si(.*tioti,  there  is  DQihlng  brought  by  the  presidtint  to  onr 
on^iideraiioii,  on  which  the  inenuttt,  us  a  pmrt  of  the  treaty-making 
■r  execulivt'  powi^r^  c^aii  c^oMHlimhoimlly  act*  There  is  nu  InnUy 
tresciiTed  to  us  fnr  our  odviee  and  cotlBent,  not  evf:n  a  iit*g*itia* 
ion  ])ro|HJsed,  nor,  in  ahort,  anv  biisifl  whatever  for  thf*  aetiun  of 
he  wenale.  If  the  award  of  the  kin??  of  ihp  Nelherhuula  be 
»i[i(liniT^  it  derives  its  validjiy  frani  tlit^  coiij^ent  of  the  parties 
cferrin^^  the  ijueHtion  to  him/and  from  his  having  deeide4  the 
-Q3ic,  in  eonfoiniity  with  the  tenriM  of  the  submiBsiozi.  If  he  has 
iDl  deeided  it,  or  if  in  deciding  it  he  has  trans^cctided  the  ternt-^of 
he  i^ub mission,  it  iw  not  binding  and  obligalorv*  The  pre.iident 
jcin^^  iht^  only  eon^litnlional  or^rui  of  tho  pt^oph^  of  the  IJidled 
^ratesj  in  idJ  coiamunicaiion«  with  fon""ign  powers,  and  moreover 
hafc^ed  with  the  exeeiilion  of  the.  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
!5tate.s,  is  hound  to  notify  the  Britiith  government  what  are  the 
EXeenrive  view?^  in  relation  to  the  Jiwrud.  If  he  telb  that  t^overn* 
rient  thut  thi^  doi-s  imt  hi>ld  it^^t'lf  l^uniid  by  tbr  award,  a  neii^oliu- 
ion  wiudd  )>rfibably  tnkt-  [jlaee  bet  wren  the  pEirtit^s*  If,  oij  the 
■ontrirVt  tlie  president  notifa-5  the  Britif^Ji  govmuncnl  thai  the 
Jnited  Slntps  are  honnd  Ijy  llie  award,  be  wonhi  have  to  eoEne  to 
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claim.  She  sought  there  to  obtain  by  negotiation,  and  exchange  of 
territory  with  the  United  States,  a  passage  within  her  own  juris- 
diction from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  Quebec.  The 
British  commissioners  were  told  by  the  American,  on  that  occasion, 
that  they  had  no  power  to  cede  away  or  exchange  any  part  of  the 
territory  of  Massachusetts,  which  then  included  Maine.  As  there 
were  many  parts  of  the  long  line  of  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  unsettled  and  unmarked,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  it  correctly  ascertained  and  defined.  For  this 
purpose  several  boards  of  commissioners  were  provided  for  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  similar  board  had  been 
created  by  a  previous  treaty.  Most  of  these  boards  have  amicably 
and  satisfactorily  settled  the  questions  respectively  submitted  to 
them.  That  to  which  was  referred  the  boundary  now  in  dispute 
could  not  agree.  Before  this  board,  Great  Britain  brought  forward 
and  claimed  as  her  right,  that  which  she  had  sought  to  obtain  by 
negotiation  only,  at  the  conferences  of  Ghent.  And  the  persever- 
ance with  which  she  has  prosecuted  her  pretensions,  and  the 
apparent  success  with  which  they  have  been  so  far  finally  crowned, 
demonstrate  that  there  never  need  be  despair  in  any  cause, 
however  bad. 

During  my  service  in  an  executive  department,  it  became  my 
duty  to  examine  into  this  claim  asserted  by  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
result  was  a  firm  persuasion  and  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was 
unfounded,  and  that  the  right  to  the  disputed  territory  was  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  of  the  country  through 
which  the  boundary  runs,  there  is  some  defective  description,  but 
the  intention  of  the  parties  I  think  is  clear,  and  according  to  that 
intention  the  right  is  with  Maine,  and  not  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  upon  this  occasion,  to  proceed  to  state  all 
the  groimds  and  considerations  which  brought  my  mind  to  that 
conclusion.  By  doing  so,  I  should  be  trespassing  upon  tlie  senate 
too  much. 

The  commissioners  not  having  been  able  to  settle  the  question, 
the  casus  fccderis^  provided  for  in  former  treaties,  arose,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  submit  the  question  to  an  arbiter.  The 
king  of  the  Netherlands  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  we  all 
know  the  subsequent  events.  The  statements,  arguments,  and 
papers  of  the  parties,  were  all  prepared  within  the  two  countries 
respectively,  and  transmitted  to  Holland,  where  they  were  submitted 
to  the  king.  In  consenting  to  refer  the  question,  the  late  adminis- 
tration was  impelled  by  the  duty  of  respecting  the  national  faith,  as 
pledged  in  solemn  treaties.  And  although  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  not  the  first  choice  of  either  party,  high  confidence  was 
reposed  in  his  independence,  and  in  his  ability,  and  integrity,  by 
the  late  president  of  the  United  States. 

VOL.   II.  12 
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With  respect  to  the  mnduct  of  the  arhitmiioti.on  the  part  of  oitr 
govrrnuKiU,  iliere   are  soine  dnrumi*taricosi  1  iliink  deeply  !o  be 
regretted,     Tiie  plan  adopted  by  the  laie  adminlstmiion  was    to 
hiive  retained  Mr,  Huphe^i  til  tlie  Hague,  elevated  liim  to  the  mok 
of  rninlsier  plenipotetiiinry,  und  J^cnd  oiU  Mr.  Preble  as  a  pubUo 
agent  lu  be  as^otriated  with  hitn*     I  jH^areely  know  any  mnn  so 
well   qualified   lor  sui-'h  a  service  as  Mr.  Hughes,     He  had  the 
benefit   of  much    diplomatie   experieiiee,  and    he   had    been    veiT 
succeiisiful    in    v;irioug    negotiation  a    which    he    had   eonductietL 
Conuneneing  \u^  career  aa  seeretary  of  ihe  eotnmi^mm  at  Oheiit,  fl 
he   subsequenily    had   erediiahly    reprewenled    hh   govL*rnmrnt    at  ■ 
SloekholnijiUid  at  Sl  Petersburgh,  and  at  Ctipenliagen^  on  teinjHJraiy 
misi5iou.il ;  and  he  had  beeti  ik>ine  lime  at  the  court  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    Wherevi'r  he  had  been,  he  unifurndy  made  good  impn?8- 
siojii^j  and   eoriej Hated    the   eaieein    nad   friend8hi|)   of  all   whose  X 
acquaiti lance  hu  formed,      lie  was*  well  vt*ri*ed  in  ihe  lungtiag*^  of  f 
the  court  of  the  Ihiguejand  well  acf^u;iiiitt'd  wiih  all  the  peri^on* 
having  access  lo,  or  siHTouuding  the  king*     Of   pleasiiiig  a£i4  ^ 
winning  manners,  a  general  favorite,  he  was  exactly  s^neh  a  person 
as  was  well  hik'd  for  I  he  i^ervirv.     The  rank  of  jninister  jilrrjijjo- 
tentiary  was  necesrisary  li>  rntitle  ihirn  lo  ap|>roaeli  tin'  person  of  the 
king,  aceordiog  to   nslfib]ish<nl    iisfiL^e.     It   wa:^  a   [Hnnl  of  more 
imporlanee  ihat  this  government  should  have  Inid  isueh  a  rep  resell  I- 
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I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that,  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
which  Mr.  Adams  reposed  in  his  personal  character,  he  would  not 
have  been  selected,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  late  administration, 
as  the  sovereign  arbiter.  It  was  to  an  independent  sovereign,  one 
the  extent  of  whose  power  and  dominions  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  second-rate  states  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the  contro- 
versy was  submitted.  It  was  not  to  the  king  of  Holland,  but  to 
the  king  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  that  the  question  was  referred. 
It  was  to  a  monarch  supposed  to  be  unbiased,  powerful,  and 
independent,  that  the  question  was  referred,  and  not  to  a  sovereign, 
who,  whilst  he  was  arbitrating  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  as  to  the  territory  of  Maine,  by  the  uncontrollable 
force  of  events  found  one  half  of  his  own  dominions  the  subject  of 
British  arbitration  or  decision,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  allied 
powers. 

By  the  loss  of  Belgium,  the  political  character  of  the  king  was 
entirely  changed,  his  identity  altered,  and  he  ceased  to  be  that 
monarch,  whose  friendly  arbitration  had  been  solicited.  Mr.  Preble 
saw  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  expected  to  have  been  notified 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  king's  declining  to  proceed 
in  the  arbitration.  But  he  said  nothing,  and  did  nothing,  to 
produce  that  result  Had  Mr.  Hughes  been  there,  he  would, 
by  a  suggestion  or  a  hint,  not  at  all  offensive,  (such  as,  whether  the 
critical  condition  of  his  own  domestic  affairs  did  not  afford 
sufficient  occupation  for  his  majesty,  without  troubling  himself 
with  the  concerns  of  foreign  governments,  in  which  his  own  subjects 
had  no  interest,)  have  prevailed  on  the  king  to  give  up  the  papers; 
or,  at  least,  to  suspend  proceeding  in  the  arbitration  until  he  could 
receive  fresh  instructions  from  his  own  government,  adapted  to  the 
great  event  which  had  happened. 

But  nothing  was  done  at  the  Hague  or  at  Washington  to  arrest 
or  suspend  the  progress  of  the  arbitration.  We  have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  any  instructions  from  our  secretary  of  state,  founded 
on  the  event  just  mentioned.  A  senator  (now  in  my  eye)  informed 
me,  that  he  had  conversed  with  the  late  secretary  of  state  about  the 
revolt  of  Belgium,  and  asked  him,  if  it  would  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
arbitration.  To  which  -the  secretary  answered,  that  he  supposed 
of  course  it  would ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  gave  no 
instruction  whatever  in  relation  to  that  event ! 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  our  surprise  at  the  issue  of  the 
arbitration  ought  to  be  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  If 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  had  definitively  decided  the  questions 
actually  submitted  to  him,  inconsequence  of  the  silent  acquiescence 
of  our  government  in  the  progress  of  the  arbitration,  the  honor  and 
faith  of  the  nation  might  have  bound  us  to  submit  to  the  decision, 
however  unjust  we  deem  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  concur 
with  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  in  considering  the  paper 
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communicated  by  the  king  of  UoUftDci  lo  the  Iwd  gcvernmenlK  ai 
containrn^  a  decision.  It  seems  to  me  la  exprt>ii*t  only  ilie  oi>tiiion 
of  that  monarchy  as  to  what  he  tbiuks  might  be  a  Bailable  boundaty, 
and  lo  operate  as  a  rccommendatioD  to  the  parties^  to  adopt  it; 
Out  leaving  ihomi  at  tht^  «anie  lime,  rit  lull  liberty  to  adopt  it  or  nol, 
at  tfieir  diserelion.  So  fsir  fixJtn  being  a  deeiftiou,  thr  king  profef^st^ji 
fii.^  iiiubiJity  lo  decide  the  question  aubmitted  to  him,  for  reasons 
whicli  he  states,  and  ho  doea  not  decide  it,  acearding  lo  tlie  ternm 
of  the  submission. 

Nor  ean  1  concm  with  I  hat  coiiimiltea  in  h#;Iievin^,  thai  wtJ  »h«tll 
be  in  danger  of  incurring  the  reproacheH  of  tlie  world  for  not 
submitting  to  t^uch  an  award,  if  award  it  ean  ho  called*  1  am  quit^ 
8ure,  that  the  chairman  of  the  eornmiitco  of  foreign  affairsj  or  ibe 
present  secretary  of  slate,  would  be  fully  competent  to  make  out  aii 
argument  in  bchiilf  of  the  rightHof  Maine.,  thju  would  fully  vintlicata 
lliein,  and  vindic.de  the  course  of  governmem,  innn  all  reproaehen, 
founded  on  u an rompUance  with  tlie  advice  and  recommendation 
of  the  sovcr^i^jn  arbiter. 

Entertaining  lliese  sentiments,  as  a  private  citizen,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  e?iprc^sirn^  my  upiniun  that  the  Ameriean  government, 
disregnrdingj  antl  declining  to  be  bound  by,  the  award,  ought  lo 
open  a  negotialion  willi  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  this  disputed 
boundary,     I    have    no    u[>prehcnsion.'5   that   smh    a  step    wtmld, 
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character.  As  a  part  of  the  executive  government,  I  think  the 
senate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  in  the  present  state  of 
it  Holding  this  opinion,  I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and  I  shall  vote  against 
any  other  resolution  or  proposition  which  may  imply  or  assume  a 
power  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  the  case.  The 
president,  it  seems  to  me,  is  invested,  exclusively,  with  the  power 
of  deciding,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  any  and  what  obligations, 
if  any,  have  been  created  upon  the  American  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  act  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  whether 
it  be  expedient  or  not  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Great  Britain. 
And  I  think  he  should  be  left  to  his  constitutional  responsibility,  to 
pursue  such  a  conne  as  a  sense  of  duty  may  prompt 
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Tlif:  charter  cjf  the  bnnk  of  the  Uaited  Slate§,  Intorponited  in  IR15»  expired  hv  lU 
[tnlifui,  in  lS:i'^  An  act  eaclumiijte  th«  charter^  bnvirig  paaiwt!  the  tcaate,  try  m 
r.*  of  Iwenty-ciRht  \ci  Ivvi'iity,  t^ntl  the  house  of  rfprcsetitalives,  by  n  vote  of  ane 
ttlrtnl  nil  J  Vive  I  o  eighty- ihrce,  Wtt»  retunied  to  the  »«nsite  on  the  teiilh  of  Jylj, 
'2,  by  pre?^ideiit  .lick^^oti,  with  his  oUj^ctJon* at  Jeagth,  agftin»t  »i^mg  the  bill,  And 
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is:ii:i^  Ijcing-uniitrf  considemlwii,  *Mr.  Cl;^y  ^iL-liveW  his  srniimcnU  in  the  folJQW* 
words.] 
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last  administration,  I  do  not  now  recollect  that  it  was  once.  In  a 
period  little  upwards  of  three  years,  the  present  chief  magistrate  has 
employed  the  veto  four  times.  We  now  hear  quite  frequently,  in 
the  progress  of  measures  through  congress,  the  statement  that  the 
president  will  veto  them,  urged  as  an  objection  to  their  passage. 

The  veto  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  genius  of  representative 
government  It  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  in  respect  to  the  expediencv  of  measures,  as 
well  as  their  constitutionality.  It  is  a  feature  of  our  government, 
borrowed  from  a  prerogative  of  the  British  king.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  England  it  has  grown  obsolete,  not  having 
been  used  for  upwards  of  a  century.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  in  discussing  the  principles  of  their  consti- 
tution, in  national  convention,  the  veto  held  a  conspicuous  figure. 
The  gay,  laughing  population  of  Paris,  bestow^ed  on  the  king  the 
appellation  of  monsieur  Veto,  and  on  the  queen,  that  of  madame 
Veto.  The  convention  finally  decreed,  that  if  a  measure  rejected 
by  the  king,  should  obtain  the  sanction  of  two  concurring  legisla- 
tures, it  should  be  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  veto.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  of  the  state 
constitutions,  it  is  provided  that  if,  after  the  rejection  of  a  bill  by 
the  governor,  it  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  both  houses,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the 
governor's  objections.  As  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government, 
the  chief  magistrate  has  great  weight.  If,  after  a  respectful  consid- 
eration of  his  objections  urged  against  a  bill,  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  legislature,  shall  still  pass  it,  notwithstand- 
ing his  official  influence,  and  the  force  of  liis  reasons,  ought  it  not 
to  become  a  law?  Ought  the  opinion  of  one  man  to  overrule  that 
of  a  legislative  body,  twice  deliberately  expressed? 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  convention  contemplated  the 
application  of  the  veto,  to  a  question  which  has  been  so  long,  so 
often,  and  so  thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  that  of  the  bank  oi"  the 
United  States,  by  every  department  of  the  government,  in  almost 
every  stage  of  its  existence,  and  by  the  people,  and  by  the  state 
legislatures.  Of  all  the  controverted  questions  which  have  sprung 
up  under  our  government,  not  one  has  been  so  fully  investigated 
as  that  of  its  power  to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  Stales. 
More  than  seventeen  years  ago,  in  January,  1815,  Mr.  Madison 
then  said,  in  a  message  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States : 

*  Waiving  the  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  legislature  to  estab 
lish  an  incorporated  bank,  as  being  precluded,  in  my  judgment,  by  repeated  recogni- 
tions, under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  accompanied  by 
indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a  concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation.' 

Mr.  Madison,  himself  opposed  to  the  first  bank  of  the  United 
States,  yielded  his  own  convictions  to  those  of  the  nation,  and  all 


iwu^eurs,  uy  uie  people  ai  large,  ana  in  slate  lej 
iliat  of  the  bank.  And  this  consideration  of  it  has  t 
by  the  president  himself.  In  his  first  niessage  to 
1  December,  1829,)  he  brought  the  subject  to  the  vie\ 
:ind  the  nation,  and  expressly  dcrlared,  that  it  couli 
uHereyt  of  all  conecrnedj  be  *too  soon'  settled.  1 
subsequent  annual  messages,  iii  1830  and  1831,  he 
the  attention  of  congress  to  the  aubjecL  Thus,  after 
two  years,  and  afler  the  intervention  of  the  elect 
congress^  the  presidctit  dcliberalcly  rene^^^  the  charted 
of  the  Utiiteil  States*  And  yet  \m  friends  now  dccl 
Itpn  of  the  question  to  be  premature  I  It  was  not 
1S29  to  present  the  questioni  but  il  is  premature  in  U 
and  decide  it ! 

After  the  president  had  directed  public  attention  tc 
it  became  not  ordy  a  topic  of  popular  conversation, 
cussed  in  the  press,  and  employed  as  a  theme  in  pof 
1  was  myself  interrogated,  on  more  occasions  than  c 
public  expression  of  my  seatimcnts;  and  a  friend  of 
tueky,  a  candidate  for  tlie  stale  legislature,  told  me  ne 
ago,  that  he  w^as  surprised,  in  an  obscure  part  of  hi 
hills  of  Benson,)  where  there  was  bat  little  occasion 
iinti  hinisclf  questioned  on  the  skimp,  as  to  the  rt 
bank  of  the  United  Htates.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sort  of 
had  gone  out>  from  head^quurlers,  lo  the  partisans  of 
tralion,  every  where,  to  agitate  and  make  the  most  oi 
They  have  done  so^  and  their  condition  now  reml 
fable  invented  by  Dr,  Franklin,  of  tfie  engle  and  the 
finite  that  ^sop  had  not  exhimsled  invention^  in  th 
of  his  memorable  fables.  The  t^nglCj  you  know,  i 
pounced  from  his  loftv  fliirhl  in  the  air  iiDfm  a  cat  la 
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who  have  supposed  the  president  quite  serious  and  in  earnest,  in 
presenting  it  for  public  consideration,  and  charge  them  with  prema- 
turely agitating  it  And  that  for  electioneering  purposes:  The 
other  side  understands  perfecdy,  the  policy  of  preferring  an  unjust 
charge,  in  order  to  avoid  a  well-founded  accusation. 

If  there  be  an  electioneering  motive  in  the  matter,  who  have 
been  actuated  by  it?  Those  who  have  taken  the  president  at  his 
word,  and  deliberated  on  a  measure  which  he  has  repeatedly 
recommended  to  their  consideration ;  or  those  who  have  resorted 
to  all  sorts  of  means  to  elude  the  question  —  by  alternately  coax- 
ing and  threatening  the  bank;  by  an  extraordinary  investigation 
into  the  administration  of  the  bank ;  and  by  every  species  of  post- 
ponement and  procrastination,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  these  dilatory  expedients,  a  majority  of 
congress,  prompted  by  the  will  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
passed  the  bill.  Ancl  I  shall  now  proceed,  with  great  respect  and 
deference,  to  examine  some  of  the  objections  to  its  becoming  a 
law,  contained  in  the  president's  message,  avoiding,  as  much  as  I 
can,  a  repetition  of  what  gentlemen  have  said  who  preceded  me. 

The  president  thinks  that  the  precedents,  drawn  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  congress,  as  to  the  constitutional  power  to  establish  a  bank, 
are  neutralized,  by  there  being  two  for  and  two  against  the  author- 
ity. He  supposes  that  one  congress,  in  1811,  and  another  in  1815, 
decided  against  the  power.  Let  us  examine  both  of  these  cases. 
The  house  of  representatives  in  1811,  passed  the  bill  to  recharter 
the  bank,  and,  consequently,  affirmed  the  power.  The  senate, 
during  the  same  year,  were  divided,  seventeen  and  seventeen,  and 
the  vice-president  gave  the  casting  vote.  Of  the  seventeen  who 
voted  against  the  bank,  we  know  from  the  declaration  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  (general  Smith,)  now  present,  that  he  entertained 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to 
establish  a  bank,  and  that  he  voted  on  totally  distinct  ground. 
Taking  away  his  vote  and  adding  it  to  the  seventeen  who  voted 
for  the  bank,  the  number  would  have  stood  eighteen  for,  and 
sixteen  against  the  power.  But  wc  know  further,  that  Mr.  Gaillard, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  made  a  part  of  that  sixteen  ; 
and  that  in  1815,  all  three  of  them  voted  for  the  bank.  Take  those 
three  votes  from  the  sixteen,  and  add  them  to  the  eighteen,  and  the 
vote  of  1811,  as  to  the  question  of  constitutional  power,  would 
have  been  twenty-one  and  thirteen.  And  of  these  thirteen  there 
might  have  been  others  still,  who  were  not  governed  in  their  votes 
by  any  doubts  of  the  power. 

In  regard  to  the  congress  of  1815,  so  far  from  their  having  enter- 
tained any  scruples  in  respect  to  the  power  to  establish  a  bank,  they 
actually  passed  a  bank  bill,  and  thereby  affirmed  the  power.  It  is 
true  that,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, (Mr.  Cheves,)  they  rejected  another  bank  bill,  not  on 
VOL.  n.  13 


a  congress  opposed  to  the  bank  of  the  United   St£ 
distinct  ground  of  a  want  of  power  to  establish  it. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  request  the  indi 
senate,  whilst  I  express  a  few  words  in  relation  of  m 

1  voted,  in  1811,  against  the  old  bank  of  the  Unitec 
dciivere-d  on  that  occasion,  a  speech,  in  which,  among 
1  aj^dgned  that  of  its  being  unconstiluUonaL  My  sp 
read  V&  the  senate,  during  the  progress  of  thb  bill,  bi 
of  it  excited  no  other  regret  ihnn  thai  it  was  rei 
WTctchedt  bungling,  mangling  manner,*  I)uring  s 
Life,  {I  menlion  the  fact  not  a;^  claiming  any  merit  fo3 
great  question  in  which  I  have  ever  changed  my  opU 
die  bank  of  the  United  States*  If  ihc  researches  < 
had  carried  him  a  little  further,  he  would,  by  turnii 
more  leaves  of  the  same  book  from  whicli  he  read  mj 
found  thai  which  I  made  in  IHKt,  in  support  of  the 
By  the  reasons  assigned  in  jt  for  tljc  rhjinge  of  my  < 
ready  to  abide  in  the  judgment  of  the  |)rt'&cnt  ge 
of  posterity.  In  1816,  being  speaker  of  the  house  i 
lives,  it  was  perfectly  in  my  power  to  have  said  nothi 
nothing,  and  thus  have  concealed  ihc  change  of  npini 
mind  had  undergone.  But  I  did  not  choose  lo  rcun 
escape  responsibility,  I  chose  publicly  lo  avow  my  i 
sion.  The  war  and  the  fatal  experience  of  its  di&m 
hjul  changed  me,  Mr  Madison,  governor  Plcasanti 
all  the  public  men  around  me,  my  political  friends, 
their  opinions  from  the  same  causes* 

The  power  to  establish  a  bank  is  deduced  from  that 
cotistimtion  which  confers  on  C4>ngress  all  poweni  i 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  the   enumerated    powera* 
hrlieved  a  bank  of  the  United  States  not  necessai 
rcUanci^  mW/ht  hp  nl^irp/l  on   tHa  tn/*«l  lintiL-.s   in   t. 
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'  But  how  stood  the  case  in  1816^  when  he  was  called  upon  to  examine  the  powers 
of  the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  national  banlc  ?  A  total  cbanee  of  cir- 
cumstances was  presented  —  events  of  the  utmost  magnitude  had  intervened. 

*  A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken  place,  and  this  had  led  to  a 
train  of  circumstances  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  He  beheld,  dispersed  over  th« 
immense  extent  of  the  United  States,  about  three  hundred  banking  institutions, 
enjoying,  in  different  degrees,  the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  them  all, 
under  no  direct  control  of  the  general  |;overnment,  and  subject  to  no  actual  responsi- 
bility to  the  state  authorities.  These  institutions  were  emitting  the  actual  currency 
of  the  United  States — a  currency  consisting  of  paper,  on  which  they  neither  paid 
interest  nor  principal,  whilst  it  was  exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  community,  on 
wLich  both  were  paid.  We  saw  these  institutions,  in  fact,  exercising  what  had  been 
considered,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty— the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They  were  no  longer 
competent  to  assist  the  treasury,  in  either  of  the  great  operations  of  collection, 
deposit  or  distribution  of  the  public  revenues.  In  fact,  the  paper  which  they  emitted, 
and  which  the  treasury,  from  the  force  of  events,  found  itself  constrained  to  receive, 
was  constantly  obstructing  the  operations  of  that  department ;  for  it  would  accumu- 
late where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  used  where  it  was  wanted,  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  brokerage.  Kvery  man  who 
paid  to  or  received  from  the  government,  paid  or  received  as  much  less  than  he  ought 
to  have  done,  as  was  the  difference  between  the  medium  in  which  the  payment  was 
effected  and  specie.  Taxes  were  no  longer  uniform.  In  New  England,  where  specie 
payrnents  haii  not  been  suspended,  the  people  were  called  upon  to  pay  larger  contri- 
butions than  where  they  were  suspended.  In  Kentucky  as  much  more  was  paid  by 
the  people,  in  their  taxes,  than  was  paid,  for  example,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  Ken- 
tucky piaper  was  worth  more  than  Omo  paper. 

«  *  «  *  «  *  «  **  *  « 

*  Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  was  such  that  no  thinking  man 
could  contemplate  it  without  the  most  serious  alarm;  that  it  threatened  general 
distress,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  lead  to  convulsion  and  subversion  of  the  government : 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy  could 
be  devised.  A  national  bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures,  was  proposed  as  that 
remedy.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  determined  to  examine  the  question  with  as  little  preju- 
dice as  possible,  arising  from  his  former  opinion  ;  he  knew  that  the  safest  course  to 
him,  if  ne  pursued  a  cold,  calculating  prudence,  was  to  adhere  to  that  opinion,  right 
or  wrong.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  if  he  changed,  or  seemed  to  change  it,  he 
should  expose  himself  to  some  censure;  but.  looking  at  the  subject  with  the  light 
shed  upon  it,  by  events  happening  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  could  no 
longer  doubt.  *  ♦  *  He  preferred  to  the  suggestions  of  ihc  pride  of  consistency, 
the  evident  interests  of  the  community,  and  determined  to  throw  himself  upon  their 
justice  and  candor.' 

The  interest  which  foreigners  hold  in  the  existing  bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  message  as  a  serious  objection 
to  the  recharter.  But  this  interest  is  the  result  of  the  assignable 
nature  of  the  stock ;  and  if  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  applies 
to  government  stock,  to  the  stock  in  local  banks,  in  canal  and  other 
companies,  created  for  internal  improvements,  and  every  species  of 
money  or  movables  in  which  foreigners  may  acquire  an  interest 
The  assignable  character  of  the  stock  is  a  quality  conferred  not  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners,  but  for  that  of  our  own  citizens.  And 
the  fact  of  its  being  transferred  to  them  is  the  effect  of  the  balance 
of  trade  being  against  us  —  an  evil,  if  it  be  one,  which  the 
American  system  will  correct.  All  governments  wanting  capital, 
resort  to  foreign  nations  possessing  it  in  superabundance,  to  obtain 
It  Sometimes  the  resort  is  even  made  by  one  to  another  bellig- 
erant  nation.  During  our  revolutionary  war  we  obtained  foreign 
capital   (Dutch  and  French)   to  aid  us.      During  the  late  war 
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condition  of  this  country,  if,  during  the  hite  \^ 
existed,  with  such  an  interest  in  it  as  foreigners  j 
lell  him.     We  should  have  avoided  many  of  th 
war,  perhaps  tliose  of  Dt^troit  and  at  lliis  plac(\ 
would  liave  possessed  ample  means  for  its  vig( 
and  the  interest  of  foreigners,  British  subjects 
have  operated  upon  them,  not  upon  us.     Will  i 
evil  to  be  obliged  to  remit  in  specie  to  foreigners 
which  they  now  have  in- this  bank,  instead  of  ret 
within  the  country  to  stimulate  its  industry  and  c 
The  president  assigns  in  his  message  a  conspi 
alleged  injurious  operation  of  the  bank  on  th« 
western  people.     They  ought  to  be  much  indeb 
kindness  manifested  towards  them;  although,  1 
much  reason  to  deprecate  it.     The  people  of  al 
this  bank  about  thirty  millions,  which  have  been 
and  the  president  thinks  that  the  payments  foi 
other  facilities  which  they  derive  from  the  oper 
are  so  onerous  as  to  produce  '  a  drain  of  their  cu 
country  can  bear  without  inconvenience  and  o( 
His  remedy  is  to  compel  them  to  pay  the  whole  • 
they  have  contracted  in  a  period  short  of  four  j 
President,  if  they  cannot  pay  the  interest  without 
they  to  pay  the  principal  ?     If  they  cannot  pay  a 
to  pay  the  whole  ?     Whether  the  payment  of  th( 
not  a  burden   to   them,  is  a  question   for  them 
respecting  which  they  might   be  disposed  to  d; 
kindness  of  the  president.    If,  instead  of  borrowii 
from  the  bank,  they  had  borrowed  a  like  sum  fro 
Jacob  Astor,  or  any  other  banker,  what  would  i 
who  should  come  to  them  and  say,  '  gentlemen  ol 
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course  of  diings  ?  The  business  and  commerce  of  the  west  are 
carried  on  with  New  Orleans,  with  the  southern  and  southwestern 
states  and  with  the  Atlantic  cities.  We  transport  our  dead  or 
inanimate  produce  to  New  Orleans,  and  receive  in  return  checks  or 
drafts  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  a  premium  of  a  half 
per  centum.  We  send  by  our  drovers  our  live  stock  to  the  south 
and  southwest,  and  receive  similar  checks  in  return.  With  these 
drafts  or  checks  our  merchants  proceed  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and 
purchase  domestic  or  foreign  goods  for  western  consumption.  The 
lead  and  fur  trade  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  is  also  carried  on 
principally  through  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  govern- 
ment also  transfers  to  places  where  it  is  wanted,  through  that  bank, 
the  sums  accumulated  at  the  different  land-offices,  for  purchases  of 
the  public  lands. 

Now  all  these  varied  operations  must  go  on;  all  these  remit- 
tances must  be  made,  bank  of  the  United  States  or  no  bank. 
The  bank  does  not  create,  but  facilitated  them.  The  bank  is  a 
mere  vehicle ;  just  as  much  so  as  the  steamboat  is  the  vehicle  which 
transports  our  produce  to  the  great  mart  of  New  Orleans,  and  not 
the  grower  of  that  produce.  It  is  to  confound  cause  and  eftbct,  to 
attribute  to  the  bank  the  transfer  of  money  from  the  west  to  the 
east  Annihilate  the  bank  to-morrow,  and  similar  transfers  of 
capital,  the  same  description  of  pecuniary  operations,  must  be 
continued;  not  so  well,  it  is  true,  but  performed  they  must  be, 
ill  or  well,  under  any  state  of  circumstances. 

The  true  questions  are,  how  arc  they  now  performed  ?  how  were 
they  condu<'ted  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  bank?  how  would 
they  be  after  it  ceased?  I  can  tell  you  what  was  our  condition 
before  the  bank  was  established ;  and,  as  I  reason  from  the  past  to 
future  experience,  under  analogous  circumstances,  I  can  venture 
to  predict  what  it  will  probably  be  without  the  bank. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
exchange  business  of  the  west  was  carried  on  by  a  premium,  which 
was  generally  paid  on  all  remittances  to  the  east  of  two  and  a  half 
per  centum.  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  remittances,  throughout 
the  whole  circle  of  the  year,  was  very  great,  and  instead  of  the 
sum  then  paid,  we  now  pay  half  per  centum,  or  nothing,  if  notes 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  be  used.  Prior  to  the  bank,  we 
were  without  the  capital  of  the  thirty  millions  which  that  institu- 
tion now  supplies,  stimulating  our  industry  and  invigorating  our 
enterprise.  In  Kentucky  we  have  no  specie-paying  bank,  scarcely 
any  currency  other  than  that  of  paper  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  branches. 

How  is  the  west  to  pay  this  enormous  debt  of  thirty  millions  of 
dollars?  It  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be  done.  General  distress, 
certain,  wide-spread,  inevitable  ruin,  must  be  the  conyequences  of 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  payment  Depression  in  the  value  of  all 
property*,  sheriffs'  sales  and  sacrifices,  bankruptcy,  must  necessarily 
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ensue,  and,  with  thenij  relief  lawB^  paper  money,  a  pn^stration  of 
the  courts  of  justice-,  eviU  from  which  we  have  just  emtTgcd,  must 
again,  with  all  their  traSn  of  tdfliclifjudi^  rrvmt  our  cnuntr^.  Bm  it 
\b  nTspicd  by  the  gentle nian  from  Teniit'^sHie,  (Mr.  WhiU-j)  that 
similar  predictions  wefo  made^  without  being  reaiiaied,  from  the 
downfall  of  the  old  batik  of  the  United  SiatcB*  It  is,  iiowcveri  to 
be  reeoDeeted,  that  the  old  bnnk  did  not  possess  one  ihinJ  of  iKe 
capital  of  the  proven  t;  ihat  it  hrid  buiurKj  oil  let*  XK't^M  of  tht*  oiuon* 
lainr^,  whilst  the  present  hai*  nine;  and  ihai  it  had  Itllte  or  ao  debt 
doe  10  it  in  thiit  c[iiarter,  whilssl  the  prrseat  bank  has  thirty  millions. 
The  war,  too,  whi<  h  shortly  followed  the  downfall  of  the  old  bank, 
and  the  suspensi*m  of  specie  pay  men  i^  which  sooti  foUowed  i!ie 
ivar,  prevented  the  injury  apprehended  from  the  dijf<!omijiuaiic*e  of 
the  old  bank. 

The  same  gentleman  further  argties,  that  the  day  of  pnynient 
mnst  come;  and  he  asks  when,  beJier  ihiin  now?  It  t»  to  be 
indr  finitely  po-^tponed  ;  is  the  charter  of  the  present  bank  la  he 
perpetual?  Why,  .Mr,  President,  all  thingii  —  governments^  repub* 
JcB,  empires,  laws,  human  life  —  doobtlessare  to  have  an  end  ;  btrt 
*hall  wo  therefore  accelerate  iheir  terminauon  ?  The  west  is  now 
jroung,  wants  capital,  and  itt*  va^t  resource?,  needing  nourishment, 
ire  daily  developing,  Hy  and  by,  it  will  accumulate  wealth  from 
its  indus^try  and  enlcrprisc^  and  possess  its  surplus  capital.     The 
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legislation,  in  its  commencement  and  in  its  termination  concentrate 
in  the  president?  When  we  shall  have  reached  that  state  of 
things,  the  election  and  annual  sessions  of  congress  will  be  a 
useless  charge  upon  the  people,  and  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ment may  be  economically  conducted  by  ukases  and  decrees. 

Congress  does  sometimes  receive  the  suggestions  and  opinions 
of  the  heads  of  department,  as  to  new  laws.  And,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  in  his  annual  report,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  stated  his  reasons  at  large,  not  merely  in  favor  of  a  bank, 
but  in  support  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  existing  bank. 
Who  coilld  have  believed  that  that  responsible  officer  was 
communicating  to  congress  opinions  directly  adverse  to  those 
entertained  by  the  president  himself?  When  before  has  it 
happened,  that  the  head  of  a  department  recommended  the  passage 
of  a  law  which,  being  accordingly  passed  and  presented  to  the 
president,  is  subjected  to  his  veto  ?  What  sort  of  a  bank  it  is, 
with  a  project  of  which  the  president  would  have  designed  to 
furnish  congress,  if  they  had  applied  to  him,  he  has  not  stated.  In 
the  absence  of  such  statement,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  is  his 
famous  treasury  bank,  formerly  recommended  by  him,  from  which 
the  people  have  recoiled  with  the  instinctive  horror,  excited  by  the 
approach  of  the  cholera. 

The  message  states,  that '  an  investigation  unwillingly  conceded, 
and  so  restricted  in  time  as  necessarily  to  make  it  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory^  disclose  enough  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm.'  As 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  president's 
objections  notwithstanding,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two 
thirds,  it  can  never  reach  the  house  of  representatives.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  house,  and  especially  its  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  who  reported  ih^  bill,  are, 
therefore,  cut  off  from  all  opportunity  of  defending  themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances,  allow  me  to  ask  how  the  president  has 
ascertained  that  the  investigation  was  unwillini^///  conceded ?  I 
have  understood  directly  the  contrary;  and  that  the  chairman, 
already  referred  to,  as  well  as  other  members  in  favor  of  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  promptly  consented  to  and  voted  for  the  investiga- 
tion. And  we  all  know  that  those  in  support  of  the  renewal  could 
have  prevented  the  investigation,  and  that  they  did  not.  But 
suspicion  and  alarm  have  been  excited!  Suspjcion  and  alarm! 
Against  whom  is  this  suspicion  ?  The  house,  or  the  bank, 
or  both  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  against  the  right  of  any  chief  magistrate 
to  come  into  either  house  oi  congress,  and  scrutinize  the  motives 
of  its  members ;  to  examine  whether  a  measure  has  been  passed 
with  promptitude  or  rej^ugnance ;  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  wil- 
lingness or  unwillingness  with  which  it  has  been  adopted  or 
rejected.  It  is  an  interference  in  concerns  which  partake  of  a 
domestic  nature.     The  official  and  constitutional  relations  between 


i.uu.Miiuiioii  as  ne  pleases,     llis  lancrnatr^^  is,  * 
wlio  takes  an  oalh  to  siij)p()rt  the  eoiistilulion,  ; 
support  it  as   he  understands   it,  and   not  as  it 
oth<'rs. '     *     *     *     *  The  oj)inion   of  the  jud^e 
thorily  over  congress  than   the  opinion  ot'  eon 
judges;    and  on  that  point  the  jrresident  is  ino 
Now,   Mr.  President,  I  conceive,   with  great  < 
president  has  nnistaken  the  purport  of  the  oath 
Btitution  of  the  United  Slates.     No  one  swears 
understands  t/,  but  to  support  it  simply  as  it  is 
are  bound  to  obey  the  laws,  of  which  the  con 
preme ;  but  must  they  obey  them  as  they  are,  or 
them  ?     If  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  limited 
the  measure  of  information ;  in  other  w^ords,  if  t 
to  obey  the  constitution  only  as  he  understands  i 
the  consequence?     The  judge  of  an  inferior  co 
the  mandate  of  a  superior  tribunal,  because  it  wi 
ity  to  the  constitution,  as  he  vnderstands  V ;  a  cu 
would  disobey  a  circular  from  the  treasury  dej 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  as  he  vnderstands 
minister  would  disregard  an  instruction  from  th 
municated  through  the  department  of  state,  beca 
to  the  constitution,  as  he  understanch  it ;  and  a  s 
in  the  army  or  navy,  would   violate  the  orders 
because  they  w^ere  not  in  accordance  with  the  c 
understands  it.     We  should  have  nothing  settle 
nothing  fixed.     There  would  be  general  disord 
throughout  every  branch  of  administration,  from 
lowest  officers — universal  nullification.     For  wli 
of  the  president  but  that  of  South  Carolina  applic 
union?     The    president   independent   both    of  < 
supreme  court !   only  bound  to  execute  the  law 
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between  those  which  he  woald,  and  those  which  he  would  not, 
execute,  because  they  were  or  were  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution, 
as  he  understands  it. 

There  is  another  constitutional  doctrine  contained  in  the  message, 
which  is  entirely  new  to  me.  It  asserts  that  '  the  government  of 
the  United  States  have  no  constitutional  power  to  purchase  lands 
within  the  states,'  except  'for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings;'  and  even  foi 
these  objects,  only  '  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in 
which  the  same  shall  be. '  Now  sir,  I  had  supposed  that  the  right 
of  congress  to  purchase  lands  in  any  state  was  incontestable ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  probably  at  this  moment  owns  land  in  every 
state  of  the  union,  purchased  for  taxes,  or  as  a  judgment  or  mort- 
gage creditor.  And  there  are  various  acts  of  congress  which 
regulate  the  purchase  and  transfer  of  such  lands.  The  advisers  of 
the  president  have  confounded  the  faculty  of  purchasing  lands  with 
the  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  which  is  restricted  by  the 
constitution  to  the  forts  and  other  buildings  described. 

The  message  presents  some  striking  instances  of  discrepancy. 
First,  it  contests  the  right  to  establish  one  bank,  and  objects  to 
the  bill  that  it  limits  and  restrains  the  power  of  congress  to  establish 
severaL  Second,  it  urges  that  the  bill  docs  not  recognise  the 
power  of  state  taxation  generally ;  and  complains  that  facilities  are 
afforded  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  respect  to  the  stock  held 
by  individuals.  Third,  it  objects  that  any  bonus  is  taken,  and 
insists  that  not  enough  is  demanded.  And  fourth,  it  complains 
that  foreigners  have  too  much  influence,  and  that  stock  transferred 
loses  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the  elections  of  the  bank, 
which,  if  it  were  retained,  would  give  them  more. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  close  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
arduous  sessions  of  congress  under  the  present  constitution ;  and 
when  we  return  among  our  constituents,  what  account  of  the  ope- 
rations of  their  government  shall  we  be  bound  to  communicate? 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the  supreme  court  is  p3ralysed, 
and  the  missionaries  retained  in  prison  in  contempt  of  its  authority, 
and  in  defiance  of  numerous  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  Stales ; 
that  the  executive,  through  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  sent  to 
congress  a  tariff  bill  which  would  have  destroyed  numerous  branches 
of  our  domestic  industry,  and  to  the  final  destruction  of  all;  that 
the  veto  has  been  applied  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  our  only 
reliance  for  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  ;  that  the  senate  has  been 
violently  attacked  for  the  exercise  of  a  clear  constitutional  power;  that 
the  house  of  representatives  have  been  unnecessarily  assailed  ;  and 
that  the  president  has  promulgated  a  rule  of  action  for  those  who  have 
taken  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
must,  if  there  be  practical  conformity  to  it,  introduce  general 
nullification,  and  end  in  the  absolute  subversion  of  the  government 
VOL.  u.  14 
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[The  protective  UnlTIawi  of  IS24  and  1S3S  weit  very  uni*tUf*etory  to  tha  ] 
ticjiins  ol  iSouth  Caroiirja,  illhoagh  under  the  ifjftiic?nf#  of  thff  pniicr  c^f  thOi*  * 
Vhat  stale»  iri  common  with  ibfl  wJaob  uni^M    '      '  ^      .     ^  f  jpp 

The  principles  uJ'the  Am«rjcin  Ay-item  nj    ,  r  mvul 

been  advQCiUed  by  Mr.  Cwlhonii  and  othc*r  > '- -  -^nd 

tariff  tfien  adopted,  a llhougti  prolective^  wsb  rfgan\t*d  ii^ 
coLtn(ry.     These  i;ftnlk'«l«n^^  however^  thnu[^lit  pmj*er  stib- 

S round,  and  under  their  itiAu«nc&c£tn I '  irj  that  of  QLhi^^r^  wLo  J^^ul  iuilchntig 

le  iflLite  of  South  Carolina  becMne  a;;  ,  i  ho?il;!t^  nnrt}  To  pf^tt'cliftti  lo  AoH'ii- 

tan  industry.  Among  olhec  srht'mfis  'u  i^irL^ncn  whtch  frrew  up  nt  ihia  p*?TicHi^  was 
the  doctrine  ot  niUijJinilum,  or  the  right  o|  nny  slule  of  I  hi*  union  to  anouJ  or  make 
void  and  resist  a  law  i>f  rt^njjres&i  if  sui^K  atate  by  its  lci^;U  ftiilhontiea  decided  sojd 
low  to  be  unconsIilutjHnal  I">pen  rehctlion  to  the  Jaw;*  wa^  throalensd,  and  ^oeral 
Jack^on^  ai  pre«jd<?ni^  i.^stied  ti  proolnmalio!ndRcl.u;ng  hi*  inlcniiaii  t&  enforee  ibe 

a**!*  nif  <^nric*r*»sfl       ThiJ    hrxlv  hoi ( it'   Pioon    nfti^t   In    «,^mi,ioh     iKp   t>T**tifl4  r>f  J?if*k^ftn*4 
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which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  propose,  and  with  the  condition  of 
the  country.  When  I  survey,  sir,  the  whole  face  of  our  country, 
I  behold  ali  around  me  evidences  of  the  most  gratifying  prosperity, 
a  prospect  which  would  seem  to  be  without  a  cloud  upon  it,  were 
it  not  that  through  all  parts  of  the  country  there  exist  great  dissen- 
sions and  unhappy  distinctions,  whieh,  if  they  can  possibly  be 
relieved  and  reconciled  by  any  broad  scheme  of  legislation  adapted 
to  ali  interests,  and  regarding  the  feelings  of  all  sections,  ought  to 
be  quieted ;  and  leading  to  which  object  any  measure  ought  to  be 
well  received. 

In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariff  laws,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  subrfiit,  I  have  two  great  objects  in  view.  My  first  object 
looks  to  the  tariff.  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  opinion,  formed 
after  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  and  on  full  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  that,  whether  rightfullv  or  wrongfuUy,  the  tariff  stands  in 
imminent  danger.  If  it  should  be  preserved  during  this  session,  it 
must  fall  at  the  next  session.  By  what  circumstances,  and  through 
what  causes,  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  this  change  in  the  policy 
of  our  country,  I  will  not  pretend  now  to  elucidate.  Others  there 
are,  who  may  differ  from  the  impressions  which  my  mind  has 
received  upon  this  point  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of  concur- 
rent causes,  the  tariff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  imminent  danger,  and 
if  the  system  can  be  preserved  beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be 
by  some  means  not  now  within  the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  The 
£eil11  of  that  policy,  sir,  would  be  productive  of  consequences  calam- 
itous indeed.  When  I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are> 
involved,  to  the  number  of  individuals  interested,  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  business  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  manufacturing  art,  which  have  sprung  up  under  the 
fostering  care  of  this  government,  J  cannot  contemplate  any  evil 
equal  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all  those  interests.  History  can 
produce  no  parallel  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  would  be 
produced  by  such  a  disaster.  The  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
itself  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  it  That  condemned  to 
exile  and  brought  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons.  The  most 
respectable  portion  of  the  population  of  France  was  condemned  to 
exiJe  and  ruin  by  that  measure.  But,  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sudden  | 
repeal  of  the  tariff  policy  would  bring  ruin  and  destru(!tion  on 
the  whole  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my 
opinion,  equal  to  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  such 
a  catastrophe. 

'  -  What,  sir,  are  the  complaints  which  unhappily  divide  the  people 
of  this  great  country  ?  On  the  one  hand  it  is  said,  by  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  tariff,  that  it  unjustly  taxes  a  portion  of  the 
people,  and  paralyses  their  industry ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  perpetual 
operation ;  that  there  is  to  be  no  end  to  the  system ;  which,  right 


before  it  is  yd  nine  months  old;  passed,  as  il  was,  u 
i^i.iiic(.'S  of  extraordinary  deliheniliou,  the  fruil  of  nine  n 
If  lore  we  know  any  thing  of  its. experimental  ellec 
In'fore  il  eommen('es  its  operations;  we  are  required 
On  one  side  we  are  urged  to  repeal  a  system  which  is 
ruin;  on  the  other  side,  the  check  now  imposed  on  ei 
the  state  of  alarm  in  which  the  public  mind  has  1 
renders  all  prudent  men  desirous,  looking  ahead  a  little  • 
a  state  of  things,  on  the  stability  of  which  they  may 
to  count  Such  is  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  one  side 
other.  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  some  principle  of  m 
modation,  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  practicable,  both  parties- 
the  stability  of  our  legislation  ;  and  at  some  distant  dt 
too  distant,  when  we  take  into  view  the  magnitude  of 
which  are  involved  —  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  d 
revenue  standard,  for  which  our  opponents  have  so  lor 
The  basis  on  which  I  wish  to  found  this  modificatic 
lime ;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  I  am 
the  attention  of  the  senate,  are  founded  on  this  basis 
to  give  protection  to  our  manufactured  articles,  adequ£ 
for  a  length  of  time,  which,  compared  with  the  lengt 
life,  is  very  long,  but  which  is  short,  in  proportion  to  t 
discretion  of  every  wise  and  parental  system  of 
shearing  the  stability  of  legislation,  and  allowing  time 
rrduction,  on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  proposing  ' 
duties  to  that  revenue  standard,  for  which  the  oppc 
system  have  so  long  contended.  I  will  now  procec 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  the  senate,  with  a  view  t 
attention  to  the  true  character  of  the  bill. 

[Mr.  Clay  then  proceeded  to  read  the  first  section  of  the  bill.] 
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It  win  be  recollected,  that  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  with  a 
view  to  make  a  concession  to  the  southern  section  of  the  country, 
low-priced  woollens,  those  supposed  to  enter  into  the  consumption 
of  slaves  and  the  poorer  classes  of  persons,  were  taken  out  of  the  • 
general  class  of  duties  on  woollens,  and  the  duty  on  them  reduced 
to  five  per  centum.  It  will  be  also  recollected,  that  at  that  time  the 
gentlemen  from  the  south  said  that  this  concession  was  of  no 
consequence,  and  that  they  did  not  care  for  it,  and  I  believe  that 
they  do  not  now  consider  it  of  any  greater  importance.  As, 
therefore,  it  has  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  taken  out  of , 
the  common  class,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  back  again,  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  other  description  of  woollens,  and  made 
subject  to  the  same  reduction  of  duty  as  proposed  by  this  section. 

[Haring  next  read  through  the  thiid  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  said :] 

After  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years,  this  section  lays  down  a 
rule  by  which  the  duties  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard, 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended  for.  Until 
otherwise  directed,  and  in  default  of  provision  being  made  for  the 
wants  of  the  government  in  1842,  a  rule  is  thus  provided  for  the? 
rate  of  duties  thereafter,  congress  being,  in  the  meantime,  authorized 
to  adopt  any  other  rule  which  the  exigences  of  the  country,  or  its  , 
financial  condition,  may  require.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  the 
duty  of  twenty  per  centum  proposed,  fifteen  or  seventeen  per 
centum  of  duly  is  sufficient,  or  twenty-five  per  centum  should  be 
found  necessary,  to  produce  a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an 
economical  administration  of  the  government,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  either  of  those  rates,  or  any  other,  from  being  fixed  upon ; 
whilst  the  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  is  introduced  to  guard 
against  any  failure  on  the  part  of  congress  to  make  the  requisite 
provision  in  due  season. 

This  section  of  the  bill  contains  also  another  clause,  suggested 
by  that  spirit  of  harmony  and  conciliation  which  I  pray  may  preside 
over  the  councils  of  the  union  at  this  trying  moment.  It  provides 
(what  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures  have  so 
long  anxiously  required  for  their  security  )  that  duties  shall  be  paid 
in  ready  money ;  and  we  shall  thus  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  that 
credit  system,  into  which  an  inroad  was  made,  in  regard  to  wool- 
lens, by  the  act  of  the  last  session.  This  section  further  contains 
a  proviso  that  nothing  in  any  part  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
interfere  with  the  freest  exercise  of  the  power  of  congress  to  lay  any 
amount  of  duties,  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between  this 
country  and  any  foreign  power. 

[Mr  Cia/  then  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill.) 

One  of  the  considerations  strongly  urging  for  a  reduction  of  the 
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aritT  at  this  time  is,  that  the  govemmeni  it  likely  lo  he  pbmi  in  a 
lilrmma  by  having  an  overllowiiig  n^veime;  imU  ihii»  apprelien* 
iuij  is  I  lie  ground  of  an  atlempl  lolally  to  change  the  protective 
>oiiey  of  the  country.  The  eection  which  1  have  trad  is  an  effort 
o  ^^uard  against  this  evil,  h>  rf*licv:ng  ahogcthtT  from  daty  a  pof* 
ioii  of  the  artifles  of  import  now  iuhject  It)  it-  Some  oftlicsie 
vouid,  under  the  pre&em  rate  of  duly  ujjoa  them,  produce  a 
considerable  revenue;  the  article  of  silks  akme  would  yield  half 
t  tnillion  of  doltarH  per  aimiira.  If  il  were  poi*5ible  to  pacify  jKi*^ 
^ni  dissensions,  and  fut  things  laki*  their  course,  I  believe  thul  no 
liltlciiity  need  he  ujjfirehended*  If  the  bill  which  thin  body  paiLsed 
it  tiie  last  session  of  congress,  and  has  a^in  paB^ed  at  lilts 
tessiuti,  shall  pa?is  the  other  house,  and  become  a  law,  and  the 
rradnal  redurtion  of  dutip;*  should  lake  plae«^  which  \^  eonlctti* 
A-dUnl  by  the  first  section  of  Uurt  hill,  we  nhalt  have  itettled  two  ( if 
lot  ihn-e)  of  thr  great  questions  which  have  agitated  this  country, 
hat  of  the  tarifl;  of  ih«  public  lands^  and,  I  mil  add,  of  interna] 
mprovernenl  ali^o.  For,  if  there  f^hould  still  be  a  siirplua  Teveniiej 
iiLit  suqilus  miirht  be  applied,  tmtil  the  year  1842,  !o  the  comple- 
ion  of  the  work,i  of  inter nril  im prove rnrnt  already  commemvd; 
uid,  after  1842,  a  reliance  for  all  lund?i  fur  purposes  of  inieriifd 
mprovement  f^hould  be  placed  upon  the  operation  of  the  land  bill, 
.0  whieh  I  have  already  referred. 
It  i&  not  nny  object  in  n^fcrringio  tliat  measure  in  connection  with 
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mean  to  impute  any  improper  design  to  any  one ;  but,  if  it  had 
been  so  intended,  no  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  the  taiifT  could  have 
been  more  artfully  devised  to  effect  its  purposes,  than  that  which 
thus  calculated  the  revenue,  and,  in  addition,  assumed  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  government  every  year  would  be  so  much,  and 
so  forth.  Can  any  one  here  say  what  the  future  expenditure  of 
the  government  will  be?  In  this  young,  great,  and  growing 
community,  can  we  say  what  will  be  the  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment even  a  year  hence,  much  less  what  it  will  be  three,  or  four,  or 
five  years  hence  ?  Yet  it  has  been  estimated,  on  assumed  amounts, 
founded  on  such  uncertain  data,  both  of  income  and  expenditure, 
that  the  revenue  might  be  reduced  so  many  millions  a  year  ! 

I  ask  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  examination 
of  articles  in  the  fourth  section,  which  are  proposed  to  be  left  frae 
of  duty.  The  duties  on  these  articles  now  vary  from  five  to  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  but  low  as  they  are,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  revenue  which  they  produce  is  considerable.  By  the  bill  of  the 
last  session,  the  duties  on  French  silks  was  fixed  at  five  per 
centum,  and  that  on  Chinese  silks  at  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
By  the  bill  now  proposed,  the  duty  on  French  silks  is  proposed 
to  be  repealed,  leaving  the  other  untouched.  I  \vill  frankly  slate 
why  I  made  this  distinction.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  anxious 
desire  with  me  to  see  our  commerce  with  France  increased. 
France,  though  not  so  large  a  customer  in  the  great  staples  of 
our  country  as  Great  Britain,  is  a  great  growing  customer.  I 
nave  been  much  struck  with  a  fact  going  to  prove  this,  which 
accidentally  came  to  my  knowledge  the  other  day ;  which  is,  that 
within  the  short  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  amount  of  consump- 
tion in  France  of  the  great  southern  staple  of  cotton  has  been 
tripled.  Again,  it  is  understood  that  the  French  silks  of  the  lower 
grades  of  quality  cannot  sustain  a  competition  with  the  Chinese 
without  some  discrimination  of  this  sort.  I  have  understood,  also, 
that  the  duty  imposed  upon  this  article  at  the  last  session  has  been 
very  much  complained  of  on  the  part  of  France ;  and,  considering 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  relations  between  the  two 
governments,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  make  this  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  the  French  product.  If  the  senate  should  tliink 
differently,  I  shall  be  content.  If,  indeed,  they  should  think  proper 
to  strike  out  this  section  altogether,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit  to 
their  decision. 

[After  reading  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  Mr.  Clay  said:] 

I  will  now  take  a  few  of  some  of  the  objections  which  will  be 
made  to  the  bill.  It  may  be  said  that  the  act  is  prospective,  that  it 
binds  our  successors,  and  that  we  have  no  power  thus  to  bind 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  act  is  prospective,  and  so  is  almost  eveiy 
act  which  we  ever  passed,  but  we  can  repeal  it  the  next  day.     Ix 
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is  the  established  u&age  to  gire  all  mctm  &  prospecdire  operation* 
In  every  larill"  there  are  some  provUions  which  go  into  opeiBtloji 
iuimediately,  and  others  ill  a  fuUire  time*  Each  .cotigrc85  legislate 
according  lo  their  own  views  of  proprii^ly ;  iheir  act  does*  not  biad 
their  siKxcsaors,  but  creatan  a  »p«eju»  of  publie  raith,  whieh  will 
[tnl  mshly  be  brokt^n*  Bui  if  thra  bill  shall  go  into  opemtioa,  an  I 
ho[>«>  i'yen  agaijist  hope,  that  il  may,  I  ckmbt  not  that  it  will  be 
;idhiTed  lo  by  all  parties.  Then*  h  but  one  eojJling€ncy  which 
^vil!  render  a  ehange  uet^essary,  and  that  15  the  intervention  of  a 
^var,  which  i.^  provided  for  in  the  bilL  The  hand»  of  eongre^^  art? 
left  untied  in  thid  events  and  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  reaort  to  any 
[node  uf  taxation,  which  they  may  propose.  Biit  if  we  suppose 
[jeaL'c  to  eontiiiue,  tliere  will  be  no  motive  for  ditfmrbing  the  ammge- 
Etient,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  rnnttve  tt*  earry  it  into  ellect.  In 
the  next  place,  it  will  be  objecled  to  the  bill,  by  the  friendji  of  ihe 
protective  policy,  of  whom  I  hold  myielf  to  be  one,  for  my  rnind  15 
tmiriutably  fixed  in  favor  of  that  policy,  that  it  abandons  the  jK*wer 
Df  protection-  Bnt  I  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  suspenMon 
Df  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  not  an  abandonment  of  it;  for  the 
power  is  in  the  consiiftHina  accord ini^^  to  onr  tlicory,  was  put 
there  by  its  franiers,  and  can  only  be  dislodged  by  the  per»ple^ 
After  the  year  1843,  liu^  bill  provides  that  the  power  shall  be 
:'xcreiscd  in  a  certain  mode,     There  are  four  modes  by  which  the 
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interests  iii  opposition  to  foreign  legislation  was  the  basis  of  this 
system.     The  fourth  mode  in  which  protection  can  be  afforded  to 
domestic  industry,  is  to  admit  free  of  duty  every  article  which  aided 
the  operations  of  the  manufacturers.     These  are  the  four  modes  for 
protecting  our  industry ;  and  to  those  who  say  that  the  bill  aban- 
dons the  power  of  protection,  I  reply,  that  it  does  not  touch  that 
power ;  and  that  the  fourth  mode,  so  far  from  being  abandoned,  is 
extended  and  upheld  by  the  bill.     The  most  that  can  be  objected 
to  the  bill  by  those  with  whom  I  cooperate  to  support  the  protective 
system,  is,  that,  in  consideration  of  nine  and  a  half  years  of  peace, 
certainty,  and  stability,  the  manufacturers  relinquished  some  advan- 
tages which  they  now  enjoy.     What  is  the  principle  which  has 
always  been  contended  for  in  this  and  in  the  other  house  ?     After  i 
the  accumulation  of  capital  and  skill,  the  manufacturers  will  stand 
alone,  unaided  by  the  governmeni,  in  competition  with  the  imported   . 
articles  from  any  quarter.     Now  give  us  time ;  cease  all  fluctuations 
and  agitations,  for  nine  years,  and  the  manufacturers  in  every  branch 
will  sustain  themselves  against  foreign  competitioq.     If  we  can  see 
our  way  clearly  for  nine  years  to  come,  we  can  safely   leave  to 
posterity  to  provide  for  the  rest     If  the  tariff  be  overthrown,  as 
may  be  its  fate  next  session,  the  country  will   be  plunged   into* 
extreme  distress  and  agitation.     I  want  harmony.     I  wish  to  see  I 
the  restoration  of  those  ties  which  have  carried  us  triumphantly  I 
through  two  wars.    1  delight  not  in  this  perpetual  turmoil.     Let! 
us  have  peace,  and  become  once  more  united  as  a  band  of  brothers. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  farming  interest  cannot  subsist  under  a 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  duty.  My  reply  is,  *  sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.*  I  will  leave  it  to  the  day  when  the 
reduction  takes  effect,  to  settle  the  question.  When  the  reduction 
takes  place,  and  the  farmer  cannot  live  under  it,  what  will  he  do? 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  ought  to  do.  He  ought  to  try  it  —  make  a 
fair  experiment  of  it  —  and  if  he  cannot  live  under  it,  let  him  come 
here  and  say  that  he  is  bankrupt  and  ruined.  If  then  nothing  can 
be  done  to  relieve  him,  sir,  I  will  not  pronounce  the  words,  for  I 
will  believe  that  something  will  be  done,  and  that  relief  will  be 
afforded,  without  hazarding  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  union. 
The  confederacy  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  but  it  must  be  managed  \ 
with  delicacy  and  skill.  There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  prejudices 
and  local  interests  to  be  regarded,  but  all  should  be  made  to  yieldj 
♦o  the  union. 

If  the  system  proposed  cannot  be  continued,  let  us  try  some 
intermediate  system,  before  we  think  of  any  other  dreadful  alter- 
native. Sir,  it  will  be  said,  on  the  other  hand  —  for  the  objections 
are  made  by  the  friends  of  protection,  principally  —  that  the  time  is 
too  long;  that  the  intermediate  reductions  are  too  inconsiderable, 
and  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that,  at  the  end  of  the  lime  stipu- 
lated, the  reduction  propo8(»d  would  be  allowed  to  take  efiect.     In 
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the  first  place  fthonld  be  recollected  the  diversified  interc»ls  of  the 
country;  \hv  nn^ai^\.vre»  of  Ihe  goveniincnt  which  pR*i3cdcNl  the 
esujljlit^lmierii  of  [naniafacttires ;  the  pablic  faith  in  aame  degree 
nk'dged  for  ilicir  ^rfnarity;  and  the  nnn  in  which  m»h  ftnd  hmiy 
legiskition  would  ijivolve?  i\wm,  I  wiU  noi  dijtpme  abtmt  lerrns^- 
II  would  aor,  in  n  eourt  of  justice,  be  maintairted  thai  the  public 
faith  is  pledged  for  the  protection  of  irmnafaemrcs;  hut  thtrre  mm 
othrr  pledge^?  wliieii  men  of  honor  are  bound  bj%  besides  those  of 
which  the  law  can  take  cogniHanec. 

If  we  excite,  in  our  neighbor,  a  rea^ofiable  expectntitm  which 
indueeis  him  io  tuke  a  ponicular eoiin^e  nf  busine&ta,  we  an*  m  hojior 
bound  to  redeern  the  pledge  thu;*  taeiily  given,  Cmi  any  man 
doubt  that  a  large  portion  o(  our  citizens  believed  that  the  system 
would  be  permanent  ?  The  whole  countrj^  expected  it*  *  The 
seenrity  ugain^l  any  ehango  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  bUlj  U 
m  the  eharaetcT  tif  the  bill,  as  a  compromise  bfstwecn  two 
conflicting  pnrties.  If  the  bill  should  he  tBken  by  common  coa^ejit, 
as  we  liope  it  will  be,  the  history  of  the  revenue  will  be  a  giiar* 
antec  of  its  [Termanenee,  The  eirciimstaneci  under  which  ft  was 
passed  will  be  known  and  rcctM'dcd  ;  and  no  oj)c  will  disturb  a 
gy&tcm  which  w^i.^  adopted  wiih  a  view  to  give  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  eountry* 

The  dcsct^ntlin;^  gradations  by  which  I  propose  to  firrivc  at  the 
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saffered  to  lie  dormant,  if  war  should  render  it  necessary,  protection 
might  be  carried  up  to  prohibition ;  while  if  the  country  should 
remain  at  peace,  and  this  measure  go  into  full  operation,  the  duties 
will  be  gradually  lowered  down  to  the  revenue  standard,  which  has 
been  so  earnestly  wished  for. 

But  suppose  mat  I  am  wrong  in  all  these  views,  for  there  are  no 
guarantees,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  of  human  infallibility. 
Suppose  a  different  state  of  things  in  the  south ;  that  this  senate, 
from  causes  which  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  now,  but  which  are 
obvious  to  every  reflecting  man  in  this  country — causes  which  have 
operated  for  years  past,  and  which  continue  to  operate  —  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  there  should  be  a  majority  in  the  senate  in  favor 
of  the  southern  views,  and  that  they  should  repeal  the  whole  system 
at  once,  what  guarantee  would  we  have  that  the  repealing  of  the 
law  would  not  destroy  those  great  interests  which  it  is  so  important 
to  preserve  ?  What  guarantee  will  you  have  that  the  thunders  of 
those  powerful  manufactures  will  not  be  directed  against  your 
capitol,  because  of  this  abandonment  of  their  interests,  and  because 
you  have  given  them  no  protection  against  foreign  legislation.  Sir, 
if  you  carry  your  measure  of  repeal  without  the  consent,  at  least, 
of  a  portion  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
manufactures,  you  have  no  security,  no  guarantee,  no  certainty,  that 
any  protection  will  be  continued.  But  if  the  measure  should  be 
carried  by  the  common  consent  of  both  parties,  we  shall  have  all 
security ;  history  will  faithfully  record  the  transaction ;  narrate  under 
what  circumstances  the  bill  was  passed  ;  that  it  was  a  pacifying 
measure ;  that  it  was  as  oil  poured  from  the  vessel  of  the  union  to 
restore  peace  and  harmony  4o  the  country.  When  all  this  was 
known,  what  congress,  what  legislature,  would  mar  the  guarantee? 
What  man  who  is  entitled  to  deserve  the  character  of  an  American 
statesman,  would  stand  up  in  his  place  in  either  house  of  congress, 
and  disturb  this  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ? 

Sir,  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed.  All  that  I  say 
is,  that  here  is  all  the  reasonable  security  that  can  be  desired  by 
those  on  the  one  side  of  the  question,  and  much  more  than  those 
on  the  other  would  have  by  any  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. Such  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  should  be  brought 
about  as  would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  in  this 
country.  All  parties  may  find  in  this  measure  some  reasons  for 
objection.  And  what  human  measure  is  there  which  is  free  from 
objectionable  qualities  ?  It  has  been  remarked,  and  justly  remarked, 
by  the  great  father  of  our  country  himself,  that  if  that  great  work 
which  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  under  which  we  have  so 
long  flourished,  had  been  submitted,  article  by  article,  to  all  the 
different  states  composing  this  union,  that  the  whole  would  have 
been  rejected;  and  yet  when  the  whole  was  presented  together,  it 
was  accepted  as  a  whole.     I  will  admit  that  my  friends  do  not  get 
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all  they  could  whh  for;  and  the  gentlemen  on  \ht  other  side:  do  no! 
olilsiiri  all  ihey  might  desire;  bttt  both  will  gtiln  all  that  in  my 
luiiiihle  opinion  is  proper  to  bt*  given  in  the  pn'sicnt  condition  of 
ihis  country.  It  may  be  Tme  llmt  iher**  will  he  loss  rind  gnin  in  this 
mr-asurf*,  Bni  huw  is  thb  loss  and  gain  dii^lribnted?  Among  our 
connirymen.  What  we  lose,  no  jbreign  lantl  gams;  and  what  we 
gEiiUi  will  be  no  loss  to  any  foreign  power*  It  is  among  omTfselve* 
the  distribution  take»  place.  The  distribnlion  is  fonncl(?d  im  thai 
givai  principle  {>i'  compromise  and  (Hjncei^j^ifjn  whit:h  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  our  instllnrions,  which  gave  birth  to  the  conBtitufion 
itt^rlf,  and  which  has  continaed  lo  regulate  u»in  ottr  onward  march, 
and  conducted  the  nation  to  glory  Jind  renown. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  itnieh  another  lopm.  O!>jeeti0M  ha?6 
been  made  to  all  leginktion  al  ihii*  se8Sion  of  congress,  resullingb 
from  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy*  1  confess 
that  I  felt  a  very  s^trong  repognanec  to  jrny  Icgijfsktion  at  all  on  this 
subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  principally  because  1 
misconceived  the  purposes,  as  I  have  fonnd  from  snbseqaent 
observation,  which  that  ftate  has  in  view.  Under  the  mfloenee  of 
more  accurate  inforrriaiiun,  I  nujst  ^ny  iliat  the  a^^x'Ct  of  things 
since  the  commcnn-ment  of  the  session  has^  in  my  opinion* 
greatly  charij^ctL  When  1  came  to  titf^e  n;y  scat  on  this  floor,  I 
lm<l  sup|>oscd  that  a  menihrr  of  f!iis  inilon  had  lakcn  an  attitude  of 
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in  her  fayor.  If  we  submitted  to  her,  we  should  thus  stand  but  a 
poor  chance  of  obtaining  justice.  She  disclaims  any  intention  of 
resorting  to  force  unless  we  should  find  it  indispensable  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  union  by  applying  force  to  her.  It  seems  to  me  the 
aspect  of  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina  has  changed ;  or  ratheri 
the  new  light  which  I  have  obtained,  enables  me  to  see  her  in  a 
different  attitude ;  and  I  have  not  truly  understood  her  until  she 
passed  her  laws,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  her  ordinance 
into  effect.  Now,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  state  to  which  I  have 
referred  must  ultimately  fail  in  her  attempt  I  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion of  saying  anything  to  the  disparagement  of  that  state.  Far 
from  it.  I  think  that  she  has  been  rash,  intemperate,  and  greatly 
in  error;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  her  own  writers, 
made  up  an  issue  unworthy  of  her.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of 
this  continent,  by  acclamation,  as  it  were,  nullification  has  been  put 
down,  and  put  down  in  a  manner  more  effectually  than  by  a  thou- 
sand wars  or  a  thousand  armies  —  by  the  irresistible  force,  by  the 
mighty  influence  of  public  opinion.  Not  a  voice  beyond  the  single 
state  of  South  Carolina  has  been  heard  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
nullification,  which  she  has  asserted  by  her  own  ordinance ;  and  I  will 
say,  that  she  must  fail  in  her  lawsuit  I  will  express  two  opinions ; 
the  first  of  which  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  devise  a  system  of  state  legislation  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be  countervailed  by  federal 
legislation. 

A  state  might  take  it  upon  herself  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  federal  government ;  but  federal 
legislation  can  follow  at  her  heel  quickly,  and  successfully  coun- 
teract the  course  of  state  legislation.  The  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution foresaw  this,  and  the  constitution  has  guarded  against  it 
What  has  it  said  ?  It  is  declared,  in  the  clause  enumerating  the 
powers  of  this  government,  that  congres^s  shall  have  all  power  to 
carry  into  effect  all  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution,  in  any 
branch  of  the  government  under  the  sweeping  clause;  for  they 
have  not  specified  contingencies,  because  they  could  not  see  what 
was  to  happen ;  but  whatever  powers  wore  necessary,  all,  all  are 
given  to  this  government  by  the  fundamental  law,  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  those  powers  which  are  vested  by  that  constitution 
in  the  federal  government.  That  is  one  reason.  The  other  is,  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  state,  provided  this  government  is  admin- 
istered with  prudence  and  propriety,  so  to  shape  its  laws  as  to  throw 
upon  the  general  government  the  responsibility  of  first  resorting  to 
the  employment  of  force ;  but,  if  force  at  all  is  employed,  it  must 
be  by  state  legislation,  and  not  federal  legislation ;  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  employing  that  force  must  rest  with,  and  attach  to,  the 
state  itself. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  bill     I  merely  throw  out 
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these  sentiments  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ycm,  that  JSimtli 
CaroUna,  having  dcdftixnl  h**r  purpojH*  la  bu  ihi*^  (o  makke  ail 
exporiinenl  whether,  by  a  eouree  ul  k'gii^lation,  in  a  cativealional 
form,  or  a  lefijiskitive  form  of  enactment,  she  can  defeat  the  execii- 
lion  of  certain  kws  of  the  Ututcd  Siati*&,  1  fur  one*  will  €JCpn*fls 
my  opinion,  that  1  Wievi*  it  i»  utU'fiy  liupjiMrtiailjif,  whalevuf 
course  of  legi  illation  fiho  may  choose  to  aiioplT  for  her  \o  snrc^ecL 
I  dill  ready,  ftfr  one,  to  give  I  he  iribunalH  and  the  I'xt^entivr  of  the 
country,  whether  that  executive  ha^  or  has  nol  my  conridciioe,  the 
necessary  ineasurt^  of  power  and  JUithorily  to  <exrcuie  tht?  laws  of 
the  union.  But  I  would  not  go  a  hair'^t  breadth  further  ihua  wbjit 
wan  necessary  for  those  purpoaes.  Up  to  that  point  I  wouid  go, 
and  eheerfnlly  go ;  for  it  is  my  sworn  duty,  as  I  regard  ii,  to  go  to 
that  point. 

Again  ;  taking  thist  view  of  the  jsubjeet,  Bonth  Can>liiia  b  doiug 
noiliing  more,  excejit  that  whe  in  doing  it  with  more  raslmas^  iban 
*ojne  other  f^ tales  have  done  —  that  re^pcelable  stafc,  Ohio,  and,  if 
1  am  not  nii^takeiii  the  &iate  of  Virginia  also*  An  opinion  pre- 
vailed &ome  yeiirs  ago,  iha!  if  you  pot  the  taws  of  a  ^tate  into  m 
penal  form,  you  eonid  oust  fedenil  jurist!  i  el  iuii  oiH  of  I  he  11  mils  of 
that  state,  because  the  siaiir  tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  pmalties  and  erimesi,  ami  it  was  inferred  that  no  iederal  court 
Dould  WTi^st  the  auibority  fnMn  I  hern.  Aeeofding  to  that  priueiple, 
rlio  sihile  of  (llilo  njiss4'd  (he  h\v^  taxin^J^  the  brfnieh  of  thr  T[*iitef1 
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in  its  attempt  to  arrest  the  federal  arm  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful 
antliority.  South  Carolina  has  attempted,  and,  I  repeat  it,  in  a 
much  more  ofTensive  way  attempted,  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  But  it  seems,  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  she  has,  for  the  present,  determined  to  stop 
here,  in  order  that,  by  our  legislation,  we  may  prevent  the  necessity 
of  her  advancing  any  further.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 
expediency  of  legislation  at  this  time.  Although  I  came  here 
impressed  with  a  different  opinion,  my  mind  has  now  become 
reconciled. 

The  memc^rable  first  of  February  is  past  I  confess  I  did  feel 
an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  legislation  until  that  day  should 
have  passed,  because  of  the  consequences  that  were  to  ensue.  I 
hoped  that  the  day  would  go  over  well.  I  feel,  and  I  think  that 
we  must  all  confess,  we  .breathe  a  freer  air  than  when  the  restraint 
was  upon  us.  But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration.  South 
Carolina  has  practically  postponed  her  ordinance,  instead  of  letting 
it  go  into  effect,  till  the  fourth  of  March.  Nobody  who  has  noticed 
the  course  of  events,  can  doubt  that  she  will  postpone  it  by  still 
further  legislation,  if  congress  should  rise  without  any  settlement 
of  this  question.  I  was  going  to  say,  my  life  on  it,  she  will  post- 
pone it  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fourth  of  March.  '  It  is  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.  South  Carolina  must  perceive  the 
embarrassments  of  her  situation.  She  must  be  desirous  —  it  is 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  she  is  not  —  to  remain  in  the  union. 
What  I  a  state  whose  heroes  in  its  gallant  ancestry  fought  so  many 
glorious  battles  along  with  those  of  the  other  states  of  this  union  — 
a  state  with  which  this  confederacy  is  linked  by  bonds  of  such  a 
powerful  character!  I  have  sometimes  fancied  what  would  be 
her  condition  if  she  goes  out  of  this  union;  if  her  five  hundred 
thousand  people  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
She  is  out  of  the  union.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  She  is  an 
independent  [)ower.  What  then  does  she  do  ?  She  must  have 
armies  and  fleets,  and  an  expensive  government;  have  foreign 
missions;  she  must  raise  taxes;  enact  this  very  tariff",  which  has 
driven  her  out  of  the  union,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  raise  money, 
and  to  sustain  the  attitude  of  an  independent  power.  If  she  should 
have  no  force,  no  navy  to  protect  her,  she  would  be  exposed  to 
pimtical  incursions.  Their  neighbor,  St.  Domingo,  might  pour 
down  a  horde  of  pirates  on  her  borders,  and  desolate  her  planta- 
tions. She  must  have  her  embassies;  therefore  must  she  have  a 
revLMiuc.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  another  consequence,  an 
inevitable  one  ;  she  has  a  certain  description  of  persons  recognised 
as  property  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  would  be  no  longer  recognised  as  such,  except  within  their 
own  limits.  This  species  of  property  would  sink  to  one  half  of  its 
present  value,  for  it  is  Louisiana  and  the  southwestern  states 
which  are  her  great  market 
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But  T  will  not  flwell  on  this  topic  any  longer,  I  say  it  is  utterly 
iiTiporE^jhlt'  Hku  SoQth  Carolina  ever  desired,  for  a  moment,  to 
l>i.*i'!iiiio  a  tit^|)nr;\ii^  and  independent  state.  If  the  existence  uf  the 
orduiinu^r,  wliili*  i\n  act  of  congress  is  pending^  is  to  be  considered 
i\<  a  iiKJiivr  for  nut  passing  that  law,  why,  this  would  be  found  to 
be  :l  suiii(  irnt  reason  for  preventing  the  passing  of  any  laws, 
Sonih  rarnlirjM,  by  keeping  the  shadow  of  an  ordinance  even 
li(*lun*  us^  :i!s  filii^  lias  it  in  her  power  to  postpone  it  from  time  to 
\u\\",  wiMilfl  di-'fcMi  our  legislation  forever,  1  would  rep€*at,  that 
iiiidiT  Jill  !hr  rirrumBtances  of  the  case,  the  condition  of  8t>uth 
t'rinlina  is  only  i>ne  of  the  elements  of  a  combination,  the  whole 
iif  wliirh,  toi;f'ilHTj  constitutes  a  motive  of  action  which  renders  ii 
r\:pf^(h('ni  to  n^r^ort,  during  the  present  i^ession  of  congress,  to  some 
inra^Tirt'  in  ordor  to  quiet  and  tranquillize  the  country* 

If  tluTi-  hi'  jiriy  who  want  civil  war,  who  want  to  see  the 
blunt  I  ul  any  purtion  of  our  countrymen  spillj  I  am  not  one  of 
ihrni.  1  wi.-h  tu  sec  war  of  no  kind;  but^  above  all,  I  do  nol 
drsin^  to  see  a  civil  wan  When  war  begins,  whether  civil  or 
furri^^n^  no  luunati  sii^^ht  is  competen!  to  foresee  when,  or  how,  or 
wluTc  !t  is  to  ti'rniinat<\  lint  wlii'n  a  civil  war  bliall  be  li^irbitHl  up 
in  tlh*  buH>m  uf  unr  uvvn  }iap|n'  land,  'rind  annics  arc  man-liing^ 
and  t  toinnrindrr^  nn*  wimnn::  llirir  virinrir.^,  iuu]  llcc!^  arc  in 
muttun  un  unr  rmisi,  trll  ini%  if  vmi  can,  Icll  in*-,  if  nnv  Inntitm 
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member  of  this  body  to  bring  into  the  consideration  of  this  measure, 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  proposing,  the  same  love  of  country 
which,  if  I  know  myself,  has  actuated  me,  and  the  same  desire  of 
restoring  harmony  to  the  union,  which  has  prompted  this  effort 
If  we  can  forget  for  a  moment  —  but  that  would  be  asking  too 
much  of  human  nature  —  if  we  could  suffer,  for  one  moment,  party 
feelings  and  party  causes  —  and,  as  I  stand  here  before  my  God,  I 
declare  I  have  looked  beyond  those  considerations,  and  regarded 
only  the  vast  interests  of  this  united  people  —  I  should  hope,  that 
under  such  feelings,  and  with  such  dispositions,  we  may  advan- 
tageously proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  and  heal,  before 
they  are  yet  bleeding,  the  wounds  of  our  distracted  country. 
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practically  defective.    He  does  not  object  to  the  gradual,  but  venr, 
inconsiderable,  reduction  of  duties  which  is  made  prior  to  1842. 
To  that  he  could  not  object,  because  it  is  a  species  of  prospective 
provision,  as  he  admits,  in  conformity  with  numerous  precedents 
on  our  statute-book.     He  does  not  object  so  much  lo  the  stale  of 
the  proposed  law  prior  to  1942,  during  a  period  of  nine  years ;  but 
throwing  himself  forward  to  the  termination  of  that  period,  he 
contends  that  congress  will  then   find  itself  under  inconvenient 
shackles,  imposed  by  our  indiscretion.     In  the  first  place,  I  would 
remark,  that  the  bill  contains  no  obligatory  pledges ;  it  could  make 
none ;  none  are  attempted.     The  power  over  the  subject  is  in  the 
constitution ;  put  there  by  those  who  formed  it,  and  liable  to  be 
taken  out  only  by  an  amendment  of  the  instrument.     The  next 
congress,  and  every  succeeding  congress,  will  undoubtedly  have 
the  power  to  repeal   the  law  whenever  they  mav  think  proper. 
Whether  they  will  exercise  it  or  not,  will  depena  upon  a  sound 
discretion,  applied  to  the  state  of  the  whole  country,  and  estimating 
fairly   the  consequences  of    the   repeal,   both   upon    the   genersQ 
harmony  and  the  common  interests.     Then  the  bill  is  founded  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise.     Now,  in  all  compromises  there  must  be 
mutual  concessions.     The  friends  of  free  trade  insist,  that  duties 
should  be  laid  in  reference   to  revenue  alone.     The   friends  of 
American  industry  say,  that  another,  if  not  paramount  object  in 
laying  them,  should  be,  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  foreign 
and  increase  that  of  domestic  products.     On  this  point  the  parties 
divide,  and  between  these  two  opposite  opinions  a  reconciliation 
is  to  be  effected,  if  it  can  be  accomplished.     The  bill  assumes  as  a 
basis  adequate  protection  for  nine  years,  and  less  beyond  that  term. 
The  friends  of  protection  say  to  their  opponents,  we  are  willing  to 
take  a  lease  of  nine  years,  with   the  long  chapter  of   accidents 
beyond  that  period,  including  the  chance  of  war,  the  restoration  of 
concord,  and  along  with  it,  a  conviction   common  to  all,  of  the 
utility  of  protection ;  and  in  consideration  of  it,  if,  in  1842,  none  i 
of  these  contingences  shall  have  been  realized,  we  are  willing  to 
submit  as  long  as  congress  may  think  proper,  to  a  maximum  rate 
of  twenty  per  centum,  with   the  power  of  discrimination   below  it, 
cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  liberal   list  of  free  articles,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest.     To  these  conditions  the 
opponents  of   protection   are  ready  to  accede.     The   measure   is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  compromise ;  but  it  imposes  and  could 
impose  jio  restriction  upon  the  will  or  power  of  a  future  congress. 
Doubtless  great  respect  will  be  paid,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be  paid,  to  the 
serious  condition  of  the  country  that  has  prompted  the  passage  of 
this  bill.     Any  future  congress  that  might  disturb  this  adjustment, 
would  act  under  a  high  responsibility,  but  it  would  be  entirely 
within  its  competency  to  repeal,  if  it  thought  proper,  the  whole  bill. 
It  is  far  from  the  object  of  tliose  who  support  this  bill,  to  abandon  oi  7 
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surrender  the  policy  of  ptateclmg  American  induftry.  Its  ^ateciion 
or  encouragement  iTjay  be  acctinipllsiied  in  variuuj*  wavi**^  finsl,  by 

bounties,  as  far  as  they  are  within  the  constitutional  power  at 
congress  to  oiler  tlicrn;  second,  by  prohibUioDSf  totally  eJceludiog 
the  foreign  rival  article;  third,  hy  high  duties^  without  n^g^rJ  lo 
ihe  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  vvhirh  thry  pnKlur« ;  fourlli,  by 
discriminaiing  duties  so  adjusted  an  to  limit  ihe  revenue  to  ihe 
economical  wants  of  government ;  and,  fifth,  by  the  adini^^ioii 
of  the  rdW  material,  and  articles  essential  to  manufaetnreej  free  of 
duty;  to  which  may  be  added,  cash  duties^  home  valuations,  and 
the  regulation  of  auctions.  A  perfect  asyi^ttrni  of  prolcction  would 
comprehend  moi^t  if  not  all  iheste  inodei*  of  fiffording  it  There 
might  be  at  thi,'?  time  a  prohibition  of  certain  articles  (ardent 
spirits  and  coarse  cottons,  for  exaraple,)  to  public  advantage*  If 
there  were  not  inveteTate  prejudice's  and  confliciing  opinions 
prevailing,  (aiitl  what  statesman  can  totally  disntgard  impedi' 
meats  ?)  such  a  compound  system  rnighl  be  establishtnL 

Now,  Mr,  President,  before  the  aBseriicm  is  rmide,  that  the  bill 
surrenders  the  protective  policy,  gentlemen  should  understand 
perfectly  what  it  does  not  as  we])  as  what  it  does  propose.  It 
impairs  no  power  of  congress  over  I  he  whole  sui>jcet ;  it  contains 
no  promise  or  pledge  whatever^  express  or  implied^  as  to  bounties, 
prohibitions,  or  auctions  ;  it  does  not  touch  the  power  of  congress 
in    rf*c^rtrd    to   thciii.  nrvl   rnnnres^   is   nf^rf^^crlv  free   fn  rvpivisf^   ihnt 
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amount  of  (he  revenue  which  they  might  yield.    During  that  whole 
period,  we   had  a  public  debt  which  absorbed  all  the  surpluses 
beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  government     Between  1816  and 
1824,  the  revenue  was  liable  to  the  greatest  fluctuations,  vibrating 
between  the  extremes  of  about  nineteen  and  thirty-six  millions  of 
dollars.     If  there  were  more  revenue,  more  debt  was  paid ;  if  less, 
a  smaller  amount  was  reimbursed.     Such   was   sometimes   thie 
deficiency  of  the  revenue,  that  it  became  necessaiy  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government;  to  trench  upon  the  ten  millions  annually  set 
apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  extinguish  the  public  debt     If  the  public^ 
debt  remained  undischarged,  or  we  had  any  other  practical  mode  | 
of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue,  the  form  of  protection,  by  high  1 
duties,  might  be  continued  without  public  detriment     It  is  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  then,  and  the  arrest  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  that  unsettles  that  specific  form 
of  protection.     Nobody   supposes,  or  proposes,  that  we  should 
continue  to  levy,  by  means  of  high  duties,  a  large  annual  surplus,  j 
of   which   no  practical   use  can   be   made,  for  the  sake  of  the  j 
incidental  protection  which   they  aflbrd.       The  secretary  of  the  1 
treasury  estimates  that  surplus  on  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  and 
with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  six  millions  annually.     An 
annual  accumulation  at  that  rate,  would,  in  a  few  years,  bring  into 
the  treasury  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  to  lie  there  inactive 
and  dormant 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  has  impressed  every 
public  man  with  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  princi- 
ples of  protection,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  high  duties.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  feels  it;  and  hence,  in  the  resolutions 
which  he  submitted,  he  proposes  to  reduce  ihc  duties,  so  as  to  limit 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government  With 
him  revenue  is  the  principal,  protection  the  subordinate  object  If 
protection  cannot  be  enjoyed  after  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  made,  it  is  not  to  be  extended.  He  says, 
specific  duties  and  the  power  of  discrimination,  are  preserved  by 
his  resolutions.  So  they  may  be  under  the  operation  of  the  bill. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  schemes  is,  that  the  bill,  in 
the  maximum  which  it  provides,  suggests  a  certain  limit,  while  his 
resolutions  laj^  down  none.  Below  that  maximum,  the  principle 
of  discrimination  and  specific  duties  may  be  applied.  The  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Dallas,)  who,  equally  with  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  is  opposed  to  this  bill,  would  have  agreed  to 
the  bill  if  it  had  fixed  thirty  instead  of  twenty  per  centum ;  and 
he  would  have  dispensed  with  home  valuation,  and  come  down  to 
the  revenue  standard  in  five  or  six  years.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
prefer,  and  I  think  the  manufacturing  interest  will  prefer,  nine 
years  of  adequate  protection,  home  valuations,  and  twenty  per 
centum,  to  the  plan  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  Prcsklini,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  nnderstood  as  to  the 
ollve?^  \v\i\d\  liiivt*  prompted  me  to  offer  this  measure,  I  repeat 
hai  1  suid  on  ilir  introduction  of  it,  that  they  are,  firstjto  jirescrve 
ht'  nriiinrrtetiiriiii^  interest,  and, secondly,  to  quiet  the  country.  I 
H'liovi^  Thii  Arnrrifan  system  to  be  In  the  greatest  danger;  and  I 
lic^vr  ii  rsm  [)f*  placed  on  a  belter  and  safer  foundation  at  this 
■^f^\nn  than  n\  The  next,  T  heard  with  surprise,  my  friend  from 
iMasstu'hustMts  .-ay,  !hal  nothing  had  occurred  within  the  la^^t  b\\ 
i(uiit!i>  Ui  jiuTrjiM"  its  hazanl*  1  entreat  him  to  review  that  opinion* 
!s  it  riMn-c't?  Is  riie  issue  of  numerous  elections,  including  that  of 
ill*  lli^|]^'^t  olVK'tT  of  the  government,  nothing?  Is  the  explicit 
VI  iifiniK  ndjLiion  ii(  that  oiHeer,  iti  his  message,  at  the  opening  of 
Ik*  sfssion,  sii^Taiiicd,  as  he  is,  by  a  recent  triumphant  election, 
lolftiiji;  ?  U  \nt^  declaration  in  his  proclamation,  that  the  burdens 
if  ihr  :<ni]ih  oui^ht  to  be  relieved,  nothing?  Ls  the  introduction  of 
I  I  ail  I  into  til!*  luMii^c  of  representatives,  during  this  session,  sane- 
iiMH'ti  by  ihr  JK-aii  nf  the  treasury  and  the  administration,  prostra* 
][\if  ^ho  irroiiU'v  \r*w\  of  the  tnanufaetures  of  the  country,  nothing? 
n'  }\v^  iiHTisir^inir  {liscontents^  nothinir?  Ts  the  tendency  of  recent 
?VCUl>1u  Mllilf  lh(^  whnlr  -oi jUi,  iinlluUi,^  ?  Whai  h^ive  wc  nni  \\\u 
IneHsrd  hi  this  t^linniix'r?  IVJriuls  of  iIr*  arhninislnition, Imrstingail 
Tit'^  wfiirh  i^nint*/!  indi-^r^ululily  \o  uniTi*  theni  tn  iT^  chief,  and, 
kvilh  frw  c\n'|)ti^*lif^  s<inih  nl  (hi^  l*filoPMiir.<>ppn>inG',  and  vi'hcmenflv 
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their  ground,  and  come  out  open  and  undisguised  supporters  of 
the  system.  They  may  even  find  in  the  measure  which  I  have 
Drought  forward,  a  motive  for  their  conversion.  Sir,  I  shall  rejoice 
in  it,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed.  And,  if  they  can  give 
greater  strength  and  durability  to  the  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
quiet  the  discontents  of  its  opponents,  I  shall  rejoice  still  more. 
They  shall  not  find  me  disposed  to  abandon  it,  because  it  has 
drawn  succor  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  No,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  destruction,  but  preservation  of  the  system  at  which  we  aim. 
If  dangers  now  assail  it,  we  have  not  created  them.  I  have 
sustained  it  upon  the  strongest  and  clearest  convictions  of  its  v 
expediency.  They  are  entirely  unaltered.  Had  others,  who  avow 
attachment  to  it,  supported  it  with  equal  zeal  and  straight- 
forwardness, it  would  be  now  free  from  embarrassment ;  but  with 
them  it  has  been  a  secondary  interest  I  utter  no  complaints;  I 
make  no  reproaches.  I  wish  only  to  defend  myself  now,  as 
heretofore,  against  unjust  as«aults.  I  have  been  represented  as  the  ^ 
father  of  this  system,  and  I  am  charged  with  an  unnatural  aban-  J 
donment  of  my  own  offspring.  I  have  never  arrogated  to  myself  ' 
any  such  intimate  relation  to  it.  I  have,  indeed,  cherished  it  with  1 
parental  fondness,  and  my  affection  is  undiminished,  but  in  what 
condition  do  I  find  this  child  ?  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, " 
who  would  strangle  it.  I  fly  to  its  rescue,* to  snatch  it  from  their 
custody,  and  to  place  it  on  a  bed  of  security  and  repose  for  nine 
years,  where  it  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and  become  acceptable 
to  the  whole  people.  I  behold  a  torch  about  being  applied  to  a 
favorite  edifice,  and  I  would  save  it  if  possible  before  it  is  WTapt  in 
flames,  or  at  least  preserve  the  precious  furniture  which  it  contains. 
I  wish  to  see  the  tariff  separated  from  the  politics  of  the  country, 
that  business  men  may  go  to  work  in  security,  with  some  prospect 
of  stability  in  our  laws,  and  without  every  thing  being  staked  on 
the  issue  of  elections,  as  it  were  on  the  hazards  of  the  die. 

And  the  other  leading  object  which  has  ])rompted  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  the  tranquilliziim  t^f  the  country,  is  no  less 
important.  All  wise  human  legislation  must  consult  in  some 
degree  the  passions  and  prejudices,  and  fet»lings,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  people.  It  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  proceed  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  upon  the  notion  of  absolute 
certainty  in  any  system,  or  infallability  in  any  dogma,  and  to  push 
these  out  without  regard  to  any  consequences.  With  us,  who 
entertain  the  opinion  that  congress  is  constitutionally  invested  with 
power  to  protect  domestic  industry,  it  is  a  question  of  mere 
expediency  as  to  the  form,  the  degree,  and  the  time  that  the  protec- 
tion shall  be  afforded.  In  weighing  all  the  considerations  wliich 
should  control  and  regulate  the  exercise  of  that  power,  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  what  is  due  to  those  who  honestly  entertain 
opposite  opinions  to  large  masses  of  the  community,  and  to  deep, 
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|IllXi,'-ch^ri.'^h^'d,:^llfi  ^m>wjng  prejudices.     Perceiving,  ourselves,  na 

on^[iluliiin!il   inij^t'dirnenl,  we    have  leas  dilficuhy  in  accommo* 

laiiiii;  niir^rlvi's  Ui  Uie  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 

[l^oii  \\iU  iiiUTi'siuiLf  subject     I  do  believe  that  a  majority  of  them 

ill  liivnr  v(  til  is  [Hslicy;  but  I  am  induced  to  believe  this  almost 

^Ains\  rvuh-nt-v.     Two  estates  in  New  England,  which  have  been 

\i  l':unr  of  ilir  sy^it  in,  havi.^  recently  come  out  against  it*     Other 

piiH  (if  I  III'  iu>v\\\  and  east  have  shown  a  remarkable  indirt'erence 

k  it:^  pn'srrvaiitm.     If,  Indeed,  they   have  wished  to  presence  it, 

liry  \\'d\r  iK^vrrllu'li-ris  placed  the  powers  of  government  in  hand 

[iii  h  urdirKiry  inlnrmalion  must  have  assured  them  were  rathyr  a 

|u;^utdou^  de|>nsiinry^     With  usi  in  the  west,  although  we  are  not 

.is  Ik  Ml!    ^nuir   (ijrr)  t   and    considerable    indirect    interest   In   the 

-U^ni,  u{'  huve  supported  it  more  upon  national  than  sectional 

■ounii?i, 

^Slrmuiiuf  \hr  upposition  of  a  large  and  respectable  section  of 
Iv  uuinn.  siiniulLi!t\l  by  political  success,  has  increasedj  and  is 
Ih'Ru^in^.  DisiMjitc'Uts  are  multiplying  and  assuming  new  and 
iui^^^rrons  ;i>|)r(  !:<.  They  have  been  cherished  by  the  course  and 
|>pi:-s  iii-pirrd  (lurinLT  ^^'"^  udtuiuistrrLtinn,  which,  at  thr  vi>ry 
IiiUU'^ut  ili;it  It  tlircalcns  iind  n'toinmund??  ihi*  ut^r  of  thi*  juuvcr  of 
|n^  luiiuu,  |iiitrlaiiH;^  uluiul  thr  i^ju^til'c*  uf  the  i^yslriu  wljith  it 
MiM  iufun'r.     'i'hr?^r  dir^ronti-nis  arr  nni  hiiiitrd  1u  iho,-^^  who 
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which  will  be  solicited,  what  course  would  every  principle  of 
honor,  and  every  consideration  of  the  interests  of  Virginia,  as  she 
nndeiBtands  them,  exact  from  her  ?  Would  she  not  make  common 
cause  with  South  Carolina?  and  if  she  did,  would  not  the  entire 
south  eventually  become  parties  to  the  contest?  The  rest  of  the 
union  might  put  down  the  south,  and  reduce  it  to  submission ;  but, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  and  hazards  of  all  war,  is  that  a 
desirable  state  of  things  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  avoided  if  it  can  be 
honorably  prevented  ?  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  we 
must  rely  exclusively  upon  moral  power,  and  never  resort  to 
phy|ical  force.  I  know  too  well  the  frailties  and  follies  of  man,  in 
tiia  collective  as  well  as  individual  character,  to  reject  in  all  possible 
cases,  the  employment  of  force ;  but  I  do  think  that  when  resorted 
to,  especiaUy  among  the  members  of  a  confederacy,  it  should 
manifestly  appear  to  be  the  only  remaining  appeal. 

But  suppose  the  present  congress  terminates  without  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff,  let  us  see  in  what  condition  its  friends  will  find ' 
themselves  at  the  next  session.  South  Carolina  will  have  postponed 
the  execution  of  the  law  passed  to  carry  into  effect  her  ordinance, 
until  the  end  of  that  session.  All  will  be  quiet  in  the  south  for 
the  present  The  president,  in  his  opening  message,  will  urge  that 
justice,  as  he  terms  it,  be  done  to  the  south ;  and  that  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  tariff,  be  removed.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  administration,  the  united  south,  and  majorities  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  in  both  branches  of  congress,  will  be  found  in  active 
cooperation.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tell  me  how 
we  are  to  save  the  tariff  against  this  united  and  irresistible  force? 
They  will  acxiuse  us  of  indifference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
union,  and  of  being  willing  to  expose  the  country  to  the  dangers 
of  civil  war.  The  fact  of  South  Carolina's  postponing  of  her  ordi- 
nance, at  the  instance  of  Virginia,  and  once  more  appealing  to  the 
justice  of  congress,  will  be  pressed  with  great  emphasis  and  effect. 
It  does  appear  to  me  impossible  that  we  can  prevent  a  most  inju- 
rious modification  of  the  tariff,  at  the  next  session,  and  that  this  is 
the  favorable  moment  for  an  equitable  arrangement  of  it.  I  have 
been  subjected  to  animadversion,  for  the  admission  of  the  fact,  that, 
at  the  next  session,  our  opponents  will  be  stronger,  and  the  friends 
of  the  American  system  weaker  than  they  are  in  this  congress. 
But,  is  it  not  so  ?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  aspires 
to  be  a  stales^nan,  to  look  at  naked  facts  as  they  really  are  ?  Must 
ho  suppress  them?  Ought  he,  like  children,  to  throw  the  counter- 
pane over  his  eyes,  and  persuade  himself  that  he  is  secure  from 
danger?  Are  not  our  opponents  as  well  informed  as  we  are,  about 
their  own  strength  ? 

If  we  adjourn,  without  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff, 
in  what  painful  suspense  and  terrible  uncertainty  shall  we  not 
leave  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  country?     All 
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cyc's  ^^'i^  hv  uinicd,  with  trembling  and  fear,  io  the  next  session. 
Opi^nitioHs  will  lie  drcumsoribed,  and  new  enlerprUes  checked^ 
4)r,  iT  ullKTwi<f,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  may  be  the  consequence, 
b(*lirvi^,  i^ir,  !lii>  tiit'asurc,  which  ofters  a  reaaonable  guarantee  for 
prnunnt'ntL*  suitl  stability,  will  he  hailed  by  practical  men  wilt 
}i|ru>nri".  Tin-  [Hilitical  manufacturers  may  be  againsl  it,  but  it 
will  <'i>uiiniunl  thi'  approbation  of  a  large  majority  of  the  businesi 
TTJUtnifntlunMs  of  the  country. 

J  Jilt  tin*  uhji'ciiniis  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachuselte 
an'  j)rini'i|KtlK  iltn'cted  to  the  period  beyond  1842,  During  the 
iiilirjniHJiuii*  tiEtus  there  is  every  rea^^on  to  hope  and  believe^  that 
thr  iiill  siTiiiivs  ;ulrH|uate  protect  ion.  All  my  information  assurer 
rnr  tif  this;  nnd  ii  is  detnonslrated  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  meai^me 
of  jjcoteetion,  setTtired  prior  to  the  thirty-firat  of  December,  1841, 
wrvr  piTMiaTU'iM  ;  nr  if  the  bill  were  even  silent  beyond  that  period, 
it  would  ronntttuul  the  eortjial  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  ihe 
frirml^  ui  ihr  policy*  What  then  divides,  wiiat  alarms  us?  It  ia 
w  1 1 ;  1  <  if  if  tfi  pt  K^  s  il*  ff/  he  t  h  e  s  t  ale  o  f  t  h  i  Ji  gs  i  n  th  e  y  e  ar  o  n  e  l  housan  d 
nii^JiT  rminlrrd  luid  faHy-two,  or  fiubsequently  I  Now,  sir,  even  if 
that  should  L>r  ri>  huf]  'a<  \hv  niiJsT  vtvid  iEmi^iiiulion,  or  thu  iiH'^t 
iloijuiat  toni^'ur  nwiUl  i\i'])\r\  iu  it"  \vi'  have  inirriiirdlale  safety  and 
i^i^iHtrily,  if  do(S  not  hcrm  to  itir  wisi^  to  ru^-^h  upon  rerJaiti  and 
|iri'^(>iji  f*vil-=,  hMinLii-^r  (tf  ihnsi;  whi*  li.  rahniihM^   tlicir  po^?^il^ililyJ 
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ifl  making,  in  machinery.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  decrease 
in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal.  The  opening  of  new  mines  and 
new  channels  of  communication,  must  continue  to  lower  it.  The 
successful  introduction  of  the  process  of  cooking,  will  have  great 
effect.  The  price  of  these  articles,  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
intelligent  manufacturing  houses  in  this  country  assures  me,  is  a 
principal  cause  of  the  present  necessity  of  protection  to  the  cotton 
interest ;  and  that  house  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  twenty 
per  centum,  with  the  other  advantages  secured  in  this  bill,  may  do 
beyond  1842.  Then,  sir,  what  efiect  may  not  convulsions  and 
revolutions  in  Europe,  if  any  should  arise,  produce  ?  I  am  far 
firom  desiring  them,  that  our  country  may  profit  by  their  occurrence. 
Her  greatness  and  glory  rest,  I  hope,  upon  a  more  solid  and  more 
generous  basis.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our 
greatest  manufacturing,  as  well  as  commercial  competitor,  is  under- 
£;oing  a  momentous  political  experiment,  the  issue  of  which  is  far 
from  being  absolutely  certain.  Who  can  raise  the  veil  of  the 
succeeding  nine  years,  and  show  what,  at  their  termination,  will  be 
the  degree  of  competition  which  Great  Britain  can  exercise  towards 
us  in  the  manufacturing  arts  ? 

Suppose,  in  the  progress  of  gradual  descent  towards  the  revenue 
standard  for  which  this  bill  provides,  it  should  some  years  hence 
become  evident  that  further  protection,  beyond  1842,  than  that ' 
which  it  contemplates  may  be  necessary,  can  it  be  doubted  that, 
in  some  form  or  other,  it  will  be  applied  ?  Our  misfortune  has 
been,  and  yet  is,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  constantly  kept  in 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  in  respect  to  this  system  of  policy. 
Conventions,  elections,  congress,  the  public  press,  have  been  for 
years  all  acting  upon  the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  acting  upon  them  all. 
Prejudices  have  been  excited,  passions  kindled,  and  mutual  irrita- 
tions carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation,  insomuch  that 
good  feelings  have  been  almost  extinguished,  and  the  voice  of 
reason  and  experience  silenced,  among  the  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy. Let  us  separate  the  tariff  from  the  agitating  politics  of  the 
country,  place  it  upon  a  stable  and  firm  foundation,  and  allow  our 
enterprising  countrymen  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  union,  by 
their  skilful  and  successful  labors,  the  inappreciable  value  of  the 
arts.  If  they  can  have  what  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed,  some 
years  of  repose  and  tranquillity,  they  will  make,  silently,  more 
converts  to  the  policy,  than  would  be  made  during  a  long  period 
of  anxious  struggle  and  boisterous  contention.  Above  all,  I  count 
upon  the  good  effects  resulting  from  a  restoration  of  the  harmony 
of  this  divided  people,  upon  their  good  sense  and  their  love  of 
justice.  Who  can  doubt,  that  when  passions  have  subsided,  and 
reason  has  resumed  her  empire,  that  there  will  be  a  disposition 
throughout  the  whole  union,  to  render  ample  justice  to  all  its  parts? 
Who  will  believe  that  any  section  of  this  great  confederacy  would 
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look  \\-[\h  inJilTtTf  nee  to  the  proBtration  of  the  interests  of  anoth«f 
svriiim,  l>y  lii^t^iiH  and  selfish  fomgn  nations,  regardless  iJike  of 
ihr  \vtAi\iTv  of  iiri  all?  No,  sir;  I  have  no  fears  beyond  1842. 
'rhf*  projjji^  uf  ihc  United  Stales  are  brethren,  made  to  love  and 
rct^pt'tt  eath  ulher.  Mornentary  causes  raay  seem  to  alienate 
them,  l>utjike  family  difierences,  they  \^ill  terminate  in  a  closer 
niid  inorv  iitiriniuiiate  union  than  ever.  Ant]  how  much  more 
*.':HiiiuEil>li'  wiil  hr  a  system  of  protectionj  based  oa  common  con* 
viL'Siuri  :uk1  rcHfiinon  consent^  and  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  all, 
thrin    otiL"    wniirficd    by   power  from    relnclanl   and    protesting 

I'liiU  sucli  a  i^ystem  will  be  adopted,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
for  tlu^  [utIolI  oi  lime  subsequent  to  lS42j  I  will  not  doubt  But, 
in  ihe  stlienit'  which  I  originally  proposed,  I  did  not  rely  exclu- 
i^ivrly,  ^^rrai  ;ls  my  reliance  is,  upon  the  operation  of  fmternal 
fr^litsifs,  itii'  roiiirn  of  reason,  and  a  sense  of  justice.  The  scheme 
('uniainiHl  aw  ;ipj>(;ui  to  the  interests  of  the  south.  According  toil, 
uniiuinttf^itHurrd  cotton  was  to  be  a  free  articte  after  1842.  Gentle- 
men from  tliat  quarter  have  [is^ain  and  ngain  asserted  that  ihey 
\Kvrp  IndilTvTrnl  lo  the  duty  nl"  ihrre  rt-nl^  jut  [lomid  on  col  Ion, 
:unl  tliTit  lliry  [fund  no  forpjirn  runiin^tjiirin.  I  li;ive  ihonirht 
olh[Twj:^(i;  liiil  I  \v\i<  \\'i\\]nis,  hy  w:iv  v{'  vxpranwnt^  In  t:iko  tjiera 
111  llit^ir  ^^■^^^h  iHil  tb:H  t  \y:s^  oppuft'ci   In    lln*   prnlr'chn^i  ol    rotlnn. 
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of  the  proper  measure  of  protection  to  each  article  which  was 
supposed  to  merit  it,  it  is  not  likely,  that,  even  with  the  same  length 
of  time  before  us,  we  could  make  one  more  perfect  Assuming 
the  justness  of  that  act,  the  bill  preserves  the  respective  propositions 
for  which  the  act  provides,  and  subjects  them  all  to  the  same  equal 
but  moderate  redaction,  spread  over  the  long  space  of  nine  years. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  contends  that  a  great  part  of  the 
value  of  all  protection,  is  given  up  by  dispensing  with  specific 
duties  and  the  principle  of  discrimination.  But  much  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  (cotton  and  wool- 
lens, for  example,)  have  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  specific 
duties.  They  have  always  been  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  with 
a  very  limited  application  of  the  minimum  principle.  The  bill 
does  not,  however,  even  after  1842,  surrender  either  mode  of  laying 
duties.  Discriminations  are  expressly  recognised  below  the  maxi-; 
mum,  and  specific  duties  may  also  be  imposed,  provided  they  do 
not  exceed  it 

The  hon(»^ble  senator  also  contends  that  the  bill  is  imperfect, 
and  that  the  execution  of  it  will  be  impracticable.  He  asks,  how 
is  the  excess  above  twenty  per  centum  to  be  ascertained  on  coarse 
and  printed  cottons,  liable  to  minimums  of  thirty  and  thirty-five 
cents,  and  subject  to  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum,  ad  valorem; 
and  how  is  it  to  be  estimated  in  the  case  of  specific  duties  ?  Sir, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  thing  impracticable  in  its  execution.  Much  will, 
however,  depend  upon  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  In 
the  instance  of  the  cotton  minimums,  the  statute  having,  by  way 
of  exception  to  the  general  ad  valorem  rule,  declared,  in  certain 
cases,  how  the  value  shall  be  estimated,  that  statutory  value  ought 
to  govern;  and  consequently,  the  twenty  per  centum  should  be 
exclusively  deducted  from  the  twenty-five  per  centum,  being  the 
rate  of  duties  to  which  cottons  generally  are  liable ;  and  the  bien- 
nial tenths  should  be  subtracted  from  the  excess  of  five  per  centum. 
With  regard  to  specific  duties,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  competent  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  for  the  sake 
of  certainty,  to  adopt  some  average  value,  founded  upon  importa- 
tions of  a  previous  year.  But  if  the  value  of  each  cargo,  and 
every  part  of  it,  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  no  more  than 
what  now  is  the  operatipn  in  the  case  of  woollens,  silks,  cottons 
above  thirty  and  thirty-five  cents,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles;  and 
consequently  there  would  be  no  more  impracticability  in  the  law. 

To  all  defects,  however,  real  or  imaginary,  which  it  may  be  sup- 
posed will  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I 
oppose  one  conclusive,  and,  I  hope,  satisfactory  answer.  Congress 
will  be  in  session  one  whole  month  before  the  commencement  of 
the  law ;  and  if,  in  the  meantime,  omissions  calling  for  further 
legislation  shall  be  discovered,  there  will  be  more  time  then  than 
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we  have  now  to  supply  them.  Lei  H9,  on  this  occiiaion  of  com* 
promise,    pursue    the   example   of    our  fsiiliertt,  who,   undi^r    ihe 

iniluetiee  of  the  same*  spirit,  in  ihe  adoption  of  the  oonsliiuUon  of 
the  United  Slates,  deteniiincd  lo  ratify  ii,  and  go  for  amend rncuta 
ivftervvards* 

To  the  argument  of  the  senator  froin  Mfts»f*t*hu'«ii!ttflj  that  llda 
inlpiest,  and  that,  and  the  other,  cmitiot  be  f^iiHtained  iind«r  the 
i protection,  bryt>iHl  1842,  I  irjieat  the  answer,  that  no  one  ean  now 
(ell  what  may  then  be  neecasary^  That  period  wiJl  provide  for 
itself.  But  I  wa:?  surprised  to  hear  my  friend  Hinglini^  out  iron  a« 
u\  artitle  that  would  \m  nioal  injtirioa^Iy  ?itl«*tned  l*y  thv.  operation 
of  this  bill.  If  I  am  nor  gruully  mit*taki^n  in  my  rt^colleeuon,  ll€ 
opposed  and  voted  against  ihc  act  irf  l^^X^  beeause  of  the  high 
duly  inipoiscd  on  iron*  But  for  that  dnty,  (and  perhaps  the  duly 
on  hemp,)  whieh  he  then  considered  tlirew  an  unreason^ibh*  burden 
upon  the  nnvigaiion  of  the  eoiinlry,  be  would  have  ^nupporfed  I  hat 
act.  Of  ail  the  articles  lo  whieh  prolectmg^  duties  are  applied^ 
iron,  and  the  munufaclures  of  iron,  enjoy  the  highest  proteeltan. 
During  the  term  of  nine  years,  the  deductionsi  from  th«  duty  are 
nol  such  as  serioiii*ly  lo  ijnjjuir  those  greut  inleresls,  uuIl^i^^  all  my 
iJiformation  dfceives  me;  and  beyond  that  period,  the  remedy  has 
been  already  indieated.  Let  me  suppose  thnt  the  antieipation? 
which  I  iorm»  u]>oti  \hr  n^t^siunujon  of  eoueord  and  eonfidencej  shall 
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opposed,  in  regard  to  the  tariff;  and  is  approved  by  the  fi;entleman 
mm  Sooth  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  as  well  as  by  myselT.  Why, 
sir,  the  gentleman  has  told  us  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  any 
compromise.  Will  he  be  pleased  to  say  how  any  compromise 
can  be  effected,  without  a  concurrence  between  those  who  had 
been  previously  divided,  and  taking  some  medium  between  the 
two  extremes  ?  The  wider  the  division  may  have  been,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  compromise,  which  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  its 
nature  and  by  its  terms,  and  not  solely  by  those  who  happen  to 
vote  for  it.  It  is  an  adjustment  to  which  both  the  great  interests  in 
this  country  may  accede  without  either  being  dishonored.  The 
triumph  of  neither  is  complete.  Each,  for  the  sake  of  peace, , 
harmony,  and  union,  makes  some  concessions.  The  south  has' 
contended  that  every  vestige  of  protection  should  be  eradicated 
from  the  statute-book,  and  the  revenue  standard  forthwith  adopted 
In  assenting  to  this  bill,  it  waives  that  pretension  —  yields  to 
reasonable  protej^^ion  for  nine  years  ;  and  consents,  in  consideration 
of  the  maximum  of  twenty  per  centum,  to  be  subsequently  applied, 
to  discriminations  below  it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a 
long  list  of  free  articles.  The  north  and  west  have  contended  for 
the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  protection,  regulated  by 
no  other  limit  than  the  necessary  wants  of  the  country.  If  they 
accede  to  this  adjustment,  they  agree,  in  consideration  of  the 
stability  and  certainty  which  nine  years'  duration  of  a  favorite 
system  of  policy  affords,  and  of  the  other  advantages  which  have 
been  enumerated,  to  come  down  in  1842  to  a  limit  not  exceeding 
twenty  per  centum.  Both  parties,  animated  by  a  desire  to  avert 
the  evils  which  might  (low  from  carrying  out  into  all  their  conse- 
quences the  cherished  system  of  c  ither,  have  met  upon  common 
ground,  made  mutual  and  friendly  concessions,  and,  I  trust,  and 
sincerely  believe,  that  neither  will  have,  hereafter,  occasion  to 
regret,  as  neither  c^in  justly  reproach  the  other  with  what  may  be 
now  done. 

This,  or  some  other  measure  of  conciliation,  is  now  more  than 
ever  necessary,  since  the  passage,  through  the  senate,  of  the 
enforcing  bill.  To  that  bill,  if  I  had  been  present,  on  th(^  final 
vote,  I  should  hj\ve  given  my  assent,  although  with  great  reluctance. 
I  believe  this  government  not  only  possessed  of  the  constitutional 
power,  but  to  be  bound  by  e^-ery  consideration,  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  laws.  But  I  deeply  regretted  tlie  necessity  which 
seemed  to  me  to  require  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  And  I  was 
far  from  being  without  serious  apprehensions  as  to  tlie  conse- 
quences to  which  it  might  lead.  I  fell  no  new-horn  zeal  in  favor 
of  the  present  administration,  of  which  I  now  think  as  I  have  always 
thought.  I  could  not  vote  against  the  measure  ;  I  would  not  speak 
in  its  behalf.  I  thought  it  most  proper  in  me  to  leave  to  the  friends 
of  the  administration  and  to  others,  who  might  feel  themselves 
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>artii'ukirly  lallrd  upon,  to  defend  and  sustain  a  Btrong  measure 

-j(  \hv  iulriiMiisirulitm.     With  respect  to  the  series  of  acta  to  which 

evitruiivn  liiis  rrsorted,  in  relation  to  our  southern  disturbance, 

\i\ii  is  nni  li  lit  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  full  eonsidemtion  of  them; 

3ul  I  will  IjriL'lly  sny,  that,  although  the  proclamation  is  a  paper 

jf   nnci  Jill  [null    ;il>ility    and   elcwquence,  doing   great   credit,   as  a 

L>nij>o>i!it>iu  In  tijin  who  prepared  ii^  and  to  him  who  signed  it, 

|1  ibiak  it  i  tuituiiis  some  ultra  doctrines,  which   no  party  in  thia 

f  tniiMry  hurl  vi-ninrrd  to  a^^sert*     With  these  ore  mixed  up  many 

HMiiicI  print'iptt's  nnd  jus!  views  of  our  political  systems*     If  it  is 

ho  lie  jinl^'i'fl  l>y  its  effects  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  more  jnime- 

Miiiirly  jiiltlirssrd,  ii  !nust  be  admitted  to  have  been  iii-timed  and 

lun[i>rtiunih\      ln>n  ad  of  allaying  the  excileuienl  which  prevaih^d, 

I  uicrriisrul  tlu^  t'vrispcration  in   the  infected  dis^irict,  and  alforded 

ir*\v  \ni]   iiniKSTssary  causes  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in 

h"    -oiith   ii<  inT-illy;     The  message^  subseciuenily  transmitted  to 

Luimrrss,  rtdhtnuiiK-uiing  the  pro<^eedings  of  South  Carolina,  and 

[■aUiiiU  tor  rouMirrsuilingenactnicntfl,  was  charactenzed  with  more 

J>rtidtMU'c   mill   ttintlrration.      And,   if  this  unhappy   contest  is  to 

foii1itHit\  I  .-itruTh*lv  hi»pi\  ihiit  ihr  Hiinrt'  r<indiirl  nf  ilit^  ;idmitii^- 

I  nit  inn   rUFry  be   i^'tnrrhi'd  hy  \risr   :ind    r^uiliiuis  coniJ^sHs,  juid  a 

|)an^r\ut1    forlic:ir:nK"r.     i^nf  \vhvi\  \\u*  Ui^Hicst  dri^rec  a(  viniin<^-^ity 

*vi-i-;  wluMi   linlli    [nirlif^,  hnwrvcr  unrf[nal  hnvr  utriyrt]   \hnn- 

\\\t'  rnidiici:    wlin  rait  \r\]  ^Alirii>  liy  \]ir   nHliscri^tiun   of 
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There  are  some  who  say,  let  the  tariff  go  down ;  let  our  mana- 
fiBK^tures  be  prostrated,  if  such  be  the  pleasure,  at  another  session,  of 
those  to  whose  hands  the  government  of  this  country  is  confided ; 
let  bankruptcy  and  ruin  be  spread  over  the  land  ;  and  let  resistance 
to  the  laws,  at  all  hazards,  be  subdued.  Sir,  they  take  counsel 
from  their  passions.  They  anticipate  a  terrible  reaction  from  the 
downfall  of  the  tariff,  which  would  ultimately  reestablish  it  upon  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever.  But  it  is  these  very  agitations,  these  mutual 
irritations  between  brethren  of  the  same  family,  it  is  the  individual 
distress  and  general  ruin  that  would  necessarily  follow  the  overthrow 
of  the  tariff,  that  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Besides,  ?ire  we 
certain  of  this  reaction  ?  Have  we  not  been  disappointed  in  it  as  to 
other  measures  heretofore  ?  But  suppose,  after  a  long  and  embit- 
tered struggle,  it  should  come,  in  what  relative  condition  would  it 
find  the  parts  of  this  confederacy?  In  what  state  our  ruined 
manufactures  ?  When  they  should  be  laid  low,  who,  amidst  the 
'  fragments  of  the  general  wreck,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
would  have  courage  to  engage  in  fresh  enterprises,  under  a  new 
pledge  of  the  violated  faith  of  the  government?  If  we  adjourn, 
without  passing  this  bill,  having  intrusted  the  executive  with  vast 
powers  to  maintain  the  laws,  should  he  be  able  by  the  next  session 
to  put  down  all  opposition  to  them,  will  he  not,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  success,  have  more  power  than  ever  to  put  down 
the  tariff  also  ?  Has  he  not  said  that  the  south  is  oppressed,  and 
its  burdens  ought  to  be  relieved  ?  And  will  he  not  feel  himself 
bound,  after  he  shall  have  triumphed,  if  triumph  he  may  in  a  civil 
war,  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  south  by  a  modification  of 
the  tariff,  in  conformity  with  its  wishes  and  demands  ?  No,  sir ; 
no,  sir;  let  us  save  the  country  from  the  most  dreadful  of  ail 
calamities,  and  let  us  save  its  industry,  too,  from  threatened 
destruction.  Statesmen  should  regulate  their  conduct  and  adapt 
their  measures  to  the  exigences  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 
They  cannot,  indeed,  transcend  the  limits  of  the  constitutional 
rule ;  but  with  respect  to  those  systems  of  policy  which  fall  within 
its  scope,  they  should  arrange  them  according  to  the  interests,  the 
wants,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Two  great  dangers 
threaten  the  public  safety.  The  true  patriot  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
how  they  have  been  brought  about,  but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance 
of  his  country.  The  difference  between  the  friends  and  the  foes 
of  the  compromise,  under  consideration,  is,  that  they  would,  in  the 
enforcing  act,  send  forth  alone  a  flaming  sword.  We  would  send 
out  that  also,  but  along  with  it  the  olive  branch,  as  a  messenger  of 
peace.  They  cry  out,  the  law!  the  law!  the  law  !  Power!  power! 
power!  We,  too,  reverence  the  law,  and  bow  to  the  supremacy 
of  its  obligation ;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  the  law  executed  in 
mildness,  and  of  power  tempered  with  mercy.  They,  as  we  think, 
would  hazard  a  civil  commotion,  beginning  in  South  Carolina  and 
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IxiciMliiiijf,  God  only  knows  where.     While  we  would  vindicate 

e  iVtlLTiii  govrnirnt-nt,  we  are  for  peaccj  if  possible,  union ^  and 

UtTiy.     \Vv  WEUU    no   waFj  above  all,  no   civil  war,  no  family 

Isrilr.     Wf  \\n\n  \o  see  no  sacked  cities,  no  desolated  fields,  no 

Imokin^  ruiiii^,  nu  istreams  of  American  blood  shed  by  American 

1  U\i\ij  lircn  iircuaed  of  ambition  in  presenting  this  measure. 

niblunii  I  iii(^rdiii;iie  ambition  1     If  I  had  thought  of  myc^elf  only, 

sliotiUl  huvc  iM*vrr  brouc^hl  it  forward,     I  know  weU  the  perils  to 

Hiich  I  o\]Ki;?r  niysQlf ;  the  rij^k  of  alienating  failhful  and  vohied 

iriifl>,  %%ilh  Inil    liale  prospect  of  makfiig  new  onci:',  if  any4iew 

iirs  (oiiM  c(it!ijier!s;\te  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have  long 

ird  aiut  loved  ;  and  the  honest  misconceptions  both  of  friends  and 

;>rs,      Atnbitjo7i  [      If   I   had   listened   to   its   soft   and    seducing 

his])ert^ ;  if  I  lia^l  yielded  myself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  calcu- 

|Uin^^  riiul  pi'iidiMilial  policy,  I  would  have  stood  still  and  unmoved* 

i^niri'^^  <*vcn  }tfivr  silently  gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyed  its 

ludo^i  ihnndiT:^,  and  left  those  who  are  cha^^ged  with  the  care  of 

i(.^   vrssrl  of  .^liHc',  lo   condnct    it  as   they   could,     I   have   be<*n 

TL'tofuitj   o  fit*  ji   unjustly  ucrur^cd  of  run  hit  inn.      Low,  grovelling 

ul^,  who   lire    uHrrly    inLjij^iblr  of  I'lrviuini;  1  her nsrlvcs  to  the 

igh'T  JUid  ru^hlrr  tliUi<'s  nf  purr  palrloilsni  ^ —  tnnnir:^.  wlio^  forever 

H'pinLf  their  own  ^ollir^li  {\\]\\^  in  vicsv.  dei  iik*  i\\\  puMie  nieasureg 


m  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMPROMISE  ACT. 

IN  THE  SENATE,  MARCH  1, 1833. 


[Thx  bill  for  modifjring  the  duties -on  importai,  as  passed  h^  the  house  of  represent- 
itiveSf  (in  effect,  Mr.  Clay's  bill,)  being  under  consideration,  and  on  itp  passage, 
a  brief  discussion  took  place,  between  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Mangum,  Frelinghuysen. 
Sprague,  and  others,  in  lavor  of  the  bill,  and'  Messrs.  Webster,  Dallas,  Bobbins,  and 
others,  in  opposition.] 


Mr.  Clay  then  said  a  few  words  in  reference  to  this  bill  and  the 
enforcing  bill,  both  of  which  he  considered  that  it  was  necessary  to 
send  forth,  as  well  to  show  that  the  laws  must  be  executed,  as  that 
there  is  a  disposition  to  make  concessions.  He  stated,  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  government's  being  a  compact,  he  principally  agreed 
with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  with  some  difference  as 
to  the  character  of  the  right  conferred  by  that  compact.  He  did 
not  adopt  the  opinion,  that  there  had  been  any  advance  made  in 
usurpation  of  powers  by  the  general  government  He  then  went 
into  a  view  of  the  history  of  this  system,  to  show,  that  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago,  there  was  no  opposition  raised  against  the 
power  of  congress  to  protect  domestic  industry.  The  opposition 
on  constitutional  grounds  had  subsequently  grown  up.  Ho  then 
stated,  that  in  his  opinion  no  state  could  so  practically  construe  the 
constitution  as  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without 
plunging  the  country  into  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy.  He  said 
that  he  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  that  ablest,  wisest,  and  purest 
of  American  statesmen,  James  Madison,  who  still  lives,  and 
resides  in  Virginia  —  the  doctrines  which  were  advanced  by  him 
in  1799.  The  answer  of  that  distinguished  man  to  the  resoliations 
of  the  other  states,  and  his  address  to  the  people,  effected  a  sudden 
revolution  of  public  opinion.  The  people  rallied  around  him ;  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  were  repealed ;  and  the  usurpations  of 
the  general  government  were  arrested.  He  viewed  the  government 
as  federative  in  its  origin,  in  its  character,  and  in  its  operation,  and 
under  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives  to  congress  power 
to  pass  all  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  granted  powers,  they  could 
pass  all  necessary  laws.  He  hoped  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  would 
conciliate  all  classes  and  all  sections  of  the  union. 
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He  did  not  arrogate  any  merit  for  Ihc  passage  of  this  bill  He 
lad  cherishetl  ilib  sysltm  as  a  favoriTe  child^  and  he  still  dang  So 
t,  and  shonld  still  cling  to  iL  Why  had  he  been  rrprmiched  ?  He 
I  ad  come  lo  the  cluld  and  found  il  in  the  hands  of  ihe  PhiU^tineSi 
i^ho  wt^re  desirous  to  destroy  it.  He  wisihed  to  siave  and  cherish 
t,  and  lo  find  fur  it  better  and  safer  nurscR.  Ho  did  not  wiah  to 
mploy  the  &\vordj  but  to  effccl  his  objccl  by  coiicesBton  and 
oneiiiation.  He  wisted  lo  sec  the  system  phici^i  on  n  sccore? 
>asis,  to  plant  it  in  the  bottoms  and  nffeetion.H  of  the  people.  The 
jentleraan  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had  learned  his  viewa  of  the 
ystem  from  the  i^enator  from  South  Carolina,  had  spoken  of  bim 
,s  the  pilot  who  was  directing  the  veasi^h  tf  ii  wtis  so,  he  would 
^k  if  she  had  been  secured  by  a  faithful  crew?  If  all  hud  been 
ailhful,  he  believed  there  would  have  been  no  danj^er  in  assailing 
he  system.  He  assailed  no  one;  he  merely  deleuded  him^iejlf 
igainst  the  re  pro  ae  lies  of  others. 

Another  motive  with  him  was  to  pre£«erve  the  union.  He  feared 
le  saw  hands  uplifted  to  destroy  the  system ;  he  saw  the  union 
ndansjered;  and  In  spite  of  al!  peril  which  might  assaO  himself, 
le  had  deteruiined  to  t^tand  forward  and  attempt  llie  res^enc. 

He  fell  himself  pained  exceedingly  in  heing  obliged  to  separate 
'H  the  quest  ion  J  from  vtdufMl  Jrieods^  especially  from  his  friend  from 
ifassaehusetf.^,  whotrj  he  had  always  respected,  and  whom  he  still 


ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE,  RETURNING 
THE  PUBLIC  LAND  BILL. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DECEMBER  5,  1833. 


[Tbx  bill  to  distribute  tbe  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay, 
passed  both  houses  of  congress  on  the  first  of  March,  1834,  one  day  before  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  term  of  the  twenty-second  congress  expired  on  Sunday,  the  third  of 
March,  1831,  The  majorities  were  so  large  in  favor  of  the  bill,  that  it  was  believed 
if  the  presiaent  had  immediately  returned  the  bill  with  his  objections,  on  the  second 
of  March,  it  would  have  been  passed  bv  the  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  house,  ana  thus  have  become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  president  Jackson.  But  the  president  adopted  the  unprecedented  course 
of  retaining  tne  bill  until  the  next  session  of  congress.  In  December,  1833,'  the 
twent^-thinl  congress  assembled,  and  the  president  sent  a  message  to  the  senate, 
returning  the  land  bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the  previous  congress,  with  his 
objections  to  the  same,  and  stating  that  for  want  of  time  he  had  not  pursued  the  usual 
course.  The  messacfe  of  the  president,  assigning  his  reasons  for  the  return  of  the 
bill,  having  been  read,  Mr.  Clay  rose  and  made  the  following  remarks.] 


This  measure  had  been  first  introduced  into  congress  at  the 
session  before  the  last,  under  circumstances  which  must  be  within 
the  recollection  of  every  member  of  the  senate.  Its  object  was,  to 
dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  a  limited  time.  The 
subject  had  been  greatly  discussed  not  only  in  congress,  but 
throughout  the  country.  The  principles  and  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  well  and  generally  understood.  The  subject  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  chief  magistrate  himself,  and  this  bill  was  made  the 
subject  of  commentary  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  of  congress.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
subject  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  president,  for  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  would  have  commented  upon  it,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  attention  of  congress,  if  it  had  not  been  understood. 
During  \he  last  session,  this  bill,  which  had  previously  been  before 
the  house,  was  introduced  in  this  body,  and  was  passed,  and  sent 
to  the  other  house,  whence  it  was  returned  with  a  slight  amend- 
ment, taking  away  the  discretion  which  had  been  vested  in  the  state 
legislatures  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds.  This  bill,  which 
had  been  before  congress  the  session  before  the  last,  which  had 
passed  at  the  last  session,  having  been  before  the  country  for  a 
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Ilu)lr  yt'^ir.  wfirri  it  passed  the  two  houses,  was  placed  before 
Y?  v\i^rn\[\i\  \vi{\\  a  number  of  other  mca:?uresj  just  before  the 
lo:5r  ii{  \\\v  Int^r  rongress*  As  the  subjeet  had  been  before  the 
r<^ij(h*Mt  fur  tmii^i(l<Tation  so  long  previously  to  the  passage  of  the 
111,  ;m{l  lit*  h;ii.l  n*j|t'cted  upon  it,  it  vvas  aot  lo  have  beea  expected 
til  111*  wtnild  !:iki^  advaniage  of  the  shortness  of  the  sesfsiou  to 
[luin  ilir  i(ill  inuH  ibis  time.  Yet  sueh  had  been  the  fact,  and  a 
r u  1 1 '  e  ( i  i  1 1  Lr  li  ad  1 ;  I  k  r  1 1  pi  aee  w  li  ic  h  was  u  n  p  recede  n1  ed  an  d  alarm i  n  g, 
|kI  wliirb,  unlr.^^  I  bo  people  of  thia  country  were  lost  to  all  sense 

w'Unl  \vut<  duv  u>  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government^  to 
|t^iii?^rlvt^s,  and  lo  those  principles  of  liberty  which  had  been  trans- 
itf(  i|  III  thrm  IVuni  liie  revolu!ion,  they  would  not  tolerate*     It  was 

Iru^i  ih;r  tu  ih'*  iri^ishiture,  that  the  president  should  have  sent 

\v\v  Wnv^n  fonrt^iTusly  informing  them,  that  when  his  own 
tiitd  \\'i\^  iiridr  ii|!  he  would  cotmnunicate  the  result.  Bui^ 
filliont  ik'iiriunir  u>  make  known  his  intention^  or  to  impart  the 

siiii:^  wliii'lt  inthieiiced  him,  he  despotically  kept  silence,  and 
Muiiif'ii  ilu-  bill,  lie  begged  leave  to  congratulate  the  senate  on 
If  i'*fmn  iy(  ibr  hill.  The  question  which  now  presented  itself 
hs  vvhrMun*  llir*  blN  wa^  ilcufl,  in  tc^n^o([n(^rh'o  of  thf*  nou-aclidii 

llie  pn^sidciil,  nr  whi'lhrr  il  JkkI  Ixcnrtir  nn  i'\i<ling  law.  lie 
as  noT  iinvv  nhunt  Tn  (iisrns>  tliat  qin'^^lion  :  but  hi' liud  trlt  himself 
ii]U'{\  nu  1m  [tiiilo-  :\  (r\v  Mh^rrva!iufi>  oji  Mn'  r\hiior<liiiarv  cniir>i% 
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cation.  But  he  (Mr.  Clay)  stood  here  to  sustain  his  own  course,  to 
vindicate  the  constitution,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  congress 
under  it  And  he  must  repeat,  that  the  withholding  of  the  land 
bill,  at  the  last  spssion,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  disrespectful  to  the  senate.  What 
were  the  circumstances  ? 

At  two  different  sessions  of  congress,  the  land  subject  was  before 
it  At  that  which  preceded  the  last,  a  bill  had  been  introduced  to 
distribute  among  the  states  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  The 
whole  subject,  by  the  bill  and  by  reports  of  committees,  was  laid 
before  congress  and  spread  before  the  country.  A  copy  of  the  bill, 
when  it  was  first  introduced,  according  to  the  constant  practice  of 
congress,  was  sent  to  the  president  He  was  thus,  as  well  as  the 
country  generally,  put  in  entire  possession  of  the  matter.  It 
attracted  great  public  attention.  It  engaged  that  of  the  president 
And,  accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  in  hirf 
annual  message,  he  adverted  to  it,  in  a  manner  which  evidently 
showed  that  the  writer  of  the  message  fully  understood  it,  and  all 
the  views  which  had  been  developed  about  it 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  the  message  of  the  last  session,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
puolic  lands,  to  show  that  the  president  had  himself  invited  the  attention  of  congress 
to  it,  as  one  of  ur^nt  and  pressing  importance ;  that  the  discretion  of  congress  to 
make  any  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  which  they  might  deem  best  for  the 
harmony,  union,  and  interest  of  the  United  States,  was  uncontrolled;  tjiat  the  ques- 
tion ought  tpeedily  to  be  settled;  and  that  the  president  had  considered,  but  objected  to 
the  bill  of  the  previous  session,  proposing,  as  a  substitute,  a  plan  of  his  own,  which, 
while  the  message  on  the  table  argued  that  the  public  lands  belonged  to  all  the  states, 
proposed  to  give  the  unsold  lands  to  some  of  them.] 

Thus  was  congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
officially  invited  to  act,  and  to  act  speedily,  respecting  the  public 
lands;  and  thus  did  the  president  manifest  his  knowledge  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  the  previous  session.  Well,  sir, 
congress  again  took  up  the  question.  The  identiced  bill  of  the 
previous  session  was  again  introduced,  and  again,  prior  to  its 
passage,  placed  before  the  president,  along  with  the  other  printed 
documents,  according  to  standing  usage.  And  it  was  passed  by 
both  houses,  substantially  in  the  shape  in  which  at  the  previous 
session  it  was  passed  by  the  senate,  except  that  the  restriction  as  to 
the  power  of  the  states  to  apply  the  sum  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  states,  after  the  deduction  of  the  twelve  and  a  half  per 
centum  first  set  apart  for  the  new  states,  was  stricken  out 

In  this  form,  the  bill  was  laid  before  the  president  on  the  second 
day  of  March  last  It  was  no  stranger,  but  an  old  acquaintance. 
He  had  seen  it  repeatedly  before;  and  he  must  have  been  well 
informed  as  to  its  progress  in  congress.  H(i  had  commented  on 
the  very  project  contained  in  the  bill,  when  he  had  brought  forward 
his  own  in  his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Without 
deigning  to  communicate  to  congress  what  disposition  he  had  made, 
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|r  im-Mnf  la  iwikc  of  it,  he  permitted  the  body  to  rise,  in  utter  igno- 

xiwc  of  1 11^  iiJlL'ntiuns. 

JE  Miuy  ht*  iriii',ihat  there  was  a  great  press  of  business  on  the 
brrr^idrtit  o\\  the  i^ucoadof  March,  and  that  he  mayjiave  acted  upon 
loine  jihiriy  ur  ontj  hundred  bills.  But  this  is  what  occurs  with 
\\i\\    [n'r-idrii!   on  ihc  day  before  the  termination  of  the  short 

>AiUt  \ii  runi^rL*i^=?.  With  most  of  those  bills  the  president  mnsi 
l-iv^'  bi'iMi  iv<^  uuqiiaimed  than  he  was  with  the  land  bilL  Of 
loiMt'  oC  \\njm  lit'  prubably  had  never  heard  at  all.  Not  one  of  them 
><ri.]  the  inijjoriance  of  the  land  bill.  How  did  it  happen  that 
far  prv-idi.'iil  coiikl  hnd  time  to  decide  on  so  many  new  bills,  and 
If^t  iiud  Hid  liniii  lo  examine  and  dispose  of  one  which  had  long 
Irrji  Ir^Imr*  liiin  and  the  public;  one  embracing  a  subject  which  he 
llnMii^lfi  tliL'  uiiiuji,  harmony,  and  interests  of  the  stales  required 
jitoukl  be  ti/teedih/  adjusted;  one  which  he  himself  had  pronounced 
yU  jud^imnt  u[jiiu  at  the  commencement  of  the  session?  By 
ritidKitdiiii^f  i)ic  billj  the  president  took  upon  himself  a  responsi- 
bility li^^yoiid  ihe  rxercise  of  the  veto*  He  deprived  congress 
tliift^^illirr  o(  l\^  rnnstimtional  right  to  act  upon  the  bHI^  and  to  paas 

hU  UrnuUVi'  lia!wilhs[;iiiflii.^. 

Th'^  priS'j.idt'Nl  U^  by  llic  c<inj:>hUilion^  sccuri^d  lime  to  crinsider 
hills  wliit'h  r^liall  hiive  pa>>rd   lu>tli  hnint^he^  of  cdne^ci^^s.     But  i?o 

ruiii:iUT:?  ('(|nally  ^ccnrrd  \\\v  ri^tit  to  art  upon  bill?;  wliiih  ihfy 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEPOSITS  FROM 
THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  DECEMBER  26,  1833. 


[Thb  house  of  representatives,  on  the  second  of  March,  1833,  adopted,  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  to  forty-six,  the  following  resolution :  *  that  ^he  government 
iepMMits  noiay,  in  the  opinion  of  the  house,  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.*  Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
(general  Jackson,)  in  September  following,  read  a  paper  to  his  cabinet,  declaring  hia 
intention  to  cause  the  deposits  to  be  removed  from  the  bank.  He  then  removed  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  from  office,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to 
com|)ly  with  the  presidents  orders  in  this  respect,  and  appointed  Mr.  Taney  secre- 
tary in  his  place;  who. removed  the  deposits  from  the  United  States  bank,  on  the  first 
of  October,  1833,  and  placed  them  in  sundry  state  banks.  At  the  ensuing  session  of 
congress,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Tane^,  having  made  his  report  on  that 
transaction,  the  subject  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  senate,  when  Mr.  Clay 
submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  subjoined 
speech.] 


Resolved,  that  by  dismissing  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  because  he  would 
not,  contrary  to  his  sense  of  his  own  duty,  remove  the  money  of  the  United 
States  in  deposit  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  in  conformity 
with  the  president's  opinion ;  and  by  appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  removal, 
which  has  been  done,  the  president  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  removal 
of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  deposited  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches,  communicated  to  congress  on  the  third  of  December,  1833,  are  unsatisfoc- 
tory  and  insufficient. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  hitherto  bloodless,  but 
rapidly  tending  towards  a  total  change  of  the  pure  republican  charac- 
ter of  the  government,  and  to  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  The  powers  of  congress  are  paralysed,  except 
when  exerted  in  conformity  with  his  will,  by  frequent  and  an 
extraordinary  exercise  of  the  executive  veto,  not  anticipated  by  the 
founders  of  our  constitution,  and  not  practiced  by  any  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.  And,  to  cramp  tliem 
still  more,  a  new  expedient  is  springing  into  use,  of  withholding 
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lalk»ij;(  ilh^r  hills  wlsii^li  have  received  the  sanction  of  bolh  houses  of 

Icuiiiiii  ss,  lln  rrliy  crating  olTali  oi>iJorUiiiity  of  pasi^lng  them,  even 
lif^  alter  ilu'ir  rriiirjij  ihn  members  should  be  unanimous  in  their 
Ifavor.  Thi^  ct^ijir-iiiutionud  participation  of  the  senate  in  the 
lijiptiiniiim  ptJsver  is  virtually  abolished  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
jprnv^cr  of  n'niovul  from  ollitc,  without  any  known  cause,  and  by 
wihr  3ijj|MHnTitu'm  nf  the  same  individual  to  the  same  officej  after  his 
Irrji  rlltiM  by  iIk^  srii;itc.  How  often  have  we,  senators,  fell  that  the 
IchiH'k  uf  thi*  i^riiuir.  instead  of  being,  as  the  constitution  intended, 
la  s;duiary  rniKrul,  was  an  idle  ceremony?  How  often,  when 
lactiii:;  on  i]iv  ease  of  the  uooiinaled  successor,  have  we  fell  the 
|inju*>ii(-r  of  Iht*  n'Mioval  ?  How  often  have  we  said  to  each  other, 
IwL^il,  wliai  can  wr  do?  the  office  cannot  remain  vacant,  without 
l]jr<']ndl<*c  hi  tlsc  public  inierest,  and,  if  we  reject  the  proposed 
^su1^^!lUllc,  wc  caiiaot  restore  the  displaced;  and,  perhaps,  some 
Tiuoi-L'  unvvovlhy  man  may  be  nominated. 

Tbf  jmiiciary  h:is  not  been  exempt  from  the  prevailing  rage  for 
^jiiiovation,  f>r<-isions  of  the  tribunals,  del ibcjrately  pronounced, 
lavi'  lirrti  roMlriiiplnonsIv  disreiTrvr(h.^cb  And  the  sanctitv  of 
niiiiorou^  trralU's  Ojinily  violalrj].  Dm  indiiio  rehiiions.  roeval 
kvilh  liu'  vxi^tiia  r  of  the  irovermurjit,  and  riH'o;^niiM.'ii  and  estab* 
(iir^hrtl  by  iiumeroi;?^  laws  tnai  Irralics,  liuvc  btaji  subverted,  the 
riuht^  t)f  ttM^   hrlpli'.^.s  anfl  lUiiuihnM''^  ^iKMriumii^s  trarn[)led  in  the 
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into  the  senate  the  same  unabated  spirit,  and  the  same  firm 
determination  which  have  ever  guided  me  in  the  support  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  defence  of  our  constitution,  I  contemplate  the 
prospect  before  us  with  feelings  of  deep  humiliation  and  profound 
mortification. 

It  is  not  amon^  the  least  unfortunate  symptoms  of  the  times,  that 
a  large  portion  oi  the  good  and  enlightened  men  of  the  u/iion,  of 
all  parties,  are  yielding  to  sentiments  of  despondency.  There  is, 
unhappily,  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  pervading  the 
community.  Many  of  our  best  citizens  entertain  serious  appre- 
hensions, that  our  union  and  our  institutions  are  destined  to  a 
speedy  overthrow.  Sir,  I  trust  that  the  hopes  and  confidence  of 
the  country  will  revive.  There  is  much  occasion  for  manly  inde- 
pendence and  patriotic  vigor,  but  none  for  despair.  Thank  God, 
we  are  yet  free ;  and,  if  we  put  on  the  chains  which  are  forging  for 
us,  it  will  be  because  we  deserve  to  wear  them.  We  should  never 
despair  of  the  republic  If  our  ancestors  had  been  capable  of 
surrendering  themselves  to  such  ignoble  sentiments,  our  inde- 
pendence and  our  liberties  would  never  have  been  achieved.  The 
winter  of  1776-7  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  on  this  day,  fifty-seven  years  ago,  the  father  of  his 
country  achieved  a  glorious  victory,  which  diffused  joy  and 
gladness  and  animation  throughout  the  states.  Let  us  cherish  the 
hope  that,  since  he  has  gone  from  among  us,  Providence,  in  the 
dispensation  of  his  mercies,  has  near  at  hand  in  reserve  for  us, 
though  yet  unseen  by  us,  some  sure  and  happy  deliverance  from 
all  impending  dangers. 

When  we  assembled  here  last  year,  we  were  full  of  dreadfi^ 
forebodings.  On  the  one  hand  we  were  menaced  with  a  civil 
war,  which,  lighting  up  in  a  single  state,  might  spread  its  flames 
throughout  one  of  the  largest  sections  of  the  union.  On  the  other, 
a  cherished  system  of  policy,  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger 
of  immediate  destruction.  Means  were  happily  applied  by  congress 
to  avert  both  calamities  ;  the  country  was  reconciled,  and  our  union 
once  more  became  a  band  of  friends  and  brothers.  And  I 
shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  we  do  not  find  those  wno  were 
denounced  as  being  unfriendly  to  the  continuance  of  our  confed- 
eracy, among  the  foremost  to  fly  to  its  preservation,  and  to  resist 
all  executive  encroachment. 

Mr.  President,  when  congiess  adjourned,  at  the  termination  of 
the  last  session,  there  was  one  remnant  of  its  powers,  that  over  the 
purse,  left  untouched.  The  two  most  important  powers  of  civil 
government  are,  those  of  the  sword  and  the  purse.  The  first,  with 
some  restriction,  is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  the  executive, 
and  the  last  to  the  legislative  department.  If  they  are  separate,  and 
exercised  by  different  responsible  departments,  civil  liberty  is  safe ; 
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spkec;h£S    op   henry    clat, 


3\n  if  tfiey  are  unilrd  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individua},  it  i» 
^iuw.  That  ('Irur*:s!ghled  and  sagacious  revolutionary  orator  and 
tj:i^ri(>t,  Patrick  Jlcnry,  justly  said,  in  the  Virginia  coDvention,  in 
^u[>l y  lo  one  of  Uy  opponents : 

*  I.i*L  him  CLindiilly  uAi  me  wh^re  and  when  did  freedom  exists  when  the  Bword  and 
mrse  wf?re  ^ivon  up  fmrn  the  people  ?     Unleaa  a  miracle  in  human  aflaira  imerpovedT 

I  Ttiilinn  ever  rpLiineiJ  iXa.  Ijbertv  after  th«  loos  of  the  iiwdid  and  the  purse?  Com 
ymi  prov^  by  nny  aririiNienlattve  dediictioa,  that  it  is  pofluble  to  be  aofe  without  one 
af  iUofn  'f    h  you  mvi:  ihi:^m  up  you  are  gone/ 

Tp  to  thi'  jjeriod  of  the  termination  of  the  last  session  of 
oni^rot^s^  llie  ext-liisive  constitutional  power  of  congress  over 
he  Irt^iisury  of  ifie  United  Slates  had  never  been  contested. 
LriHinjLf  ib  *virlic;*t  acts  was  one  to  establish  the  tjcasuiy 
<*])tirtjncnt,  v  liJrli  provided  for  the  appointnient  of  a  treasurer, 
/lii"  was  rLV[uirixl  to  give  bond  and  security  in  a  very  large 
rijount,  Mu  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  Unite<J  Stales 
irul  to  di^bnrE^e  ffit'  same,  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary 
>f  lilt'  lrcu,'5uryT  cuuiitersigned  by  the  comptroller,  recorded  by  die 
'.L^i-tLT,  tiwl  Hof  ttfhf  ririsr.'  Prior  to  tfjc  t^sttiblishment  of  the 
jrortrl  hunk  i>f  ihr  I'inicd  Stands,  no  irrasfiry  or  [jlat-e  hat]  been 
>ri>viii(^£l  uhtl  tlr.siiiMaU  d  ]>v  hiw  iar  tfir  safr-krrphip:  of  the  public 
^lUMirv?-,  but  tijr  treuiinrfT  was  left  to  Iuscjwh  (Jis-rnMiun  uiidreHp^jn- 
>ihiv.      Wb<  ]T  ihr  fSi-iinL^  ]^;iHk  wns  r^tii!>]ishr<i,  il  was  pn>vitlr^i 
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our  solemn  duty  to  inquire,  first,  by  whose  authority  it  has  been 
ordered  ?  and,  secondly,  whether  the  order  has  been  given  in  con- 
formity with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ? 

I  agree,  sir,  and  I  am  happy  whenever  I  can  agree  with  the 
president,  as  to  the  immense  importance  of  these  questions.  He 
says,  in  a  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  he  looks  upon  the 
pending  question  as  involving  higher  considerations  than  the  *  mere 
transfer  of  a  sum  of  money  from  one  bank  to  another.  Its  decision 
may  affect  the  character  of  our  government  for  ages  to  come,* 
And,  with  him,  I  view  it  as  of  transcendent  importance,  both  in  its 
consequences  and  the  great  principles  which  the  question  involves. 
In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject,  I  hold  the  bank  as 
nothing,  as  perfectly  insignificant,  faithful  as  it  has  been  in  the 
performance  of  all  its  duties,  efficient  as  it  has  proved  in  regulating 
the  currency,  than  which  there  is  none  in  all  Christendom  so  sound, 
and  deep  as  is  the  interest  of  the  country  in  the  establishment  and 
continuance  of  a  sound  currency,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  those 
evils  which  result  from  a  defective  or  unsettled  currency.  All  these 
I  regard  as  questions  of  no  importance,  in  comparison  with  the 
principles  involved  in  this  executive  innovation.  It  involves  the 
distribution  of  power  by  the  executive,  and  the  taking  away  a 
power  from  congress  which  it  was  never  before  doubted  to  possess 
—  the  power  over  the  public  purse.  Entertaining  these  views,  I 
shall  not,  to-day,  at  least,  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
president,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  for  if  the  president 
had  no  power  to  perform  the  act,  no  reasons,  however  cogent  or 
strong,  which  he  can  assign  as  urging  him  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  no  reasons,  can  sanctify  an  unconstitutional  and 
illegal  act 

The  first  question,  sir,  which  I  intimated  it  to  be  my  purpose  to 
examine,  was,  by  whose  direction  was  this  change  of  the  deposits 
made? 

Now,  sir,  is  there  any  man  who  hears  me,  who  requires  proof 
on  this  point?  Is  there  an  intelli^^ent  man  in  the  whole  country 
who  does  not  know  who  it  was  that  decided  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  ?  Is  it  not  of  universal  notoriety  ?  Does  any  man 
doubt  that  it  was  the  act  of  the  president  ?  That  it  was  done  by 
his  authority  and  at  his  command  ?  The  president,  on  this  subject, 
has  himself  furnished  evidence  which  is  perfectly  conclusive,  in 
the  paper  which  he  has  read  to  his  cabinet ;  for,  although  he  has 
denied  to  the  senate  an  official  copy  of  that  paper,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  he  has  given  it  to  the  world,  as  containing  the  reasons 
which  influenced  him  to  this  act  As  a  part  of  the  people,  if  not 
in  our  senatorial  character,  we  have  a  right  to  avail  ourselves  of 
that  paper,  and  of  all  which  it  contains.  Is  it  not  perfectly  conclu- 
rive  as  to  the  authority  by  which  the  deposits  have  been  removed  ? 
I  admit  that  it  is  an  unprecedented  and  most  extraordinary  power. 


calling  on  his  cabinet  for  their  opin 
constitutional  form  ;  but  lie  prej)arei^ 
instead  of  receiving  reasons  from  tht 
indoctrinates  them  according  to  his  ( 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  couni 
thus  read,  ajid  thus  published.  Tiie  p 
precedent  Those  who  now  exercise  p 
wrong.  They  hold  precedents  in  cc 
aside,  have  commenced  a  new  era  in 
they  thus  hold  all  precedents  in  cor 
matter  bow  long  established,  no  matte 
government  they  may  have  given  sai 
posed  to  shield  themselves  behind  a  p; 
find  one  to  subserve  their  purpose. 

But  the  question  is,  who  gave  the  < 
deposits?     By  whose  act  were  they 
the  United  States,  where  they  were 
placed,  and  placed  in  banks  which  the 
tell  the  gentlemen  who  are  o|)posed 
answered  by  the  exhibition  of  an  ore 
any  one  else.     I  want  to  know,  not 
writing,  but  the  individual  who  dictal 
executes  the  culprit,  but  the  tribunal 
I  want  the  original  authority,  that  I  ma 
whose  authority,  the  public  deposits  ' 
aak,  is  there  a  member  of  this  senate, 
in  the  whole  country,  who  doubts  on  i 
president  himself  says,  in  his  manifesto 

'The  president  deems  it  HIS  duty,  to  commun 
tkifbud  conclusions  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  rei 
and  so  forth. 
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Under  UMte  convictioiis,  he  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  American 
people  canoot  be  commenced  too  soon ;  and  HE  thertfort  namet  thefint  day  of  Octobir 
mat  as  a  period  proper  for  the  chanee  of  the  deposits,  or  sooner,  provided  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  state  banks  can  be  made.' 

Sir,  is  there  a  senator  here  who  will  tell  me  that  this  removal 
was  not  made  by  the  president  ?  I  know,  indeed,  that  there  are 
in  this  document  many  of  those  most  mild,  most  gracious,  most 
condescending  expressions,  with  which  power  too  well  knows 
how  to  clothe  its  mandates.  The  president  coaxes,  he  soothes  the 
secretary,  in  the  most  bland  and  conciliating  language  : 

*•  In  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  this  all-important  question,  he  tnuU  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  will  see  only  the  frank  and  respectful  declarations  of  the  opinions 
which  the  president  has  formed  on  a  jmeasure  of  great  national  interest,  deeply 
affecting  the  character  and  usefulness  of  his  administration  ;  and  not  d  spirit  of  dicta- 
tion,  which  the  president  would  be  as  careful  to  avoids  as  read^  to  resist.  Happy  will 
he  be,  if  the  facts  now  disclosed  produce  uniformity  of  opinion  and  unity  of  action 
among  the  members  of  the  administration.* 

Sir,  how  kind !  how  gentle  I  How  very  gracious  must  this  have 
sounded  in  the  gratified  ear  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury !  Sir, 
it  reminds  me  of  an  historical  anecdote,  related  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  which  our  species  has  ever  produced. 
While  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contending  for  the  mastery  of  Great 
Britain,  or  Ireland,  (I  do  not  now  remember  which,)  he  besieged 
a  certain  catholic  town.  The  place  made  a  stout  resistance  ;  but 
at  length  the  town  being  likely  to  be  taken,  the  poor  catholics 
proposed  terms  of  capitulation,  stipulating  therein  for  the  toleration 
of  their  religion.  The  paper  containing  the  terms  was  brought  to 
Oliver,  who,  putting  on  his  spectacles  to  read  it,  cried  out,  '  oh, 
granted,  granted,  certainly;'  he  added,  however,  *but  if  one  of 
them  shall  dare  to  be  found  attending  mass,  he  shall  be  hanged;' 
(under  what  section  is  not  mentioned  ;  whether  under  a  second,  or 
any  other  section,  of  any  particular  law,  we  are  not  told.) 

Thus,  sir,  the  secretary  was  told  by  the  president,  that  he  had  not 
ihfe  slightest  wish  to  dictate  —  oh,  no;  nothing  is  further  from  the 
president's  intention  ;  but,  sir,  what  was  he  told  in  the  sequel  ? 
*  If  you  do  not  comply  wilh  my  wishes  —  if  you  do  not  efiect  the 
removal  of  these  deposits  within  the  period  I  assign  you  —  you 
must  quit  your  office.'  And  what,  sir,  was  the  effect?  This 
document  bears  date  on  the  eighteenth  of  September.  In  the 
official  paper,  published  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  through 
which  it  is  understood  that  the  government  makes  known  its 
wishes  and  purposes  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  were 
told,  under  date  of  the  twentieth  of  September,  1833,  two  days  only 
after  this  cabinet  paper  was  read,  as  follows : 

*  We  are  authorized  to  state*  —  [authorized;  this  is  the  word  which  gave  credit  to 
this  annunciation — ]  *  We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  the  deposits  of  the  public 
money  will  be  changed  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  state  banks,  as  soon 
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twenty-third,  on  whicli  day  he  wi 
twenty-third  and  the  twenty-J^ixth, 
clerical  act  of  signing  the  order  i'c 
Taney,  by  whom  it  was  done,  \^ 
treasury,  having  conformed  to  tlie 
his  own  duty,  which  Mr.  Duane  w 
twentieth  went  forth  this  prodamalii 
of  the  deposits,  although  Mr.  Dua 
twenty-third.  On  this  point  we  ha\ 
the  president  to  that  gentleman,  dat 
btter,  after  all  the  gracious,  friendly 
the  cabinet  paper,  concludes  in  thes< 

'  I  leel  constrained  to  notify  you,  that  you: 
tmuary  are  no  longer  required/ 

Such,  Mr  President,  is  the  testin 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  president  himseif — determined  < 
the  treasui^  was  still  in  office,  and  a| 
although  Mrj^Taney  may  have  put 
the  twenty-sixth  —  a  mere  ministerii 
Ae  previous  decision  of  the  presiden 
place  on  or  before  the  first  of  Octobc 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  sei 
party ;  I  mean  Mr.  Duane.  After  gi 
stances  which  accompanied  his  ap 
passed  antecedently  to  his  removal,  I 

*Thus  was  I  thrust  into  office  ;  thus  was  I 
neglected  any  duty;  not  because  I  had  differed 
States ;  but  oecause  I  refused,  without  furthe 
deposits.* 
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And  now,  sir,  having  seen  that  the  removal  was  made  by  the 
command  and  authority  of  the  president,  I  shall  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  done  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  purpose  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  reasons  alleged  by 
tfie  president  or  his  secretary,  except  so  far  as  those  reasons  contain 
an  attempt  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  requisite  authority. 
Because  if  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  do 
this  thing — if  the  constitution  and  laws,  instead  of  authorizing  it, 
required  him  to  keep  his  hands  off  the  treasury  —  it  is  useless  to 
inquire  into  any  reasons  he  may  give  for  exercising  a  power  which 
he  did  not  possess.  Sir,  what  power  has  the  president  of  the 
United  States  over  the  treasury  ?  Is  it  in  the  charter  establishing 
the  bank?  The  clause  of  the  charter  relating  to  the  public 
deposits  declares, 

'  That  the  denosits  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which  the  said 
hank  and  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  or  branchea 
thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order  and 
diiect;  in  which  case  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before 
eon^ress,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction. 

This  is  in  strict  consonance  with  the  act  creating  the  treasury 
department  in  1789.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  by  that  act 
constituted  the  agent  of  congress;  he  is  required  to  report  to 
congress  annually  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  his  plans  respecting 
them ;  and  if  congress  in  either  of  its  branches  shall  require  it,  he 
is  to  report  at  any  time  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  country.  He  is  the  agent  of  congress  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  national  deposits;  and  if,  from  any  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  removal  of  them  shall  be  required,  he  is  to 
report  the  fact  —  to  whom  ?  to  the  president?  No,  sir;  he  must 
report  to  congress,  together  with  his  reasons  therefor.  By  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  clothed 
with  two  powers  respecting  it,  and  two  only.  By  one  of  its 
clauses  he  is  authorized  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  appoint  the  government  directors,  and  to  remove 
them  ,  by  the  other  clause  he  is  empowered  to  issue  a  scire  facias 
when  he  shall  apprehend  that  the  charter  of  the  institution  has  been 
violated.  These,  I  say,  are  the  only  powers  given  him  by  the 
charter;  all  others  are  denied  to  him,  and  are  given  to  others.  The 
bank  is  not  bound  to  report  the  state  of  its  affairs  to  him,  but  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury ;  and  it  is  thus  to  report  whenever  he  shall 
call  upon  it  for  information ;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go 
farther,  a  committee  of  congress  is  authorized  to  examine  the  books 
of  the  bank,  and  to  look  into  the  whole  state  of  its  affairs,  and  to 
report,  not  to  the  president,  but  to  congress,  who  appointed  them. 
VOL.  II.  20 


superinU'iiding  the  operation  of  the 
government,  and  seeing  llnil  the  laws 
the  president,  in  another  part  of  this  tr 
suilrages  of  the    American   ])eopK*, 
and  new  ])owers  over  and  al)ove  those 
as  expressive  of  iheir  approbation  of 
differ  from  the  president  on  this  pc 
belong  exactly  in  this  place  in  the  a 
or  two  on  this  idea.     His  reelection 
merits  generally,  and  the  confidence  '^ 
and  from  the  unworthiness  of  his  coi 
thereby  to  express  their  approbation 
known  to  hold.     Sir,  it  cannot  be  be 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  which  has 
the  key-stone  of  our  federal  arch,  in  v« 
present  chief  magistrate,  meant  by  i 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  domestic  in 
the  reelection  of  the  president  proves 
the  people  of  all  the  opinions  he  ma] 
unequivocally  expressed  what  those  oj 
he  never,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  exler 
prove  that  if  the  president  had  a  carbi 
meant|  by  reelecting  him,  to  approve  o 
But  the  president  says,  that  the  dut 
him,'  to  remove  the  deposits, '  by  the  ( 
of  the  American  people'     Sir,  does 
suffrages  created  of  themselves  a  new 
derived  an  authority  from  them  which 
other  source?     If  he   means   thai  tht 
president  of  the    United  States,  and 
exercise  every  power  pertaining  to  that 

and  the  laws,  thpn*  nr*^  nono  i^rV,^ — 
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constitution.  The  laws,  however,  have  appointed  but  three  exeo- 
utive  departments ;  and  it  is  true,  that  the  secretaries  are  often 
required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  president.  So  far  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  been,  by  the 
law,  ( not  by  the  constitution,)  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  Yet,  even  as  to  the  state  department,  there  are  duties 
devolving  upon  the  secretary  over  which  the  president  has  no 
control;  and  for  the  non-performance  of  which  that  officer  is 
responsible,  not  to  the  president,  but  to  the  legislative  tribunals  or 
to  the  courts  of  justice.  This  is  no  new  opinion.  The  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  expressed  it  in  the 
following  terms : 

*  By  the  constitation  of  the  United  States,  the  president  is  invested  with  certain 
important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  whicn,  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion, 
and  is  accountable  only  to  his  country  in  his  political  character,  and  to  his  own 
conscience.  To  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  is  authorized  to 
«>point  certain  officers,  who  act  bjf  his  authority,  and  in  conformity  to  his  orders. 

*  In  such  cases,  their  acts  are  his  acts;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of 
the  manner  in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still  there  exists,  and  can 
exist,  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  subjects  are  political.  They  respect 
the  nation,  not  individual  rights,  and  being  intrusted  to  the  executive,  the  decision  of 
the  executive  is  conclusive.  The  application  of  this  remark  will  be  perceived  by 
adverting  to  the  act  of  congress  for  establishing  the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  officer,  as  his  duties  were  prescribed  by  that  act,  is  to  conform  precisely  to  the 
will  of  the  president.  He  is  the  mere  organ  by  whom  that  will  is  communicated. 
The  acts  of  such  an  officer,  as  an  officer,  can  never  be  examined  by  the  courts. 

*  But  when  the  legislature  proceeds  to  impose  on  that  officer  other  duties ;  when  he 
is  directed  peremptorily  to  perform  certain  acts,  (that  is,  when  he  is  not  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  president,)  when  the  rights  of  individuals  are  dependent  on  the 
performance  of  those  acts,  he  is  so  far  the  officer  of  the  law;  is  amenable  to  the  laws  for 
nis  conduct;  and  cannot  at  his  discretion  sport  away  the  vested  rights  of  others. 

'The  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is, that  where  the  heads  ol'deparlmenis  are  the 
political  or  confidential  agents  of  the  executive,  merely  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
president,  or  rather  to  act  in  cases  in  which  the  executive  possesses  a  constitutional 
or  legal  discretion,  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  clear  than  that  their  ac:s  are  only 
politically  examinable.  But  where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law,  and  individual 
rights  depend  upon  the  performance  of  that  dutjr,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the 
individual  who  considers  himself  injured,  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  laws  of  hit 
country  for  a  remedy.' 

Though  the  president  is  mistaken  '  in  his  assertion,  ihat  the 
constitution  devolves  upon  the  president  the  superintendence  of  the 
departments,  there  is  one  clause  of  that  instrument  which  he  ha3 
very  correctly  quoted,  and  which  makes  it  his  duty  to  '  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed,'  as  it  is  mine  now  to  examine  what 
authority  he  obtains  by  this  clause  in  the  case  before  us.  Under  it, 
the  most  enormous  pretensions  have  been  set  up  for  the  president. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  if  a  law  shall  pass  which  the  presi- 
dent does  not  conceive  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  he 
is  not  bound  to  execute  it;  and  if  a  treaty  shall  have  been  made, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  unconstitutional  in  its  stipulations, 
he  is  not  bound  to  enforce  them.     And  it  necessarily  follows,  that, 


whose  oilicial  acts  may  alirct,  to  tin 
thousands  of  dollars,  the  property  ol"  indi 
pretensions  of  the  president  are  well 
further  than  he  has  exerted  it.  Ih*  ma; 
auditor,  or  the  olllee  of  the  eomptroller. 
Mr.  A.  B.  has  an  account  under  settlen: 
of  which,  objected  to  by  you,  I  consider 
the  constitution ;  pass  that  account  and  h 
he  may  then  go  to  the  auditor  and  hold 
clause  of  the  constitution  is  to  be  cxpou 
it  amounts  to  a  complete  absorption  of 
ment  in  the  person  ot  the  executive.  Si 
shall  be  admitted  as  orthodox,  when  it 
the  people  of  this  country,  our  governi 
simple  machine  enough.  The  will  of 
whole  of  it.  There  will  be  but  one  be 
of  Procrustes;  but  one  will,  the  will  c 
departments,  and  all  subordinate  func 
great  or  smsdl,  must  submit  to  that  will 
the  president  will  have  failed  to  '  see  tfc 
executed.' 

Sir,  such  an  extravagant  and  enormo 

be   set   alongside   of  its   exploded   com 

congress  has  the  power  of  passing  any  j 

.  suppose  conducive  to  *  the  general  welfa 

Let  me,  in  a  few  wonls,  jiresent  to  the 
views  as  to  the  structure  of  this  govt 
powers  can  legitimately  be  exercised  i 
expressly  delegated,  and  those  which  ar 
into  eflect.  Sir,  the  executive  power,  a 
ment,  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  notions  o 
other  writer  of  that  class,  in  the  abstrac 
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must  end  in  swallowing  up  all  the  rest  Nor  will  the  judicial 
power  be  any  longer  restrained  by  the  restraining  clauses  in  the 
constitution,  which  relate  to  its  exercise.  What  then,  it  will  be 
asked,  does  this  clause,  that  the  president  shall  see  that  the  laws  aie 
faithfully  executed,  mean  ?  Sir,  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this,  that  if  resistance  is  made  to  the  laws,  he  shall  take  care 
that  resistance  shall  cease.  Congress,  by  the  £rst  article  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  constitution,  is  required  to  provide  for  calling 
out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  in  case  of  resistance.  Sir,  it 
might  as  well  be  contended  under  that  clause,  that  congress  have 
the  power  of  determining  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Congress  has  the  power  of  calling  out  the  military; 
weU,  sir,  what  is  the  president,  by  the  constitution  ?  He  is  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  when  called  out  into  actual  service.  When,  then,  we  are 
here  told  that  he  is  clothed  with  the  whole  physical  power  of  the 
nation,  and  when  we  are  afterwards  told,  that  he  must  take  care 
that  the  laws  are  faithfuUv  executed,  is  it  possible  that  any  man  can 
be  so  lost  to  the  love  of  liberty,  as  not  to  admit  that  this  goes  no 
further  than  to  remove  any  resistance  which  may  be  made  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  ?  We  have  established  a  system  in  which 
power  has  been  carefully  divided  among  different  departments  of  the 
government  And  we  have  been  told  a  thousand  times,  that  this 
division  is  indispensable  as  a  safeguard  to  civil  liberty.  We  have 
designated  the  departments,  and  have  established  in  each,  officers  to 
examine  the  power  belonging  to  each.  The  president,  it  is  true, 
presides  over  the  whole ;  his  eye  surveys  the  whole  extent  of  the 
system  in  all  its  movements.  But  has  he  power  to  enter  into  the 
courts,  for  example,  and  tell  them  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Or  may  he 
come  here,  and  tell  us  the  same  ?  Or  when  we  have  made  a  law, 
can  he  withhold  the  power  necessary  to  its  practical  effect  ?  He 
moves,  it  is  true,  in  a  high,  a  glorious  sphere.  It  is  his  to  watch  over 
the  whole  with  a  paternal  eye ;  and,  when  any  one  wheel  of  the  vast 
machine  is  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  invasion  or 
rebellion,  it  is  his  care  to  propel  its  movements,  and  to  furnish  it 
with  the  requisite  means  of  performing  its  appropriate  duty  in  its 
own  place. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  clause  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  inferred  from  the  total  silence  -of  all 
contemporaneous  expositions  of  that  instrument  on  the  subject  I 
have  myself,  (and  when  it  was  not  in  my  power  personally,  have 
caused  others  to  aid  me,)  made  researches  into  the  numbers  of  the 
Federalist,  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  in  the 
conventions  of  other  states,  as  well  as  all  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  which  I  could  obtain  access,  and  I  have  not,  in  a  solitary 
instance,  found  the  slightest  color  for  the  claims  set  up  in  these  most 
extraordinary  times  for  the  president  that  he  has  authority  to  afford 
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or  A^athhnld  at  pleaBurc  the  nieajift  of  enforcing;  the  laws,  and  lo 
BUperiniend  and  control  an  otlicer  ciiar|Gft*d  with  a  tfpceific  dotj, 
made  by  the  law  exclusively  hia.  But^  »ir,  1  have  found  mum 
author! tlt!s  which  slroti^ly  tfiililule  ngiunsl  any  anvh  rhum.  If  iho 
doctrine  be  indeed  true,  then  it  is  niostt  evident  llial  there  ij*  no 
longer  any  other  eonlrol  over  onr  allairfl,  limn  ihat  exerted  by  the 
president  If  it  |>c  tmc,  that  when  a  duty  is  by  law  specifically 
asyigjied  to  a  parft(!*ular  olTicer,  ibc  prtrsideut  may  je^o  into  his  oRioe 
and  enairol  him  in  the  uiannrr  of  performing  it,  then  h  ix  nio»t 
manifest  that  M  barriera  for  the*  «afeiy  uf  I  he  ireaf^nrj'  iire  wne.  m 
Sir,  it  is  that  uuit>ii  of  the  pur«e  and  the  Bvvord,  in  iht*  hand  of  one  V 
man,  whieii  eonytitutea  the  best  definition  of  tyranny  which  oor 
language  tian  give. 

The  e barter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Station  requires  that  tha 
public  depo^it.^  be  made  in  ita  vaults.  It  abo  givea  the  seeretary 
of  the  treasury  power  to  remove  them^ — and  why?  The  &t!c^etary 
is  at  the  hf^ad  nf  the  finances  of  the  government.  Weekly  reports 
arc  iiKule  \^y  the  bank  lo  him.  He  is  lo  report  to  congress 
annually  ;  and  Id  either  house  whenever  he  ahoulo  be  called  upon. 
He  is  the  sentinel  of  coiigre^^s  —  tin;  agejU  of  congress — ^the 
represent  alive  of  congress.  Congress  has  prescribed  and  has 
deliiird  hi:^  duties.  He  is  rc:]uired  to  report  to  diem,  not  to  the 
presidrnt.      lb-    is^   pnt   there   by   us,  as   our  n*[jresenlative ;  he   is 
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him  what  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ought  to  do.  He  might  as 
well  have  consulted  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  about  a  contem- 
plated movement  of  the  army,  as  to  ask  the  secretary  of  war  about 
the  disposition  of  the  public  moneys.  It  was  not  to  the  president, 
and  all  his  secretaries  combined,  that  the  power  was  given  to  alter 
the  disposition  of  the  deposits  in  the  bank.  It  was  to  the  secre- 
tary alone,  exclusive  of  the  president,  and  all  |^  other  officers  of 
government.  And  according  to  gentlemen's^Rvn  showing,  by 
Uieir  construction  of  the  clause,  the  secretary  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  his  own  unbiased  determination,  uncontrolled  by  the  presi- 
dent or  any  body  else. 

I  would  thank  the  secretary  of  the  senate  to  get  me  the  sedition 
law.  It  is  not  very  certain  how  soon  we  may  be  called  to  act 
upon  it 

Now,  sir,  let  us  trace  some  of  the  other  sources  of  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  or  motives  for  it,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they 
are  to  be  called.     He  says  to  Mr.  Duane : 

*The  president  repeats,  that  he  begs  the  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed  measure 
IS  his  own,  in  the  sujiport  of  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  responsibility  has  been  assumed,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise.' 

The  morals  of  the  people!  What  part  of  the  constitution  has 
given  to  the  president  any  power  over  'the  morals  of  the  people?' 
None.  It  does  not  give  such  power  even  over  religion,  the  presi- 
ding and  genial  influence  over  every  true  system  of  morals.  No, 
sir,  it  gives  him  no  such  power. 

And  what  is  the  next  step?  To-day  he  claims  a  power  as 
necessary  to  the  morals  of  the  people ;  to-morrow  he  will  claim 
another,  as  still  more  indispensable  to  our  religion.  And  the 
president  might  in  this  case  as  well  have  said  that  he  went  into 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  trcasur\\  and  controlled  his  free 
exercise  of  his  authority  as  secretary,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  '  the  religion  of  the  people  I '  I  ask  for  the  authority. 
Will  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  here,  who  consider  themselves 
as  the  \nndicator8  of  the  executive,  point  me  to  any  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  gives  to  the  present  president  of  the  United 
States  any  power  to  preserve  'the  morals  of  the  people?' 

But  '  the  freedom  of  the  press,'  it  seems,  was  another  motive. 
Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury 
should  feel  a  desire  to  revive  this  power  over  the  press.  He,  I 
think,  was  a  member  of  that  party  which  passed  the  sedition  law, 
under  precisely  the  same  pretext.  I  recollect  it  was  said,  that  this 
bank,  this  monster  of  tyranny,  was  taking  into  its  pay  a  countless 
number  of  papers,  and  by  this  means  was  destroying  the  fair  fame 
of  the  president  and  his  secretary,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     Sir, 
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It  IS  f^omr'iirm.s  u si- 1 ul  to  refer  back  1o  ihose  old  things — to  tbc 
ln^titnis  inn  I  tin-  rnolives  which  induced  men  in  former  times  to  do 
Irrrjiiii  su'ts  vvhit'li  may  not  be  ahogeiher  unlike  some  others  in  our 
jwri  liiiir, 

'Vhr  t\irrnnis  Fodition  act  was  passed,  sir,  in   1789;  and  it  con- 
Ijutitd,  iiT]nrn4(  otiiiTs,  ihe  ioliowing  provision: 

'  St^ctiiin  2.  'JliLii  [Aiy  jwrraon  BhiiU  write,  print,  utier,  or  publish,  or  shaH  cmute 
hi  i^rfl'^iiri^  1i^  lie  vviiMiji,  pniitej,  uttered,  or  published,  or  fihuK  koowingly  and  yrii- 
■iniuHv,  ■•i^>\^^  Iff  i\u\  iti  vvniin§^^  printing,  uttering,  or  publishing,  any  false,  scmdaioai, 
\tv\  nu\\i['Un\^  wnlid:;  or  writings,  a^intt  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  or 
hrhf^r  liiMi^<*  fiT  lki<  rnnLiress  of  ihe  United  Slates,  or  the  preiidenl  of  the  United 
M  iN'^.  uitli  irilHsiT  1 1  MlMhLtne  the  an.id  governments  or  either  house  of  the  said  coni^ress, 
j>r  ^li''  fiiiil  prPMih^iMi  or  to  bririE:  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute ; 
|>T  ^M  cxi'lU'  fiiiAiu^l   lln'su,  or  either  of  ihcm,  the  hatTed  of  the  good  people  of  tbc 

!ij!hI  Si,i10p.  \n  t»>  irUt  up  sedition  within  the  United  States;  or  to  excite  an^  unlaw^ 
I'lil  (^rirnlM Millions  thri "'in,  for  opposing  or  resisting  uny  law  of  the  Uuited  ^tates^  or 
Iny  ui^t  <vt'  the  pr'?'^id'-*nt  of  the  United  Stfttei,  done  in  puraunnce  of  any  such  law^  or 
]>l  Dm*  povvt*rs  in  Ijim  vtj^ted  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  State*;  or  to  resitt, 
J>|ip"M^  or  I  If  {mi;  uny  yinh  law  or  net  j  or  to  aid,  encourage,  or  abet,  any  hostile 
|l',j;iim  of  Ell  I  y  fotrtiic'ri  tii^tion.agJiinBt  the  United  Slatea,  their  people,  or  government, 
IhfHi  -iich  prtison,  hieiiii:  tfiereof  eo[)victed  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  having 
|i<:/iiMdir'(io!i  thf^reof,  slirdL  be  punished  by  a  l^ne  not  exceeding  two  ihouaand  dollart, 
Li'l  !jv  iiupni^nJiTiient  itoi  f^t  ridmi;  tvva  yenrg^/ 


\Vf'  liriv*'  nnWj  sir.  ill  lhi'  misous  h>r  i!it*  rrtsujvsil  of  the  t^aivern- 

linMd  dr I M^^il^=i  iIr*  ^iiiiiv.   iMiilivr^  iivuwfd   \uu\  iii'tt'd  iipruL      The 

ifc  <►  iiE   fhi'   irnsminiL^nU  Virinirinu:   it   intt>  dj^n^pnle,  u::'iii«:  con- 
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Bat '  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,'  also,  the  president  has 
very  much  at  heart  And  here,  again,  I  ask  what  part  of  the  con- 
stitution gives  him  any  power  over  that  '  franchise?'  Look,  sir, 
at  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  this  power!  If  it  was  really 
necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
press  or  the  freedom  of  elections,  what  ought  the  president  to  have 
done  ?  Taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  ?  No,  sir ;  it  was 
his  duty  to  recommend  to  congress  the  passajk  of  laws  for  the 
purpose,  under  suitable  sanctions ;  laws  which  the  courts  of  the 
united  States  could  execute.  We  could  not  have  been  worse  off 
under  such  laws,  (however  exceptionable  they  might  be,)  thah  we 
are  now.  We  could  then,  sir,  have  reviewed  the  laws,  and  seen 
whether  congress  or  the  president  had  properly  any  power  over 
this  matter ;  or  whether  the  article  of  the  constitution  which  forbids 
that  the  press  shall  be  touched,  and  declares  that  religion  shall  be 
sacred  from  all  the  powers  of  legislation,  applied  in  the  case  or 
not  This  the  president  has  undertaken  to  do  of  himself,  without 
the  shadow  of  authority,  either  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws. 

Suppose,  sir,  that  this  contumacious  institution,  which  committed 
the  great  sin,  in  1829,  of  not  appointing  a  new  president  to  a 
certain  one  of  its  branches  —  suppose  that  the  bank  should  go  on 
and  vindicate  itself  against  the  calumnies  poured  out  upon  it  — 
that  it  should  continue  to  stand  upon  its  defence ;  how  inefficient 
will  have  been  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  president!  How 
inadequate  to  the  end  he  had  in  view,  of  preserving  the  press  from 
being  made  use  of  to  defend  the  bank !  Why,  sir,  if  we  had  had 
the  power,  and  the  president  had  come  to  us,  we  could  have  laid 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  by  the  heels,  if  he  should  have  undertaken  to 
publish  another  report  of  general  Smith  or  Mr.  Duffie,  or  another 
speech  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  near  me,  (Mr.  Webster,)  or  any 
other  such  HbelSj  tending  to  bring  the  president  or  his  administra- 
tion into  disrepute.  But  the  president  of  the  United  States,  who 
thought  he  had  the  bank  in  his  power,  who  thought  he  could  stop 
it,  who  was  induced  to  believe,  by  that  'influence  behind  the 
throne,  greater  than  itself,'  that  he  could  break  down  the  bank  at  a 
word,  has  only  shown  his  want  of  power  over  the  press,  by  his 
attempt  to  exercise  it  in  the  manner  he  has  done.  The  bank  has 
avowed  and  openly  declared  its  purpose  to  d(»fend  itself  on  all 
suitable  occasions.  And,  what  is  still  more  provoking,  instead  of 
being  a  bankrupt,  as  was  expected,  with  its  doors  closed,  and  its 
vaults  inaccessible,  it  has  now,  it  seems,  got  more  money  than  it 
knows  what  to  do  with ;  and  this  greatest  of  misers  and  hoarders, 
cruelly  refuses  to  Ivl  out  a  dollar  of  its  ten  millions  of  specie,  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  banks  to  which  the  government 
deposits  have  been  transferred. 

Sir,  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  morals  of  the  community.  No,  sir;  for  the  preservation  of  our 
voi*.  II.  '      21 


of  those  concerns  which  admitted  ol 
ment;  that  its  al)uses  niusl  be  tolcTa 
abridi^ed.  Such,  sir,  is  the  frec^florn 
our  constitution,  and  so  it  has  Ix^en  : 
of  the  obnoxious  act  which  I  have  a 
able  principles  of  that  law  have  bee 
in  his  assumption  of  a  power,  in  no^ 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  press. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  powers  on  \ 
lustify  his  seizure  of  the  treasui 
have  examined  them  one  by  one ;  ai 
bear  out  the  act.  We  are  irresistib 
that  the  removal  of  the  public  monej 
States  has  been  effected  by  the  displ: 
treasury  department  of  one  who  v 
putting  in  his  stead  another  persoi 
that  the  president  has  no  color  of  i 
the  la>vs  for  the  act  which  he  has  un- 

Let  us  now,  for  a  few  moment 
which  may  ensue  from  the  exercise 
the  president  has  authority,  in  a  case 
a  specific  duty  exclusively  to  a  des 
exercise  of  his  discretion  by  that  off, 
in  every  other  case,  and  remove  ev 
tates  to  do  his  bidding,  against  hh 
This,  surely,  is  a  logical  deduction  n 
fiow  stands  the  matter  ?  Recapitula 
prescribing  how  money  should  be  dr 
deduction  above  stated,  what  is  t 
going  to  the  comptroller,  and,  if 
warrant  which  he  has  found  an  accc 
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said,  *I  make  this  measure  my  own,  I  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility,'  from  that  moment  the  public  treasury  might 
88  weU  have  been  at  the  hermitage  as  at  this  place.  Sir,  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  president  is  without  precedent  —  in  our  day  at 
best  There  is,  indeed,  a  precedent  on  record,  but  you  must  go 
down  to  the  christian  era  for  it.  It  will  be  recollected,  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  ancient  history,  that  after  Pompey  was  com- 

EjUed  to  retire  to  Brundusium,  Caesar,  who  bad  been  anxious  to  give 
m  battle,  returned  to  Rome,  'having  reduced  Italy,  (says  the 
historian,)  in  sixty  days,  (the  exact  period,  sir,  between  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  and  the  meeting  of  congress,  without  the  usual 
allowance  of  three  days'  grace,)  without  bloodshed.'  The  historian 
goes  on ;  *  finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition  than  he 
expected,  and  many  senators  there,  he  addressed  them  in  a  mild 
and  gracious  manner,  (as  the  president  addressed  his  late  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,)  and  desired  them  to  send  deputies  to 
Pompey  with  an  offer  of  honorable  terms  of  peace.  As  Metellus, 
the  tribune,  opposed  his  taking  money  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  cited  some  laws  against  it,  (such,  sir,  I  suppose,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  cite  on  this  occasion,)  CoBsar  said, '  anns  and  laws 
do  not  flourish  together.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  what  I  am 
about,  you  have  only  to  withdraw.  (Leave  the  office,  Mr.  Duane !) 
War,  indeed,  will  not  tolerate  much  liberty  of  speech.  When  I 
say  this,  I  am  renouncing  my  own  right ;  for  you,  and  all  those 
whom  I  have  found  exciting  a  spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at 
my  disposal.'  Having  said  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the 
treasury,  and  as  the  keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen 
to  break  them  open.  Metellus  again  opposed  him,  and  gained 
credit  with  some  for  his  firmness;  but  CaBsar,  with  an  elevated 
voice,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  gave  any  further  trouble. 
*And  you  know  very  well,  young  man,'  said  he,  '  that  this  is  harder 
for  me  to  say  than  to  do.'  Metellus,  terrified  by  the  measure, 
retired,  and  Caesar  was  afterward  easily  and  readily  supplied  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  war. 

And  where  now,  sir,  is  the  public  treasury  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  It 
is  certainly  without  a  local  habitation,  if  it  he  not  without  a  name. 
And  where  is  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales? 
Floating  about  in  treasury  drafts  or  checks  to  the  amount  of 
millions,  placed  in  the  hands  of  tottering  banks,  to  enable  tliem  to 
pay  their  own  debts,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  people.  These  checks  are  scattered  1o  the  winds  by  the 
treasurer  ot  the  United  State?,  who  is  required  by  law  to  let  out 
money  from  the  treasury,  on  warrants  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  countersigned,  registered,  and  so  forth,  and  not 
otherwise. 

[Mr.   Clay  here  referred  to  a  correspondence,  which  he   quoted,  between    the 
treasurer  and  the  ofiicen  of  the  bank,  complaining  of  these  checks  drawn  without 


Where  was  the  oalh  of  oliice  of  1 
thus  to  sport  with  the  peopled  mo 
tution,  which  forbids  money  to  be  dr 
appropriation  by  law?  Wliere  was 
thus  east  about  the  people's  mone; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  know] 
an  intelligent  and  unpacked  jury,  ai 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  penalty  of  h 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  Ui 
president  for  the  boldness  of  this  m 
the  humblest  of  them,  I  profess  mj 
told  the  senate,  in  his  message  re: 
cabinet  paper,  that  it  has  been  publis 
people.  As  a  part  of  the  people,  the 
character,  have  a  right  to  its  use.  Ii 
has  proclaimed,  that  the  measure 
taketi  upon  himself  the  responsibilit 
has  proclaimed  an  open,  palpable,  an 

For  more  than  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Pr 
to  avoid  the  present  state  of  things, 
proceedings,  during  the  conduct  of 
defiance  to  the  constitution  and  to  a 
and  truth,  with  what  earnestness  a 
I  have  struggled,  the  searcher  of  a 
With  what  fortune,  the  bleeding  coi 
fatally  attests. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  persevered ;  i 
ment,  during  the  short  time  that  I  ex 
councils,  I  will  persevere.  And  if  a 
allow  an  unworthy  sinner  to  approac 
beseech  Him,  as  the  greatest  favor  He 

tn  snnrp  mo  ni»iil  T  liiro  ♦<-*  K*»l».-.li^1  «V.« 
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[Here  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  understood  to  have  gone  through  the  first  part  of  his 
mech  onl^,  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio  moved  that  the  further  consideration 
m  the  suhiect  be  postponed  until  Monday  next;  which  was  ordered  accordingly. 
And  then  tae  senate  adjourned  to  that  day.    December  30,  Mr.  Clay  returned  ius 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  second  resolution,  I  wish  to  anticipate  and 
answer  an  objection,  which  may  be  made  to  the  adoption  of  the 
first  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  senate,  being,  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency, a  court  of  impeachment,  ought  not  to  prejudge  a  question 
which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  judicially.  But  by  the 
constitution  the  senate  has  three  characters,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  Its  ordinary,  and  by  far  its  most  important  character, 
b  that  of  its  being  a  component  part  of  the  legislative  department 
Only  three  or  four  cases,  since  the  establishment  of  the  government, 
(that  is,  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,)  have  occurred,  in 
which  it  was  necessary  that  the  senate  should  act  as  a  judicial 
tribunal,  the  least  important  of  all  its  characters.  Now  it  would  be 
most  strange  if,  when  its  constitutional  powers  were  assailed,  it 
could  not  assert  and  vindicate  them,  because,  by  possibility,  it 
might  be  required  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice.  The  first  resolution 
asserts  only,  that  the  president  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power 
over  the  public  treasury  not  granted  by  the  constitution  and  laws. 
It  is  silent  as  to  motive ;  and  without  the  quo  animo  —  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  usurpation  —  the  president  would  not  be  liable  to 
impeachment  But  if  a  concurrence  of  all  the  elements  be  neces- 
sary to  make  out  a  charge  of  wilful  violation  of  the  constitution, 
does  any  one  believe  that  the  president  will  now  be  impeached  ? 
And  shall  we  silently  sit  by  and  see  ourselves  stripped  of  one  of 
the  most  essential  of  our  legislative  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  it 
assumed  by  the  president,  to  which  it  is  not  delegated,  without 
effort  to  maintain  it,  because,  against  all  human  probability,  he  may 
be  hiereafter  impeached  ? 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
commences  with  a  misstatement  of  the  fact  He  says,  '' I  have 
directed^  that  the  deposits  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  made  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  If  this  assertion  is 
regarded  in  any  other  than  a  mere  formal  sense,  it  is  not  true.  The 
secretary  may  have  been  the  instrument,  the  clerk,  the  automaton, 
in  whose  name  the  order  was  issued ;  but  the  measure  was  that 
of  the  president,  by  whose  authority  or  command  the  order  was 
given;  and  of  this  we  have  the  highest  and  most  authentic 
evidence.  The  president  has  told  the  world  that  the  measure  was 
his  own,  and  that  he  took  it  upon  his  own  responsibility.  And  he 
has  exonerated  his  cabinet  from  all  responsibility  about  it  The 
secretary  ought  to  have  frankly  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  told  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
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[Tuth.  If  he  had  done  so^  hf*  would  have  Inrurmed  cnngivsa,  thsU 
ibe  removal  had  been  decided  by  the  pre^iidenl  on  the  i^ighteenlh 
jf  Sepieinber  hist ;  ihal  it  had  been  announcGd  to  the*  public  on 
ihc  hvfutietli ;  :inU  thai  Mr,  Duane  remained  in  olHee  umil  ihe 
iwenly-ihird*  He  would  have  infonned  congress,  that  diis  jmjMjr- 
:ant  rrieai>ure  was  decided  before  he  entered  inlo  his  new  onice^ 
md  was  ihe  cause  of  his  appointmentp  Yiii*,  stu  ihe  pre«i^nl  secrc* 
lary  stood  b\\  a  witness  to  the  slrirgglo  hi  the  mind  oi"  hii$  prede- 
^esrior,  Ix^lweeji  his  attaehment  to  ihe  president  find  hi&  duty  Ut  the 
:oianlry;  &^aw  hint  dismi&sed  frofn  aiiiee,  hLcauAe  ho  would  nod 
^iijiuie  hi5  coiiyciejuious  obligationrt,aad  came  inlo  hie  place,  to  do 
w*hat  he  eon  hi  not,  honorably,  and  wonld  not  perform.  A  son  of 
>ne  of  the  fathers  of  demoeracy,  by  an  administmtion  profeaajni]^  to 
oe  demoeralie,  was  expi^lied  from  otlice,  nud  hh  place  mipplied  by 
1  gentieinan,  who,  thruiighoul  hi?  wtrtile  curtrer,  hm  been  nnifornily 
>ppc^8ed  to  demoeraey  !  —  a  gentli-mau  who^  tit  aiiolfier  trpoofi  of 
he  repiiblicT  when  it  wasi^  threatened  wilh  eivil  war,  and  a  dissolu- 
ion  of  the  union^  \  oted,  (although  a  resident  of  a  slave  atale,)  m  tha 
egii^lature  of  iMaryland,  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  inlo  ibe 
anion  without  a  res^lrielioti  ineonipuliblc  wilh  lier  rights  aw  a  member 
>f  ihc  cnnffderaey  I*  Mr.  Dnane  was  dismissed  beeau.se  the  solemn 
*onvirtioii3  of  fri^  dntv  would  not  allow  him  to  eon  form  to  the 
preside nt'n  will ;  bi^eaiiwe  his  logic  did   not  bring  bis  tnind  to  the 
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ought  to  have  stated  that  the  cabinet  was  divided  two  and  two,  and 
one  of  the  members  equally  divided  with  himself  on  the  question, 
willing  to  be  put  into  either  scale.  He  ought  to  have  given  a  full 
account  of  this,  the  most  important  act  of  executive  authority  since 
the  origin  of  the  government ;  he  should  have  stated  with  what 
unsuUied  honor  his  predecessor  retired  from  office,  and  on  what 
degrading  conditions  he  accepted  his  vacant  place.  When  a 
momentous  proceeding  like  this,  varying  the  constitutional  distri- 
bution of  the  powers  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments, 
was  resolved  on,  the  ministers  against  whose  advice  it  was  deter- 
mined, should  have  resigned  their  stations.  No  ministers  of  any 
monarch  in  Europe,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have 
retained  the  seals  of  office.  And  if,  as  nobody  doubts,  there  is  a 
cabal  behind  the  curtain,  without  character  and  without  responsi- 
bility, feeding  the  passions,  stimulating  the  prejudices,  and  moulding 
the  actions  of  the  incumbent  of  the  presidential  office,  it  was  an 
additional  reason  for  their  resignations.  There  is  not  a  maiire 
Whoiel  in  Christendom,  who,  if  the  scullions  were  put  into  command 
in  the  parlor  and  dining-room,  would  not  scorn  to  hold  his  place, 
and  fling  it  up  in  disgust  with  indignant  pride ! 

I  shall  examine  the  report  before  us,  first,  as  to  the  power  of  the 
secretary  over  the  deposits ;  secondly,  his  reasons  for  the  exercise  of 
it ;  and,  thirdly,  the  manner  of  its  exercise. 

First  The  secretary  asserts  that  the  power  of  removal  is  exclU' 
iively  reserved  to  him ;  that  it  is  absoltde  and  unconditional^  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  bank  are  concerned ;  that  it  is  not  restricted 
to  any  particular  contingencies ;  that  the  reservation  of  the  power 
to  the  secretary  of  th'*  treasury  exclusively,  is  a  part  of  the  compact; 
thjLl  he  may  exercise  ii,  if  the  public  convenience  or  interest  would 
in  any  degree  be  promoted ;  that  this  exclusive  power,  thus  reserved, 
is  so  absolute,  that  the  secretary  is  not  restrained  by  the  considera- 
tions that  the  public  deposits  in  the  bank  are  {>erfe('tly  safe ;  that  the 
bank  promptly  meets  all  demands  upon  it;  and  that  it  faithfully 
performs  all  its  duties;  and  that  the  power  of  congress,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  totally  excluded,  that  it  could  not,  without  a  breach 
of  the  compact,  order  the  deposits  to  be  changed,  even  if  congress 
were  satisfied  that  they  were  not  safe,  or  should  be  convinced  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  imperiously 
demanded  the  removal. 

Such  is  the  statement  which  this  unassuming  secretary  makes  of 
his  own  authority.  He  expands  his  own  power  to  the  most  extrav- 
agant dimensions;  and  he  undertakes  to  circumscribe  that  of  con- 
gress in  the  narrowest  and  most  restricted  limits !  Who  would  have 
expected  that,  after  having  so  confidently  maintained  for  himself 
such  absolute,  exclusive,  unqualified,  and  uncontrollable  power,  he 
would  have  let  in  any  body  else  to  share  with  him  its  exercise  ? 
Yet  he  says,  *  as  the  secretarv  of  the  treasury  presides  over  one  of 
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the  exenftirr  tlrp:tr!inen1s  of  ihe  government,  and  Ms  power  over 
Ihitf  t^abjci'i  forujs  n  part  of  the  executive  dnties  of  hU  office, 
Ithi'  iMsiiiiirr  ill  whirh  it  is  exercised  must  be  subject  to  the  super* 
/isiuii  ol  ihr  ifli'u't^r^*  (meanlug  the  president,  whose  ofiieial  name 
111  is  niodt'sty  woultl  not  allow  him  to  pronounce,)  ^to  whom  the 
Iroitsh  lilt  inn  U:i^  confided  the  whole  executive  power,  and  has 
IrcN^iiirrd  In  Uikr  viuv  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.'  If  the 
Irlnn^r  In  \\ir  riui\\invt  exclusively  vests  the  power  of  reni oval  in  the 
LiTrriury  of  iho  ir<Nisury,  what  has  the  president  to  do  with  it? 
IWhai  |*;trt  iA'  t!)r  charter  conveys  to  him  any  power?  If,  as  the 
IsiHTi  t^try  conlcniis.  I  he  clause  of  removal,  being  part  of  the  com  pact, 
Ircslrirl:^  Ith  ('xcrrL^e  1o  the  secretary,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
IcorKTc^s.  }ni\v  dors  it  embrace  the  president?  especially  since  both 
Ithf  [^rr^idral  and  MXTcfury  conceive,  that  *  the  power  over  the  place 
UA'  iU\n}A\  for  rlic  jniblic  money  would  seem  properly  to  belong  to 
lihf^  h^LHsiiitiv)^  di*pririment  of  the  government?'  If  the  secretary  be 
It'orn^rT  iti  ass(*rnjiif  that  the  power  of  removal  is  confined  to  the 
IsetTtlnry  oT  iIk*  inu^iLiry,  I  lien  Mr.  Duane,  while  in  office,  possc*.^ed 
lit;  aritl  lii>  fiisnu:^sion,  because  he  would  not  exercise  a  power 
Kvhii^li  tfi'loimc  (I  to  liiiti  rx(  lusivi'ly,  was  \\<r\(  [\  violahnu  o\  \he 
IcharSrr. 

Hnl  bv  what  nuUiMrifv  d«ies  the  -^tHTPtnrv  usscrt  that  the  treai^iirv 
|di^l»  irlrti^liT  \<  nn'M^ftfi!*  (nrfinivr  di^[rir!Tnr[if«  nf  llir  L'^MTlimi'iit  ? 
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The  premises  of  the  secretary  are  only  partially  correct,  and  the 
conclusion  is  directly  repugnant  to  law.  It  never  was  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  deposited  in  safe- 
keeping, in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,  and  so  forth.  That  duty 
is  expressly,  by  the  act  organizing  the  department,  assigned  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  is  placed  under  oath,  and  under 
bond,  with  a  large  penalty,  not  to  issue  a  dollar  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  but  in  virtue  of  warrants  granted  in  pursuance  of  acts  of 
appropriation,  *  and  not  otherwise.'  When  the  secretary  treats  of 
the  power  of  the  president,  he  puts  on  corsets  and  prostrates  himself 
before  the  executive,  in  the  most  graceful,  courteous,  and  lady-like 
form ;  but  when  he  treats  of  that  of  congress,  and  of  the  treasurer, 
he  swells  and  expands  himself,  and  flirts  about,  with  all  the  airs  of 
high  authority. 

But  I  cannot  assent  to  the  secretary's  interpretation  of  his  power 
of  removal,  contained  in  the  charter.  Congress  has  not  given  up 
its  control  over  the  treasury,  or  the  public  deposits,  to  either  the 
secretary  or  the  executive.  Congress  could  not  have  done  so 
without  a  treacherous  renunciation  of  its  constitutional  powers,  and 
a  faithless  abandonment  of  its  duties.  And  now  let  us  see  what 
is  the  true  state  of  the  matter.  Congress  has  reserved  to  itself, 
exclusively,  the  right  to  judge  of  the  reasons  for  removal  of  the 
deposits,  by  requiring  the  report  of  them  to  be  made  to  it ;  and, 
consequently,  the  power  to  ratify  or  invalidate  the  act.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is  the  fiscal  sentinel  of  congress,  to  whom  the 
bank  makes  weekly  reports,  and  who  is  presumed  constantly  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  its  actual  condition.  He  may,  consequently, 
discover  the  urgent  necessity  of  prompt  action,  to  save  the  public 
treasure,  before  it  is  known  to  congress,  and  when  it  is  not  in 
session.  But  he  is  immediately  to  report  —  to  whom?  To  the 
executive  ?  No,  to  congress.  For  what  purpose  ?  That  congress 
may  sanction  or  disprove  the  act. 

The  power  pf  removal  is  a  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  bank.  It  may  be  waived.  Congress,  being  a 
legislative  party  to  the  compact,  did  not  thereby  deprive  itself  of 
ordinary  powers  of  legislation.  It  cannot,  without  a  breach  of  the 
national  faith,  repeal  privileges  or  stipulations  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bank.  But  it  may  repeal,  modify,  or  waive  the  exer- 
cise altogether,  of  those  parts  of  the  charter  which  were  intended 
exclusively  for  the  public.  Could  not  congress  repeal  altogether 
the  clause  of  removal  ?  Such  a  repeal  would  not  injure,  but  add 
to,  the  security  of  the  bank.  Could  not  congress  modify  the  clause, 
by  revoking  the  agency  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  substi- 
tuting that  of  the  treasurer,  or  any  other  officer  of  government? 
Could  not  congress,  at  any  time  during  the  twenty  years'  duration 
of  the  charter,  abolish  altogether  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  assign  all  his  present  duties  to  some  newly  constituted 
VOL.  n.  22 
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|:]i.'  parhiuni  ?  The  right  and  the  security  of  the  bank  do  not  consiAt 
Ijji  ilii.'  I'oniiuf  thr  rigency,  nor  in  the  name  of  the  agent,  but  in  this  : 
l!]ul,  vvliiLlcver  in^iy  be  ila  form  or  his  denomination^  the  removal 
Is^hill  fully  bi.*  miLdu  npon  urgent  and  satisfactory  reasons.  The 
Ipnw^T  iii^  sn|>[>lf  Mu'iital  k*gislalion  was  exercised  by  congress  both 
luiitjrr  thr  Hfw  aiul  old  bank  Three  years  after  the  establishment 
loC  ili(/  i\i.-tiii^  bank,  an  act  passed,  better  to  regulate  the  election  of 
Idirit'ljjr^,  und  in  [iiinish  any  one  who  should  attempt,  by  bribes,  or 
l]>ri'jsPals  ill  any  lorm,  to  inlluence  ihe  operation  of  the  institution. 

Tliu  dt^nbl  of  iIr'  secretary,  to  congress,  of  the  power  to  remove 
Ithe  depositr^,  nudcr  any  i."ircumstances,  is  most  extraordinary*  Why, 
Isir,  !:^n|}[U)stMi  rrjrrM|}t  collusion  between  the  secretary  and  the  bank, 
I  til  LiiviJt'  Un'  syuiiU  of  tile  treasury  1  Suppose  a  total  nonfulfilment 
lof  :ill  1!k!  ptipulrifinris  on  the  part  of  ihe  bank?  k  congress  to 
Ircrnuiii  liuunJ  an<l  lied,  whilst  the  bank  should  be  free  from  all  the 
lobligaliuiis  of  ihe  charier?  The  obligation  of  one  parly,  to 
lubsrrvi:  nnihrnlly  Ills  slipulations,  in  a  contract,  resls  npon  the 
lct>rrr^|n>!nrmi(  i>Mii,aUion  of  the  other  parly  to  observe  his  stipula* 
Itions,  If  MUM  puriy  is  released,  both  are  hei\  If  one  party  fails  to 
I  CO  in  ply  Willi  hir^  enninut,  fhfff  rrk-usts  the  {it  her.  This  is  ihe 
Ifundanu'iilul  print-iplr  ai  all  eonirueir*,  nppljcalile  to  Irealits,  rhar- 
Iterri,  ainl  ])rJval('  a<^'rerni('nl^.  if  ii  were  a  nn^re  ]>rivale  u^frt'eineat, 
land  unv  parly  who   hud   bound    hinij^eir  lo  defSiJsii,  from  linit'  to 
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contracts.  It  is  true,  that  the  language  of  the  clause  of  removal, 
in  the  charter,  is  general,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  torn  from  the 
context  It  is  a  part  only  of  an  entire  compact,  and  is  so  to  be 
interpreted,  in  connection  with  every  part  and  with  the  whole. 
Upon  surveying  the  entire  compact,  we  perceive  that  the  bank  has 
come  under  various  duties  to  the  public ;  has  undertaken  to  perform 
important  financial  operations  of  the  government;  and  has  paid 
a  bonus  into  the  public  treasury  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
We  perceive,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  assumption  »  i  these 
heavy  engagements,  and  the  payment  of  that  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  part  of  the  bank,  the  public  has  stipulated  that  the  public 
deposits  shall  remain  with  the  bank,  during  the  continuation  of 
the  charter,  and  that  its  notes  shall  be  received  by  the  government, 
in  payment  of  all  debts,  dues,  and  taxes.  Except  the  corporate 
character  conferred,  there  is  none  but  those  two  stipulations  of  any 
great  importance  to  the  bank.  Each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  com- 
pact must  stand  bound  to  the  performance  of  his  engagements, 
whilst  the  other  is  honestly  and  faithfully  fulfilling  his.  It  is  not  to 
be  conceived,  in  the  formation  of  the  compact,  that  either  party 
could  have  anticipated  that,  whilst  he  was  fairly  and  honestly 
executing  every  obligation  which  he  had  contracted,  the  other  party 
might  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  exonerate  himself  from  the  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations.  Suppose,  when  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  invited  by  the  government  to  subscribe  to  the  stock 
of  this  bank,  that  they  had  been  told,  that,  although  the  bank 
performs  all  its  covenants  with  perfect  fidelity,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  may,  arbitrarily  or  capriciously,  upon  his  speculative 
notions  of  any  degree  of  public  interest  or  convenience  to  be 
advanced,  withdraw  the  public  deposits;  would  ihey  have  ever 
subscribed?  Would  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  binding 
themselves  to  the  performance  of  burdensome  duties,  whilst  the 
government  was  left  at  liberty  to  violate  at  pleasure  that  stipula- 
tion of  the  compact  which  by  far  was  the  most  essential  to  them  ? 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  conclude,  that  corigress  has  not 
parted  from,  but  retains,  its  legitimate  power  over  the  deposits; 
that  it  might  modify  or  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  removal  in 
the  charter;  that  a  breach  of  material  stipulations  on  the  part  of 
the  bank  would  authorize  congress  to  change  the  place  of  the 
deposits ;  that  a  corrupt  collusion  to  defraud  the  public,  between 
the  bank  and  a  secretary  of  the  treasury,  would  be  a  clear  justifica- 
tion to  congress  to  direct  a  transfer  of  the  public  deposits;  that 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  the  mere  agent  of  congress,  in 
respect  to  the  deposits,  acting  in  subordination  to  his  principal; 
that  it*result8  from  the  nature  of  all  agency  that  it  may  be  revoked, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  principal, 
and  much  less  the  agent,  of  one  party  cannot  justly  or  lawfully 
violate  the  compact,  or  any  of  its  essential  provisions,  whilst  the 
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3ther  parly  iis  in  tlu^  progressive  and  faithful  performance  of  all  hii 

il    1  11  111  rii^ln   in  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  an  end  of  the 

tiriTuini  iiL     'J'luTf  was  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  between 

I  he  hvo  pvinii's  ro  the  compact     Neither  could  exonerate  himself 

Umu    iIk'  pLrtuniismce   of    his   obligations,  while  the  other   was 

lioJK'E^lly  prui'i'i'diiji,'  fairly  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements!-     But  the 

]?i*cr(.'lnry  of  tfic   treasury  concedes  that  the  public  deposits  were 

lerfuiily  j^afc  in  tfie  hands  of  the  bank;  that  ihe  bank  promptly 

jR'i  fvcry  (h-niund  upon  itj  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  all  its 

luiii's.      [iy  ^\\r<r  rtince^sions,  he  surrenders  the  whole  argtiment, 

idnilts  llic  r<H[iph'lr  obligation  of  the  public  to  i:>erform  its  part  of 

:ie  cnin[>-iet,  uiui  d<^monstrales  that  no  reasons,  however  plausible 

nr  strong,  caj)  jnriiify  an  open  breach  of  a  solemn  national  compact 

ScriMjdlv.   llixi  \n?  has  brought  forward  various  reasons  lo  palliate 

jr  jusijly  Jii^  viniuilon  of   the  national  l^ilh ;  and  it  is  now  my 

[inr[30sr  \o  [irovml,  m   the  second  place,  to  examine  and  consider 

liu-nu     He  lure  !  prnreecj  to  do  this,  1  hope  lo  be  allowed  again  to 

nil   file  uttcntion  of  the  Benale  to  the  nature  of  the  office  of  secre- 

!iry  i)f  tlie  Ireiusury.     Il   J^  ulltigcther  linLLni-ial  luul  iidiriini.siralivc, 

[i^^  dnlif^s  re  If  lie  lo  the  iinunees,  ihcir  condilioii  and  inijirove  merit, 

Uld  li>  fhrni  r\t'his]vrlv-     The  aet  errMliiiL,^  llie  Irta^nry  depurfment, 

:in(i  df.'fniiiii/  ihr  (hittc-i  nf  ihi*  ti(^erelurv.  tlenioji^irnies  ilii^.      \\v  ha& 
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half  years,  instead  of  twenty  ?  Was  the  ui^ency  for  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  so  great,  that  he  could  not  wait  sixty  days, 
until  the  assembling  of  congress?  He  admits  that  they  were 
perfectly  safe  in  the  bank ;  that  it  promptly  met  every  demand 
upon  it;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  ail  its  duties.  Why  not, 
then,  wait  the  arrival  of  congress  ?  The  last  time  the  house  of 
representatives  had  spoken,  among  the  very  last  acts  of  the  last 
session,  that  house  had  declared  its  full  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
the  deposits.  Why  not  wait  until  it  could  review  the  subject, 
with  all  the  new  light  which  the  secretary  could  throw  upon  it,  and 
it  again  proclaims  its  opinion  ?  He  comes  into  office  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  1833,  and  in  three  days,  with  intuitive  celerity, 
he  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  the  complex 
department  of  the  treasury,  perceives  that  the  government,  from  its 
origin,  had  been  in  uniform  error,  and  denounces  the  opinions  of 
all  his  predecessors !  And,  hastening  to  rectifv  universal  wrong,  in 
defiance  and  in  contempt  of  the  resolution  oi  the  house,  he  signs 
an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits !  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him,  whether  places  of  safety,  in  substitution  of  the, 
bank  of  the  United  States,  could  be  obtained  or  not ;  without 
making  the  essential  precautionary  arrangements,  he  commands 
the  removal  almost  instantly  to  be  made. 

Why,  sir,  if  the  secretary  were  right  in  contending  that  he  alone 
could  order  the  removal,  even  he  admits  that  congress  has  power 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  public  money,  in  the  new  places 
to  which  it  might  be  transferred.  If  he  did  not  deign  to  consult 
the  representatives  of  the  people  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  first 
step,  did  not  a  decent  respect  to  their  authority  and  judgment  exact 
from  him  a  delay,  for  the  brief  term  of  sixty  days,  that  they  might 
consider  what  was  fitting  to  be  done  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
secretary,  by  law,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  care  and  safe-keeping 
of  the  public  money.  As  has  been  already  shown,  that  duty  is 
specifically  assigned  by  law  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
And,  in  assuming  upon  himself  the  authority  to  provide  other 
depositories  than  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  he  alike  trampled 
upon  the  duties  of  the  treasurer,  and  what  was  due  to  congress 
Can  any  one  doubt  the  motive  of  this  precipitancy  ?  Does  any- 
body doubt,  that  it  was  to  preclude  the  action  of  congress,  or  to 
bring  it  under  the  influence  of  the  executive  \eto?  Let  the  two 
houses,  or  either  of  them,  perform  their  duty  to  the  country,  and  we 
shall  hereafter  see  whether,  in  that  respect,  at  least,  Mr.  Secretary 
will  not  fail  to  consummate  his  purpose. 

Second.  The  next  reason  assigned  for  this  ofTensive  proceeding, 
is  the  reelection  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.    The  secretary  says : 

*  I  have  always  regarded  the  result  of  the  last  election  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  declaration  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  that  the  charier  ought  not  to 
bt  renewed.'    *    ♦    ♦    *  Its  voluntary  application  to  congress  for  the  renewal  of  iti 
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charter  four  y^ant  before  it  ii|>li«dt  tfid  ii|^n  th«  ev«  uf  th«  slfteti^^n  of  p(iF»yrftt« 
was  undfr$toQd  &nfttt  titUi  M  HTLDf  Itig  fom^jlpd  that  i|u*»tion  for  ineidental  *bi^-tnioft 
&t  the  then  approaeliiri^  cUctiDii.  It  wii»  Aeei>rdillfly  nr^uetl  on  both  «Me*  hthm 
:be  tribunal  o(  the  people,  «iid  tbiif  verdiet  prodiotittetd  agttimt  Ui«  buik,^  and  ao  IotUh. 

What  has  ihe  secretary  ta  do  with  eleciion«?  Do  tbcy  bdocg 
lo  ihe  tiiKiiicial  concerns  of  hf:*  ile|ntrlrnt?nt  ?  Why  thijt  corifitant 
reference  to  the  result  of  the  )si.^i  presidential  election  l  Ought  not  the 
president  to  he  rojitent  with  the  Iriumpham  isftue  of  it?  Did  he 
want  Sit  ill  more  vetoes?  The  winoen  ought  lo  forbear  mELkitifr  any 
complainit^,  and  be  satisfied,  vvhmcver  thi?  loeen*  may  be,  Mu*t  an 
eleclion  is  fairly  lermiiiateil,  \  Imve  nl\viLy@  thought  that  the  l>esFt 
way  was  to  forget  M  the  inelcientu  of  the  preceding  cativani*,  and 
especially  the  nmnncr  in  which  voting  had  been  caal*  If  otic  haa 
been  siicces?tfiil,  that  otight  to  be  Bnfficicnt  for  him;  if  defcatiHl, 
regrets  are  nnavaiiing.  Our  fellow-ciiiKcns  have  a  right  freely  io 
exercise  their  elective  franchise  ns  they  please,  and  no  one^  oem&ittly 
no  candidate,  has  any  right  to  complain  about  it* 

Bat  the  ari^iment  of  the  secretary  is,  that  the  question  of  lh6 
hnnk  \vn^  fully  tiubmitted  lo  the  people,  by  the  consent  of  all 
partic^^J  fully  diRniti?ied  before  thcrn,  rmd  their  verdict  pronounced 
against  the  ins^titntion,  in  the  re^^U'ciioii  of  ihe  president.  His 
statement  of  the  case  requires  ibal  we  shoukl  exaunne  carefully  the 
varimis  mcssnges  of  the  president,  lo  ascertain  whether  the  bank 
question  was  (liirlv  nnd  frankly,  (to  use  a  favorite  exuression  of  the 
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'  jT  sneh  an  iastitiition  is  deemed  essential  to  the  fiscal  opezations  of  tbe  gorern- 
ment,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  whether  a  national  oiif,  founds  upon 
th«  credit  of  the  govenunent,  and  its  resources,  might  not  be  devised.* 

Here,  ag^n,  the  president,  so  far  from  expressing  an  explicit 
opinion  against  all  national  banks,  makes  a  hypothetical  admission 
of  the  utility  of  a  bank,  and  distinctly  intimates  the  practicability 
of  devising  one  on  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  resources  of  the 
government 

In  his  message  of  1830,  speaking  of  the  bank,  the  president  says : 

*  Nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  dangers  which  many  of  our 
cUtzent  apprehend  from  that  institution,  at  at  present  organized.  In  the  spirit  of 
improvement  and  compromise,  which  distinguishes  our  country  and  its  institutions, 
it  becomes  us  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  potsible  to  secure  the  advantages  afibided 
hy  the  present  bank  through  the  agenc^r  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified 
in  its  principles  and  structure,  a$  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections.' 

Here,  again,  the  president  recites  the  apprehensions  of  ^many  of 
our  citizens,'  rather  than  avows  his  own  opinion.  He  admits, 
indeed,  *  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank,'  but  suggests 
an  inquiry  whether  it  be  possible,  (of  course  doubting,)  to  secure 
them  by  a  bank  differently  constructed.  And  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  message,  his  language  fully  justifies  the 
implication,  that  it  was  not  to  the  bank  itself,  but  to  '  its  present 
form,'  that  be  objected. 

The  message  of  1831,  when  treating  of  the  bank,  was  very  brief. 
The  president  says : 

'Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  in  relation  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  at  at  pretent  organized,^  (noncommittal  once  more:  and  what  that 
means,  Mr.  President,  nobody  better  knows  than  you  and  I,)  '  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  my 
former  messages,  frankly  to  ditclose  them.* 

Frank  disclosures!  Now,  sir,  I  recollect  perfectly  well  the 
impressions  made  on  my  mind,  and  on  those  of  other  senators 
with  whom  I  conversed,  immediately  after  the  message  was  read 
We  thought  and  said  to  each  other,  the  president  has  left  a  door 
open  to  pass  out.  It  is  not  the  bank ;  it  is  not  ani/  bank  of  the 
United  States  to  which  he  is  opposed,  but  it  is  to  the  particular 
organization  of  the  existing  bank.  And  we  all  concluded  that,  if 
amendments  could  be  made  to  the  charter  satisfactory  to  the 
president,  he  would  approve  a  bill  for  its  renewal. 

We  come  now  to  the  famous  message  of  July,  1832,  negativing 
the  bill  to  recharter  the  bank.  Here,  it  may  be  expected,  we  shall 
certainly  find  clear  opinions,  unequivocally  expressed.  The 
president  cannot  elude  the  question.  He  must  now  be  perfectly 
frank.     We  shall  presently  see.     He  says : 

*  A  bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  convenient  to  the  government, 
and  useful  to  the  people.    Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
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hM  tbi\t  snfufn(  thi'  jTnvers  and  privilegei  possessed  bf  Ihfl  exiaUng  boiilCf  ftre 
IviiUhdri/r-it  by  tUf  fnTi*(itutbn;  and  so  forth.  ♦  *  *  '1  felt  it  my  duty, 
iiiTi  t*.\riy  [u*u*"\  fi\  my  iitlmlni^lratjon^  to  call  the  attenlion  oT  conpvss  to  the  pra€* 
■.ifulity  oJ  ff^tr'i«'^?>iir  'I'*  iFi*iiliiito«,combiniilg  all  iu  advant»^e«,Bnd  obvialinf  tbe«e 
|i)f*cliim"i  I  Tiiih'i'rp^ly  rf'^ret,  ihal  jd  ihc  act  Wlbre  me  1  can  jwrceive  none  of  thett 
fi'it/imii<mf,*  lui'l  ^o  forih.  *  ♦  *  'That  a  bank  of  the  Uniled  States^ 
|im'pH<^n[  to  111!  Tilt!  ittiiiHii  which  maybe  required  by  the  government,  might  he  *o 
L-iiiN/i^l  ,ii  not  lo  itiAni!;(^  on  our  own  dolegu.led  powert.orthe  reserved  righli  of  Ih* 
jt-"^,  i  j|h^  rmt  ^■l^tMt^^in  a  doidft.  Htid  the  executive  been  eslled  on  lo  fiiniish  lAf 
\f:'}jii  t  Iff  Hifh  \in  Ummihun,  the  dtUy  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed  J 

'V\\v  s-^up^  i.s  [yrineipally  employed  in  discussing  the  objee- 

isrir-  which  ihr  |>ri  .sjdeiU  eiiterlained  to  ihe  particular  pro  vi  do  nis  of 
\r  rhitrirr,  sind  nut  to  the  bank  itaelf;  such  as  the  right  of 
*n'ii,airr>  tu  Ijnld  jstuck  Iti  it;  its  exemption  from  state  taxation ;  its 
fqjtirily  \\\  hold  roal  esrale,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Does  the 
It \sidt  lit,  tnrii  in  \\\\s  mesaage,  array  himself  in  opposition  to  any 
iuik  iA  tin-  L'Mited  Stales?  Does  he  even  oppose  himself  to  the 
xi^iini^^  h.uiL  midrr  *.^very  organization  of  which  it  is  susceptible? 
hi  \\\v  iofilrarvi  does  he  not  declare  that  he  does  not  entertain  a 
otfld  ih;ii  :i  hunk  may  be  constitutionally  organized?  Does  he 
(tl  rven  nhiikf  eonirrefts  for  not  calling  on  him  to  furnish  a  project 
\i  u  hiink^  ^^  liieh  Im^  \v<mi[<1  htive  {'hcirlully  f^iq^plied?  I^  it  not 
irly  th'diR'iljle,  (tmn  iltr  mcii^sai^e,  that  ihr  rharU^r  of  the  presejn 
nwk  iniijfit  have  l/een  i^o  aineiidivl  as  lo  have  si.'tnred  ihe 
re>ldrHr<  apprntuitiiMi  To  tlie  in^ilhutinn  ?     So  (ay  \va<  the  m(*ssiige 
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• 

opiDion,  in  opposition  to  the  present  or  any  other  bank  of  the 
United  States,  was  frankly  and  fau^ly  stated  to  the  people,  prior  to 
the  late  election,  was  fully  understood,  and  finally  decided  by  them. 

Accordingly,  in  the  canvass  which  ensued,  it  was  boldly 
asserted  by  the  partisans  of  the  president,  that  he  was  not  opposed 
to  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  existing  bank  with  proper 
amendments.  They  maintained,  at  least,  wherever  those  friendly 
to  a  national  bank  were  in  the  majority,  that  the  reelection  would 
be  followed  by  a  recharter  of  the  bank,  with  proper  amendments. 
They  dwelt,  it  is  true,  with  great  earnestness,  upon  his  objections 
to  the  pernicious  influence  of  foreigners  in  holding  stock  in  it ;  but 
they  nevertheless  contended  that  these  objections  would  be  cured, 
if  be  was  reelected,  and  the  bank  sustained.  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
senate,  to  my  colleagues,  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  especially 
to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  for  the  correctness  of  this 
statement 

After  all  this,  was  it  anticipated  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that,  in  the  reelection  of  the  president,  they  were  deciding 
against  an  institution  of  such  vital  importance  ?  Could  they  have 
imagined,  that,  after  an  express  adjournment  of  the  whole  matter  to 
a  new  congress,  by  the  president  himself,  he  would  have  prejudged 
the  action  of  this  new  congress,  and  pronounced  that  a  question, 
expressly  by  himself  referred  to  its  authority,  was  previously  settled 
by  the  people  ?  He  claimed  no  such  result  in  his  message,  imme- 
diately after  the  reelection ;  although  in  it  he  denounced  the  bank 
as  an  unsafe  depository  of  the  public  money,  and  invited  congress 
to  investigate  its  condition.  The  president,  then,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  are  without  all  color  of  justification  for  their  asser- 
tions, that  the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank  was  fully  and  fairly 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  a  decision  pronounced  against  it 
by  them. 

Sir,  I  am  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  new  source  of  executive 
power,  which  is  found  in  the  result  of  a  j)residential  election.  I 
had  supposed  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  were  the  sole 
source  of  executive  authority;  that  the  constitution  could  only  be 
amended  in  the  mode  which  it  has  itself  prescribed  ;  that  the  issue 
of  a  presidential  election,  was  merely  to  place  the  chief  magistrate 
in  the  post  assigned  to  him  ;  and  that  he  had  neither  more  nor  less 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  election,  than  the  constitution  defines 
and  delegates.  But  it  seems  that  if,  prior  to  an  election,  certain 
opinions,  no  matter  how  ambiguously  put  forth  by  a  candidate, 
are  known  to  the  people,  these  loose  opinions,  in  virtue  of  the 
election,  incorporate  themselves  with  the  constitution,  and  after- 
wards are  to  be  regarded  and  expounded  as  parts  of  the  instrument 

Third.  The  public  money  ought  not,  the  secretary  thinks,  to 
remain  in  the  bank  until  the  last  moment  of  the  existence  of  the 
charter.  But  that  was  not  the  question  which  he  had  to  decide  on 
VOL.  II.  23 
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Ilhc  uvrNiy-si\th  uf  September  last.  The  real  question  then  was, 
IcuuM  !u'  Hi  it  ^VLLJI  sixty  days  for  the  meeting  of  congress?  There 
Iwerr  rii;iiiy  iftsf  ninaients,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  between  the 
|lw^*!iiy-:ri\ili  of  Si'|)temher  and  the  day  of  the  expiration  of  the 
Ich'irkT.  llui  why  not  let  the  public  money  remain  in  the  bank 
|iinlll  llic  l;i^l  diiy  <t(  the  charter?  It  is  a  part  of  the  charter,  that  it 
l^}\ii\\  iso  n*rrisiin  ;  smd  congress  having  so  ordered  it,  ihe  secretary 
Itjui^ht  Uj  hnvi!  lu  i[iijesced  in  the  will  of  congress,  unless  the  exigency 
Iliad  urist'ii  on  wliich  alone  it  was  supposed  his  power  over  the 
Idrposiis  Mould  \ir  exercised.  The  secretary  is  greatly  mistaken, 
lin  l*(^lii*vinLMhui  the  bank  will  be  less  secure  in  the  last  hours  of 
Ills  i'\t;sU  iici*  ihuu  previously.  It  will  then  be  collecting  its  resources, 
lwi(h  a  view  In  \hv  unnicdiate  payment  of  its  notes,  and  the  ultimate 
Idivi-^uui  anioiii^  tlif  stockliolders  of  their  capital ;  and  at  no  period 
lof  ii-  r\i>lrni'r  will  it  be  so  strong  and  able  to  pay  all  demands 
hi\uni  it.  A-  Jo  I  he  depreciation  in  the  value  of  its  notes  in  the 
linii-rior.  nt  thni  hJucs  wliy,  sir,  is  the  secretary  possessed  of  the  least 
Iknowl^nlifr  of  thf  <  oursc  of  the  trade  of  the  interior,  and  especially 
lof  ihf.'  wi'-lrrri  r^nih^;^  ?  If  he  had  any,  he  could  not  have  made 
Ifiurh  a  .^iiiri^'i*^lioih  Whf^t  ihi'  b:inlc  h^vU  i:?  not  dni\viuf,%  il.-^  notes 
Ifonn  llu'  ijt*:^i  ntf'dintri  ol  ri^nsillanrc  froni  the  interior  to  the  Allanilc 
Iciipilnls.  Thvy  sire  siiui.'ht  atlrr  !jy  inrnlirMit^  uiiil  invders  with 
|aviditv,urr  nrvi-r  hrlow  pur.  and  fti  thf  uiksi  tire  of  htmk  drafts  nnjy 
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been  administered ;  from  the  participation  of  the  government  in  its 
affairs ;  from  its  advantageous  location  ;  from  its  being  the  place 
of  deposit  of  the  public  moneys,  and  its  notes  being  receivable  in 
all  payments  to  the  government ;  and  from  its  being  emphatically 
the  btmk  of  the  United  States.  This  latter  circumstance  arranges 
it  with  the  bank  of  England.  France,  Amsterdam,  Genoa,  and  so 
forth. 

Fifth.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  accommodations 
of  the  bank  to  its  individual  customers,  are  held  up  by  the  secretary, 
in  bold  relief,  as  evidences  of  misconduct,  which  justified  his  with- 
drawsd  of  the  deposits.  He  represents  the  bank  as  endeavoring  to 
operate  on  the  public,  by  alternate  bribery  and  oppression,  with  the 
same  object  in  both  cases,  of  influencing  the  election,  or  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  president.  Why  this  perpetual  reference  of  all  the 
operations  of  the  institution  to  the  executive?  Why  does  the 
executive  think  of  nothing  but  itself?  It  ii^  I!  It  is  I!  It  is  I, 
that  is  meant !  appears  to  be  the  constant  exclamation.  Christianity 
and  charity  enjoin  us  never  to  ascribe  a  bad  motive  if  we  can 
suppose  a  good  one.  The  bank  is  a  moneyed  corporation,  whose 
profits  result  from  its  business;  if  that  be  extensive,  it  makes 
better ;  if  limited,  less  profit.  Its  interest  is  to  make  the  greatest 
amount  of  dividends  which  it  can  safely.  And  all  its  actions  may 
be  more  certainly  ascribed  to  that  than  any  other  principle.  The 
administration  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  it  supposes  that  their 
judgments  are  to  be  warped,  and  their  opinions  controlled  by  any 
scale  of  graduated  bank  accommodations.  The. bank  must  have  a 
still  poorer  conception  of  its  duty  to  the  stockholder,  if  it  were  to 
regulate  its  issues  by  the  uncertain  and  speculative  standard  of 
political  effect,  rather  than  a  positive  arithmetical  rule  for  the 
computation  of  interest. 

As  to  the  alleged  extension  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  it  has 
been  again  and  again  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Europe  of  considerable 
sums,  which  threw  into  its  vaults  a  large  amomit  of  funds,  which, 
to  be  productive,  must  be  employed  ;  and,  as  the  commercial  wants 
proceeding  from  extraordinary  activity  of  business,  created  great 
demands  about  the  same  period  for  bank  accommodations,  the 
institution  naturally  enlarged  its  transactions.  It  would  have  been 
treacherous  to  the  best  interests  of  its  constituents  if  it  had  not 
done  so.  The  recent  contraction  of  its  business  is  the  result  of  an 
obvious  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  in  it,  manifested 
by  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  last  house  of  representatives,  congress 
had  scarcely  left  the  district  before  measures  were  put  in  operation 
to  circumvent  its  authority.  Denunciations  and  threats  were  put 
forth  against  it.  Rumors,  stamped  with  but  too  much  authority, 
were  circulated,  of  the  intention  of  the  executive  to  disregard  the 
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tdmoiiition  tif  tln^  house  of  representatives.     An  agent  was  sent 


Mm 


[^fuitf  /htft  sfi<ii  an  (ig-ent  —  to  sound  the  local  institutions  as 


Id  thr  \vn\^7^  i'm  ^s'hi<  h  they  would  receive  the  deposits*  "Was  the 
IjMiik,  who  risuM  nut  be  ignorant  of  all  thisi,  to  sil  carelessly  by^ 
Iviihnni  mklni^r  uiiy  precautionary  measures?  The  prudent 
luDriniT,  wlif.^ii  lit.'  .-lecs  the  coming  storm,  furls  his  sails,  and  pre- 
Lan-.s  Inr  jill  itt=  niij*\  The  bunk  knew  thai  the  executive  was  in 
Jipcn  liiJsiiliTy  in  ii,  and  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect  from  its 
forbiMnLUir,     It  h;ul  numerous  points  to  defend,  the  strength  or 

t'^akiif-s  ii(  alJ  ill'  which  was  well  known  from  its  weekly  returns 
fliu  srcrriury,  t\]u\  it  could  not  pos^sibly  know  at  which  the  first 
luorial  .-irolcc  would  be  aimed.     If,  on  the  twentieth  of  September 

1^1,  iii^lcnd  ol"  liic  manifesto  of  the  president  against  tlie  bank,  he 
Jiad  uliu^ijiliy  aniuutnced,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  war  upon 
|)ic  bauk,  aiul  iiili'inlcd  to  allow  the  public  de|x>sits  to  remain  until 
Ihe  jjlisisiirr  of  rujigress  was  expressed,  public  confidence  would 

pav(*  hivii  a^^urrsl  and  unshaken,  the  business  of  the  country 
bonrmn^'ii  in  <|ni<  r  ujid  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  bankruptcies 
|n  onr  (^onifniTrlal  cili(*s  rtviTtcck  The  wi,^dom  of  human  actions 
ItrlttT  knnun  iti  ihcir  n'^tilts  iljrni  ntllicir  jnrcption.  That  ol  ilic 
baiik  is  niriniff'r^l  Iroff!  alt  ihat  lias  happcnt'd^  and  i-tipcrially  from 
Itia  arlivid  ronilili^ni  o(  pcrfi't^t  stcnrity. 
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our  popular  assemblies.  The  president,  speaker,  chairman,  mod- 
erator, almost  uniformly  appoints  committees.  That  none  of  the 
government  directors  have  been  on  the  committee  of  exchange,  has 
proceeded,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  their  not  being  entitled,  from 
their  skill  and  experience,  and  standing  in  society,  to  be  put  there. 
The  government  directors  stand  upon  the  same  equal  footing  with 
those  appointed  by  the  stockholders.  When  appointed,  they  are 
thrown  into  the  mass,  and  must  take  their  fair  chances  with  their 
colleagues.  If  the  president  of  the  United  States  will  nominate 
men  of  high  character  and  credit,  of  known  experience  and  knowl- 
edge in  business,  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  placed  in  conesponding 
stations.  If  he  appoints  different  men,  he  cannot  expect  it.  Banks 
are  exactly  the  places  where  currency  and  value  are  well  under- 
stood, and  duly  estimated.  A  piece  of  coin,  having  even  the  stamp 
of  the  government,  will  not  pass,  unless  the  metal  is  pure. 

Seventh.  The  French  bill  forms  anotlier  topic  of  great  complaint 
with  the  secretary.  The  state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  government 
sold  to  the  bank  a  bill  on  that  of  France  for  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  the  bank  sold  in  London,  whence  it  was  sent  by 
the  purchaser  to  Paris  to  receive  the  amount  When  the  bank 
purchased  the  bill,  it  paid  the  amount  to  the  government,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  passed  it  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury,  to  be  used 
on  demand.  The  bill  was  protested  in  Paris,  and  the  agents  of 
the  bank,  to  avoid  its  being  liable  to  damages,  look  up  the  bill  on 
account  of  the  bank.  The  bill  being  dishonored,  the  bank  comes 
back  on  the  drawer,  and  demands  the  customary  damages  due 
according  to  the  course  of  all  such  transactions.  The  complaint  of 
the  secretary  is,  that  the  bank  took  up  the  bill  to  save  its  own 
credit,  and  that  it  did  not  do  it  on  account  of  the  government;  in 
other  words,  that  the  bank  did  not  advance  at  Paris  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  government  on  account  of  a  bill  which  it 
had  already  paid,  every  dollar,  at  Philadelphia.  Why,  sir,  has  the 
secretary  read  the  charter?  If  he  has,  he  must  have  known  that  the 
bank  could  not  have  advanced  the  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  government  at  Paris,  without  subjecting  itself  to  a  penalty 
of  three  times  the  amount,  ( two  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars.)    The  thirteenth  section  of  the  charier  is  express  and  positive  • 

*  That  if  the  said  corporation  shall  advance  or  lend  any  sum  of  money  for  the  u$e  or 
on  aecmmt  of  Ihe  government  of  the  United  States,  tq  an  amount  exceeding  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  persons  concerned  in  making  such  unlawful  advancet 
or  loaiif  shall  forfeit  treble  the  amount,  one  fifth  to  the  informer/  and  so  forth. 

Eighth.  The  last  reason  which  I  shall  notice  of  the  secretary 
is,  that  this  ambitious  corporation  aspires  to  possess  political  power. 
Those  in  the  actual  possession  of  power,  especially  when  thc'y  have 
crossly  abused  it,  are  perpetually  dreading  its  loss.  The  miser 
does  not  cling  to  his  treasure  with  a  more  death-like  grasp.     Their 
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ibuspiiiiojis  ari'  always  active  and  on  the  idert  In  every  foini  ihey 
boluikl  11  rival,  :iutl  every  breeze  comes  charged  with  alann  aiid 
drrad,  A  tlit>us:iiid  spectres  glide  before  their  affrighted  itnagiiia- 
tioa^T  aiui   llit'v  ^I'ts  in  every  attempt  to  enlighten  those  who  have 

miacf.'d  Uirrii  in  nliite,  a  sinister  desig^n  to  snatch  from  them  their 
uLiilmriiy.  Oji  \vh;U  other  principles  can  we  account  lor  the  exlrav- 
Uir;uU  rlmr^*^^  hrMu^rhi  forward  by  the  secretary  against  the  bank? 
Mm  IT  ifrunndlr-?i  und  reckless  assertions  than  those  which  he  has 
allowrd  hirtisi^lf  W\  embody  in  his  report,  never  were  presented  to  a 
d^^'rivLvl,   inswlfrd^  and  outraged  people.     Sufler  me^  sir,  to  group 

I  s  o  t  H  t '   t  >  r  1  h  L*  J  n .      I  [  i:   a  ssert  &,  '  I  ha  t   ll » ere   i  a   sitfficieni   ev  idence  to 

Ipntrv  \\\n}  ihr  Imitk  has  used  its  means  to  obtain  poUlical  power;' 
tliiitj  ill  ilh'  pa-^idriUijU  eieciion,  Mbe  bank  took  an  open  and  direct 

lijiteresj.  d*iiii>nsiniring  that  it  was  using  its  money  for  the  purpose 
of  nhtuiniui^  ii    hold  u\}on  the  |>eople   of  this  country;'  that  it 

ht^jitrrrd  ilu*  pnliiifd  arena;'  that  it  circulated  publications  con- 
laitiiiii^  ^Lilliu'lis  till  the  oflicers  of  government  ;*  that  *^jt   ia   now 

U[ji.'rily  iiJ  \\\r  iit-M  jis  a  poliiical  partisan;'  that  there  are  ^posUivt 

ipiiHifs'  ol  ilir  I'dorL^  of  ibe  bank  to  obtain  power.     And,  finally,  he 

IctinrhuJiv^,  us  ii  tU  Uiinj.siruird  firopu^^ilioii ; 


'  FniurMilv\  lliMt  lijfTi'  is   siilHrif  ut  oviilcnc(*  to  hjLovv  iSiai  tli*^  bank  haa  Wen  ind 

l&lill  is  M*rt;ir>t,'  Id   ii>lfSnJn  pnlihr.il  |Hnv(-r,  inni    hui   Us*.%|  \H  nwUtV  lOT  ih*  purpose  of 
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treasniy  with  power  to  interpose  himself  between  the  people,  and 
light  and  intelligence?  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  dictate  what 
information  should  be  communicated  to  the  people  and  by  whom? 
Whence  does  he  derive  his  jurisdiction?  Who  made  him 
censor  of  the  public  press  ?  From  what  new  sedition  law  does  he 
deduce  his  authority?  Is  the  superintendence  of  the  American 
press  a  part  of  the  financial  duty  of  a  secrerary  of  the  treasury  ? 
Why  did  he  not  lay  the  whole  case  before  congress,  and  invite  the 
revival  of  the  old  sedition  law  ?  Why  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
their  session  ?  Why  usurp  the  authority  of  the  only  department 
of  government  competent  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  there  be  any  po\»  jf 
to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press  ?  If  the  secretary  wishes  to 
purify  the  press,  he  has  a  most  Herculean  duty  before  him.  And 
when  he  sallies  out  on  his  quixotic  expedition,  he  had  better  begin 
with  the  Augean  stable,  the  press  nearest  to  him,  his  organ,  as  most 
needing  purification. 

I  have  done  with  the  secretary's  reasons.  They  have  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting.  There  was  not  only  no  financial 
motive  for  his  acting  —  the  sole  motive  which  he  could  officially 
entertain  —  but  every  financial  consideration  forbade  him  to  act 
I  proceed  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  to  examine  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  exercised  his  power  over  the  deposits. 

Thirdly.  The  whole  people  of  the  United  States  derive  an 
interest  from  the  public  deposits  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  stockholder,  in  that  institution.  The  bank  is  enabled,  through 
its  branches,  to  throw  capital  into  those  parts  of  the  union  where  it 
is  most  needed.  Thus  it  distributes  and  equalizes  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  collection  of  a  large  public  revenue,  and  the 
consequent  public  deposits.  Thus  it  neutralizes  the  injustice  which 
would  otherwise  flow  from  the  people  of  the  west  and  the  interior's 
paying  their  full  proportion  of  the  public  burdens,  without  deriving 
any  corresponding  benefit  from  the  circulation  and  deposits  of  the 
public  revenue.  The  use  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  has  been 
signally  beneficial  to  the  west.  We  there  want  capital,  domestic, 
foreign — any  capital  thai  we  can  honestly  get.  We  want  it  to 
stimulate  enterprise,  to  give  activity  to  business,  and  to  develope  the 
vast  resources  which  the  bounty  of  Nature  has  eonc(*ntrated  in  that 
region.  But,  by  the  secretary's  financial  arrangements,  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  millions  of  the  public  revenue  collected  from  all  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates,  (including  those  of  the  west,)  will  be 
retained  in  a  few  Atlantic  ports.  Each  port  will  ena^ross  the  public 
moneys  there  collected.  And,  as  that  of  New  York  collects  about 
one  half  of  the  public  revenue,  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  laid  under  contribution,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  but  of  two  or  three  banks  in  that  city,  in  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  collectively,  have  not  a  particle  of 
interest ;  banks,  the  stock  in  which  is  or  may  be  held  by  foreigners. 
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Three  months  have  elap:<rtli  uud  the  secretary  hui*  not  yet  found 
ilac**s  of  de])D?;it  for  the  piiblit!  rtianeys,  as*  substitulesi  for  the  bank 
«f  tlio  United  Stales.  He  teda  11*5^  in  hi*  report  of  yesterday,  diat 
he  bank  at  Charleston,  10  whieh  he  applied  for  their  reception, 
leelined  Ou*  uu^iiKly,  and  thai  he  hag  yel  found  no  other  bank 
vrilhng  to  aysiiiiic  it,  Bui  he  slate:^  thai  the  nuhhr  interes^t,  does^  no! 
n  conFjei]Uenee  siilfer.  No  I  What  i«  dom*  with  ll*e  publk 
noneya  constantly  n-ceivitig  in  the  ini|KJmun  port  of  Chaflegton, 
he  larv^esi  port,  (  New  OrieanB  excepled,)  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
.f ull  of  Mexieo  ?  What  wiUi  the  revenue  bonds  ?  It  appcEirs  thul 
ir  Un^  not  yet  n^-rivi'd  the  charlej-s  from  ail  the  bunks  sekn^ted  hb 
ilacL*:^  of  depo^iL  Can  any  thing  he  rnort^  irnproviden!  than  that 
lie  secretary  .^honld  u nd erlitke  lo  eontmcl  witti  baukt*,  withuul 
aiowing  their  power  and  capacity  to  contract  by  their  charlers  ? 
rhal  he  diunld  venture  to  depof^it  the  people's  money  in  bafUcs, 
viliiout  a  ftill  knowledge  of  every  thing  reepeeling  Ibeir  ticttllil 
*x>nHitiou  ?  Hot  hv  ha&  found  some  banks  willing  to  receive  the 
niblic  dopiii^ii^,  and  he  ha.s  entered  into  con  trains*  with  lhem>  And 
he  very  iirdt  ^teji  lie  has  taken  ha:*  been  in  direct  violation  of  (m 
ixpress  and  posillvc  statute  of  the  United  Hialea.  By  the  act  of  the 
ir&l  of  May,  18'iO^  sectiori  sixth,  it  is  enacted: 

'^rhat  no  conlnwi  %hn\]  bereafttr  Iju  made  "by  the  secretary  of  At  ate,  or  of  M* 
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dispense  with  the  express  duties  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  defined  in  a  positive  statute ;  and  yet  a  fifths  to  repeal  a 
positive  statute  of  congress,  passed  four  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  law  containing  the  present  source  of  this  most  extraordinary 
chain  of  implications.  The  exceptions  in  the  act  of  1820, 
prove  the  inflexibility  of  the  rule  which  it  prescribes.  Annual 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  clothing  and  subsistence  of  the 
army  and  navy.  These  appropriations  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  included  in  a  power  to  contract  for  those  articles,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibitory  clause  in  that  act  But  congress  thought 
otherwise,  and  therefore  expressly  provided  for  the  exceptions.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  our  clerk,  (as  the  late  governor  Robinson,  of 
Louisiana,  one  of  the  purest  republicans  I  have  ever  known,  used 
to  call  a  secretary  of  the  treasury,)  tramples  with  very  little  cere- 
mony upon  the  duties  of  the  treasurer,  and  the  acts  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  when  they  come  in  his  way. 

These  contracts,  therefore,  between  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  the  local  banks  'are  mere  nullities,  and  absolutely  void, 
enforceable  in  no  court  of  justice  whatever,  for  two  causes ;  first, 
because  they  are  made  in  violation  of  the  act  of  the  first  of  May, 
1820 ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  treasurer,  and  not  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  alone  had,  if  any  federal  officer  possessed  the 
power  to  contract  with  the  local  banks.  And  here,  again,  we 
perceive  the  necessity  there  was  for  avoiding  the  precipitancy  with 
which  the  executive  acted,  and  for  awaiting  the  meeting  of 
congress.  Congress  could  have  deliberately  reviewed  the  previous 
legislation,  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  a  transfer  of  the  public 
deposits,  and,  if  deemed  proper,  could  have  passed  the  new  laws 
adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  the  treasury.  It  could  have 
decided  whether  the  local  banks  should  pay  any  bonus,  or  pay  any 
interest,  or  diffuse  the  public  deposits  throughout  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  secure  among  all  their  parts,  equality  of  benefits  as 
well  as  of  burdens,  and  provided  for  ample  guarantees  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  moneys  in  their  new  depositories. 

But  let  us  now  inquire,  whether  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has 
exercised  his  usurped  authority,  in  the  formation  of  these  contracts, 
with  prudence  and  discretion.  Having  substituted  himself  to 
congress  and  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  he  ought  at 
least  to  show  that,  in  the  stipulations  of  the  contracts  themselves, 
he  has  guarded  the  public  moneys  and  provided  for  the  public 
interests.  I  will  examine  the  contract  with  the  Girard  bank  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  contracts 
with  the  Atlantic  banks.  The  first  stipulation  limits  the  duty  of 
the  local  banks  to  receive  in  deposit,  on  account  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  notes  of  banks  convertible  into  coin,  'in  its 
immediate  vicinity,'  or  which  it  is,  'for  the  time  being,  in  the  habit 
of  receiving.'  Under  this  stipulation,  the  Girard  bank,  for  example, 
VOL.  II.  24 
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aHII  not  be  bound  to  receive  the  notes  of  ihe   LoiiUvilte  ba^ 

ih  hough  that  also  be  one  of  the  deposit  banks^  nor  the  notes  of 
my  other  bank,  not  in  its  immediate  vicinity*  Aa  to  the  proYialoii 
hat  it  will  mccivc  the  notes  of  banks  which,  for  the  time  being,  it 
s  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  it  is  absurd  to  put  such  a  &lipu)alton  in 
jL  t*ontracl,  because  by  the  power  retained  to  chnnj^.*  the  habit,  for  the 
ime  being,  it  is  an  absolute  nullity.  Now,  dr,  how  do*;»  ihia 
compare  wilh  the  charter  and  bank  of  the  Uniled  Slalcj*  ?  The 
jank  receives  every  where,  and  credit>i  the  government  with 
-he  not  as,  whether  i.si^ued  by  the  branches  or  the  principal  bank. 
The  anion nt  of  all  these  noles  is  c\^ery  wberej  available  to  the 
govi-rnrnenr.  But  the  govern  men  i  may  be  overflowing  in  distant 
^ank  notes  wlu^i  they  are  not  wanted,  and  a  bankrupt,  tit  th« 
places  of  expenditure,  under  this  ^inglihir  amingt^nieiit. 

With  respect  to  the  transfer  of  monf^ys  from  place  lo  place,  ibe 
lOcal  banki  require  in  this  eontrac!,  that  it  shall  not  lake  p!ac€  but 
Elpoii  reamnaMe  notice.  And  what  reasonable  is,  has  been  left 
totally  undelhied,  and  of  course  open  to  future  contest  Wheo 
hereafter  a  trans fer  is  ordered,  and  ihe  bank  ia  unable  to  make  it, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  allef^e  I  lie  luirea^sonableness  of  the 
notice.  The  local  bank  agrees  to  n^nder  to  the  government  all  the 
services  now  performed  by  thr  bank  of  the  United  States,  subject, 
however,  to   llie  rcj^triciion  that  they  are  rcrjuired  ^  In  the  vicinity' 
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security,  the  money  may  be  gone,  and  that  he  may  be  entirely 
unable  to  get  the  one  or  the  other !  We  have  a  law,  if  I  mistake 
not,  which  forbids  the  advance  of  any  public  money,  even  to  a 
disbursing  agent  of  the  government,  without  previous  security. 
Yet,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  law,  or,  at  least,  of  all  common 
sense  and  common  prudence,  the  secretary  disperses  upwards  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  public  revenue  among  a  countless  number 
of  unknown  banks,  and  stipulates  that,  when  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  exceeds  one  half  of  their  respective  capitals,  security  is 
to  be  given ! 

The  best  stipulation  in  the  whole  contract,  is  the  last,  which 
reserves  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the  power  of  discharging 
these  local  banks  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  whenever 
he  pleases ;  and  the  sooner  he  exercises  it,  and  restores  the  public 
deposits  to  the  place  of  acknowledged  safety,  from  which  they 
have  been 'rashly  taken,  the  belter  for  all  parties  concerned. 

LfCt  us  look  into  the  condition  of  one  of  these  local  banks,  the 
nearest  to  us,  and  that  with  respect  to  which  we  have  the  best 
information.  The  banks  of  this  district  (and  among  them  that  of 
the  Metropolis)  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  condi- 
tion on  the  first  day  of  January.  The  latest  official  return  from  the 
Metropolis  bank  is  of  the  first  of  January,  1832.  Why  it  did  not 
make  one  on  the  first  of  last  January,  along  with  the  other  banks, 
I  know  not  In  point  of  fact,  I  am  informed,  it  made  none.  Here 
is  its  account  of  January,  1832,  and  J  think  you  will  agree  that  it 
is  a  Flemish  one.  On  the  debit  side  stand  capital  paid  in,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Due  to  the  banks,  twenty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  ten  cents;  individuals  on 
deposit,  seventy-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
dollars  and  forty-two  cents;  dividend  and  expenses,  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  seventy-seven 
cents;  and  surplus,  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
dollars  and  two  cents;  making  an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  thirty- 
one  cents.  On  the  credit  side,  there  are  bills  and  notes  discounted, 
and  stock  (what  sort?)  bearing  interest,  six  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  eleven  dollars  and  ninety  cents;  real  estate,  eighteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  ;  notes 
of  other  banks  on  hand,  and  checks  on  the  same,  twenty-three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents;  specie  — 
now,  Mr.  President,  how  much  do  you  imagine?  Recollect,  that 
this  is  the  bank  selected  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  there  is 
necessarily  concentrated  a  vast  amount  of  public  money,  employed 
in  the  expenditure  of  government.  Recollect  that,  by  another 
executive  edict,  all  public  officers,  charged  with  the  disbursement 
of  the  public  money  here,  are  required  to  make  their  deposits 
with  this  Metropolis ;  and  how  much  specie  do  you  suppose  it  had 
at  the  date  of  its  last  official  return  ?  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
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nd  seventy-four  doUius  and  scventy-six  crrtte;  due  from  oihcr 
anks,  five  ihoui^und  eight  hundrt*d  und  niniHy  dallansand  ainety- 
diie  cents;  making  in  th«  Mggregiile  on  ihe  credit  side,  six 
itindred  and  ciglity«foar  thouBarid  four  hundred  and  nincty-sji 
bllor^  and  tliirty-one  cents.  Upon  looking  into  the  iiein*, 
jid  ea&iting  llieiii  iipj  you  will  find  that  thb  Melropoli«  biink, 
ni  the  Ur:^t  day  of  January,  1832^  wu;*  liulvle  to  iin  iinrn^rdiate 
xil!  lor  one  hundred  und  3tivenly*rtlx  thuu*and  tlijt^e  hundred  and 
hin y-fivt?  dollars  anci  lWf?nTy*nine  centB,  and  thai  the  aniouni which  it 
jad  Oil  hand,  ready  to  meet  thai  call,  was  forty  ihou&and  and  seveniy* 
line  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents*  And  Ihu  is  one  of  the  bank^ 
*.*!ected  at  ila^t^eatof  the  general  ^u'tTninnnt,  for  the  depoj^it  of 
he  public  moneys  of  the  United  States.  A  bank  with  i%  capital 
i[  \h\ny  million;^  of  dollars,  and  ujjwnnbof  ten  nnllionn  of  specie 
m  hand  lias  been  put  aside,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  half  a 
nillion,  und  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie  on 
land,  ha^  bet^n  .^ul>i?titiited  in  its  place!  How  that  half  million 
las  been  raig;cd,  whether  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  neutralLx- 
n^  ojieralion  of  fTJving-  stock  notes  in  exchange  for  certificates  of 
tock,  docs  not  a|)pear. 

The  design  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this  treasury  arrangerntmi 
;ecms  to  have  been,  to  have  united  in  one  common  league  a 
lUTidier  of  local  bank:?,  dispersed  tiiruughtait  the  union,  and  subject 
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anthority  insinuating  itself  into  banks  of  their  creation,  and  subject 
to  their  exclusive  control  ? 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  a  most  wonderful  financier  at  the  head 
of  our  treasury  department  He  sits  quietly  by  in  the  cabinet,  and 
witnesses  the  contest  between  his  colleague  and  the  president ;  sees 
the  conflict  in  the  mind  of  that  colleague  between  his  personal 
attachment  to  the  president  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  solemn  duty 
to  the  public  on  the  other;  beholds  the  triumph  of  conscientious 
obligation;  contemplates  the  noble  spectacle  of  an  honest  man, 
{Nreferring  to  surrender  an  exalted  office  with  all  its  honors  and 
emoluments,  rather  than  betray  the  interests  of  the  people  ;  witnesses 
the  contemptuous  and  insulting  expulsion  of  th^t  colleague  from 
office ;  and  then  cooUy  enters  the  vacated  place,  without  the  slightest 
sympathy  or  the  smallest  emotion.  He  was  installed  on  the 
twenty-third  of  September,  and  by  the  twenty-sixth,  the  brief  period 
of  three  days,  he  discovers  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  wrong  from  its  origin  ;  that  every  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors from  Hamilton  down,  including  Gallatin,  (who,  whatever  I 
said  of  him  on  a  former  occasion,  and  that  I  do  not  mean  to  retract, 
possessed  more  practical  knowledge  of  currency,  banks,  and  finance, 
than  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in  the  public  councils,)  Dallas,  and 
Crawford,  had  been  mistaken  about  both  the  expediency  and 
constitutionality  of  the  bank ;  that  every  chief  magistrate,  prior  to 
him  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed,  had  been  wrong;  that  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  thirty-seven  years  that  they  had  acquiesced  in 
or  recognised  the  utter  utility  of  a  bank,  were  all  wrong.  And, 
opposing  his  single  opinion  to  their  united  judgments,  he  dismisses 
the  bank,  scatters  the  public  money,  and  undertakes  to  regulate  and 
purify  the  public  morals,  the  public  press,  and  popular  flections ! 

If  wc  examine  the  operations  of  this  modern  Turgot,  in  their 
financial  bearing,  merely,  we  shall  find  still  less  for  approbation. 

First  He  withdraws  the  public  moneys,  where,  by  his  own 
deliberate  admission,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  with  a  bank  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  capital,  and  ten  millions  of  specie,  and  places  them 
at  great  hazard  with  banks  of  comparatively  small  capital,  and  but 
little  specie,  of  which  the  Metropolis  bank  is  an  example. 

Second.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  created  by,  and  over 
which  the  federal  government  had  ample  control,  and  puts  them  in 
other  banks,  created  by  different  governments,  and  over  which  it 
has  no  control. 

Third.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  in  which  the  American 
people,  as  a  stockholder,  were  drawing  their  fair  proportion  of 
interest  accruing  on  loans,  of  which  those  deposits  formed  the 
basis,  and  puts  them  where  the  people  of  the  United  States  draw 
no  interest 

Fourth.  From  a  bank  which  has  paid  a  bonus  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  now  liable  to 
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efiind,  and  puts  (iicm  in  banks  which  have  paid  to  the  Americaii 

(coplc  no  bonus. 

Filth,  Depreciates  the  value  of  »!ock  in  u  bonk,  where  \hm 
;eneral  government  lipids  aeven  inillions,  nnd  tldv^nces  thai  of 
lanka  in  wfiosi^  sitKrk  it  does  not  hold  a  doikir;  ami  whojie  aggT6- 
■ate  capital  dut^K  not  probably  much  exet^ed  ilml  very  seven 
fiillions.     And,  tinally, 

Sixth  He  di^iniescg  a  bank  whose  paper  circulates  in  the  gmatast 
redit  tliroiighoui  the  union  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  ejigigei 
ri  ilie  [>nbli(*  ??crvirr^  banLa  whilst*  paper  has  but  u  limited  and  local 
irculaiion  in  their  ^  inuncdiate  vieiiiitie,'iu* 

Thc^c  are  inaiicdime  and  inevitable  res  nits.  H<nv  much  that 
axge  and  long-i^Tandlng  item  of  unavailable  fundus,  annually  re|>orted 
0  congrcsjij  will  be  swelled  and  extended,  remains  to  be  developed 
ly  time. 

And  now,  Mr.  Frc^ident,  whatf  tindej  all  these  circuitistaiiccsj  is 
t  our  duty  to  do?  Is  there  a  senator,  who  can  hesiiaie  lo  affirm, 
n  the  languai^e  of  the  resolution,  thai  the  president  has  assumed  a 
lantTf^rous  power  t^ver  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  not 
panted  to  him  by  the  conslilulion  and  the  !aw!>;  and  that  the 
eai^ons  assigned  fur  the  act,  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  are 
nsnUieicnt  und  nn^ati^factory  ? 

The  cyr;s  and  the  hopes  vi  \\\v  American  people  are  anxiously 
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ON  THE  PUBLIC  DISTRESS   CAUSED  BY  THE 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  7,  1834. 


[The  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  by  order  of  pres- 
ident Jackson,  in  October,  1833,  caused  great  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  distress 
in  the  commercial  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States,  from  the  pernicious  effect 
of  the  measure  on  the  banks  and  currency.  Numerous  memorials  were  presented  to 
congress,  by  the  people,  praying  for  relief:  On  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  from 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Clay  made  the  brief  remarks  which  follow,  consisting  principally 
of  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  use  his  influence  witn 
general  Jackson,  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  country.] 


I  HAVE  been  requested  by  the  committee  from  Philadelphia, 
charged  with  presenting  the  memorial  to  congress,  to  say  a  few 
woros  on  the  subject;  and  although,  after  the  ample  and  very  satis- 
factory exposition  which  it  has  received  from  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  further  observations  are  entirely  unnecessary,  I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  complying  with  a  request, 
proceeding  from  a  source  so  highly  worthy  of  respectful  consid- 
eration. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  to  be  provided  for  this  most  unhappy 
state  of  the  country  ?     I  have  conversed  freely  with  the  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  committee.     They  are  real,  practical,  working 
men ;  intelligent,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition,  and 
^Ith  the  sufferings  of  their  particular  community.     No  one,  who 
has  not  a  heart  of  steel,  can  listen   to  them,  without  feeling  the 
cteepest  sympathy  for  the  privations  and  sufferings  unnecessarily 
tirought  upon  the  laboring  classes.     Both  the  committee  and  the 
•inemorial  declare  that  their  reliance  is,  exclusively,  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government.     Mr.  President,  it  is  with  subdued 
feelings  of  .the  profoundest  humility  and  mortification,  that  I  am 
^:^ompelled  to  say,  that,  constituted   as  congress  now  is,  no  relief 
*X^11  be  afforded  by  it,  unless  its  members  shall  be  enlightened  and 
^.nstructed  by  the  people  themselves.     A  large  portion  of  the  body, 
"^vhatever  may  be  their  private  judgment  upon  the  course  of  the 
Resident,  believe  it  to  be  their  duty,  at  all  events  safest  for  them* 
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lelvea,  lo  su^itaiti  him,  without  fi*gard  to  the  coiiiequences  of  bis 
neasures  uyiou  iho  )mbljc  inttTf  sts.  And  riolliin*^  bul  clear,  deci- 
ted,  and  iineqiiivor:iJ  dciTioiiBtmuons  of  th*^  popiihu  disapprobaSioii 
>f  wlial  hasi  liet'ndtinc^will  divrrt  Thern  in*ni  ilu^ir  pm^i^nt  purpose. 
l^Nt  tiicrti  is  anolher  quarter  which  possesses!  »ujhc)ent  powc-r 
mil  niducncc  to  relieve  the  public  dislresaeSp  In  iwrmy-fonr  liuufs 
\iv  executive  bratiffi  could  adopt  a  measure  whKih  would  affofd 
tu  etiH-aeious  ami  s^ubstaiitial  remedyj  and  reestablish  oonHdentie. 
\nd  ihu^c  wJiOj  in  this  chamber,  support  the  admjuistTatJoa»  coillli 
lo!  fLiidor  a  betti  r  ;?enice  than  lo  repair  to  ihe  exmiitiva  manaton, 
mdj  pltu'ing  before  the  chief  mapsUnte  the  naked  and  utjdiiigum*d 
rutii,  prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  hi^  feieps*  and  abundon  his  fatwl 
♦xpcrimcut.  No  one,  sir,  can  perform  that  duly  with  more  ph>f>rjeiy 
tian  yourself.  Yuu  can,  if  you  will,  niduce  him  to  change  his 
^our^e.  To  you,  ihun,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit^but  with  feelings 
jofrened  and  subdued  by  the  d«ep  distress  which  pervades  every 
das.s  of  our  counixymen,  I  make  the  appeal.  By  your  official  and 
>crsonal  relations  with  the  president,  you  maintain  with  him  OJI 
ntcrcouriae  which  I  neither  enjoy  nor  covet*  Go  to  him  and  tell 
urn  J  wilhout  exag^cralion,  but  in  die  lant^niage  of  truth  and 
(nceriiy>  the  actual  condition  of  his  bleeding  country.  'IVll  him 
t  18  nearly  rniued  and  undune,  by  the  ineat^nre^  which  he  has  been 
ndtjccd   to  not  in  oncraiion,     TcU    him  that  his  experiment  is 
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by  the  American  people,  and  that  they  deserve  at  his  hands  better 
treatment  Tell  him  to  guard  himself  against  the  possibility  of  an 
odious  comparison,  with  that  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who, 
contemplating  with  indifference  the  conflagration  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  regaled  himself  during  the  terrific  scene,  in  the  throng 
of  his  dancing  courtiers.  If  you  desire  to  secure  for  yourself  the 
reputation  of  a  public  benefactor,  describe  to  him  truly  the  universal 
distress  already  produced,  and  the  certain  ruin  which  must  ensue 
from  perseverance  in  his  measures.  Tell  him  that  he  has  been 
abused,  deceived,  betrayed,  by  the  wicked  counsels  of  unprincipled 
men  around  him.  Inform  him  that  all  efforts  in  congress,  to 
alleviate  or  terminate  the  public  distress,  are  paralysed,  and  likely 
to  prove  totally  unavailing,  from  his  influence  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  withdraw  their  support,  or 
to  take  a  course  repugnant  to  his  wishes  and  feelings.  Tell  him 
that,  in  his  bosom  alone,  under  actual  circumstances,  does  the 
power  abide  to  relieve  the  country  ;  and  that,  unless  he  opens  it  to 
conviction,  and  corrects  the  errors  of  his  administration,  no  human 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  no  human  tongue  can  express,  the 
awful  consequences  which  may  follow.  Entreat  him  to  pause, 
and  to  reflect  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance 
cannot  go;  and  let  him  not  drive  this  brave,  generous,  and  patriotic 
people,  to  madness  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  unaffectedly  indisposed,  and  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  trespass  upon  the  senate,  I  could  not  decline  complying  with  a 
request  addressed  to  me,  by  a  respectable  portion  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  part  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  American  public.  Like 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the 
presentation  of  their  petition  to  the  senate,  I  found  them  plain, 
judicious,  sensible  men,  clearly  understanding  their  own  interests, 
and,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  writhing  under  the  operation 
of  the  measures  of  the  executive.  If  I  have  deviated  from  the 
beaten  track  of  debate  in  the  senate,  my  apology  must  be  found  in 
the  anxious  solicitude  which  I  feel  for  the  condition  of  the  country. 
And,  sir,  if  I  shall  have  been  successful  in  touching  your  heart, 
and  exciting  in  you  a  glow  of  patriotism,  I  shall  be  most  happy. 
You  can  prevail  upon  the  president  to  abandon  his  ruinous  course ; 
and,  if  you  will  exert  the  influence  which  you  possess,  you  will 
command  the  thanks  and  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people. 


▼ou  II.  25 


N  THE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  FROM  THE  ETFECT8 
OF  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAHCK  14,  ISU, 


JTke  followinjET  is  one  oTthe  mdat  lieippy  and  eloquent  of  Hf.  Clay^S  (^ffbita  In  llift 
rvate,  delivered  improini/i/i*.  TKie  pocuniafy  distress  «t  the  biisiucM  co mm umty  ol 
e  Uiiiled  Stati?«,  broiii^ht  upon  them  by  the  war  of  general  Jackson  uf»oti  the 
irn.^ncy,  particubrly  t!ie  removal  of  Ihe  deposits,  induced  the  Tnerchants  am!  m^ 
mnicH  to  pour  int<.  the  halU  of  congpe*a  Iheif  oaemoKals  foF  relief.  Mr.  CJ*¥^  on 
esenting  sntne  of  these  petitions^  denoiineea  iq  iadj|riiant  terms  the  tTf^oaical  Att^ 
i^tin'itt;  course  of  the  prcsidfMit  and  bis  pariisiiji'^,  nnd  iijludt^s  lo  ihe  election  in  the 
tj  of  New  Yoik,  favorable  lo  llie  wbigs,  a»  evidence  of  a  great  cbange  la  public 
iinionj 
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Bat  what  gives  to  these  resolutions  peculiar  interest,  in  my 
estimation,  is,  that  they  exhibit  a  tone  of  feeling  which  rises  far 
above  any  loss  of  property,  however  great,  any  distress  from  the 
stagnation  of  business,  however  intense.  They  manifest  a  deep 
and  patriotic  sensibility  to  executive  usurpations,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent danger  to  civil  liberty.  They  solemnly  protest  against  the 
union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Tliey 
would  not  have  consented  to  such  a  union  in  the  person  of  the 
father  of  his  country,  much  less  will  they  in  that  of  any  living  man. 
They  feel  that,  when  liberty  is  safe,  the  loss  of  fortune  and  property 
is  comparatively  nothing;  but  that  when  liberty  is  sacrificeO) 
existence  has  lost  all  its  charms. 

The  next  document  which  I  have  to  offer  is  a  memorial,  signed 
by  nearly  nine  hundred  mechanics  of  the  city  of  Troy.  Seveml  of 
them  are  personally  known  to  me.  And  judging  from  what  J  know, 
see,  and  hear,  I  believe  there  is  not  any  where  a  more  skilful^ 
industrious,  and  respectable  body  of  mechanics,  than  in  Troy. 
They  bear  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  distress,  trace  it  to  the 
illegal  acts  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposits;  ask  their  restoration,  and  the 
recharter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  And  the  committee,  in 
their  letter  addressed  to  me,  say,  *  we  are,  what  we  profess  to  be, 
working  men,  dependent  upon  our  labor  for  our  daily  bread, 
confine  our  attention  to  our  several  vocations,  and  trust  in  God  and 
the  continental  congress  for  such  protection  as  will  enable  us  to 
operate  successfully.' 

The  first-mentioned  depository  of  their  confidence  will  not  deceive 
them.  But  I  lament  to  say  that  the  exi:)erience  during  this  session, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  anticipate  that  cooperation  in  another 
quarter,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitution 
and  laws,  and  the  recovery  of  the  public  purse. 

The  last  memorial  I  would  present,  has  been  transmitted  to  me 
by  the  secretaries  to  a  meeting  stated  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in 
the  county  of  Schenectady,  in  New  York.  It  is  signed  by  about 
eight  hundred  persons.  In  a  few  instances,  owing  to  the  subscrip- 
tions having  been  obtained  by  different  individuals,  the  same  name 
occurs  twice.  The  memorialists  bring  their  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  distress,  and  the  disorders  of  th(»  currency,  and  invoke  the 
application  of  the  only  known,  tried,  and  certain  remedy,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  matter  of  these  proceedings  and 
memorials,  and  on  the  state  of  the  country  as  we  found  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  and  its  present  state. 

When  we  met,  we  found  the  executive  in  the  full  possession  of 
the  public  treasury.  All  its  barriers  had  been  broken  down,  and  in 
place  of  the  control  of  the  law  was  substituted  the  uncontrolled 
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^11  of  the  chief  magistrate,  I  say  tinearitrolled ;  for  it  is  idle  to 
irelt'tici,  ihat  the  executive  has  not  unreatraiued  access  to  tht^  public 
reu^urVj  wheji  every  officer  eoiinected  with  it  is  bound  to  obey  his 
juramumu  will.  It  i^  not  the  form  of  keeping  the  at^eomit ;  it  m 
loi  ihe  plaee  aJonc!  where  the  public  money  is  kej>t;  but  it  m  the 
>o\ver,  the  aQtluirity,  the  responaihiitTy  of  inde(>endt?nt  effieefs, 
iheeliing  and  cIuh  ked  by  eaeh  othefj  (bat  eouistxtiJla  ihe  public 
jccuriiy  for  the  safety  of  the  pubUc  treasure.  This  no  longer  oxtstSr 
B  ^oiie,  is  annihihited. 

The  s^ccrelary  sent  us  in  a  report  containing  the  reasons  (if  ihey 
:^atl  be  dit^niiiied  with  that  appellation)  far  ibe  exeeuijve  sei;:tire  of 
he  public  ]>ursc\  Resohitiona  were  promptly  offered  in  this  body, 
ienouueing  the*  procedure  aa  unconstilulioual  and  dangeroi]^  to 
jberty,  and  (U^-lariiig  the  total  insufficiency  of  ihc  reaf^ons.  Nearly 
,hrL^e  months  were  eonsumed  In  the  discussion  of  thenh  Iii  the 
iarly  |>art  of  ihlt^  |)rotmeted  debate^  llic  eupporters  of  dktres^ 
.Droiiouueed  it  a  panic  got  up  for  dramatic  elTec(,  and  affirmed  that 
he  country  was  ej ijtiy ing  great  prosper! ly.  Inslatiees  occurred  oC 
member!^  as:?H*rliiig  ihat  tlu*  places  of  ibeir  own  residence  were  in 
he  full  enjoy riifTit  uf  euvi;ibli*  unci  unrKampl^l  prosperity,  who,  in 
:he  [progress  ot  llir  deh:Llt%  were  compelled  rekietantly  to  own  their 
nisLake,  and  lo  admit  tljc  exisJente  of  docp  and  intense  dis^lress* 
Mertiorial   afler  memorial  poured  in,   committee  after  comniitlee 
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the  passions  of  the  people,  silently  and  secretly  to  forge  chains  to 
enslave  the  people. 

Well,  sir,  daring  the  continuance  of  the  debate,  we  have  been 
told,  over  and  over  again,  that,  let  the  question  of  the  deposits  be 
settled,  let  congress  pass  upon  the  report  of  the  secretary,  and  the 
activity  of  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  again 
speedily  revive.  The  senate  has  passed  upon  the  resolutions,  and 
has  done  its  duty  to  the  country,  to  the  constitution,  and  to  its 
conscience. 

And  the  report  of  the  secretary  has  been  also  passed  upon  in  the 
other  house ;  but  how  passed  upon?  The  official  relations  which 
exist  between  the  two  houses,  and  the  expediency  of  preserving 
good  feelings  and  harmony  between  them,  forbid  my  saying  all 
that  I  feel  on  this  momentous  subject  But  I  must  say,  that  the 
house,  by  the  constitution,  is  deemed  the  especial  guardian  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  ;  and,  above  all,  the  guardian  of 
the  people's  money  in  the  public  treasury.  The  house  has  given 
the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  secretary's  reasons  the 
go-by,  evaded  it,  shunned  it,  or  rather  merged  it  in  the  previous 
question.  The  house  of  representatives  have  not  ventured  to 
approve  the  secretary's  reasons.  It  cannot  approve  them ;  but, 
avoiding  the  true  and  original  question,  has  gone  off  upon  a 
subordinate  and  collateral  point  It  has  indirectly  sanctioned  the 
executive  usurpation.  It  has  virtually  abandoned  its  constitutional 
care  and  control  over  the  public  treasury.  It  has  surrendered  the 
keys,  or  rather  permits  the  executive  to  retain  their  custody ;  and 
thus  acquiesces  in  that  conjunction  of  the  sword  and  the  purse  of 
the  nation,  which  all  experience  has  evinced,  and  all  patriots  have 
believed,  to  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  public  liberty. 

Such  has  been  the  extraordinary  disposition  of  this  great 
question.  Has  the  promised  relief  come?  In  one  short  week, 
after  the  house  pronounced  its  singular  decision,  three  banks 
in  this  District  of  Columbia  have  stopped  payment  and  exploded. 
In  one  of  them  the  government  has,  we  understand,  sustained  a 
loss  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  And  in  another,  almost  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  capitol,  that  navy  )x»nsion  fund,  created  for 
our  infirm  and  disabled,  but  gallant  tars,  which  ought  to  be  held 
sacred,  has  experienced  an  abstraction  of  twenty  thousand  dollars! 
Such  is  the  realization  of  the  prediction  of  relief  made  by  the 
supporters  of  the  executive. 

And  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  public  treasury?  The 
president,  not  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  it,  more  than  two  months 
before  the  commencement  of  the  session,  appointed  a  second  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  congress. 
We  are  now  in  the  fifth  month  oi  the  session ;  and  in  defiance  of 
the  sense  of  the  country,  and  in  contempt  of  the  participation  of 
the  senate  in  the  appointing  power,  the  president  has   not  yet 
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jeigned  to  submit  ihe  nomination  of  Ai^  ^ecnstary  to  the  ctinsklefm- 
don  of  ifir  s<?tiale.  Sir^  I  have  doI  looked  into  tlie  tt^coni,  but,  from 
ihe  habiiniil  jimclice  of  every  pr^viouB  prtisidi^nl,  frotn  tbe  deferfiHre 
and  respect  win  eh  1  hey  all  mainiaincd  U>  wards  a  i^oofdinate  brancb 
of  the  giucrnmeni,  I  venture  to  say,  tbftl  a  parallel  ease  IB  not  to 
be  found. 

Mr  Prf^idcnt,  it  ist  a  quemion  of  the  highosit  importance^  whal  is 
to  be  the  i^^^^ne,  what  Mm  remedy,  of  the  existing  evils*  Wc  i&hould 
deal  with  the  [icople,  openly,  fmnkly,  sincerely.  The  senate  s^andb 
ready  to  do  whaievor  is  inenm bent  upon  it;  but  unlr^s^  the  majority 
in  the  honse  will  relent,  unless  it  will  take  heed  of  und  profit  by 
receni  events,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  nution  from  the  joint  motion 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress  at  lhi.'?(  se5i<itjn.  Si  ill,  I  would  aay  to 
my  courHryiiien,  rio  not  despair-  You  are  a  young,  brave^  intel- 
ligent, and  us  yet  a  tree  jjeople.  A  complete  remedy  for  all  that 
you  surter,  and  all  ihal  you  dread,  i»  in  your  own  hands«  And  lh« 
events,  to  whieh  1  have  jusi  alluded,  demonstrate  that  those  of  n» 
have  not  been  deceived  who  have  always  relied  upon  the  virloe,  the 
cap^aeity,  atul  tht^  intelligence  of  the  people. 

r  con^rratulate  you,  ^I^  Pre^i  den  I,  and  I  hope  fpu  will  receive  the 
conf^mtulatinti  with  ihr  ^ame  heartfeh  cordiality  ^vith  winch  I  tender 
it,  n jH>n  the  i^sue  of  tlic  late  elect jou  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1  hope 
it  will  excite  a  [>ainolic  ^\ynv  in  your  ho?4om,  I  congratulate  the 
=ipnnTti,  lhi»  noT>Tifr\r  the   cttv    ai'    ^i^w    York,  tl>e  fripud?*  of  lihprfv 
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liberty,  property,  or  even  existence!  (Countrymen  of  Tone,  of 
Emmet,  of  Macnevcn,  and  of  Sampson,  if  any  of  you  have  been 
deceived,  and  seduced  into  the  support  of  a  cause  dangerous  to 
American  liberty,  hasten  to  review  and  correct  your  course !  Do 
not  forget,  that  you  abandoned  the  green  fields  of  your  native 
island  to  escape  what  you  believed  the  tyranny  of  a  British  king 
Do  not,  I  adjure  you,  lend  yourselves,  in  this  land  of  your  asylum, 
this  last  retreat  of  the  freedom  of  man,  to  the  establishment  here,  for 
YOU,  and  for  us  all,  of  that  despotism  which  you  had  proudly  hoped 
had  been  left  behind  you,  in  Europ>e,  for  ever!  There  is  much,  I 
would  fain  believe,  in  the  constitutional  forms  of  government 
But  at  last  it  is  its  parental  and  beneficent  operation  that  must  fix  its 
character.  A  government  may  in  form  be  free,  in  practice  tyran- 
nical ;  as  it  may  in  form  be  despotic,  and  in  practice  liberal  and  free. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  signal  triumph  of  the  whigs.  And  they 
have  assumed  for  themselves,  and  bestowed  on  their  opponents,  a 
demonstration  which,  according  to  all  the  analogy  of  history,  is 
strictly  correct.  It  deserves  to  be  extended  throughout  the  whole 
country.  What  was  the  origin,  among  our  British  ancestors,  of 
those  appellations  ?  The  tories  were  the  supporters  of  executive 
power,  of  royal  prerogative,  of  the  maxim  that  the  king  could  do 
no  wrong,  of  the  detestable  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance.  The  whigs  were  the  champions  of  libertv,  the 
friends  of  the  people,  and  the  defenders  of  the  power  of  their 
representatives  in  the  house  of  commons. 

During  our  revolutionary  war,  the  tories  took  sides  with  execu- 
tive power  and  prerogative,  and  with  the  king,  against  liberty  and 
independence.  And  the  whigs,  true  to  their  principles,  contended 
against  royal  executive  power,  and  for  freedom  and  independence. 

And  what  is  the  present  but  the  same  contest  in  another  form  ? 
The  partisans  of  the  present  executive  sustain  his  power  in  the 
most  boundless  extent.  They  claim  for  him  all  executive  authority. 
They  make  his  sole  will  the  governing  power.  Every  officer 
concerned  in  the  administration,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is 
to  conform  to  his  mandates.  Even  the  public  treasury,  hitherto 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  beyond  his  reach,  is  placed  by  them  under 
his  entire  direction  and  control.  The  whigs  of  the  present  day  are 
opposing  executive  encroachment,  and  a  most  alarming  extension 
of  executive  power  and  prerogative.  They  are  ferreting  out  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  an  administration,  under  a  chief  magis- 
trate who  is  endeavoring  to  concentrate  in  his  own  person  the 
whole  powers  of  government.  They  are  contending  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  for  civil  liberty,  for  free  institutions,  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The  contest  is  an  arduous  one ; 
but,  although  the  struggle  may  be  yet  awhile  prolonged,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  the  issue  cannot 
be  doubtful 
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The  senate  stands  in  the  breach,  r<?ady  to  defend  the  i 
and  to  relieve  the  distressics  of  the  people*  But,  witliaiil  the  cod* 
currence  o(  another  branch  of  congress,  which  ptighl  to  be  th«  iirel 
to  yield  it,  the  senate  alone  can  mnd  forth  no  act  tif  legmtoticHL 
Unaided,  it  can  do  no  positive  good;  \nil  it  has  va»t  preveiiiiv* 
power.  It  may  avart  and  arrewt  evil,  If  ii  cannot  rebuke  uj^urpatioiK 
Senaior^t  let  uy  remain  steadily  by  the  confttitoticm  and  Uic  country, 
in  this  most  porlcntoas  crisii* ;  let  us  oppose^  to  all  encroachtiieats 
and  !o  all  corrupt  ion,  a  manly,  resohitc,  and  un  com  prom  isiBg 
resii^tanee;  lf*t  uh  adopt  two  rulen,  from  which  we  will  never 
deviate,  in  deliberating  npon  all  nominalinn^.  In  the  first  phicfp 
lo  preserve  untarnished  and  unsuspecteil  \\w.  pnrity  of  cnn^^ss,  lei 
OS  negative  the  nominations  of  every  inejnbcr  for  any  oihee,  high 
or  low*  fort'iL^n  or  domestie,  until  the  aulhoniy  of  the  caoBtitution 
and  laws  h  fuliy  restored.  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  membef 
of  eilher  house  capable  of  being  inducnced  by  the  prospect  of 
advane^^mcnt  or  ]iromotion ;  1  would  be  the  last  to  make  such  an 
insinnaiiim  ;  but  su?^picion  is  abroad j  and  it  is  best,  in  these  times 
of  troulile  and  rcvohuion,  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  body  a^inst 
all  pos!^ibhi  imputalions-  For  nrn^,  whalever  others  mtiy  do,  I  liere 
deliheralely  avow  my  sell  led  determinalion,  whilst  I  retain  a  seat 
in  thi.'^  chamber,  to  act  in  conformity  to  lliut  rule*  In  pursuing  it, 
we   but  art   in  con  so  nn  nee  with   a  principle  proclaimed   by  the 
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States  that  we  represent ;  above  all,  worthy  of  the  name  of  Amer- 
ican freemen!  Let  us  'pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor,'  to  rescue  our  beloved  country  from  all  impending 
dangers.  And,  amidst  the  general  gloom  and  darkness  which 
prevail,  let  us  continue  to  present  one  unextinguished  light,  steadily 
burning,  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  of  the  constitution,  and  of  civil 
liberty. 


TOL.  II.  26 


f 

\  IN  THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITI 

» 

[Thk  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  the  s 
(rom  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  continued  d 
and  memorials  were  constantly  presented  to  tha 
from  the  pecuniary  pressure  occasioned  by 
JadoKHL  On  presentuig  one  of  these  memoi 
Mif  nmuksj 

(From  the  Natknal  IntelUfe] 

Mb.  Clay  took  occasion,  yesterda} 
8ome  memorials,  and  especially  one 
ooonty,  Pennsylvania,  to  animadvert 
bat  in  part  playfully,  to  the  present  st 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  memori 
said  ne  most  decidedly  entertained  i 
after  the  vote  by  one  branch  of  conj 
deposits  by  the  secretary  of  the  tre 
unconstitutional,  it  was  the  duty  of 
instantly  to  have  restored  the  deposits 
'  had  been  illegally  taken ;  and  such,  h 

j  course  of  any  secretary  c*"  the  treasu 

sense  of  the  fallibility  of  his  own  ji 
which  was  due  to  the  deliberate  opi 
house  of  representatives,  on  such  a  qi 
in  conflict  with  his  own.  Mr.  Clay 
either  house  of  congress,  a  single  inc 
ment  approved  of  the  removal  of  the 
indepenaently  of  party  considerations 
he  had  yet  to  meet  with  that  man. 
J  As  to  the  question  yesterday  add 

1  MaflRftohnSPffJI.   to    tVinc**    wrhn    hn\A    fk/. 
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country,  Mr.  Clay  said  he  was  himself  ready  to  concur  with  them 
in  fixing  the  earliest  practicable  day  for  adjournment,  after  passing 
the  bills  necessary  to  carry  on  the  government. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  contempt,  by  those  in 
power,  of  the  successive  evidences  of  public  opinion,  presented 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  it  was  easy  to  foresee. 
Already,  he  said,  the  whole  *  party'  was  crumbling  away;  sinking, 
like  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  undermined  by  the  torrent,  whole 
acres  at  a  time.  Why,  (said  Mr.  Clay,)  I  am  told  that  the  whole 
regency  of  New  York,  taking  the  alarm,  has  fled  from  Albany,  and 
taken  refuge  in  this  city.  Whether  they  would  or  would  not  be 
redemanded  by  governor  Marcy,  under  the  laws  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  he  could  not  say;  but  if  ihey  remained,  he 
hoped  they  would  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  all  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality due  to  such  distinguished  strangers.  For  himself,  he 
condoled  with  the  gentlemen,  in  this  the  trying  time  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to  bear  them  with 
manly  fortitude  and  christian  resignation. 

If  any  one  who  heard  this  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech  was  able  to 
look  grave  upon  it,  thank  heaven,  it  was  not  we. 

In  the  course  of  Wednesday's  debate,  Mr.  Clay  having 
denounced,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  omission 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  nominate  to  the  senate,  for 
confirmation  or  rejection,  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
other  officers,  though  the  senate  has  been  now  nearly  six  months  in 
f^ession;  Mr.  Webster  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  views 
of  this  subject  entertained  by  the  great  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  practiced  upon  by  every  administration  in  this  govern- 
ment, up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present.  For  this  purpose,  Mr. 
Webster  quoted  from  the  record  the  following: 

Message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  the  senate  of 

the  United  States. 

United  States,  February  9,  1790. 
Gentlemen  of  the  senate, 

Among  the  persons  appointed,  during  the  last  session,  to  offices 
under  the  national  government,  there  were  some  who  declined 
serving.  Their  names  and  offices  are  s|)ecified  in  the  first  column 
of  the  foregoing  list  I  supplied  these  vacancies,  agreeably  to  the 
constitution,  by  temporary  appointments,  which  you  will  find 
mentioned  in  the  second  column  of  the  list.  These  appointments 
will  expire  with  your  present  session,  and  indeed  ought  not  to 

ENDURE  LONGER  THAN  UNTIL  OTHERS  CAN  BE  REGULARLY  MADE. 

For  that  purpose,  I  now  nominate  to  you  the  persons  named  in  the 
third  column  of  the  list,  as  being  in  my  opinion  qualified  to  fill  the 
offices  opposite  to  their  names  in  the  first 

G.  WASHINGTON. 


ON  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUAEYK  1834 


[Tr*  his  annual  messafp  to  eonpeM,  m  DtcetrtWf^  1S:34,  p  red  dent  Jnckson  f^i^CTiD* 
^Tilled  Lhal  a  law  should  be  passed^  ftutyioriiing  r<pniaU  upon  French  pp^pftrty,  in 
sc  provision  should  not  he  ina4<S  for  th«  payment  of  the  claims  of  the  UniEed  Sutlv, 
'  aggressions  upon  out  cnmmerct,  by  Pmnep^  between  the  yenrs  1800  and  I8l1,  A 
talv  hftd  been  concluded  between  the  Iwo  giJve^rnment*^  tit  Pans,  in  lS3lj  by  whkb 
if  l^rench  had  a^^reed  To  pay  the  Unjteil  Stat*»*  iwetity-fjve  miihonii  of  franea^for 
oliations  on  the  comnni^ue  of  the  latter,  but  t ho  Frefich  chambcw  had  rtfasi^d  bo 
te  thfr  necessary  H[i  prop  nation  to  execute  the  trenty,  Th«  pje»tdeni>  tHeretbro, 
3posed  exlr^me  me^isures  fo  conj^ress,  \vhi<'h.  if  thi*y  hud  hpen  approved  oi.  by  Ibai 
dy^  would,  in  all  hiimi\n  probiibilily^  have  involved  Oic  two  nations  jn  war!  Mr. 
ay,  as  chairman  of  the  iommnU'e  or*  fnrei^'n  relatjons,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
lowini^,(li';^ppr(iV4*[l  of  siicli  a  course.  The  controversy  wsis  linaUy  seUlcd  through 
J  mlerv^entioii  of  Wjlham  the  fourth,  kinjj  of  Kiiijiaud, 
Mr     niav     from     the    committee    on     foreiirn    relaffnna.    rennr1i»d     th*     ffilliYwinff 
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that  war  with  the  utmost  vigor  which  the  arms  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  can  give  to  it  I  will  not  anticipate,  however,  such 
a  state  of  things;  nay,  I  feel  very  confident  that  such  a  rupture  will 
not  occur  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of  our  claim  upon  France  for  payment 
of  the  indemnity  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  in  entire  concurrence  with  the  executive.  The  opinion  of  the 
committee  is,  that  the  claims  stipulated  to  be  paid  are  founded  in 
justice ;  that  we  must  pursue  them ;  that  we  must  finally  obtain 
satisfaction  for  them,  and  to  do  so,  must,  if  necessary,  employ  such 
means  as  the  law  of  nations  justifies  and  the  constitution  has  placed 
within  our  power.  On  these  points  there  is  no  diversity  of  senti* 
ment  between  the  committee  and  the  president ;  there  could  be  no 
diversity  between  either  the  committee  or  the  president  and  any 
American  citizen. 

In  all  that  the  president  has  said  of  the  obligation  of  the  French 
government  to  make  the  stipulated  provision  for  the  claims,  the 
committee  entirely  concur.  If  the  president,  in  his  message,  after 
making  his  statement  of  the  case,  had  stopped  there,  and  abstained 
from  the  recommendation  of  any  specific  measure,  there  could  not 
have  been  possibly  any  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between 
him  and  any  portion  of  the  country.  But,  when  he  declares  the 
confidence  which  he  entertains  in  the  French  government;  when 
he  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  executive  branch  of  that 
government  is  honest  and  sincere  in  its  professions,  and  recites 
the  promise  by  it  of  a  renewed  effort  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill 
of  appropriation  by  the  French  chambers,  it  did  appear  to  the 
committee  inconsistent  with  these  professions  of  confidence,  that 
they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of  a  measure 
which  could  only  be  authorized  by  the  conviction  that  no  confi- 
dence, or,  at  least,  not  entire  confidence,  could  be  placed  in  the 
declaration  and  professions  of  the  French  government.  Confidence 
and  distrust  are  unnatural  allies.  If  we  profess  confidence  any 
where,  especially  if  that  confidence  be  but  for  a  limited  period,  it 
should  be  unaccompanied  with  any  indication  whatever  of  distrust; 
a  confidence  full,  free,  frank.  But  io  say,  as  the  president,  through 
our  minister,  has  said,  that  he  will  await  the  issue  of  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  chambers,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the  king,  and 
this,  too,  after  hearing  of  the  rejection  of  the  first  bill  of  appropri- 
ation by  the  chambers,  and  now,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
chambers  are  about  deliberating  on  the  subject,  to  throw  out  in  a 
message  to  congress  what  the  president  himself  considered  might 
possibly  be  viewed  as  a  menace,  appeared  to  the  committee,  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  executive,  and  to  the  high  and  patriotic 
purposes  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  induced  the  recommen- 
dation, to  be  inconsistent  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  seconded 
by  the  action  of  congress.     It  also  appeared  to  the  committee,  after 


the  distinct  recommendation  by  the  pn^sidivnt  on  thU  snbjaoti 
there  should  be  ^iome  expression  of  the  sense  of  coii^njiss  in  ragEid 
to  it,     Hucli  an  expression  is  proposed  by  f he  resolution  now  undef 
consideration. 

In  speculnting  upon  probabilities  in  regard  to  t)t4s  coQts6  of  the 
French  govenuncatj  in  reference  to  the  irealy,  four  enntJngeiicies 
might  be  ts apposed  to  arise — first,  that  the  Freneii  government  nmjf 
have  made  the  a p propria! ion  to  carry  the  treaty  inh*  "effcel  te/ar^ 
the  reception  of  \he  president-s  niessngc ;  second,  tbo  ehambefs 
may  make  the  a[»propritition  aj'ier  th«  reception  of  the  president's 
message,  and  notwithstanding  ihe  recommcndnlion  on  ibi^  subjcel 
contained  in  it;  third,  the  chambers  may,  in  r*on.seqnencc  of  ihul 
reeomrnendationT  hearing  of  it  before  they  r^hall  Inive  acted  fuuilly 
on  the  subjeclj  refuse  to  make  any  iip[iropnatian  until  vviiat  tli«y 
may  consider  a  menace  shall  have  been  explained  or  withdrawn ; 
or,  lourth^  they  may,  either  on  thai  ground,  or  on  the  ground  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  provisions  of  Uie  treaty >  refuse  to  past*  the 
bill  of  approjirimion.  Now,  in  any  of  these  contingencies,  after 
what  has  passed,  an  cxpresj^ion  of  die  si^nse  of  <'ongress  on  the 
subject  appears  to  me  indis|)ensablc,  cither  to  ihe  passage  of  the 
bill,  or  the  subsequent  payment  of  the  money,  if  jmssed* 

Suppose   the    bill   to  have   passed  before  ihe  reception  of  the 
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carried  out  by  the  passage  of  a  law  by  congress,  a  resolution  like 
this  will  furnish  the  evidence  desired  of  the  disposition  of  congress. 

If,  indeed,  upon  the  reception  of  the  president's  message  the 
chambers  shall  have  refused  to  make  the  appropriation,  they  will 
have  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  not  attending  to  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  powers  of  this  government,  and  informing  themselves 
"whether  those  branches  which  alone  can  give  effect  to  the  president's 
recommendation,  would  respond  to  it.  But,  if  they  take  the  other 
course  suggested,  that  of  suspending  action  on  the  bill  until  they 
ascertain  whether  the  legislative  department  of  the  government 
coincides  with  the  executive  in  the  contingent  measure  recom- 
mended, they  will  then  find  that  the  president's  recommendation— 
the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  one  high  in  authority,  indeed, 
having  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  peoplci 
wielding  the  executive  power  of  the  nation,  but  still  an  inchoate 
act,  having  no  effect  whatever  without  the  legislative  action — had 
not  been  responded  to  by  congress,  and  so  forth.  Thus  under 
all  contingencies  happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
adapted  to  any  one  of  those  contingencies,  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  can  do  no  mischief  in  any  event,  but  is  eminently 
calculated  to  prevent  mischief,  and  to  secure  the  very  object  which 
the  president  doubtless  proposed  to  accomplish  by  his  recom- 
mendation. 

I  will  not  now  consume  any  more  time  of  the  house  by  further 
remarks,  but  will  resume  my  seat  with  the  intimation  of  ray  willing- 
ness to  modify  the  resolution  in  any  manner,  not  changing  its  result, 
which  may  be  calculated  to  secure,  what  on  such  an  occasion 
would  be  so  highly  desirable,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate  in 
its  favor.  I  believe  it,  however,  all-essential  that  there  should  be  a 
declaration  that  congress  do  not  think  it  expedient,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France,  to  pass 
any  law  whatever  concerning  them. 

[After  brief  remarks  by  several  other  members,  tlie  resolution  was  slightly  modified 
and  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.] 


ON  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS, 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  4,  lf33. 


[Thk  situation  of  the  Indian  tribei  wilhiti  th«  bouadarlM  <*f  the  aiate  of  Georjei* 
Tas  long  a  suWctof  i^mtroversy  between  that  ftiatd  ai>*J  the  United  States  ;  it  hnving 
■een  conlemlpu  that  thu  geneml  gov  eminent  wer*?  bound,  by  iormvr  contmctt  wit  ft 
he  stilt 0,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  till©  to  th«  land*  ot^cupifd  by  thcni»  and  lo  pravide 
5r  tb<*if  femoval  iherofionij  which  lansis  wi^mj  then  tw  Iwlong  lo  ibe  stale,  m  Sfcy, 
Syt),  a  bill,  providing  Ibr  the  femoval  csf  the  Cherokee«  tram  the  limits  of  Georgia  to 
errilciries  ol'the  United  Stales  west  of  the  Miaaissippi  river,  \va*  parsed  by  congress  i 
lit  EtiJcrh  wns  the  reluctance  of  these  Intliantto  temove^  th«.t^  during  a  pedod  of  liv* 
enira  ihereafler,  only  fibout  one  fourth  of  their  number  had  emigrated.  The  Auffer* 
tLj^s  of  ihoae  who  remaineJ,  fiom  the  wron^^s  per|K?tnit(?d  upon  m<^m  by  the  white», 
xcited  a  deep  sympathy  in  their  behall  ainon^  the  people  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
Iherokees  frequently  sent  meiiHiriala  to  eontjress,  nakin^  for  relief;  in  presenling  one 
f  which,  Mr.  Clny  mmi**  the  joljowin^  remarks,  in  which  will  be  found  much  valu* 
ble  infiTrmLauin  on  an  inlert^stiiii;  subjecL  His  opinions  and  sentiments  will  accord 
viih  IhfiHe  of  everv  rjhLlanthionniit.l 
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c{  emigration.  They  present  a  case  which  appeals  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  congress.  They  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
continue  to  live  under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand,  passed  by 
authority  in  which  they  have  no  share,  promulgated  in  language  of 
which  nothing  is  known  to  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  estab- 
lishing rules  for  their  government  entirely  unadapted  to  their  nature, 
education,  and  habits.  They  say  that  destruction  is  hanging  over  them 
if  they  remain ;  that,  their  right  of  self-government  being  destroyed, 
though  they  are  sensible  of  all  the  privations,  hardships,  and  suf- 
ferings of  banishment  from  their  native  homes,  they  prefer  exile, 
with  liberty,  to  residence  in  their  homes,  with  slavery.  They  implore, 
therefore,  the  intervention  of  the  general  government,  to  provide 
for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish  guaran- 
tees, never  hereafter  to  be  violated,  of  the  possession  of  the  lands 
to  be  acquired  by  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  perpetual 
right  of  self-government.  This  was  the  object  of  the  resolutions 
and  petition  which  he  was  about  to  offer  to  the  senate. 

But  I  have  thought  that  this  occasion  was  one  which  called  upon 
me  to  express  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  hold  in  relation 
to  this  entire  subject,  as  respects  not  only  the  emigrating  Indians, 
but  those  also  who  are  desirous  to  remain  at  home ;  in  short,  to 
express,  in  concise  terms,  my  views  of  the  relations  between  the 
Indian  tribes  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  both 
parties,  and  the  duties  of  this  government  in  regard  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians  were  to  be  ascertained  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  numerous  treaties  made  with 
them  by  the  United  States.  It  was  not  his  pur})osc  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  senate  to  all  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with 
Indian  tribes  bearing  on  this  particular  topic ;  but  he  felt  constrained 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  some  portions  of  those  treaties 
which  have  been  made  with  the  Cherokees,  and  to  the  memorable 
treaty  of  Greenville,  which  had  terminated  the  war  that  previously 
thereto  for  many  years  raged  between  the  United  States  and  the  north- 
western Indian  tribes.  He  found,  upon  consulting  the  collection 
of  Indian  treaties  in  his  hand,  that  within  the  last  half  century, 
fourteen  different  treaties  had  been  concluded  with  the  Cherokees, 
the  first  of  which  bore  date  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  one  or  more 
of  which  had  been  concluded  under  every  administration  of  the 
general  government,  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  present  time, 
except  the  present  administration,  and  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it.  The  treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  first  in  the  series,  was 
concluded  in  1775,  in  the  third  article  of  which  *  the  said  Indians, 
for  themselves  and  their  respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowl- 
edge all  the  Cherokees  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whatsoever,^  The 
fifth  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides,  that  *  if  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  person,  not  being  an  Indian,  shall  attempt 
VOL.  II.  27 
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The  next  trraty   in   the  stairs,  v 

establishment  ol'  llie  jj^overninent  of  t 

pices  of  the  father  of  his  eoiuitry,  was 

the  Holston,  and  contains  the  follow 

United  States  solemnly  guaranty  U 

lands  not  hereby  ceded.'     This,  Mr. 

assurance  of  protection,  and  so  fortl 

lights  of  the  Chcrokees  to  the  land 

to  which  he  would  call  the  attentio 

in  1794,  also  under  the  auspices 

declares  as  follows.   '  The  undersigi 

the  department  of  war,  being  authoi 

the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  th 

2  undersigned  chiefs  and  warriors,  in 

'■  of  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  are  i 

';:  and  friendship  between  the  said  p 

*  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  said  tre 

'\  and  purposes,  in  full  force,  and  bin 

4'^  well  in  respect  to  the  boundaries  the 

■J  respects  whatever.'      This  treaty,  i 

JY  guarantee  contained  in  the  precedi 

31  binding  and  obligatory  upon  the  f 

'•  Again,  in  another  treaty,  concludi 

J  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Stat< 

lations.   *  Article  2.  The  treaties  s 

contracting  parties  are  acknowledf 

force ;  together  with  the  constructioi 

tive  articles,  and  so  to  continue.'     ' . 

,  daries  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  as 

existing  treaties  between  the  parties 

where  not  altered  by  the  present  tre. 

There  were  other  provisions,  in  o 
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poftion  was  desirous  to  go  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  that  treaty, 
the  fifth  article,  after  several  other  stipulations,  concludes  as  follows. 
*  And  it  is  further  stipulated,  that  the  treaties  heretofore  between  the 
Cherokee  nation  and  the  United  States  are  to  continue  in  full  force 
with  both  parts  of  the  nation,  and  both  parts  thereof  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  old  nation  enjoyed  under 
the  aforesaid  treaties ;  the  United  States  reserving  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing factories,  a  military  post,  and  roads,  within  the  boundaries 
above  defined.'  And  to  this  treaty,  thus  emphatically  renewing 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  is  signed  the  name, 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated 
h,  of  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  stipulations  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  nation, 
to  which,  Mr.  Clay  said,  he  thought  proper  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  senate.  He  would  now  turn  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  conclu- 
ded about  forty  years  ago,  recognising  some  general  principles 
applicable  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Clay  then  quoted  the  fifth  article  of 
that  treaty,  as  follows.  '  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about 
the  Indian  lands  relinquished  by  the  United  States  in  the  fourth 
article,  it  is  now  explicitly  declared,  that  the  meaning  of  that  relin- 
quishment is  this :  the  Indian  tribes  who  have  a  right  to  those  lands 
are  quietly  to  enjoy  them,  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon 
so  long  as  they  please,  without  any  molestation  from  the  United 
States ;  but  when  those  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  disposed  to 
sell  their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  are  to  be  sold  only  to  the 
United  States ;  and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  will  protect 
all  the  said  Indian  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands 
against  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  against  all  other  white 
persons  who  intrude  upon  the  same.  And  the  said  Indian  tribes 
again  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
said  United  States,  and  no  other  power  whatever.' 

Such,  sir,  are  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes.  And  what  are 
those  rights  ?  They  are,  that  the  Indians  shall  live  under  their  own 
customs  and  laws;  that  they  shall  live  upon  their  own  lands, 
hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  please, 
without  interruption  or  molestation  of  any  sort  from  the  white 
people  of  the  United  States,  acknowledging  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  of  no  other  power  whatever ; 
that  when  they  no  longer  wish  to  keep  the  lands,  they  shall  sell 
them  only  to  the  United  States,  whose  government  thus  secures  to 
itself  the  preemptive  right  of  purchase  in  them.  These  rights,  so 
secured  by  successive  treaties  and  guarantees,  have  also  been 
recognised  on  several  occasions,  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunals. 
Mr.  Clay  here  quoted,  from  an  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  a 
passage,  declaring  that  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an 
unquestionable  and  heretofore  unquestioned  right  to  their  land, 
until  it  shall  be  extinguished  by  voluntary  cession  to  this  government 


3  P  EEi;  ttE» 


HENRY 


But  it  13  not  at  home  atone  that  llie  rlghla  of  ihe  Indians  wilhin 
tlip  liiTiits  of  ilie  Ujiited  Btatea  have  been  rt'co^ibed*  Not  only 
has  ilie  extiiitivt^j  the  conffreaa  of  the  United  Slates^  and  the 
supreme  court,  rLcogtiiscd  these  rights,  but  in  one  of  ihe  most 
important  epochs  of  this  government,  and  on  out*  of  the  mogt 
solemn  oceusions  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  Xh^sm 
rights  of  tht^  Indian  tribes  have  been  Jicknowledgrd*  YotL,  siiTf 
(addresi^in^  ilie  prunident  of  the  senate,)  will  under^tiind  meat«ince 
to  refer  lo  ihe  jie^oliation  Jx*t\veen  llie  government  of  (ireat  Britnin 
and  that  of  tlie  IJniled  States,  which  Had  for  ita  object  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  laic  war  between  the  two  countries.  Sir,  it  raiiBt  be 
within  your  recollection,  and  that  of  every  member  of  the  senate, 
ihaJ  the  fiinge  npon  which  that  negotiation  turned,  ihc  ground  upon 
whifli  it  was  for  a  long  lime  apprt-hended  ihal  the  conference 
between  the  commissioners  wonhl  lerjnimite  in  n  ruptun?  of  the 
negotiation  bctwern  the  two  conntnes,  wks,  the  eiaim  brought 
forward,  on  that  n Memorable  occasion,  by  Great  Britain j  in  behalf 
of  the  Indian?*  wilhin  the  limits  of  the  United  States*  l!  wlU  be 
recollected  llitit  yiie  advanced^  art  a  principle  from  which  ?he  would 
not  recede,  n^  a  shi*'  quti  mnii  again  and  again,  dnring  the  progress 
of  the  neguliation,  ihal  the  Indians,  as  her  allirs^, should  be  included 
in  the  treaty  of  peuec  which  the  negotiator!*  were  abotit  forming; 
that  tlim^  rihould  have  a   oermanent  houndarv  aasiirned  ihem.  and 
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which  had  planted  colonies  in  America,  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  contrasting  the  lenity,  kindness,  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  United  States,  with  the  rigor  and  severity  of  other 
powers,  the  American  negotiators  expressed  themselves  as  follows. 

*  From  the  rigor  of  this  system,  however,  as  practiced  by  Great 
Britain,  and  all  the  other  European  powers  in  America,  the  humane 
and  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States  has  voluntarily  relaxed.  A 
celebrated  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  to  whose  authority  British 
jarists  have  taken  particular  satisfaction  in  appealing,  after  stating, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  the  legitimacy  of  colonial  settlements 
in  America,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  rights  of  uncivilized  Indian 
tribes,  has  taken  occasion  to  praise  the  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
and  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  having  purchased  of  the 
Indians  the  lands  they  resolved  to  cultivate,  notwithstanding  their 
being  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this 
example  which  the  United  Slates,  since  they  became  by  their  inde- 
pendence the  sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have  adopted  and  organized 
kUo  a  political  system.  Under  that  system  the  Indians  residing  in 
the  United  States  are  so  far  independent,  that  they  live  vnder  their 
own  customs^  and  not  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that 
their  rights  upon  the  lands  where  they  inhabit  or  hunt  are  secured 
to  them  by  boundaries  defined  in  amicable  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  themselves;  and  that  whenever  those  boundaries 
are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary  treaties,  by  which 
they  receive  from  the  United  States  ample  compensation  for  every 
right  they  have  to  the  lands  ceded  by  them,'  and  so  forth. 

The  correspondence  was  further  continued ;  and,  finally,  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  proposed  an  article  to 
'which  the  American  commissioners  assented,  the  basis  of  which  is, 
a  declaration  of  what  is  the  state  of  the  law  between  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  then  proposed 
a  further  article,  which  declared  that  the  United  States  should 
endeavor  to  restore  peace  to  the  Indians  who  had  acted  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain,  together  with  all  the  rights,  possessions,  privileges, 
and  immunities  which  they  possessed  prior  to  the  year  ISll,  that 
is,  antecedently  to  the  war  between  England  and  the  United  States; 
in  consideration  that  Great  Britain  would  terminate  the  war,  so  far 
as  respected  the  Indians  who  had  been  allies  of  the  United  States, 
and  restore  to  them  all  the  rights,  privileges,  possessions,  and  immu- 
nities which  these  also  had  enjoyed  previously  to  the  same  period 
Mf  President,  I  here  state  my  solemn  belief,  that  if  the  American 
commissioners  had  not  declared  the  laws  between  the  Indians  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  to  be  such 
as  4hey  are  stated  to  be  in  the  extracts  I  have  read  to  the  senate ;  if 
they  had  then  stated  that  any  one  state  of  this  union  who  happened 
to  have  Indians  residing  within  its  limitfe,  possessed  the  right  of 
extending  over  them  the  laws  of  such  state,  and  of  taking  their 
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am\^,  %rhrii  ajid  liow  it  pleased^  thai  ihc  effect  would  have  been  a 
irL>luniTti!itjii  ol*  the  war,  1  again  declare  my  most  solemn  belief 
[\\i\  (irt^Ml  Iliiuiiiu  who  assenled  witli  great  reluctance  to  this 
miHiiil  siijnUitiiijji  witli  rcsipecl  to  the  Indians,  never  would  have 
une  it  a  I  all,  hut  under  a  conviction  of  the  correspondence  of 
those'  prhi('j[)lt's  u[  Indian  international  law,  (if  1  may  use  such  a 
jhrn^r,)  with  Jhoso  which  the  United  Stales  government  had 
cs|T<'fkui  p\  rr  7iin{'e  the  piTiud  of  our  independence. 
yir,  if  1  uui  ri^^hl  jii  lliisjel  me  ask  whether  in  adopting  the  new 

ide  which  iit>\\  prrvaiift,  and  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
itive  hi  I'll  uju]ij)h'{l  on^  and  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  Ire atiee 
invf  hrru  (ii^^ri'i^nrdod,  we  are  not  chargt-^able  witii  having  induced 
hnl  pnsvrr  ti>   tnnrlude  a  peace  with  ua  by  suggestions  utterly 

afiiundt'il  inni  MTuneoUii  ? 

Alusi  ni  ]\\v  irt'SLiies  between  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  and 
lie  Uiiilrd  SiuH'r^  h;ive  been  submitled  to  the  senate  for  ratifieatiDD, 

ul  tIk-  sniuti"  Uiivc  at'tcd  upon  them  in  confornnty  with  their 
(UistilulitJimI  pu\viT»  Besides  the  action  of  the  senale,  as  a  legis- 
alivi^  liiulvn  iii  ihe  cnacnnenl  of  law.i  in  conformity  with  iheir  stip- 

ktiioii?^,  reirnhiuiiiT  fhi^  inU.rLnur^c  of  our  rllizi'iiii  widi  lliat  nation, 
t  [jMs  ihU\\  in  jl^  hi  [inrsili'  character,  and  coniinntnl  ilic  treaties 
hrnisrIvLS  U\  ihr  iHinstitntii>nal  niajfjrily  of  Iwti  thirds  of  its 
iifiolx'rs,      TliiH  hnw  Thnsi"  ircatin.^  bi^eii  siiiiflioned  hv  the  govern- 
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ated  only  by  feelings  of  grief,  feelings  of  sorrow,  and  of  profound 
regret,  irresistibly  called  forth  by  a  contemplation  of  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  these  unfortunate  people  have  been  reduced  by 
acts  of  legislation  proceeding  from  one  of  the  states  of  this  confed- 
eracy. I  again  assure  the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that, 
if  it  has  become  my  painful  duty  to  comment  upon  some  of  these 
acts,  I  do  it  not  with  any  desire  to  place  them,  or  the  state  they 
represent,  in  an  invidious  position ;  but  because  Georgia  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  in  the  career,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
utter  annihilation  of  every  Indian  right,  and  because  she  has 
certainly,  in  the  promotion  of  it,  far  outstripped  every  other  slate  in 
the  union. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  various  acts  of  the  state  in  reference  to 
the  Indians  within  her  bounds ;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  be  under 
some  mistake  in  reference  to  them ;  and  if  I  am,  no  one  will 
correct  the  error  more  readily,  or  with  greater  pleasure. 

If,  however,  I  had  all  those  laws  in  my  hands,  I  should  not  now 
attempt  to  read  them.  Instead  of  this,  it  will  be  sujfficient  for  me 
to  state  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  them  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  in  that  state.  And 
here  follows  a  list  of  what  has  been  done  by  her  legislature.  Her 
first  act  was  to  abolish  the  government  of  these  Cherokees.  No 
human  community  can  exist  without  a  government  of  some  kind; 
and  the  Cherokees,  imitating  our  example,  and  having  learned 
from  us  something  of  the  principles  of  a  free  constitution, 
established  for  themselves  a  government  somewhat  resembling 
our  own.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  us  what  its  form  was.  They 
always  had  had  some  government  among  them  ;  and  we  guarantied 
to  them  the  right  of  living  under  iheir  own  laws  and  customs,  unmo- 
lested by  any  one;  insomuch  that  our  own  citizens  were  outlawed 
should  they  presume  to  interfere  with  them.  What  particular 
regulations  they  adopted,  in  the  management  of  their  humble  and 
limited  concerns,  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 
However;  the  very  first  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature  was,  to 
abolish  all  government  of  every  sort  among  these  people,  and  to 
extend  the  laws  and  government  of  the  state  of  Georgia  over  them. 
The  next  step  was  to  divide  their  territory  into  counties;  the  next, 
to  survey  the  Cherokee  lands;  and  the  last,  to  distribute  this  land 
among  the  citizens  of  Georgia  by  lottery,  giving  to  every  head  of 
a  family  one  ticket,  and  the  prize  in  land  that  should  be  drawn 
against  it  To  be  sure  there  were  many  reservations  for  the  heads 
of  Indian  families;  and  of  how  much  did  gentlemen  suppose?  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  only^  and  this  to  include  their  improve- 
ments. But  even  to  this  lim'ted  possession  the  poor  Indian  was  to 
have  no  fee  simple  title ;  he  was  to  hold  as  a  mere  occupant,  at  the 
will  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  for  just  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  aa 
the  might  think  proper.     The  laws  at  the  same  time  gave  him  no 
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one  political  right,  whatever.  He  could  not  become  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  nor  could  he  hold  any  office  under  state 
authority,  nor  could  he  vote  as  an  elector.  He  possessed  not  one 
single  right  of  a  freeman;  no;  not  even  the  poor  privilege  of 
testifying  to  his  wrongs  in  the  character  of  a  witness  in  the  courts 
of  Georgia,  or  in  any  matter  of  controversy,  whatsoever. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Greorgia,  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  They  were  not  all  passed 
at  one  session;  they  were  enacted,  time  after  time,  as  the  state 
advanced  further  and  further  in  her  steps  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  and  annihilation  of  all  Indian 
rights ;  until,  by  a  recent  act  of  the  same  body,  the  courts  of  the 
state  itself  are  occluded  against  the  Indian  sufferer,  and  he  is 
actually  denied  an  appeal  even  to  foreign  tribunals,  in  the  erection 
and  in  the  laws  of  which  he  had  no  voice,  there  to  complain  of  his 
wrongs.  If  he  enters  the  hall  of  Georgia's  justice,  it  is  upon  a 
surrender  at  the  threshold  of  all  his  rights.  The  history  of  this  last 
law,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  this ;  when  the  previous  law  of 
the  state  dividing  the  Indian  lands  by  lottery  was  passed,  some 
Indians  made  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the  slate,  and 
applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  proceeding;  and  such  was  the 
undeniable  justice  of  their  plea,  that  the  judge  found  himself 
unable  to  refuse  it,  and  he  granted  the  injunction  sought  It  vras 
that  injunction  which  led  to  the  passage  of  this  act ;  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  which  I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  senate.  And 
first  to  the  title  of  the  act ;  *  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 
more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  government  and  protection  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to 
prescribe  the  bounds  of  their  occupant  claims;  and  also  to 
aulliorize  grants  to  issue  for  lots  drawn  in  the  late  land  and  gold 
lotteries '  —  ah,  sir,  it  was  the  pursuit  of  f^oM  which  led  the  Spanish 
invader  to  desolate  the  fair  nelds  of  Mexico  and  Peru  —  *and  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain  parts 
thereof  into  execution ;  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  such  agent,  and  to 
punish  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians  from  enrolling  for 
emigration,  passed  the  twentieth  of  December,  1833.'  Well,  sir, 
this  bill  goes  on  to  provide,  *  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent 
or  agents  appointed  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  under  the 
authority  of  this  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  to  report  to 
him  the  number,  district,  and  section  of  all  lots  of  land  subject 
to  be  granted  by  the  provisions  of  said  act,  which  he  may  be 
recjuired  to  do  by  the  drawer,  or  his  agent,  or  the  person  claiming 
the  same;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  excellency  the  governor, 
upon  the  application  of  the  drawer  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  lots,  his 
or  her  special  agents,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  drawer  may  have 
bom  fide  conveyed  the  same,  his  agent  or  assigns,  to  issue  a  grant 
therefor ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of^  the  said  agent  or  agents,  upon 
the  production  of  the  grant  so  issue^l  as  aforesaid  by  the  grantor. 
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biB  or  her  agent,  or  the  person,  or  his  or  her  agent  to  whom  said 
land  so  granted  as  aforesaid  may  have  been  bond  fide  conveyed,  to 
deliver  possession  of  said  granted  lot  to  the  said  grantee,  or  person 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  same  imdcr  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  and  his  excellency  the 
governor  is  hereby  authorized,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
said  agent  is  impeded  or  resisted  in  delivering  such  possession,  by 
a  force  which  he  cannot  overcome,  to  order  out  a  sufficient  force  to 
carry  the  power  of  said  agent  or  agents  fully  into  effect,  and  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  same  out  of  the  contingent  fund;  provided 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  inter- 
ference of  the  said  agent  between  two  or  more  individuals  claiming 
possession,  by  virtue  of  tides  derived  from  a  grant  from  the  state 
to  any  lot' 

Thus,  after  the  state  of  Georgia  had  distributed  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  by  lottery,  and  the  drawers  of  prizes  were  authorized  to 
receive  grants  of  the  land  drawn,  and  with  these  grants  in  their 
hand  were  authorized  to  demand  of  the  agent  of  the  state, 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  soil  thus 
obtained ;  and  if  any  resistance  to  their  entry  should  be  made,  and 
who  was  to  make  it  but  a  poor  Indian  ?  the  governor  is  empowered 
to  turn  out  the  military  force  of  the  state,  and  enable  the  agent  to 
take  possession  by  force,  without  trial,  without  judgment,  and 
without  investigation. 

But,  should  there  be  two  claimants  of  the  prize,  should  two  of 
the  ticket-holders  dispute  their  claim  to  the  same  lot,  then  no 
military  force  was  to  be  used.  It  was  only  when  the  resistance 
was  by  an  Indian  —  it  was  only  when  Indian  rights  should 
come  into  collision  with  the  alleged  rights  of  the  state  of  Georgia— 
that  the  strong  hand  of  military  power  was  instantly  to  interpose. 

The  next  section  of  the* act  is  in  these  words:  'and  be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person  dispossessed 
of  a  lot  of  land  under  this  act,  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory, 
shall  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  of  the  inferior  court,  and 
make  affidavit  that  he  or  she  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed 
under  or  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  aforesaid  act,  and 
file  said  affidavit  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
county  in  which  said  land  shall  lie,  such  person  upon  giving  bond 
and  security  in  the  clerk's  office  for  the  costs  to  accrue  on  the  trial, 
shall  be  permitted  within  ten  days  from  such  dispossessing  to  enter 
an  appeal  to  said  superior  court  and  at  said  court  the  judge  shall 
canse  an  issue  to  be  made  up  between  the  appellant  and  the  person 
o  whom  possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  by  either  of  said 
agents,  which  said  issue  shall  be  in  the  following  form.' 

[Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  here  inteqiosed ;  and  havins:  obtained  Mr.  Clay's  consent 
to  explain,  stated  that  heliad  unfortunately  not  been  in  the  senate  when  the  honorable 
ienator  commenced  his  speech ;  but  had  learned  that  it  was  in  support  of  a  memoriml 
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fmm  re r tain  Cher&kee  Indiiai  in  Ihe  stat0  ^  Georgia,  who  deiired  1o  «tiii$ta.te,  H* 
mtjsi  be  ;RTmiUeJ  to  saur,  thai  the  c uiT«*fit  of  the  KononLble  «enalof'£  rerttarka  did  n«t 
tuLt  remiirkably  well  tb^  subject  of  mich  i»  in^inori*L  A  ineEXioria-l  of  it  ^lilTrr^at  kind 
had  bticii  preaenledf  atid  which  the  comiDiti^t'  on  ludtaa  ajfsifi  hod  befare  it^  to  whieh 
the  si^nalcsr's  remiirka  woald  beUer  apply.  The  present  di&r.ussioa  was  whoUy  unex- 
pected, and  tt  teemed  to  hina  not  in  coniiatifncy  with  the  objiret  of  the  iciemvrM  h# 

Mr.  Clay  replied  ^  that  he  was  truly  aorry  the  honorabk'*  gnitl^ 
man  had  bt'en  aUsenl  when  he  cunimcacv^cl  aprnking.  He  had 
delayed  preseiUing  the  memonftl/becaust;  he  cibstTved  ihrit  nejiher 
of  I  lie  sejiators  from  Georgia  was  in  hb  ewfiil,  uiifU  ihe  hour  when 
Ihey  niighl  be  expected  lu  be  present,  and  when  one  of  thetn, 
(Mr.  King,)  had  ainually  taken  hia  seat.  If  the  honorable  seaatcvr 
had  bt^en  present  lie  would  have  heard  Mr,  Cluy  say  that  he  ihottght 
the  preieniaiioji  uf  the  tuemorial  a  fit  occasion  to  express  his  Bcnti- 
mems^  not  only  louehinf*  the  ritfhfs  of  xlicm  individual  pelitioners, 
but  on  the  rightji  of  all  tlie  Indian  tril>e!?,  and  their  p?lation*  to  ibis 
governnienl.  And  if  he  would  have  but  a  lilde  patience  he  would 
find  that  il  was  l\Ir.  Clay^s  iatenlian  to  present  propositions  which 
went  to  embrace  both  resolutions- 
Mr*  Clay  now  resumed  the  eourse  of  his  speech.  And  here, 
Mr  President,  let  me  pause,  and  invite  the  attention  of  the  senate 
to  tlie  provitiion  in  the  ael  of  {icorgja  which  I  was  readhig,  (the 
©ubstanee  of  whic  h  Mr.  Clay  here  repeated,)  that  is,  that   he   may 
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gofld  cause  shall  be  shown  for  a  continuance,  and  the  same  party  shall  not  he  permitted 
to  continue  said  cause  more  than  once,  except  for  unavoidable  providential  cause ;  nor 
■hall  said  court  at  the  instance  of  either  party  pass  any  order  or  grant  any  injunction 
to  stay  said  cause,  nor  permit  to  be  engraAed  on  said  cause  any  other  proceeding!, 
whatever.' ' 

At  the  same  time,  we  find,  by  another  enactment,  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  Creorgia  are  restrained  from  granting  injunctions,  so 
that  the  only  form  in  which  the  Indian  can  come  before  them,  is  in 
the  form  of  an  appeal ;  and  in  this,  the  very  first  step  is  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  the  rights  he  holds  by  treaty,  and  the  unqualified 
admission  of  the  rights  of  his  antagonist,  as  conferred  by  the  laws 
of  Georgia;  and  the  court  is  expressly  prohibited  from  putting  any 
thing  else  upon  the  record.  Why  ?  do  we  not  all  know  the  reason? 
If  the  poor  Indian  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  plea  stating  his  rights, 
and  the  court  should  then  decide  against  him,  the  cause  would  go 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court;  the  decision  could  be  reex- 
amined, could  be  annulled,  and  the  authority  of  treaties  vindicated. 
But,  to  prevent  this,  to  make  it  impossible,  he  is  compelled,  on 
entering  the  court,  to  renounce  his  Indian  rights,  and  the  court  is 
forbidden  to  put  any  thing  on  record  which  can  bring  up  a  decision 
upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  observations  I 
have  made,  I  am  actuated  by  no  other  feelings  than  such  as  ought 
to  be  in  the  breast  of  every  honest  man,  the  feelings  of  common 
justice.  I  would  say  nothing,  I  would  whisper  nothing,  I  would 
insinuate  nothing,  I  would  think  nothing,  which  can,  in  the  remo- 
test  degree,  cause  irritation  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  of  any  senator 
here,  of  any  slate  in  this  union ;  I  have  too  much  respect  for  every 
member  of  the  confederacy.  I  feel  nothing  but  grief  for  the 
wretched  condition  of  these  most  unfortunate  people,  and  every 
emotion  of  my  bosom  dissuades  me  from  the  m^e  of  epithets  that 
might  raise  emotions  which  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  senate 
from  the  justice  of  their  claims.  I  forbear  to  apply  to  this  law  any 
epithet  of  any  kind.  Sir,  no  epithet  is  needed.  The  features  of 
the  law  itself;  its  warrant  for  the  interposition  of  military  power, 
when  no  trial  and  no  judgment  has  been  allowed;  its  denial  of 
any  appeal,  unless  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  first  renounce  his 
own  rights,  and  admit  the  rights  of  his  opponent;  features  such 
as  these  are  enough  to  show  what  the  true  character  of  the  act  is, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  epithets,  were  I  even  capable  of 
applying  any. 

The  senate  will  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  military  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  made  to  bear  upon 
these  Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in  forming,  jud^^ing 
upon,  or  executing  the  laws  under  which  he  is  placed,  and  without 
even  the  poor  privilege  of  establishing  the  injury  he  may  have 
suffered,  by  Indian  evidence;  nay,  worse  still,  not  even  by  the 
evidence  of  a  white  man !     Because  the  renunciation  of  his  rights 
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jrL'i.'ludL*rv  all  cvidi'nce,  while  or  black,  civilized  or  savage.     There 

hon  hu  lit'ji,  \vi\\\  his  property,  hia  rights,  and  every  privilege  which 

uukt's  hiiiurin  rxi>lciicc  desirable,  at  the  mere  mercy  of  the   state 

>f  (  MHjri<ia ;  ;i  slaEts  ia  ^vhose  government  or  laws  he  has  no  voice. 

ir,  ii  is  iiijpossihle  for  the  most  active  imagination  lo  conceive  a 

onditinu  n(   hmiirui  society  more  perfectly  ^Telched.     Shall   I  be 

llold  Uial  the  eundilion  of  the  African  slave  is  worse?    No,  sir;  no, 

ir.     li  is  not  worM*.     The  interest  of  the  master  makes  it  at  once 

|lii:=  duly  and  his  iiK^linaiion,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  the 

heJitrlj  <i{  his  rhivr;  for  wiihout  these,  he  would  be  unprofitable. 

But  1 1  \m\]v  :mnI  inierest  render  the  master  prompt  in  vindicating 

the  rii^hl?4  ul"  h\<  >hi.ve,  and  protecting  him  from  the  oppression  of 

csilieiv;  Lintl  tljr  liiws  secure  to  him   the  amplest  means  lo   do  so. 

Bm  \\\nK  \\\\ni   liuiiian  being,  stands  in  the  relation  of  master  or 

any  otluT  ri'lHiiuiu  which  makes  him  interested  in  the  preservalion 

a  IK  I  pruli.'rn<ni  uf  the   poor  Indian  thus  degraded  and  miserable? 

Til  nisi  <jui   Iripfij   hiirriun  society,  without  the  sympathies  of  any, 

|and   pliK^rd  sviihniii  ihe  pale  of  common  justice,  who  is  thereto 

roiccl  him,  iir  In  ilrft.*nd  his  ris^hls? 

Surli,  Mr.  Pn^-i|ih'iiT.  is  ilir  prtv^t'iit  toiidiuon  of  the,^e  Cherokee 
ruMiiorialisIr^.  \s'ho>r  niM*  il  is  jiiv  iliity  In  snljiuit  lo  the  considera- 
Urn  uf  \\\r  si'inih*.  'I'hcn'  nuiains  but  one  inori*  inquiry  bi-fore  I 
nur[n[h%     Is  \\irir  ;inv  la.Mi'nv  wilhin  \}\v  scojir  nf  ihr*  p^nvtTs  of 
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Wny  have  we  assigned  them  limits  of  territory  ?  Why  have  we 
declared  that  they  shall  enjoy  their  homes  in  peace,  without  molesta- 
tion from  any  ?  If  the  United  States  government  has  contracted 
these  serious  obligations,  it  ought,  before  the  Indians  were  reduced 
by  our  assurances  to  rely  upon  our  engagement,  to  have  explained 
to  them  its  want  of  authority  to  make  the  contract.  Before  we 
pretend  to  Great  Britain,  to  Europe,  to  the  civilized  world,  that 
such  were  the  rights  we  would  secure  to  the  Indians,  we  ought  to 
have  examined  the  extent  and  the  grounds  of  our  own  rights  to  do 
so.  But  is  such,  indeed,  our  situation  ?  No,  sir.  Georgia  has 
shut  her  courts  against  these  Indians.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  3b 
cpen  ours.  Have  we  not  the  right  ?  What  says  the  constitution  ? 
*  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity, 
arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority.' 

But  here  was  a  case  of  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  the  local  laws ;  and  here  was  the  very  case  which  the 
constitution  contemplated,  when  it  declared  that  the  power  of  the 
federal  judiciary  should  extend  to  all  cases  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  was  fully  within  the  competence 
of  congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  provide  the 
manner  in  which  the  Cherokees  might  have  their  rights  decided, 
because  a  grant  of  the  means  was  included  in  the  grant  of  juris- 
diction. It  was  competent,  then,  for  congress  to  decide,  whether 
the  Cherokee  had  a  right  to  come  into  a  court  of  justice  and  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  highest  authority,  to  sustain  the  solemn 
treaties  under  which  their  rights  had  been  guarantied,  and  in  the 
sacred  character  of  which  they  had  reposed  their  confidence.  And 
if  congress  possessed  the  power  to  extend  relief  to  the  Indians,  were 
they  not  bound,  by  the  most  sacred  of  human  considerations,  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  the  protection  assured  them,  by  every  chris- 
tian tie,  every  benevolent  feeling,  every  humane  impulse  of  the 
human  heart,  to  extend  it?  If  they  were  to  fail  to  do  this,  and 
there  was,  as  reason  and  revelation  declared  there  was,  a  tribunal 
of  eternal  justice,  to  which  all  human  power  was  amenable,  how 
could  they,  if  they  refused  to  perform  their  duties  to  this  injured 
and  oppressed,  though  civilized  race,  expect  to  escape  the  visitations 
of  that  divine  vengeance  which  none  would  be  permitted  to  avoid, 
who  had  committed  wrong,  or  done  injustice  to  others? 

At  this  moment,  when  the  United  States  were  urging  on  the 
government  of  France  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  that  country,  to  the  execution  of  which,  it 
was  contended  that  France  had  plighted  her  sacred  faith,  what 
strength,  what  an  irresistible  force  would  be  given  to  our  plea,  if 
we  could  say  to  France,  that,  in  all  instances,  we  had  completely 
fulfilled  all  our  engagements,  and  that  we  had  adhered  faithfully 
to  every  obligation  w'Hch  we  had  contracted,  no  matter  whether  it 
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j^as  entered  into  with  a  po\¥erful  or  a  weak  people;  if  we  could 
lay  to  hcFj  th^^t  we  had  complied  whh  all  o«r  engagemetiw  to 
ithers,  that  we  now  came  belWe  her,  aJwavs  acting  right  tts  we 
lad  done,  \o  induce  her  also  to  fulti!  her  obIigtiti«>nw  to  us.  How 
ihoukl  we  slaiui  in  \Ue  eyes  of  Frnnre,  nml  nf  tlie  rivlHzed  worlds 
f  we  J  in  spite  v\'  the  ino&l  ^olcinti  treuties,  which  hod  exi;<ied  ff>r  half 
1  eenliiry,  and  had  liecii  recjogiii*K*d  in  t?vt*ry  form,  imd  by  every 
jnineh  of  ilic  froverniiit*nt ;  how  would  they  lie  juHiiiied,  if  they, 
lufl'ered  thes^e  Ireaiieii  to  be  Irani  pled  under  I'oot^  and  the  righls 
A^hich  1  hey  were  trivGii  to  eecure,  trodden  into  the  dust?  How 
jvould  Great  Britain,  after  the  solemn  iinderstancling  entered  into 
mth  her  at  Ghentj  feel,  after  such  n  i>reneh  of  faith?  And  how 
50uld  he,  a:*  a  eoiu minion er  on  th<^  tiegotiaiinn  o(  that  treaty,  hold 
ip  his  head  before  Great  Britain,  after  having  been  !hti«  mmh*  nn 
nsiniment  of  fraud  and  deception,  aa  he  ai*»nredly  would  have 
jecn,  if  the  rJL^bis  of  the  Fncliaoa  are  to  be  ihurt  violated,  and  the 
rearles  by  wineh  they  were  aeeured,  violated?  How  coaJd  he 
lold  lip  his  lii/ail,  after  euch  a  violation  of  rights,  and  say  that  be 
^as  proud  of  hii^  coiiniry,  of  which  they  all  must  wish  to  be  protid? 
For  himself,  he  rejuieerl  ihnt  he  had  been  spared,  and  allowed  a 
iuitahle  opportunity  to  presetil  his  views  and  opinions,  on  this 
^ent  national  subjeei,  so  inieresfing  to  the  national  character  of  the 
jonntry  for  justice  and  eqnily.      He  rejoiced  that  the  voice  \\diich. 
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Ab  to  his  resolutions,  he  knew,  that  in  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
Aess,  they  could  not  be  taken  up  until  to-morrow,  but,  if  it  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  he  would  be  as  well  disposed 
to  act  on  them  to-day  as  to-morrow. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  White,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Clay  said  he  could  assure  the  honorable  senator  from 
Georgia,  4hat  nothing  was  further  from  his  purpose,  than  to  make 
any  display  on  this  occasion.  That  he  always  left  to  others,  and 
by  the  judgment  of  the  senate  he  was  willing  to  abide,  whetlier 
the  honorable  senator  himself  had  not  been  guilty  of  that  which  he 
imputed  to  others.  For,  after  addressing  the  senate,  himself,  some 
time,  he  had  said  that  he  did  not  intend  arguing  the  question,  that 
Georgia  would  not  appear  before  the  senate  or  any  other  tribunal. 
Now,  Georgia  might  be  content  to  do  that,  but  could  congress, 
could  honorable  senators,  reconcile  it  with  their  duty,  with  their 
responsibility,  to  coldly  contemplate  the  violation  of  numerous 
treaties,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  a  people  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  let  that  injustice  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  these  unfortunate  Cherokees,  be  perpetuated  without 
the  slightest  notice  on  their  part  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  had  remarked, 
that  they  were  all  unconstitutional  treaties ;  that  they  had  no  bind- 
ing force  as  treaties  ;  that  general  Washington  was  mistaken  ;  that 
every  succeeding  administration  was  mistaken  ;  that  general  Jack- 
son himself  was  mistaken,  in  1817,  in  regard  to  these  treaties. 
Now,  if  they  gave  the  argument  of  the  honorable  senator  from 
Tennessee  its  full  force,  what  was  the  consequence  ?  What  did 
he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  offer?  He  said,  merely  to  open  the  question  to 
the  court  If  they  had  no  validity,  if  the  question  which  was  sent 
to  the  judiciary  did  not  rest  upon  treaties,  they  could  vindicate  no 
rights  under  them.  Why  had  Georgia,  if  she  believed  there  were 
no  treaties,  made  provisions  in  her  late  act  to  which  he  had 
referred?  Why  shut  out  the  rights  of  ihe  Indians  under  the 
treaty  ?  Why,  if  she  was  convinced  of  tlie  unconstitutionality  of 
the  treaties,  did  she  not  allow  them  to  be  submitted  to  the  federal 
judiciary,  which  was  bound  to  declare  that  they  were  not  obliga- 
tory and  binding,  if  unconstitutional  ?  Why  has  she  studiously 
precluded  the  possibility  of  a  review,  in  the  supreme  court,  of  the 
decisions  of  the  local  tribunals  ?  But  the  gentleman  had  told  the 
senate,  that  the  treaty  of  '91  was  the  first  that  guarantied  to  the 
Cherokees  their  lands,  and  that  president  Washington  doubted 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  senate.  It  might  be 
true,  at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  when  every  thing 
was  new  and  unfixed,  that  there  were  doubts  ;  but  general  Wash- 
ington decided  that  it  w^as  a  treaty,  and  laid  it,  with  his  doubts, 
before  the  senate,  who  decided  them,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.     And  from  that  day  those 
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Iniihts  Imve  irni;iiiu'd  dispelled.     He  was  indebted  lo  ihe  honar- 

Iblu  i^oiKitm"  l*>r  lb<^  historical  fact  which  he,  (Mn  Clayj)  had  not 
L'lur<^  pros'^Efl,  ihsLi  iliis  very  guaranty  which  secured  to  the  Indiana 
h^'  ini<li>1  milled  pu.^^fi^i^iun  of  iheir  land.s  in  the  treaty  of  '91,  was 
tistTinl  hy  Tth*  f\pirj?s  direction  of  the  iather  of  his  country.     And 

!c  srniiU'  WA^  t'ullcd  nptm  now,  not  merely  to  violate  the  soletnn 
lblljL,^]iiiujf:^  whirh  iIilt  whole  nation  hed  contracted,  but  to  violate 
hv.  prnvvinn  \n  lut'h  had  been  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the 
teiM  ruin]  fa] I II -r  of  his  country  I 

Till'  huniffsihk  .si^iiator  had  told  this  body,  that  the  treaty  of  '91 

;!i:^  llu*  llr-i  ill  ^vhiv'h  there  was  any  guarantee*     If  the  gentleman 

IK  ;Lhi   To  <A\   it  WMS  iIjc   first   in  which  there  was  any  exprei^ 

hi;ir;inlr!%  he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  would  admit  it.     But,  in  the  treaty  of  "8?, 

i!  wiis  no]  rvpri's^rd,  was  it  not  implied  ?     What  waa  that  clause, 

jiiarkiii!^^  UiL*   htiniuluries  of  their  territory?     That,  in  the  same 

(ri'iUy,  M  hit  li  jihin-;  ijjtj  Indians  under  the  protection  of  the  United 

ilaTc^,  imd  I'Silush's  tliem  from  the  authority  of  any  other  sovereign? 

Liisi  ih'iU  \\\i\i'\\  inulaws  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  intrude 
111  ihtNT  iMrriinry  .'  Wiisit  was  the  meaning  of  those  clauses,  if 
Ihcy  <lid  noi.  tiy  iitipliratinn  :it  leu^l,  i^usirsuiiy  llicir  rii^hl:?,  their 
|m)pf'rly,  :(iid   iho   |H?tur   ul    \\\v\x  rorrniry  7     l\\i\,  the   ^^ejiUeinan 

jys^  ]|i;it  ill  in-rrliuuf  th^'  r:nanm1y  i^f  '^f^  llien*  wlls  a  inistiikr  ;  it 

^'\\^  <iiH]K>s"(l  iliitt  il  \\\\<  ^^illl(lul  iIjc  liitnlsoT  Xorlh  C'arnliTiM,  and 
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in  their  corporate,  or  collective  character,  from  bringing  their 
grievances  before  the  courts?  Nothing.  And,  that  they  were 
competent  to  this,  we  had  only  1o  look  at  the  state  papers  which 
bad  emanated  from  them,  and  which  did  them  immortal  credit, 
to  be  convinced.  The  senator  from  Tennessee  asked, '  what  the 
states  would  do?  Would  they  array  the  federal  power  against 
the  power  of  the  state  governments,  and  thus  produce  that  condition 
of  things  which  must  result  in  the  Indians'  being  stricken  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?'  Did  not  the  honorable  senator  remember  the 
period  when  a  state  of  this  union  was  actually  arrayed  and  mar- 
shalled to  defend  its  interpretation  of  the  constitution  ?  He  was 
hearty  in  the  support  of  the  force  bill ;  he  did  not  stop  to  look  at 
the  possible  consequences  of  a  civil  war.  He,  (Mr.  Clay,)  gave  it 
his  reluctant  and  most  painful  support.  He  would  gladly  have 
turned  the  bitter  cup  from  his  lips,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  general  government ;  and,  after  giving 
to  the  subject  the  most  solemn  and  serious  consideration,  he  felt 
himself  constrained  to  sustain  that  measure.  And  he  went  along 
with  the  senator  from  Tennessee  upon  the  principle,  now  denied  by 
him,  that  the  federal  authority  must  maintain  its  dignity.  He  went 
upon  the  ground,  now  abandoned  by  the  senator  irom  Tennessee, 
that  no  state  ought  to  array  itself  against  the  constitutional  powers 
of  this  government. 

How  was  the  fact  up  to  the  period  of  1829  ?  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  tells  us  the  true  policy  of  this  government  is  to 
send  these  poor  creatures  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  that  there  is 
no  impediment  in  the  obligations  of  subsisting  treaties.  Never, 
until  the  new  light  burst  upon  us,  that  hundreds  of  Indian  treaties, 
made  during  a  period  of  half  a  century,  under  almost  every  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  concluded  and  ratified  with  all  the 
solemn  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  containing  the  most  explicit 
guarantees  and  obligations  of  protection  to  the  Indians,  and  of 
security  to  their  possessions,  were  mere  nullities,  was  it  supposed 
competent  to  effect  a  compulsory  removal  of  the  Indians  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  true,  that  the  policy  of  removing  them  has 
been  long  entertained  ;  was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Jeflbrson  ;  but  it 
was  a  free,  voluntary,  and  unconstrained  emigration.  No  one, 
until  of  late,  ever  dreamed  of  a  forcible  removal,  against  their 
consent,  accomplished  either  by  the  direct  application  of  military 
j)Ower,  or  by  cruel  and  intolerable  local  legislation.  He  wished 
that  they  would  voluntarily  remove.  He  believed  that  absorption 
or  extinction  was  the  only  alternative  of  their  remaining  in  the 
bosom  of  the  whites.  But  they  were  a  part  of  the  human  race,  as 
capable  as  we  are  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  invested  with  as 
indisputable  a  right  as  we  have,  to  judge  of  and  pursue  their  own 
happiness. 

It  is  said,  that  annihilation  is  the  destiny  of  the  Indian  race. 
VOL.  !!•  29 
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IPeTlmpa  \\  i^j  JLniging  from  Ihe  past.  But  shall  we  therefore  hasten 
lit  ?  Dcrilli  is  ihe  irreversible  decree  pronounced  against  the  humaii 
I  race,  Sliall  we  accelerate  its  approach,  because  it  is  inevitable  ? 
I  No,  i^ir.  Li't  11  ri  treat  wiih  the  utmost  kindnessj  and  the  most 
Iperfeet  jiisiitT,  \\\v  aborigines  whom  Providence  has  committed  to 
lour  guard i;in:iihip*  Let  us  confer  upon  them,  if  we  can,  the  inesli* 
Imable  blessin^rs  of  cliristianity  and  civilization,  and  then,  if  they 
Imu::;!  t^ink  bein^nih  the  progressive  wave  of  civilized  population, 
we  livr  iVce  from  all  reproach,  and  stand  acquitted  m  the  sight  of 
I  God  uud  man. 

The    SL-aaior  from   Tennessee    has   left   the    senate   under  the 

|imprt'5,'^ioji,  no  dtuibt  unintentionallyj  that  three  other  stales  had 

advannnl  a^  fur  as  (reorgia  in  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  over 

the  Indians  and  llieir  projwrty.     But  if  he,  (Mr,  Clay,)  were  rightly 

infvirniLd,  lliis  wa>  far  from  correct.     North  Carolina  bad  exercised 

luv  sucli  jirrisihriiiwi.     8he  had  not  touched  a  hair  upon  the  head 

of  any  Indian.     Tennessee  had  extended  her  laws  to  the  Indian 

Icnnniry,    Jbr   \l\r    scVle    purpose    of    protecting   the    Indians,   and 

puni;?hing  tin?  while  intruders.     Her  upriirht  jndges  and  tribunals 

con(  urrvtl,  mianiniously,  if  he  were  righsly  bittinned,  in  pupponinj^ 

the  Indian  riLftns?*     No  elate,  he  believed,  biU  (iruri^ia,  had  seized 

m|nMi  \\h'  liidian   lands,  and  diii^lribiifrd   lln  in  nniong  the  whiles* 

Frotti  the  t  nujnrrn*  cnir'n!  of  nnr  JiKh^prndrjsrr  dtnvn  lo  this  time, 


ON  THE  CUMBEKLAND  ROAD  BILL. 

Ill   THE  SENATE    OF    THE    UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  11,  183& 


[Tbx  Cumberland  road  is  a  national  work,  constructed  under  the  author!^  of 
congieBS,  coDunencing  at  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac  river  in  the  state  of  Mar^iand, 
sod  extending  west  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling  *,  from  whence  it  is  to  be  continued, 
BDder  the  name  of  the  national  road,  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  to 
Jefferson,  the  capital  of  the  latter  state.  At  the  time  when  the  compact  with  the 
slate  of  Ohio  was  made  by  the  United  States,  this  road  had  become  absolutely 
Aeeetsary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  intercourse  between  the  west  and  the  east 
fide  of  tne  Alleghany  mountains.  The  first  step  to  effect  this,  was  taken  in  1802,  when 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  president.  Its  cooopletion  to  the  Ohio  river,  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Cflay  in  the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  at 
fuioiis  periods  during  his  congressional  career.  After  the  road  had  been  made  to 
Columbus,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  Ohio  section  had  been  given  to  and  accepted  by 
that  state.  At  the  session  of  congress  in  1834,  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  had  been  made  for  repairing  the  road,  and  on  the  present  occasion  a 
lirthereum  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  was  proposed  for  the  purpose 
ef  putting  the  work  in  good  condition,  previousljr  to  its  being  surrendered  to  the  states 
through  which  it  passes.  The  bill  to  effect  tms  object  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-two  to  nme,  after  considerable  discussion ;  Mr.  Clay  giving  his  views  as 
follows.] 


Mr.  Clay  remarked,  that  he  would  not  have  said  a  word  then, 
but  for  the  introduction  in  this  discussion  of  collateral  matters,  not 
immediately  connected  with  it  He  meant  to  vote  for  the  appro- 
priation contained  in  the  bill,  and  he  should  do  so  with  pleasure, 
because,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  a  sense  of  imperative  necessity  to  yield  his  assent 
to  the  appropriation.  The  road  would  be  abandoned,  and  all  the 
expenditures  which  had  heretofore  been  made  upon  it  would  have 
been  entirely  thrown  away,  unless  they  now  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  appropriation  to  put  the  road  in  a  state  of  repair.  Now, 
he  did  not  concur  with  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Ewing,)  that  Ohio 
could,  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  demand  of  the  government  to 
keep  this  road  in  repair.  And  why  so  ?  Because,  by  the  terms 
of  the  compact,  under  the  operation  of  which  the  road  was  made, 
diere  was  a  restricted  and  defined  fund,  set  apart  in  order  to  accom- 
plish that  object  And  that  fund  measured  the  obligation  of  the 
government     It  had  been,  however,  long  since  exhausted.     There 
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I  was  no  ohliiTLiiinii,  ihen,  on  ihe  part  of  the  government,  to  keep  the 

Iroad  in  rrjiuir.  BwX  he  was  free  to  admit,  that  contniderations  of 
IlKiliey  wiiultl  [jruMijit  it  to  adopt  that  course,  in  order  thai  an  oppor- 
Itnnity  stunild  he  presented  to  the  slates  to  take  it  into  their  own 
1  hands, 

*Vhv  !munru[>Je  -.rnator  from  Pennsylvania  felicilaled  himself  on 
lluiviiig,  sLi  :i  vtry  early  epoch,  discovered  the  unconstitutionality  of 
llfnj  ueiKTul  iruM  rnttienrs  creeling  loU-gates  upon  tln5  road,  and  he 
|vo[e<l  UL^airisi  ihr  lirsi  mcaanre  to  carry  that  object  into  execution, 

lie  (Mr.  Cluy)  must  say,  that,  for  himself,  he  thought  the  general 
I gei verm nr jii  li;id  ;l  right  to  adopt  that  course  which  it  deemed 
Incccsaury  fur  the  [nescrvaiion  of  a  road  which  was  made  under  its 

own  auihoriiy.  And  as  a  legitimate  consequence  from  the  power 
I  of  n^akuii^^  a  rosut,  was  derived  the  power  of  making  an  improve- 
Imenl  on  Jt,     Tiial  was  established;  and,  on  that  point  he  was  sure 

the  liujKirahle  ^enlleraan  did  not  differ  from  ihose  who  were  in  favor 

of  esuihhi-hin;^^  UjII-ltuIcs  at  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

He  wouhl  repr:U.  That,  if  ihe  power  to  make  a  road  were  conceded, 
lit  followed^  as  u  Jr^fiiiinatc  eunseqncnce  from  that  power,  that  the 

geruTnl  frnverniii<*ni  liud  u  rliilit  to  [>re]<erve  in  And,  if  the  right  to 
Ido  sn^  iherr  wie^  iin  rnodefkr  jireservciHini  more  fiUin!^  lunl  suiuible, 
Itllun  \\vA\  wtiirh  rc^iilird  I  run  J  a  ntoderale  loll  for  keejniig  up  the 
Irofid,  nnd  liin-  rinnirntftiir  it  inr  M  lane  tn  (Mirne. 
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from  Pennsylvania  and  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
in  regard  to  the  disposition  that  was  to  be  made  of  this  road. 

What,  he  would  ask,  had  been  stated  on  all  hands?  That  the 
Cumberland  road  was  a  great  national  object,  in  which  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  interested  and  concerned ;  that 
we  are  interested  in  our  corporate  capacity,  on  account  of  the  stake 
"We  possessed  in  the  public  domain,  and  that  we  were  consequently 
benefited  by  that  road ;  that  the  people  of  the  west  were  interested 
in  it,  as  a  common  thoroughfare  to  all  places  from  one  side  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Now,  what  was  the  principle  of  the  arrange- 
ment that  had  been  entered  into  ?  It  was  this  common  object,  this 
national  object,  this  object  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  were 
interested;  its  care,  its  preservation,  was  to  be  confided  to  different 
states,  having  no  special  motive  or  interest  in  its  preservation ;  and, 
therefore,  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  might  result 
The  people  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  of  the  states  west  of  those 
states,  as  well  as  the  people  living  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, were  all  interested  in  the  use  and  occupation  of  this  road, 
which,  instead  of  being  retained  and  kept  under  the  control  of  that 
common  government  in  which  all  had  a  share,  their  interest  in  it  was 
to  be  confided  to  the  local  jurisdictions  through  which  the  road 
passed;  and  thus  the  states,  generally,  were  to  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  perform  their  duties ;  upon  those 
having  no  sympathy  with  them,  having  no  regard  for  their 
interest,  but  left  to  do  as  they  chose  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
this  road. 

He  would  say  that  the  principle  was  fundamentally  wrong.  He 
protested  against  it ;  had  done  from  the  first,  and  did  so  again  now. 
It  was  a  great  national  object,  and  they  might  as  well  give  the  care 
of  the  mint  to  Pennsylvania,  the  protection  of  the  breakwater, 
or  of  the  public  vessels  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia, 
to  the  respective  legislatures  of  the  states  in  which  that  property 
was  situated,  as  give  the  care  of  a  great  national  road,  in  which  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  were  concerned,  to  the  care  of 
a  few  stales  which  were  acknowledged  to  have  no  particular  inter- 
est in  it  —  states  having  so  little  interest  in  that  great  work,  that  they 
would  not  repair  it  when  offered  to  their  hands. 

But,  he  said,  he  would  vote  for  this  appropriation;  he  was 
compelled  to  vote  for  it  by  the  force  of  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  He  had  seen,  in  reference  to  internal  improve- 
ments, and  other  measures  of  a  national  character,  not  individuals, 
merely,  but  whole  masses,  entire  communities,  prostrating  their 
own  settled  opinions,  to  which  they  had  conformed  for  half  a 
century,  wheel  to  the  right  or  the  left,  march  this  way  or  that, 
according  as  they  saw  high  authority  for  it.  And  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  way  of  preserving  this  great  object,  which  afforded  such 
vast  facilities  to  the  western  states,  no  other  mode  of  preserving  it, 
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ut  by  a  reluclatit  acquiedcence  in  fi  ooujrse  of  jMiHoy,  which  ally  tt 
*ast,  had  not  contributed  to  produce,  but  which  was  formed  la 
peratc  on  the  eoutUry^  and  from  which  there  lay  no  appeal 

Mr*  Clay,  la  conclusion,  again  reiterated  that  he  Bhould  vote  for 
he  appropntiiion  in  this  bill,  although  very  reiocianlJy,  and  with 
he  protest,  that  the  road  in  question,  being  the  common  property 
*f  the  whole  nation^  and  under  the  guardianship  of  the  general 
jovernmcnt,  ought  not  to  be  treacherously  parted  from  by  it,  and 
jut  into  tlie  hands  of  the  local  govemnjems^  who  felt  nointerost  io 
he  matter. 


ON  THE  APPOINTING  AND  REMOVING  POWER. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  18, 1833. 

[In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  a  bill  relating  to  the  power  of  appointing  to  and 
vemoval  from  office,  as  exercised  b^r  the  president,  Mr.  Claj  made  the  foUowinc 
speech,  in  which  he  denies  the  constitutionality  of  the  unlimited  power  of  removal 
nom  office,  by  the  president,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  Mr.  CIay*s  views  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  this  arbitrary  power 
claimed  and  exercised  by  president  Jackson,  will  be  found  intereMing,  as  well  as  hia 
allusions  to  the  pecuniary  troubles  and  distress,  which  he  then  predicted  would  follow 
from  the  acts  of  Jackson's  administration  — predictions  painfully  verified  in  the  sub«e« 
(inent  succession  of  disasters  which  havebefUlen  the  country.] 


Mb.  Clav  thought  it  extremely  fortunate  that  this  subject  of 
executive  patronage  came  up,  at  this  session,  unincumbered  by 
anv  collateral  question.  At  the  last  session  we  had  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  the  treasury  report  sustaining  it,  and  the  protest  of  the 
president  against  the  resolution  of  the  senate.  The  bank  mingled 
itself  in  all  our  discussions,  and  the  partisans  of  executive  power 
availed  themselves  of  the  prejudices  which  had  been  artfully  excited 
against  that  institution,  to  deceive  and  blind  the  people  as  to  the 
enormity  of  executive  pretensions.  The  bank  has  been  doomed  to 
destruction,  and  no  one  now  thinks  the  recharter  of  it  is  practicable, 
or  ought  to  be  attempted.  I  fear,  said  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  people 
will  have  just  and  severe  cause  to  regret  its  destruction.  The 
administration  of  it  was  uncommonly  able;  and  one  is  at  a  loss 
which  most  to  admire,  the  imperturbable  temper  or  the  wisdom  of 
its  enlightened  president.  No  country  can  possibly  possess  a  better 
general  currency  than  it  supplied.  The  injurious  consequences  of 
the  sacrifice  of  this  valuable  institution  will  soon  be  felt.  There  being 
no  longer  any  sentinel  at  the  head  of  our  banking  establishments 
lo  warn  them,  by  its  information  and  operations,  of  approaching 
danger,  the  loc*al  institutions,  already  multiplied  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  almost  daily  multiplying,  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  win 
make  free  and  unrestrained  emissions.  All  the  channels  of  circu- 
lation will  become  gorged.  Property  will  rise  extravagantly  high, 
and,  constandy  looking  up,  the  temptation  to  purchase  will  be 
irresistible.  Inordinate  speculation  will  ensue,  debts  will  be  freely 
contracted;  and,  when  the  season  of  adversity  comes,  as  come  it 
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mi  1^1,  tlic  ba!il<^.  acting  without  concert  and  without  guide,  obeying 
thi*  Uiw  i>f  svl[-|)rcsrr%'a1ion,  will  nil  at  the  i^'dme  time  call  in  iheii 
issues;  ilir  v;i-i  nuiiilier  will  exiiggerate  the  aiarnij  and  general 
di>lrn^-T  widr-r^jufjid  ruin,  and  an  explosion  of  the  whole  baiiking 
isy^^iriti,  nr  ilsr  i  ^^iidjlishnient  of  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States, 
will  In'  ill"  rtl!iiN;\1r  ellV'Cts. 

W'*"  r.m  iu>\v  dclibcralL-ly  contemplate  the  vast  expansion  of 
(^i^ofiiiivr  |uu\i  r,  under  the  pre&enJ  administnition^free  from  embai^ 
risr-nir'nt.  And  i.s  thrre  any  real  lover  of  civil  liberty,  who  can 
l>*'lit«l(j  if  willioul  f^Tvai  ?Hid  just  alarm  ?  Take  the  doctrines  of  the 
|irn1('>!.  \\\u\  iIh-  S(  rrt^Iiiry*s  report  together,  and,  inslead  of  having  a 
bubtu  f*il  L^nvrnniicnt  with  three  cotirdinate  depanmentSj  we  have 
bui  uiir  jH^wiT  ill  the  »\\xie.  According  to  those  papers,  alt  the 
oJliriTH  fnUccrnrd  in  the  tidminisJration  of  the  laws  are  bound  to 
ob(  y  tlir  pn^^iiiiiH,  His  will  controls  e\^cry  branch  of  the  admin- 
i.^ir:i«ion.  No  ih:iiicr  that  the  law  may  have  assigned  to  oihts 
olliirr^  o(  di*'  i^civcrnmcut  jipeeifically  defined  duties;  no  matter 
ihiLf  itir-  ihcory  of  ilie  cnnsiitutiou  and  the  law  ^4uppo^e3  them  bound 
to  llii*  dir^rliiirL^r  i^^  ihnsc  <luii<'s  jK'cordin^:  lo  their  own  judj^nient, 
n\\{\  uridrr  lln^ir  i^wa  n'^poiif^ihiltly.  uinl  litible  lo  iiijpentdjTiit^nl  for 
ui:itl'i  !i>:nK''  ;  iht*  \\  III  ai  lln^  jiresidiTil,  ev  rn  in  opiJosilitJji  Tti  their 
i>\\t\  d<  lilnnitf  senior  (>r  th<  ir  nhliLraijon:^*  1^  to  prevail,  and  expuU 
J-inn  il^^m  nfli^r^  i>  l[ji'  ivnriltV  nf  <lisii|H^dir|jrr  !       If  h't^  instJlldeecL 
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wbich  is  responaibility.  Responsibility  is  the  vital  principle  of  civil 
Uberty,  as  irresponsibility  is  the  vital  principle  of  despotism.  Free 
government  can  no^more  exist  without  this  principle  than  animal 
fife  can  be  sustained  without  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
is  not  the  president  absolutely  irresponsible  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  ?  How  can  he  be  reached  ?  By  impeachment  ?  It  is  a 
mockery. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  office  was  not  made  for  the 
incumbent.  Nor  was  it  created  for  the  incumbent  of  another 
office.  In  both,  and  in  all  cases,  public  offices  are  created  for  the 
public ;  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  why  and  wherefore 
one  of  their  servants  dismisses  another.  The  abuses  which  have 
flowed,  and  are  likely  to  flow  from  this  power,  if  unchecked,  are 
indescribable.  How  often  have  all  of-  us  witnessed  the  expulsion 
of  the  most  faithful  officers,  of  the  highest  character,  and  of  the 
most  undoubted  probity,  for  no  other  imaginable  reason,  than 
difference  in  political  sentiments?  It  begins  in  politics,  and  may 
end  in  religion.  If  a  president  should  be  inclined  to  fanaticism, 
and  the  power  should  not  be  regulated,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
dismission  of  every  officer  who  does  not  belong  to  his  sect,  or 
persuasion  ?  He  may,  perhaps  truly,  say,  if  he  does  not  dismiss 
him,  that  he  has  not  his  confidence.  It  was  the  cant  language  of 
Cromwell  and  his  associates,  when  obnoxious  individuals  were 
in  or  proposed  for  office,  that  they  could  not  confide  in  them.  The 
tendency  of  this  power  is  to  revive  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism,  and 
to  render  every  officer  a  feudatory.  The  bravest  man  in  office, 
whose  employment  and  bread  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
president,  will  quail  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  dismission. 
if  opposed  in  sentiments  to  the  administration,  he  will  begin  by 
silence,  and  finally  will  be  goaded  into  partisanship. 

The  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright,)  in  analyzing  the 
list  of  one  hundred  thousand,  who  are  reported  by  the  committee 
of  patronage  to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury,  contends  that 
a  large  portion  of  them  consists  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  revolu- 
tionary pensioners ;  and,  paying  a  just  compliment  to  their  gallantry 
and  patriotism,  a^ks,  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  their  country  ?  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  hitherto  the  power  of  dismission  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  army  and  navy,  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ervice,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  necessary  than  to  those  in  civil 
places.  But  accamulation  and  concentration  are  the  nature  of  all 
power,  and  especially  of  executive  power.  And  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that,  if  the  power  of  dismission,  as  now  exercised,  in 
regard  to  civil  officers,  is  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  people, 
it  will,  in  the  end,  be  extended  to  the  army  and  navy.  "When  so 
extended,  it  will  produce  its  usual  effect  of  subserviency,  or  if  the 
present  army  and  navy  should  be  too  stern  and  upright  to  be 
VOL.  II.  30 
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loiiUk'd  accordiritf  to  the  pleasure  of  ihe  executive,  we  are   to 

t'L'ollert,  that  tlir  imliv'idnals  who  compose  them  are  not  to  live 

hviivj!,  arul  may  bo  succeeded  by  those  who* will  be  more  pliant 

hlI  yiohliiif^.    But  I  would  ask  the  senator  what  has  been  the  effect 

)1  lliL^  tr^jniriidons  jiower  of  diamission  upon  the  classes  of  officejs 

o  whioii  it  hti^    been   applied  ?     Upon  the  post-office,   the  land- 

Tllicc,  m\d  the  tn-i torn-house?     They  constitute    so  many    €Qrps 

farmrr,  rfnd y  lu  t'nrlher  on  all  occasions  the  executive  views  and 

^  i.^hi's,      I'hcy  lukc^  the  lead  in  primary  assemblies,  whenever  it  is 

In-nu^d  eM])0(iiriU  lo  applaud  or  sound  the  praises  of  the  adminis* 

rati  Oil,  or  In  carry  out  its  purposes  in   relation  to  the  succession^ 

Wc  arc  assured,  1  hat  a  large  majority  of  the  recent  convention  at 

^\^lunltnls,  ill   Ohioj  to  nominate   the   president's  successor,  were 

l}icc-hohl<^rs.     Atid  do  you  imagine  that  //if^  would  nominate  any 

IoiIrt  than  the  prt'^^idt^ni's  known  favorite? 

^rhc  pnwer  <il  removal,  as  now  exercised,  is  nowhere  in  the 
on.stifuiiun  rx]>re^^^!y  recognised.  The  only  mode  of  displacing  a 
tibhc  oliiiiT,  for  which  it  does  provide,  is  by  impeachment.  But 
t  has  been  ari^urd,  on  ihif?  occasion,  that  it  is  a  j^overeign  power, 
n  inherent  power,  and  an  r'xe<ii!ive  p^iwrr;  anil,  therefore^  that  it 
clnn^cs  to  the  jiresltlent.  Xeiitu^  the  prrmisc-s  nor  die  conclusion 
a  a  hr  sn  si;  lined.  If  liicv  cnnhl  hc^  the  pei^plc  of  die  L^nlted  Stales 
ive  al[  ntnnii:  tolally  niisrnnecivt'd  the  nature  o\  their  ^nvrrninent, 
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mean,  by  inherent  power,  such  power  as  is  exercised  by  the 
monarchs  or  chief  magistrates  of  other  countries?  If  that  be  their 
meaning,  they  should  avow  it 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  power  of  removal  from  office  is  an 
executive  power ;  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent; and  that  he  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed} 
which,  it  is  contended,  he  cannot  do,  unless,  at  his  pleasure,  he  may 
dismiss  any  subordinate  officer. 

The  mere  act  of  dismission  or  removal  may  be  of  an  executive 
nature,  but  the  judgment  or  sentence  which  precedes  it  is  a  function 
of  a  judicial,  and  not  executive  ^ature.  Impeachments,  which,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  are  the  only  mode  of  removal  from 
office  expressly  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  'senate,  acting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  England,  and  in  aU 
the  states,  they  are  tried  by  judicial  tribunals.  In  several  of  the 
states,  removal  from  office  sometimes  is  effected  by  the  legislative 
authority,  as  in  the  case  of  judges  on  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members.  The  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  proceeds  regularly,  without  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the 
governors  of  any  power  similar  to  that  which  is  claimed  for  the 
president.  In  Kentucky,  and  in  other  states,  the  governor  has  no 
power  to  remove  sherifui,  collectors  of  the  revenue,  clerks  of  courts, 
or  any  one  officer  employed   in    administration;    and    yet    the 

S>vernor,  like  the  president,  is  constitutionally  enjoined  to  see  that 
e  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  clause  relied  upon  to  prove  that  allexecutive  power  is  vested 
in  the  president,  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article.  On 
examining  the  constitution,  we  find  that,  according  to  its  arrange- 
ment, it  treats  first  of  the  legislative  power,  then  of  the  executive, 
and  lastly  of  the  judicial  power.  In  each  instance,  it  provides  how 
those  powers  shall  be  respectively  vested.  The  legislative  power 
is  confided  to  a  congress,  and  the  constitution  then  directs  how  the 
members  of  the  body  shall  be  chosen,  and,  after  having  constituted 
the  body,  enumerates  and  carefully  specifies  its  powers.  And  the 
same  course  is  observed  both  with  the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 
In  neither  case  does  the  preliminary  clause  convey  any  power; 
but  the  powers  of  the  several  departments  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  subsequent  provisions.  The  legislative  powers  granted  by  the 
constitution  are  to  be  vested,  how  ?  In  a  congress  What  powers  ? 
Those  which  are  enumerated.  The  executive  power  is  to  be 
vested,  how  ?  In  a  council,  or  in  several  ?  No,  in  a  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  What  executive  power?  That 
which  is  possessed  by  any  chief  magistrate,  in  any  country,  or  that 
which  speculative  writers  attribute  to  the  executive  head  ?  No  such 
thing.  That  power,  and  that  only,  which  the  constitution  subse- 
quently assigns  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  president  is  enjoined  by  the  constitution  to  take  care  that 
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he  lawabe  faithfully  executed.  Under  ihi*  injunction,  the  [Kiwer 
>f  dlsmissiion  is  claimed  for  him;  and  ii  is  conU'iKli^d,  lUai  if  thoM 
^Itargod  with  the  execution  of  the  Ijiwjs  attempt  to  execute  them  in 
1  serine  difierent  from  thut  enterlaiiied  by  the  presiident,  he  may 
jreveiit  it,  or  withliold  hisi  cooperaliori*  It  would  follow  iha!,  if  the 
judiciary  give  to  the  law  an  interpretation  v^iriant  from  that  of  the 
^re^tdeiit,  he  would  not  be  bound  to  afford  meant*  which  mighl 
jecoTue  neet^f^snry  to  execute  their  deeimon*  If  tlie^H*  pn^ierisioiii 
ire  well  founded,  it  is  manifest  that  the  president^  by  niejin^  of  ihft 
^eto,  in  arresting  tlie  passage  of  hiws  whieh  he  dr?<npproves,  arid 
he  power  of  exi)t)unding  tho&e  which  are  jm?*fled,  aceording  to  his 
>wn  senpe  of  tluMn,  will  beeome  posiiesi&ed  of  ail  the  practical 
luthority  of  the  whole  government  If  the  jtidiciary  decide  a  law 
contrary  to  tlte  prei^idcni^s  opinion  of  its  meaningi  he  may  fx>iiimajid 
:he  mar?^hal  not  to  execute  the  decision,  and  ur£je  hi^  constitutional 
^bligatiou  to  take  eare  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  cxeentrd*  It  will 
>e  recoUeoted,  perhaps,  by  the  senate,  that,  during  the  discussions 
>n  the  deposit  quei^tion,  I  predicted  that  the  day  would  arrive  whoi 
1  president,  disposfcd  to  enlarge  his  powers,  would  appeal  to  his 
jfRetal  oath  ai^  a  snuree  of  [}o\ver.  In  that  oath  he  unrlerlakcs  that 
le  will,  *  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
M>nsiiUilion  of  the  Uiuteil  plates.'  The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
auieidv  folio wi'd  ;  and  during:  the  name  session,  in  the  proteMof  the 
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imposes  only  upon  the  chief  magistrate  the  duty  of  executing  those 
laws  with  the  execution  of  which  he  is  specially  charged ;  of 
supplying,  when  necessary,  the  means  with  which  he  is  intrusted 
to  enable  others  to  execute  those  laws,  the  enforcement  of  which  is 
confided  to  them ;  and  to  communicate  to  congress  infractions  of 
the  laws,  that  the  guilty  may  be  brought  to  punishment,  or  the 
defects  of  legislation  remedied.  The  most  important  branch  of  the 
government  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  it  regards  the  mere 
execution  of  the  laws,  is  the  judiciary ;  and  yet  they  hold  their 
offices  by  a  tenure  beyond  the  reach  of  the  president  Far  from 
impairing  the  efficacy  of  any  powers  with  which  he  is  invested,  this 
permanent  character  in  the  judicial  office  is  supposed  to  give 
stability  and  independence  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  power  of  removal  from  office  not  being  one  of  those  powers 
which  are  expressly  granted  and  enumerated  in  the  constitution, 
and  having  I  hope  successfully  shown  that  it  is  not  essentially  of 
an  executive  nature,  the  question  arises,  to  what  department  of  the 
government  does  it  belong,  in  regard  to  all  offices  created  by  law, 
or  whose  tenure  is  not  defined  in  the  constitution  ?  There  is  much 
force  in  the  argument  which  attaches  the  power  of  dismission  to 
the  president  and  senate  conjointly,  as  the  appointing  power.  But 
I  think  we  must  look  for  it  to  a  broader  and  higher  source ;  the 
legislative  department  The  duty  of  appointment  may  be  performed 
under  a  law  which  enacts  the  mode  of  dismission.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  post-office  department,  the  postmaster-general  being 
invested  with  both  the  power  of  appointment  and  of  dismission. 
But  they  are  not  necessarily  allied,  and  the  law  might  separate 
them  ;  and  assign  to  one  functionary  the  right  to  appoint,  and  to  a 
different  one  the  right  to  dismiss.  Examples  of  such  a  separation 
may  be  found  in  the  state  governments. 

It  is  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  the  office,  defines  its 
duties,  and  may  prescribe  its  duration.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  offices 
not  created  by  the  constitution,  but  the  law.  The  office,  coming 
into  existence  by  the  will  of  congress,  the  same  will  may  provide 
how,  and  in  what  manner,  the  office  and  the  officer  shall  both 
cease  to  exist  It  may  direct  the  conditions  on  which  he  shall  hold 
the  office,  and  when  and  how  he  shall  be  dismissed.  Suppose  the 
constitution  had  omitted  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  the  judicial 
office,  could  not  congress  do  it?  But  the  constitution  has  not 
fixed  the  tenure  of  any  subordinate  offices,  and  therefore  congress 
may  supply  the  omission.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  contend 
that,  although  congress,  in  pursuit  of  the  public  good,  brings  the 
office  and  the  officer  into  being,  and  assigns  their  purposes,  yet 
the  president  has  a  control  over  the  officer  which  congress  cannot 
reach  or  regulate ;  and  this  control,  in  virtue  of  some  vague  and 
undefined  implied  executive  power,  which  the  friends  of  executive 
supremacy  are  totally  unable  to  attach  to  any  specific  clause  in  the 
constitution ! 
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It  has  been  cojHtnded,  with  great  abUity,  that,  under  the  clause  of 

k-  rufistiiutioii  w  liirli  declares,  tliat  congress  shall  have  power  'to 
lakL'  all  law:^,  whk-U  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  canying 
|ilo  ext'tMUiou  iUl;  loregomg  powers,  a»d  all  others  vested  by  this 
ijiistiliilioii  ill  \hc  governruetit  of  the  United  States,  or  in  anp 
^padinviit  or  uffivvr  Ihermf^^  congress  is  ihe  sole  depository  of 
In] (lie J  ]JOwcTs,  mid  that  no  other  department  or  officer  of  the 
lyviTniiu'at  pos>fv.st's  any.  If  iMs  argument  be  correct,  there  is  an 
lid  of  ihc  rontroversy.  But  if  the  power  of  dismission  be 
licideiii  to  tile  If^islaitve  authority,  congress  has  the  clear  right 
li  rr^uintt-  it  Arul  if  it  belong  to  any  oJher  department  of  the 
lovrinineul,  uiklcr  tlie  cited  clause,  congress  has  the  power  to 
i^lak'  uptMi  iliij  ssLibjeci,  and  may  regulate  it,  although  it  could 
|ul  di\x'^i  the  dcparlMient  altogether  of  the  right 

IlilhiTto  I  iiJLvi'  <ojisidered  the  question  upon  the  ground  of  the 

lonsiimtion,  niiiijlrc  ted  by  precedent     We  have  in   vain  called 

ljH)n  our  uppoiicnts  to  nice t  us  upon  that  ground;  and  to  point 

|ul  ihi'  (  hmsr  ol  iln'  constitution  which  by  express  gmnt,  or  neces- 

iry  itiiplirjilinn,  s^nhji-cts  the  will  of  the  whole  ojHrinl  corps  to  the 

h'asiur  of  llir   [Hv^idriil,    to  Uc    disrni^?cd   wheut^ver   he  thinks 

|rop(  r,    willuMii    wny    cansi-,   and   wilhout   any  reai^ons   publicly 

^ii^Tiod    ar    ;lvl>;vi'(1    for   thc^    disnussion,    and    which    excludes 

jn-ni's^   from    all  vuitliority  tci  It^-^d.-ilvvtc    auainsi   iht^    tremendous 
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prior  to  the  present,  bat  under  that  of  general  Jackson  the  number  of  removals 
amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand )  of  which  some  five  or  six  hundred  wert 
postmasters.] 

Precedents  deliberately  established  by  wise  men  are  entitled  to 
great  weight  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  only  evidence. 
JU  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  settled,  by  concurrent 
decisions,  at  different  and  distant  periods,  and  by  opposite  dominant 
parties,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  binding,  and  not  disturbed.  But  a 
solitary  prec^ent,  established,  as  this  was,  by  an  equal  vote  of 
one  branch,  and  a  powerful  minority  in  the  other,  under  the 
influence  of  a  confidence  never  misplaced  in  an  illustrious  indi« 
vidual,  and  which  has  never  been  reexamined,  cannot  be  conclusive. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  upon  such  a  precedent  as 
this  is,  brought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  isy 
what  right  have  they  to  the  benefit  of  any  precedent  ?  The  course 
of  this  administmtion  has  been  marked  by  an  utter  and  contempt- 
uous disregard  of  all  that  had  been  previously  done.  Disdaining 
to  move  on  in  the  .beaten  road  carefully  constructed  by  preceding 
administrations,  and  trampling  upon  every  thing,  it  has  seemed 
resolved  to  trace  out  for  itself  a  new  line  of  march.  Then,  let  us 
inquire  how  this  administration  and  its  partisans  dispose  of  prece- 
dents drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  first  congress  under  the 
present  constitution.  If  a  precedent  of  that  congress  be  sufficient 
authority  to  sustain  an  executive  power,  other  precedents  estab- 
lished by  it,  in  support  of  legislative  powers,  must  possess  a  like 
force.  But  do  they  admit  this  principle  of  equality  ?  No  such 
thing.  They  reject  the  precedents  of  the  congress  of  1789,  sustain- 
ing the  power  of  congress,  and  cling  to  that  only  which  expands 
the  executive  authority.  They  go  for  prerogative,  and  they  go 
against  the  rights  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  the  first  congress  that  assembled  in  1789,  that  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  was  established,  the  power  to  adopt  a 
protective  tariff  was  maintained,  and  ihe  right  was  recognised  to 
authorize  internal  improvements.  And  lliese  several  powers  do  not 
rest  on  the  basis  of  a  single  precedent.  They  have  been  again  and 
*  again  affirmed,  and  reaffirmed  by  various  congresses,  at  different 
and  distant  periods,  under  the  administration  of  every  dominant 
party ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  bank,  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  every 
branch  of  the  government,  and  by  the  people.  Yet  the  same 
gentlemen,  who  console  themselves  with  the  precedent  of  1789,  in 
behalf  of  the  executive  prerogative,  reject  as  unconstitutional  all 
these  legislative  powers. 

No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  debate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1789,  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  that  of  the  majority.  How  various  are  the  sources  whence  the 
power  is  derived !     Scarcely  any  two  of  the  majority  agree  in  their 
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ieduction  of  it.  Never  have  I  »een^  from  the  pen  or  lougne  of  Mt 
Vliidison,  one  of  ihe  majority,  any  thing  so  Uttk*  pereiiasivG  or 
loiivuiinng.  He  a^^sumes  that  all  executive  power  in  vested  in  tbe 
)ri>^^iiieril.  He  dues  nol  quidify  it;  lie  does  not  litnit  il  la  ihvtl 
ixecuiivc  power  whieh  the  c^onstitiitioti  grants.  Hti  dot^s  iioi 
Uflerimiii;ile  belween  exeeulivc  power  asaigned  by  the  oon^trlutioo, 
md  executive  power  enacted  by  law.  Ha  msks,  if  the  senate  had 
lot  been  as^socialed  with  the  president  in  the  upj)oimiiig  powefi 
vh^'iher  the  pre^^idcnt^  in  virtne  of  his  executive  power,  would  nof 
lave  had  the  ri^hi  to  make  all  appointmt^ntB  ?  1  think  not; 
ileitrly  not.  Il  would  have  been  a  most  sweeping  and  far*felcKcd 
mplication.  In  the  silence  of  the  eonslilolion,  it  would  have 
levolved  upon  congress  to  provide  by  law  for  the  mode  of 
ippoiritinj^  to  ofiice ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  cliuijiej  to  which  I 
tave  already  advened^  giving  to  congress  power  lo«pai^  alt  lawa 
kecesaary  aiul  f)ropcr  to  carry  on  the  government.  He  says,  *  (he 
langer,  tlien,  merely  con^slsts  in  this;  the  president  can  displace  from 
ilfice  a  I!  in  a  whoso  naerits  Tetjoire  that  he  should  be  eontinued  in 
L  What  will  be  the  motives  whieh  the  president  can  feel  for  such 
ibuse  of  his  power?'  What  motives!  The  pure  iieart  of  a 
vVasliingrun  could  have  had  none;  die  virtuous?  head  of  Madison 
'^juid  conrcivc  none;  but  let  him  ask  treneral  Jaeki-iou,  and  he  will 
ell  him  of  motives  enoui^h*     He  will  tell  hinii  that  lie  wishes  hi» 


I 
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believe  would  exist  of  his  conviction  by  two  thirds  of  the  se.natei 
comprising  also  members  not  particularly  averse  to  lucrative  offices, 
and  where  the  spoils  doctrine,  long  practiced  in  New  York,  was 
first  boldly  advanced  in  congress  ? 

The  next  security  was,  that  the  president,  after  displacing  the 
meritorious  officer,  could  not  appoint  another  person  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate.  If  Mr.  Madison  had  shown  how,  by 
any  action  of  the  senate,  the  meritorious  officer  could  be  replaced^ 
there  would  have  been  some  security.  But  the  president  has 
dismissed  him ;  his  office  is  vacant ;  the  public  service  requires  it 
to  be  filled,  and  the  president  nominates  a  successor.  In  consid- 
ering this  nomination,  the  president's  partisans  have  contended  that 
the  senate  is  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  the  vacancy  was 
produced,  but  is  limited  to  the  single  consideration  of  the  fitness  of 
the  person  nominated.  But  suppose  the  senate  were  to  reject  him, 
that  would  only  leave  the  office  still  vacant,  and  would  not  rein- 
state the  removed  officer.  The  president  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  nominating  another,  and  another,  until  the  patience  of  the 
senate,  being  completely  exhausted,  they  would  finally  confirm  the 
appointment  What  I  have  supposed  is  not  theory  but  actually 
matter  of  fact  How  often  within  a  few  years  past  have  the  senate 
disapproved  of  removals  from  office,  which  they  have  been  subse- 
quently called  upon  to  concur  in  filling?  How  often  wearied  in 
rejecting,  have  they  approved  of  persons  for  office  whom  they  never 
would  have  appointed  ?  How  often  have  members  approved  of 
bad  appointments,  fearing  worse  if  they  were  rejected  ?  If  the 
powers  of  the  senate  were  exercised  by  one  man,  he  might  oppose, 
in  the  matter  of  appointments,  a  more  successful  resistance  to 
executive  abuses.  He  might  take  the  ground  that,  in  cases  of 
improper  removal,  he  would  persevere  in  the  rejection  of  every 
person  nominated,  until  the  meritorious  officer  was  reinstated.  But 
the  senate  now  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  nearly  equally 
divided,  one  portion  of  which  is  ready  to  approve  of  all  nomina- 
tions ;  and  of  the  other,  some  members  conceive  that  they  ought  not 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  hazarding  the  continued  vacancy  of  a 
necessary  office,  because  the  president  may  have  abused  his 
powers.  There  is  then  no  security,  not  the  slightest  practical  secu- 
rity, against  abuses  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the  concurrence  of 
the  senate  in  appointment  to  office. 

During  the  debate  in  1789,  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  called 
for  the  clause  of  the  constitution  granting  the  power.  He  said, 
*  we  are  declaring  a  power  in  the  president  which  may  hereafter  be 
greatly  abused ;  for  we  are  not  always  to  expect  a  chief  magistrate 
in  whom  such  entire  confidence  can  be  placed,  as  the  present 
Perhaps  gentlemen  are  so  much  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  the 
virtues  of  the  present  president,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  into 
futurity.         *        *        #         *         •       We  ought  to  contemplate 
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this  pmvLT  in  ihe  haiida  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  might  apply  il 
\u  danLrL*rou::  purjioses,  Kwe  give  this  power  lo  the  presldeot,  he 
iiiav  Uxnn  ciifHlir  remove  the  !iiosl  worthy  men  from  ofEce;  hia 

kvill  ium]  ]i\f\i^}\rr  will  be  tlje  slight  tenure  by  which  the  office  is  to 
\n-  \\i-U\^  iUid  ui  run  sequence  you  rentier  the  officer  the  mere  stale 
di'jH  iiili  ii(i  ih<'  ubjeel  trluvc  of  a  person  who  may  be  disposed  to 
abvisf  \Uv  runlidnu'e  liis  ieLlow-eitizen^  have  placed  in  hiiru'     Atr, 

I  IIuntinL'ton  ssud,  Mf  we  have  a  vicious  president  who  ineltnes  to 
uIhix*  Uii:^  ppwt'f,  whieli  God  forbid,  his  responsibility  will  stand 
u>  ill  li!ilr  ^leatl.' 

Mr.  (  a^n  .  alirrwards  the  republican  vice-president  of  the  Unifed 
SUiU'.^j  cnutrrRlicl,  Mhat  we  are  making  these  officers  the  mere 
creiUine?  uF  lUv  |*residcntj  they  dare  not  exercise  the  privilege  of 
llicir  ernuitin,  if  the  president  shall  order  them  to  forbear;  because 
he  luAik  ilifir  thread  of  life.  His  power  will  be  soveretgn  over 
tlii^m,  find  will  ^non  swallow  up  the  small  security  we  have  hi  the 
sm^iU/r^  I'iiui-urreiiL'o  to  tlie  appointment ;  and  we  shall  shortly  need 
no  nlluT  thLin  \\u-  autliurity  of  the  supreme  executive  officer,  to 
nominate,  appoliii,  continue,  or  remove/  W;is  not  that  prophecy; 
:\nd  (h^  we  nut    feel  nnd  know  that  It  in  prophctjy  /^//////c^/.^ 

Tli(*r<'  W(  rr  cilhtr  nicmber,s  who  seiw  elertdy  into  the  future,  and 
pn  (Ijclfdj  with  aduiirablr-  fort/enst,  wlial  would  br  the  [iraclical 
up'Tntii^n  nl    litis    pnucr.      Ihil    ihrr*-  wn^   unr  rmmruily  i^Hfltd   ill 
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Such  is  the  solitary  precedent  on  which  the  contemners  of  all 
precedents  rely  for  sustaining  this  tremendous  power  in  one  man ! 
A  precedent  established  against  the  weight  of  argument,  foy  a 
house  of  representatives  greatly  divided,  in  a  senate  equally  divided, 
under  the  influence  of  a  reverential  attachment  to  the  father  of  his 
country,  upon  the  condition  that,  if  the  power  were  applied  as  we 
know  it  has  been  in  hundreds  of  instances  recently  applied,  the 
president  himself  would  be  justly  liable  to  impeachment  and 
removal  from  office,  and  which,  until  this  administration,  has  never, 
since  its  adoption,  been  thoroughly  examined  or  considered  —  a 
p6wer,  the  abuses  of  which,  as  developed  under  this  administra- 
tion, if  they  be  not  checked  and  corrected,  must  inevitably  tend  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  and  overthrow  public  liberty.  A  standing 
army  has  been,  in  all  free  countries,  a  just  object  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  But  is  not  a  corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  dependents 
upon  government,  actuated  by  one  spirit,  obeying  one  will,  and 
aiming  at  one  end,  more  dangerous  and  formidable  than  a  stand- 
ing army  ?  The  standing  army  is  separated  from  the  mass  of 
society,  stationed  in  barracks  or  military  quarters,  and  operates  by 
physical  force.  The  official  corps  is  distributed  and  ramified 
throughout  the  whole  country,  dwelling  in  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet,  having  daily  intercourse  with  society,  and  operates  on 
public  opinion.  A  brave  people,  not  yet  degenerated,  and  devoted 
to  liberty,  may  successfully  defend  themselves  against  a  military 
force.  But  if  the  official  corps  is  aided  by  the  executive,  by  the 
post-office  department,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  press, 
its  power  is  invincible.  That  the  operation  of  the  principle,  which 
subjects  to  the  will  of  one  man  the  tenure  of  all  offices,  which  he 
may  vacate  at  pleasure,  without  assigning  any  cause,  must  be  to 
render  them  subservient  to  his  purposes,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  the  short  experience  which  we  have  had,  clearly 
demonstrate. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  has  this  precedent  of  1789  not  been 
reviewed?  Does  not  the  long  acquiescence  in  it  prove  its  pro- 
priety? It  has  not  been  reexamined  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  all  feel  and  own  the  necessity  of  some  more  summary 
and  less  expensive  and  less  dilatory  mode  of  dismissing  delinquents 
from  subordinate  offices,  than  that  of  impeachment,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution;  certainly  it  is  the  only  one  for 
which  it  expressly  provides.  Then,  under  all  the  predecessors  of 
the  president,  the  power  was  mildly  and  beneficially  exercised, 
having  been  always,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  applie .  to  actual 
delinquents.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
number  of  removals  which  were  made  during  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration,  they  were,  in  fact,  comparatively  lew.  And  yet  he 
came  into  power  as  the  head  of  a  great  party,  which  for  years  had 
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[ern  systrmatioally  excluded  from  the  executive  patronegej  a  plea 
/hich  caiiJiDl   be  ur^^ed  in  excuse  for  the  present  chief  magistrate- 
was  reserved  fur   [lim  to  act  on  the  bold  and  daring  principle  of 
li^niissiniT  iVuni  ullice,  those  who  had  opposed   hia  election;  of 
pi^nnssiriL^  jroni  oHire  for  mere  dirtcrence  of  opinion  ! 

But  it  wii!  U'  nri^ued,  thai  if  the  summary  process  of  dismission 
pe  cxpetliejit  \n  some  cases,  why  lake  il  away  altogelher?  The 
bill  under  ccJiisidiTsUion  does  not  disturb  the  power.  By  the  usage 
Ll'  tht'  ^rovi-nuEirril,  not  I  think  by  the  constitution,  the  president 
pniftieaily  ])u^>r>se8  the  power  to  dismiss  iho^  who  are  unworlhjr 
l)t  hutdiui^:  ihrsr  niljees.  By  no  practice  or  usage  but  that  which  he 
liiTusrif  haserratrd,  has  he  the  power  to  dismiss  meritorious  officers 
piily  bt'iau-^r  rhey  dilTer  from  him  in  politics.  Tlie  principal 
J)hjc(*l  of  ihc  i)ili,  U,  to  require  the  president,  in  cases  of  dismission, 
|o  eomTnuni**ale  the  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  dismiss 
[jc  oIIIl^it;  in  nlher  ivords,  to  make  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
Innver  u  nspotisihle  ]>ower.  Il  is  not  to  be  suppo&ed  that,  if  the 
Jjrt^r^jdenl  i^  IkMiijid  [Hiblicly  to  slate  his  reasons,  that  he  would  act 
Iroin  passinn  nr  r^ij»rifc,  or  without  any  reason-  He  would  be 
liyiitinjcd  h\  ii\o\v  llial  he  disehar^t^d  the  ollieiT  bi^eause  be  opposed 
hU  rlrrtioii.  And  x  t  tiii::.  mi  hi  rriridatioji  uf  the  power  is  oji  posed 
l>y  the  frinuls  nt  llu-  iidnjiiH,siraliou  I  They  lliiidv  it  unretisonable 
[hat    tin-    pvi'^Eih^iH    i-iiiMiM    -tale    Ih?i   re:i!^oni^.      If   he    has    none, 
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the  same  proposition,  as  one  which  I  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  senate  at  its  last  session.  Under  this  suspensory  power, 
the  president  will  be  able  to  discharge  all  defaulters  or  delinquents ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  senate  will  concur  in  aJl  such 
dismissions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  insure  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  officer,  since  he  will  feel  that  if  he  honestly 
and  faithfully  discharges  his  official  duties,  he  cannot  be  displaced 
arbitrarily,  or  from  mere  caprice,  or  because  he  has  independently 
exercised  the  elective  franchise. 

It  is  contended,  that  the  president  cannot  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  unless  he  possesses  the  power  of  removal. 
That  injunction  of  the  constitution,  imports  a  mere  general  super- 
intendence, except  where  he  is  specially  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  law.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  power 
of  dismission.  It  will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  the  abuses 
of  subordinate  officers,  that  the  eye  of  the  president  is  upon  them, 
and  that  he  can  communicate  their  delinquency.  The  state 
executives  do  not  possess  this  power  of  dismission.  In  several, 
if  not  all,  the  states,  the  governor  cannot  even  dismiss  the  secretary 
of  state ;  yet  we  have  heard  no  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of 
state  executives,  or  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  slates. 
The  president  has  no  power  to  dismiss  the  judiciary ;  and  it  might 
be  asked,  with  equal  plausibility,  how  he  could  see  that  the  laws 
are  executed  if  the  judges  will  not  conform  to  his  opinion,  and  he 
cannot  dismiss  them  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  general  question,  in  consider- 
ing either  the  original  bill  or  the  amendment.  The  former  does 
not  touch  the  power  of  dismission,  and  the  latter  only  makes  it 
conditional  instead  of  being  absolute. 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  are  certain  great  officers,  heads  of 
departments  and  foreign  ministers,  between  whom  and  the  presi- 
dent entire  confidence  should  exist  That  is  admitted.  But,  surely, 
if  the  president  remove  any  of  them,  the  people  ought  to  know  the 
cause.  The  amendment,  however,  does  not  reach  those  classes  of 
officers.  And  supposing,  as  I  do,  that  the  legislative  authority  is 
competent  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  dismission, 
there  can  be  no  just  cause  to  apprehend,  that  it  will  fail  to  make 
Buch  modifications  and  exceptions  as  may  be  called  for  by  the 
public  interest ;  especially  as  whatever  bill  may  be  passed  must 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  chief  niagistrate.  And  if  it  should 
attempt  to  impose  improper  restrictions  upon  the  executive  authori^, 
that  would  furnish  a  legitimate  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
veto.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  most  heartily  vote  for  the  bill,  witli  of 
without  the  amendment  which  I  have  proposed. 
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that  which  was  introduced  in  1832.  For  one  I  should  have  been 
willing  to  have  allowed  the  new  states  twelve  and  a  half  instead 
of  ten  per  centum,  but  as  that  was  objected  to  by  the  president,  in 
his  veto  message,  and  has  been  opposed  in  other  quarters,  I  thought 
it  best  to  restrict  the  allowance  to  the  more  moderate  sum.  The 
bill  also  contains  large  and  liberal  grants  of  land  to  several  of  the 
new  states,  to  place  them  upon  an  equality  with  others  to  which  the 
bounty  of  congress  has  been  heretofore  extended,  and  provides 
that,  when  other  new  states  shall  be  admitted  into  the  union,  they 
shall  receive  their  share  of  the  common  fund. 

The  net  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  year  1833 
was  the  sum  of  three  million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents ;  in 
the  year  1834  was  four  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  and  six  hundred  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents;  and  in  the  year 
1835,  according  to  actual  receipts  in  the  three  first  quarters  and  an 
estimate  of  the  fourth,  is  twelve  million  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  fifteen  cents ; 
making  an  aggregate  for  the  three  years  of  twenty-one  million 
forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  thirty-nine 
cents.  This  aggregate  is  what  the  bill  proposes  to  distribute  and 
pay  to  the  twenty-four  states  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1836,  upon 
the  principles  which  I  have  stated.  The  difference  between  the 
estimate  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  that  which  I 
have  offered  of  the  product  of  the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  arises 
from  my  having  taken,  as  the  probable  sum,  one  third  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  three  first  quarters,  and  he  some  other  conjectural 
sum.  Deducting  from  the  twenty-one  million  forty-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  the  fifteen  per 
centum  to  which  the  seven  new  states,  according  to  the  bill,  will  be 
first  entitled,  amounting  to  two  million  six  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  eighteen  cents,  there 
will  remain  for  distribution  among  the  twenty-four  states  of  the 
union  the  sum  of  eighteen  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents.  Of  this  sum  the 
proportion  of  Kentucky  will  be  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  forty-one  cents,  of 
Virginia  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents, 
of  North  Carolina  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania two  million  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents.  The  proportion  of  Indiana, 
including  the  fifteen  per  centum,  will  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  and  twenty- 
three  cents,  of  Ohio  one  million  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents,  and 
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of  Missistsippi  nine  htincired  and  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundfed 
and  forty -five  dollars  and  forty-two  cenii*  And  the  proporttonti  of 
all  the  twuiity-four  slakes  arc  indicated  in  a  tabic  which  1  hold  in 
my  hand,  prc[)art  il  at  my  instance  in  the  ojlicc  of  ihc  *cH^n*niry  of 
the  senate,  ami  lo  whidi  uny  senator  may  have  «ret'?5s*-*  The 
grounds  on  which  the  e\!ra  tUlowance  is  ninde  to  thi^  new  ittatet 
are,  lirst,  tlieir  complaint  ilmi  all  lands  »old  by  the  fe<lerat  govern- 
inent  arc  iivc  ycfiri^  i3xenipied  from  ma(c  taxalian;  w?eondlyj  tliat  it 
is  to  lie  applied  in  f^iich  manner  as  will  augment  the  %"alac  of  ibc 
unsold  pulilie  hmds  within  them;  and,  lastly,  their  recent  settle  meat 

It  may  be  recollected  that  a  bill  passed  both  houses  of  con^e^^i 
in  the  session  wliich  terminated  on  the  third  of  March,  iStii,  for 
the  diytribuiion  of  the  amount  rtK*civcd  from  the  public  huid?*,  upon 
the  principles  of  that  now  offered.  The  prcg^ident^  in  \m  inc-s.siige 
at  I  he  commencement  of  the  previous  Mcssinnjiad  specially  invste^d 
the  attention  of  congress  to  the  subject  of  ihe  publir.  laml^ ;  had 
adverted  to  their  liberation  from  the  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt;  and  had  intimated  hk  readiness  to  concur  in  any 
disposal  of  them  which  might  appear  to  confess  most  coiidiidve 
to  the  quiet,  harmony,  anil  general  inlcrest  of  the  Amcrifan  pt*oplr. 

After  such  a  message ,  the  president' is  disapprobation  of  the  bill 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  pn^R^ntcd  to  him  on  the 
second  of  JMarcli,  1S33.     It  was  not  returned  ob  the  constitution 
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lequiresybat  was  retained  by  him  after  the  expiration  of  his  official 
term,  and  until  the  next  sessioA  of  congress,  which  had  no  power 
to  act  apon  it  It  was  understood  and  believed  that,  in  anticipation 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  president  had  prepared  objections 
to  it,  which  he  had  intended  to  return  with  his  negative ;  but  he  did 
not  If  the  bill  btui  been  returned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  have  passed,  notwithstanding  those  objections.  In  the 
house,  it  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  thirds. 
And,  in  the  senate,  although  there  was  not  the  majority  on  its 
passage,  it  was  supposed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of 
the  compromise  bill,  some  of  the  senators  who  had  voted  against 
the  land  bill  had  changed  their  views,  and  would  have  voted  for  it 
upon  its  return,  and  others  had  left  the  senate. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutionally 
retained  by  the  president  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  Bat 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  general  government  holds  the  public 
domain  in  trust  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  competent  to  provide  by  law  that  the  trustee  shall  make 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  three  past  years,  as  well  as 
future  years,  among  those  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  The 
bill  makes  such  a  provision.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
sum  which  it  proposes  to  distribute  is  about  the  gross  surplus,  or 
balance,  estimated  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  January,  1836. 
When  the  returns  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  come  in,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  surplus  is  larger  than  the  sum  w^hich 
the  bill  distributes.  But  if  it  should  not  be,  there  will  remain  the 
seven  millions  held  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  applicable,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  received,  to  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  would  be  premature  now  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
probable  revenue  of  future  years;  but, at  the  proper  time,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  received 
from  the  public  lands,  it  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the 
economical  purposes  of  government,  in  a  time  of  peace.  And  the 
bill,  as  I  have  already  stated,  provides  for  seasons  of  war.  I  wish 
to  guard  against  all  misconception  by  repeating,  what  I  have 
heretofore  several  times  said,  that  this  bill  is  not  founded  upon  any 
notion  of  a  power  in  congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  distribute 
the  amount  among  the  several  states.  I  think  congress  possesses 
no  such  power,  and  has  no  right  to  exercise  it  until  such  amend- 
ment as  that  proposed  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr, 
Calhoun)  shall  be  adopted.  But  the  bill  rests  on  the  basis  of  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  grant  of  power  to  congress  over  the 
territories  and  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  constituion,  and 
upon  express  stipulations  in  the  deeds  of  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ever  regarded,  with  feelings  of  the 
profoundest  regret,  the  decision  which  the  president  of  the  United 
States  felt  himself  induced  to  make  on  the  bill  of  1833.  If  it  had 
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^een  his  pleasure  to  approve  il,  the  heads  of  departmenia  would 
lot  now  bti  taxing  iheir  ingenuity  to  find  out  useless  objects  of 
sxpeiiditures,  or  objecls  whieb  may  be  weU  postponed  to  a  more 
iistanl  day*  If  the  bill  had  passed,  about  twenty  miUion^  of 
lo liars  would  iiave  been,  during  the  three  last  years,  in  the  bands 
>f  the  several  states,  applicable  by  thctn  to  the  beneficent  purposes 
}[  internal  improvement,  education,  or  colonizalion.  What 
tmrnenBe  benefits  might  not  have  htttm  di (fused  through  out  the 
and  by  the  aeiive  einployraenl  of  ilmt  large  surn?  What  new 
jhaunels  of  corninerce  and  eommunication  might  not  have  beefi 
opened?  What  industry  stimulated^what  labor  rewarded?  How 
many  youthful  rnirida  might  have  received  the  blcs«jogs  of  ednca- 
loji  and  knowledi^^e,  and  been  rescued  from  jgtiorance^  vice,  and 
rnin?  How  many  descendants  of  Africji  mii^hr  have  been  tranft< 
ported  from  a  covin  try  where  they  tit?  vt^r  can  enjoy  [lolittcul  or  :*ocittl 
equality,  to  llu*  native  land  of  their  fathers,  where  no  impediment 
exists  to  their  atlainment  of  the  highest  degr<?e  of  elevation,  inie!* 
lectual,  social,  and  political?  Where  they  might  have  been 
iueeessful  instrumrnis,  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  i^preiid  the  rcligioa 
3f  his  son,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty ! 

And,  sir,  when  W(^  in.<iilu1e  a  eoinparisrin  between  what  might 
tiave  l>een  eflecied,  and  what  ha^  been  iti  fact  done,  with  that  large 
imomit  of  national  trr arsore^  our  sensations  of  rt."grcl,  on  account  of 
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wanting  oecuniary  aid  as  well  as  intelligent  direction.  The  states 
have  undertaken  what  the  general  government  is  prevented  from 
accomplishing.  They  are  strengthening  the  union  by  various  lines 
of  communication  thrown  across  and  through  the  mountains. 
New  York  has  completed  one  great  chain.  Pennsylvania  another, 
bolder  in  conception  and  far  more  arduous  in  the  execution 
Virginia  has  a  similar  work  in  progress,  worthy  of  all  her  enter- 
prise and  energy.  A  fourth  further  south,  where  the  parts  of  the 
union  are  too  loosely  connected,  has  been  projected,  and  it  can 
certainly  be  executed  with  the  supplies  which  this  bill  affords,  and 
perhaps  not  without  them. 

This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  similar  undertakings 
completed,  we  may  indulge  the  patriotic  hope  that  our  union  w2l 
be  bound  by  ties  and  interests  that  render  it  indissoluble.  As  the 
general  government  withholds  all  direct  agency  from  these  truly 
national  works,  and  from  all  new  objects  of  internal  improvement, 
ought  it  not  to  yield  to  the  states,  what  is  their  own,  the  amount 
received  from  the  public  lands  ?  It  would  thus  but  execute  faith- 
fully a  trust  expressly  created  by  the  original  deeds  of  cession,  or 
resulting  from  the  treaties  of  acquisition.  With  this  ample 
resource,  every  desirable  object  of  improvement,  in  every  part  of 
our  extensive  country,  may,  in  due  time,  be  accomplished.  Placing 
this  exhaustless  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  several  members  of  the 
confederacy,  their  common  federal  head  may  address  them  in  the 
glowing  language  of  the  British  bard,  and 

*  Bid  harbors  open,  public  ways  extend, 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  God  ascend. 
Bid  the  oroad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projecting  break  the  roaring  main. 
Back  to  bis  bounds  their  subject  sea  command, 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land.' 

The  affair  of  the  public  lands  was  forced  upon  me.  In  the 
session  of  1831  and  1832  a  motion  from  a  quarter  politically 
unfriendly  to  me,  was  made  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  of  manu* 
factures,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  I  strenuously  opposed  the 
reference.  I  remonstrated,  I  protested,  I  entreated,  I  implored.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  that  the  committee  on  the  public  lands 
was  the  regular  standing  committee  to  which  the  reference  should 
be  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  contended  that  the  public  lands 
and  domestic  manufactures  were  subjects  absolutely  incongruous. 
The  unnatural  alliance  was  ordered  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  senate.  I  felt  that  a  personal  embarrassment  was  intended  me. 
[  felt  that  the  design  was  to  place  in  my  hands  a  many-edged 
instrument,  which  I  could  not  touch  without  being  wounded. 
Nevertheless  I  subdued  all  my  repugnance,  and  I  engaged  assidu- 
ously in  the  task  which  had  been  so  unkindly  assigned  me.  This, 
or  a  similar  bill,  was  the  offspring  of  my  deliberations.     When 
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reported,  the  report  accompanying  it  was  lefcrrcd  by  ihc  nmme 
majority  of  the  i^enaie  to  the  very  comjniure  on  the  public  land«  to 
whicli  I  had  urisiiccessfiilly  sought  to  have  iiie  subject  origiuiLUy 
assijeiTied,  for  tlie  avowed  purpose  of  obtuiinng  ti  couiiterat^ting 
report,  But^  in  !:?pite  of  all  opposifioti,  it  piisHttd  die  sennle  at  ihal 
aessioji.     At  the  next,  both  houses  of  congrewd. 

I  confess,  I  feel  anxious  for  the  fate  of  ihia  mcasurcj  k»*  on 
account  of  any  aj^eiicy  I  have  bad  in  proposing  ii^  as  I  hope  and 
believe,  than  ironi  a  finri,  sincere,  and  thorougli  cx)nviction,  ihat 
no  one  measare,  ever  prest*nled  to  ihc  eouncils  of  the  nation,  was 
fraught  with  so  rimch  untuixed  good,  and  could  exi^ri  »ueh 
powerful  and  enduring  influeneft  in  the  pre.servalion  of  the  union 
itself,  and  uj>on  some  of  ite^  higliewt  interesis.  If  I  can  be  iuBim- 
mental,  in  ajiy  degreej  in  the  adoption  of  it,  I  shall  enjoy,  in  ihai 
retire  meal  into  which  I  hope  shortly  to  enler,  a  heart-feeli  ng  satid- 
faetion  and  a  la:sting  eonsolatioHi  1  e hall  carry  there  no  regrets,  no 
coni[)!auit^,  tio  reproaches  on  my  o%vn  aeconnt-  When  I  look 
back  u[>on  my  Immble  origin,  left  an  orphan  too  youivg  lo  have 
been  conscious  of  a  father's  smiles  and  caresses,  with  a  widowefl 
mother,  surrourxled  by  a  nunieroui^  oflsf^ring,  in  the  midst  of 
pecuniary  einbarrassruenls,  without  a  regular  education,  wilhonl 
fortune's  wilhout  frieudd,  witlioul  patron;*,  1  have  reason  lo  be 
flati&fied  with  my  pubiie  career*     I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  high 


ON  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  11,  1836. 


[At  this  session,  the  situation  of  affairs  hetween  the  United  States  and  Frane« 
having  hecome  serioas  and  alarming,  Mr.  Clay  offered  resolutions,  calling  upon  th« 
piMident  ibr  information,  which,  although  generally  known  to  the  public,  he  nad  not 
then  communicated  to  congress.] 


Jt  must  be  obvious  to  every  observer  of  passing  events,  that  our 
affairs  with  France  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  serious 
in  their  character,  and' are  rapidly  tending  to  a  crisis.  Mutual 
irritations  are  daily  occurring,  from  the  animadversions  of  the 
public  press,  and  among  individuals,  in  and  out  of  office,  in  both 
countries.  And  a  state  of  feeling,  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace,  must  certainly  be  the 
consequence. 

According  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  our  diplomatic 
concerns  with  foreign  countries  are  intrusted  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  until  they  reach  a  certain  point  involving  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  and  then  congress  is  to  determine  on 
that  momentous  question.  In  other  words,  the  president  conducts 
our  foreign  intercourse ;  congress  alone  can  change  that  intercourse 
from  a  peaceable  to  a  belligerent  one.  This  right,  to  decide  the 
question  of  war,  carries  along  with  it  the  right  to  know  whatever 
has  passed  between  our  own  executive  and  the  government  of  any 
foreign  power.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  corres- 
pondence, whether  official  or  not,  whether  formal  or  informal, 
congress  has  the  right  to  any  and  all  information  whatever,  which 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  other  branch  of  the  government. 
No  senator  here  could  have  failed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  the  contents  of  a  most  important  despatch  or  docu- 
ment has  been  discussed,  and  a  most  important  overture  canvassed 
in  the  different  newspapers,  in  private  and  political  circles,  by 
individuals;  every  body,  in  fact,  knows  what  has  taken  place, 
except  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  pnprrs  friendly  to 
the  administration  —  indeed,  the  whole  circle  of  the  American 
press  —  are  in  possession  of  the  contents  of  a  paper  which  this 
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body  has  not  been  yet  allowed  to  see ;  and  T  have  one  journal,  ft 
southern  admin isiralioti  jottrnal^  before  me^  which  states  a  new 
and  important  fact  in  reference  to  it  I  have  said  that  our  gtmatjon 
with  France  grow^  every  day  more  embarraBsing ;  the  aspect  of 
our  relations  with  her  more  and  more  dark  and  threatening,  I 
eonki  not,  therefore,  longer  delay  in  making  the  folk* wing  motion. 
I  shtmld  have  done  so  before,  but  for  a  prevalent  rumor  that  the 
president  wonkl  50on  make  a  communication  to  congre^Sj  which 
won  Id  do  away  the  necessity  of  the  resolutions  which  I  now 
submit,  by  laying  before  congress  the  infomialion,  which  is  the 
object  of  rny  motion.  He  has  not,  however,  done  bo,  and  probably 
will  not,  without  a  call  from  the  senate. 

Mr.   Clay  th<  Ji  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  next  day. 

Kescitvtd,  that  the  president  he  reqiieitfd  to  commutticatt^  t»  the  v^natt?  (if  it  be  irat, 
if]  hi«  opinion,  incompitible  with  th^  public  inttrett)  wheili(*r,  niticp  thr  tennimilioD 
of  th*?  h\.^X  cnnijrffss,  i\ny  dverturej  rornial  or  mfoTtnnK  <r(Ri^ial  or  tinotfteial,  kaB  hcta 
ma<ie  by  Ihfl  French  jjovemnient  lo  the  citecutive  of  the  United  StaUSt  to  ac<;otnin*y- 
date  Ihi?  tliflicu] Ilea  |ji?(wpen  the  two  g)DveTDineatB,  respecting  the  exec u lion  ©f  liit 
convention  of  the  fourlb  day  of  Julr,  1831 ;  and,  pftHiculddf^  whether!  despfttch  from 
the  due  th  Brog^lie,  the  French  rni'niMtjr  of  fureiijn  alTliir?,  to  \hc.  (harj^^,  d^aJfaireM  at 
WttBhin^oTi,  was  rp;id,  and  a  ropy  of  it  furnished  by  hi/n  tn  the  secretary  of  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  indicafinj;  a  modtj  in  which  ihese  difficuhies  might  l>e  remove^J. 

Resolved,  alsfi,  under  the  rcsolnlion  abo%'c  menlioned,  in  the  event  of  aoy  such 
overture  having  heen  mf\de,  that  the  president  be  reotiested  lo  inform  the  senate  wb»t 
aniwer  wna  given  to  it  ^  and,  if  n  copy  of  any  anch  despatch  waa  received^  thai  he  It 


ADMISSION  OF  ARKANSAS  INTO  THE  UNION. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  11,  1836. 


[Notwithstanding  the  compromise  of  the  slavery  quesiton,  on  the  admission  of 
Mfssouri  into  the  union,  many  citizens  of  the  northern  states  were  opposed  to  tht 
admission  of  Arkansas,  agreeaoly  to  the  terms  of  the  compromise.  Mr.  Clay,  how 
€Ter,  adhered  to  his  former  opinions,  as  is  shown  in  his  remarks  which  follow.] 


Mr.  Clay  rose  to  present  several  petitions  which  had  come  into 
his  hands.  They  were  signed  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  many 
of  whom  were  known  to  be  of  the  first  respectability,  and  the 
others  were,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  The 
petitions  were  directed  against  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the 
union,  while  there  was  a  clause  in  her  constitution  prohibiting  any 
future  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  her  limits. 
He  had  felt  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  proper  disposition  which 
he  should  make  of  these  petitions,  while  he  wished  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  duty  intrusted  to  him.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Arkansas  had  passed  the  senate,  and  gone  to  the  other  house.  It 
was  possible  that  it  would  be  returned  from  that  branch  with  an 
amendment,  which  would  bring  this  subject  into  consideration. 
He  w^ished  the  petitioners  had  selected  some  other  organ.  He  did 
not  concur  in  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  He  thought  that 
Arkansas,  and  another  slate  or  territory  south  of  forty  degrees,  had 
the  entire  right,  according  to  the  compromise  made  on  the  Missouri 
question,  to  frame  its  constitution,  in  reference  to  slavery,  as  it 
might  think  proper.  He  adhered  to  the  opinions  on  this  point 
which  he  held  on  a  former  memorable  occasion,  which  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  senators.  He  would  only  ask  that  one  of 
these  memorials  be  read,  and  that  the  whole  of  them  should  then 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

[Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had 
introduced  these  petitions,  while  a  bill  was  pending  in  the  other  branch,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  which  it  was  probable  that  this  question  would  be  stirred.  If  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  petitions  should  bring  up  again  the  agitation  which  was  produced  by 
the  discussion  of  the  Missouri  question,  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue.  When  the  Missouri  question  was  under  consideration, 
he  acted  with  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  agreed  to  give  up  certain  rights  of  the 
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lew  Rtatea  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation*  But  H»  w<mld  now  say,  that  o*ver  Bfnift 
itoiiVi  he  £ive  up  any  thing  for  ihe  pUfpciM  of  conciUfttiiig  anouipr  quarter  of  ttw 
'Ountry,  He  repeaieil  hl»  i^»taniiKtn«nt  «n4  toncem.  thsit  the  Miuit^r  fioai  KtnUickf 
ihould  have  brought  forv^Ard  tbft  petiUont.] 

Mr,  Clay  -"^iiid  lie  felt  unafTocted  surpriise  at  the  expceiiioii  of 
egret  LHiiilaiiicd  in  ihe  language  ol"  the  senator  from  Alabama,  as 
o  tliu  prt'senUilioii  of  these  petitions.  I  feel  no  regreL  The  sub- 
jeci  of  lliese  peiiiions  I  do  not  approve,  and  I  slated  my  disappro- 
jatiun.  I  islunild  have  been  happy,  had  the  petiiiotiera  chosen 
uuitlier  cirgiui.  I  stated,  further,  that  my  opinions  were  uachmiged 
But  the^*'  [leiitions  have  been  eommitted  to  my  carc»  In  pre* 
jenting  them,  1  unly  performed  a  duty — ^a  duty,  in  refen^ncc  to 
aetitions,  ui'  a  eMOstitutionai  almost  u  saercd  eharaclt%  I  linvc 
presented  the  petitions,  but  I  have  asiked  for  m>  other  aelion  on 
hem  than  the  merr  laying  of  them  on  the  tuble,  tUthotigh  I  might 
lave  done  so,  as  the  bill  is  yet  before  the  other  bra  rich,  h  i,H  highly 
!om[)€tLMit  tu  till-  legislative  authority  to  pass  another  bill,  1o  eontrol 
,his  clausf  in  the  funaliiuUou  of  Arkansas.  I  have  asked  no  nuck 
h\ng>  \i  the  <|ue^tion  should  be  stirred  in  the  other  bmneh,  Sf 
^eeni.s  to  l.>e  ajiprelieatifd  by  the  senator  from  Alabama,  it  is  belter 
hat  llie  pet i lions  are  presented  here.  Here  they  are.  I  have 
ncrely  piTforrned  a  duty  in  prenenling  them;  yet  I  am  chidedj 
abided  at  least  in  tone,  t>y  the  senator  from   Alabama,  for  haviog 


ON  THE  FORTIFICATION  BILL. 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  29,  1836. 


[  In  consequence  of  the  threatening  appearance  of  our  affairs  with  France,  which 
at  one  time  rendered  a  war  with  that  nation  probable,  coneress,  at  the  session  of 
1836,  passed  a  bill  making  large  appropriations  for  building  and  repairing  fortifications 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  bill  on  account  of  the  extravagant 
tmount  proposed  to  be  appropriated,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  brief  remarks  on 
the  subject.  J 


Mr.  Clay  thought  there  was  no  inconsistency  between  the  two 
propositions  to  amend  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  amount  proposed 
for  fortifications,  and  to  amend  it  as  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Delaware,  to  restrain  the  issue  of  money  from  the  public  treasury, 
except  as  it  should  be  called  for  in  a  course  of  regular  disburse- 
ment    Both  might  be  well  adopted,  and  he  hoped  would  be. 

He  had,  however,  risen  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  enormous  and  silarming 
amount  of  appropriations  which  had  been  actually  made,  or  were 
in  progress,  during  this  session.  He  had  procured  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  senate  a  statement  of  such  as  had  been  made  by  bills 
which  had  passed  one  or  both  houses  up  to  the  twenty-seventh 
of  last  month,  when  it  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  millions. 
Since  then,  other  bills  had  passed,  which  swelled  it  up  to  thirty-two 
or  three  millions;  and  other  bills  were  now  in  progress,  and  would 
probably  pass,  carrying  it  up  to  forty  millions,  or  beyond  that  sum. 
Forty  millions  of  dollars  in  one  year,  when  we  have  no  debt,  and 
no  foreign  war!  Will  not  the  country  be  justly  alarmed,  pro- 
foundly astonished,  when  it  hears  of  these  enormous  appropria- 
tions ?  Is  it  possible  to  proceed  with  the  government  on  such  a 
scale  of  expenditure  ? 

Why,  sir,  it  is  a  greater  amount  than  is  appropriated  to  similar 
objects  by  the  British  parliament,  since  its  reform,  in  one  year. 
The  whole  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is  about  forty-two  millions 
sterling,  of  which  sum  twenty-eight  millions  is  applied  to  the 
public  debt,  six  to  the  payment  of  pensions,  annuities,  and  so  forth, 
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and  only  about  eight  million!^  to  the  current  annual  expenses  of 
the  whole  of  their  vast  eetabli&hmt^nl*,  military  and  naval,  and  the 
civil  guveriunoiii  at  home  and  abroad-  Now,  forty  millioos  of 
dulUirK  exei'oti  eii^lit  millions  sterling,  W-ho  would  have  Btipposed 
thru  ;i[i  oJiiiinistnition,  which  cirnie  in  npun  pledges  and  promisei 
of  rctrunchment,  reform^and  economy^ -'ihonld,  in  the  eightli  yegf 
of  jl!^  ride,  have  jewelled  the  expeiuliiiue  of  thr  government  to  ao 
airiutujt  exceeding  that  of  Great  Bniain?  And  this ©ujri)rii>e  must 
br  iniTfHit^ed,  wh4'n  we  reflect  that  the  British  pnrltametit  i^tands  to 
the  jiroplc  of  Great  Britain  in  the  double  relation  of  tfie  federal 
and   slate   govern menis  to    the   people  of  the    United   Stalest. 

Wlu'd  Mr,  Adams  left  the  adminij?tration,  the  current  annual 
exjjeiisea  of  the  government,  exclusivn  of  the  public  debt,  amoiinfed 
to  riiiout  twelve  milliunH.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  secretary  of 
tilt'  treasury  undnr  the  present  administration,  (Mr,  Me  Lane,)  «fti- 
maled  the  oniiaary  expenses  of  the  govern niu at  at  fifleeEi  miUjoiis 
aiunisdly.  Even  during  the  pretient  sewHion,  the  able  senator  from 
New  York,  wht^n  the  land  bill  was  under  dieeiaiit^ion,  placed  themi 
for  a  series  of  snceeeding  years^  at  eighteen  milHons,  And  now 
we  propose,  in  lliis  yi'ar^  to  jnore  thim  IwbW*  the  amount  of 
expenditare  diuriniif  the  extravagant  administration,  as  it  was 
charired,  of  Mr.  Aciam^! 

yir.  Clay  hoprd  (he  senate  would  pause.     He  called  upon  the 
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country,  to  be  held  in  the  deposit  banks,  one  of  which,  according 
to  a  statement  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  has  made  fourteen 
and  a  half  per  centum  dividend  for  six  months  ? 

The  annual  average  appropriations  for  fortifications  heretofore, 
have  been  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  and  by  the  bill  now  before  us,  and  that  for  a  similar  object 
which  we  have  sent  to  the  house,  if  both  pass,  we  shall  have  appro- 
priated for  fortifications  for  one  year,  four  millions  and  a  halt.  Is 
it  possible  in  one  year  judiciously  to  expend  this  enormous  sum? 
When  we  look  at  the  price  of  labor,  the  demands  upon  it  for  an 
increase  of  the  army,  for  volunteers,  and  for  the  general  avoca- 
tions of  society,  does  any  body  believe,  that  this  vast  sum  can  be 
judiciously  laid  out?  It  has  been  said,  that,  having  omitted  to 
make  any  appropriation  last  year,  we  ought  this  year  to  appropriate 
double  the  ordinary  sum.  But,  if  you  cannot  safely  expend  it, 
why  should  that  be  done  ?  He  was  willing  to  make  large  and 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  navy  and  for  fortifications  ;  we  ought, 
however,  to  look  to  all  our  great  interests,  and  regulate  the  appro- 
priations in  reference  to  a  survey  of  the  whole  country;  and  he 
earnestly  entreated  the  senate  to  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations 
which  had  been  recently  inspired  in  the  people  of  this  country,  by 
checking  and  putting  itself  decidedly  against  this  rash,  wild,  and 
minous  extravagance.  He  would  vote  for  the  commitment,  to  reduce 
die  appropriations  one  half;  after  which  there  would  remain  an 
amount  equal  to  double  the  ordinary  annual  appropriations,  without 
including  the  sum  in  the  bill  now  before  the  house. 


ON  RECOGNISING  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  TEXAS. 

IN  THE   SENATE  or  THE   UNITED  STATES,  JCLF 1, 16:10. 


[  Im  March,  181*5.  a  convention  of  forlj-f^ur  d«leg:atea  assembled  at  ihe  town  * . 
V^iahinglan^  in  Ttixns,ond  made  a  {brm^  dec  Lam  I  ion  uf  indppecdencc^  aad  separation 
om  the  republic  of  Mexico.  A  previous  d^cUmlion  httd  i^va  mftdv  bjftCew  indi- 
jdnala  ill  Tex:is,  in  December,  1835.  On  tho  twenty-first  of  April,  1836,  a  deruiff 
&ttl^  was  i;>ui^ht  fln  tlje  bankt  of  the  San  Jacinto  river,  between  th«  TeJtaiiit  mid 
lexlccinfl.  in  which  the  latter  v^ere  defrftti^d,  (ind  president  Sunlft  Ann  taken  prb^anifr 
m  armiistjcfl  waa  concluded  ill  Mo.y,  lb3G,  belwceti  Sant&  Ana.  itnd  the  pretideiit  of 
>Xli^  Mr.  BuTnci.hy  VL'hJch  th^  former  waa  ivl^ns^d  and  «en(  koni£<,and  the  MexkAn 
roops  evsLCUiited  Ihe  territory  of  T<?xas^  Santn  Aoa  aj^rtreiosr  t>ot  to  take  uf^^rms, 
or  to  px  ere  1 46  hia  inlliience  iigaiiist  TexuLs  during  the  war  oi  i  ml  impendence.  Under 
i*?sp  <nri:timstiincc5,  a  prnposilinn  wn*  brought  b<?[<ire  tonfjresB  to  acknowledge  lb* 
id*'pendenccof  T^x.-i^,  when  Mr.  VUy  r.itpfpssed  bij*  *jenlim(M3la  as  follows. 

Mr.  Pre  a  ton  m;ide  some  remiirks,  in  the  coarsts  of  which  he  stated,  that  h*  hid 
j'iTfi  difficulty  rt'atriiint'd  himai'lf  iinra  otiifriiig  an  amendment  to  recognise  the  indfr' 
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wish  it  to  be  adopted.  The  committee  on  foreign  relations  had 
leported  a  resolution,  delaring  that  Texas  ought  to  be  recognised  as 
an  independent  power,  as  soon  as  satisfactory  information  is 
acquired,  that  it  has  an  established  government  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  president  states,  in  a  message  received  in  the  senate 
subsequent  to  the  report,  that  he  has  adopted  measures  to  obtain 
that  information.  There  is,  therefore,  an  entire  consistency 
between  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  the  message  of  the 
president,  and  the  proposed  amendment,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
agreed  to. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  actuated  by  very  natural  and 
proper  feelings,  would  be  glad  to  propose  a  stronger  measure,  one 
of  immediate  recognition,  but  feels  restrained  by  the  dictates  of  his 
sober  judgment.  I,  too,  Mr.  President,  would  be  most  happy,  if 
the  state  of  our  information,  and  the  course  of  events,  were  such 
as  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  that  stronger  measure.  But  I  do  not 
concur  in  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  that  the  actual 
independence  of  Texas,  by  the  overthrow  or  expulsion  of  the 
armies  of  Mexico,  is  the  only  consideration  which  should  guide 
US  in  deciding  the  question  of  recognition.  There  is  another, 
scarcely  of  less  importance,  and  that  is,  whether  there  is  in  Texas 
a  civil  government  in  successful  operation,  competent  to  sustain 
the  relations  of  an  independent  power.  This  is  the  very  point  on 
which  we  want  information,  and  that  respecting  which  the  presi- 
dent is,  we  are  given  to  understand,  now  endeavoring  to  obtain  it 
And,  surely,  considering  how  recently  Texas  has  adopted  a  consti- 
tution of  government,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  wait  a  short  time  to 
see  what  its  operation  will  be. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  a  wise  and  discreet  government.  We  are  told  by  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  vice-president  of  Texas  is  on 
his  way  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers,  and, 
consequently,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas, 
This  fact  furnishes  an  additional  motive  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  forbearing,  at  present,  to  proceed  to  the  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  Texas.  And  how  much  more 
glorious  will  it  not  be  for  Texas  herself,  by  her  own  valor,  to  force 
from  her  enemy  the  fkst  acknowledgment  of  her  independence? 

We  ought  to  discriminate  between  Santa  Ana  —  the  blood- 
thirsty vain-boasting,  military  tyrant,  who  has  met  in  his  overthrow 
and  captivity  a  merited  fate  —  and  the  eight  millions  of  Mexicans, 
over  whom  he  was  exercising  niilitary  sWay.  We  should  not 
allow  the  feelings  of  just  indignation,  which  his  conduct  has 
excited,  to  transport  us  against  the  perhaps  unoffending  people 
whom  he  has  controlled.  We  ought  to  recollect,  thai  Mexico  is  our 
Beighbor,  having  conterminous  territory ;    that  as  long  as  we  both 
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femajii  independent  pow€iB,  we  shall  stand  in  ihaT  relation  to  hrr; 
that  wo  £irc  carrying  on,  by  sea  and  by  laud,  n  commerce  highly 
b^nelielal  to  both  parties  j  and  that  ii  is  the  interest  of  both  to 
Duhivate  the  most  aniicable  and  hannoriioui*  jniercoor:^*  If  we 
proceed  preei  pi  lately,  and  prematurely,  how  Wrll  onr  eonduel  be 
regarded  by  Mexico?  May  W€  not  lay  tho  foundations  of  a  laH- 
ing  and  injurious  tuittuiidenilanding?  If,  indeed,  Mexieo  delays 
unreasonaljiy  tlw  ;il  kiiowledgniont  of  the  independence  of  Texas, 
and  rcsolvLis  un  the  prosceulioti  of  the  war>  I  should  tic  fur  from 
tliinking  that  the  United  States  ought  to  pnslpurio,  to  any  dti«tant  dkiy, 
I  he  recognition  of  Texas,  after  the  dv&ired  informatiou  ia  obminy. 
The  senator  IroTn  South  Carolina  har*  supposed  il  lo  be  necesskry 
to  recognise  Texas,  in  order  lo  injure  i\w  exeeution  of  exiting 
treaties  \vi\h  Mexico,  So  far  as  they  afFec^l  Texas,  ©he  is  as  UHich 
bound  by  tljcm,  as  if  they  had  been  negotiated  under  her  e,Tipre»8 
authority.  For  I  suppose  it  to  be  i  neon  testable,  that  a  ^atioj] 
remains  bound  by  all  the  treaties  it  has  formed,  however  ciften  it 
may  think  proper  to  change  the  form  of  its  government;  and 
that  all  the  parts  of  a  common  nattoti  also  continue  so  jbomid, 
notwithslandin^T  and  uftcr  l[>ey  shall  have  formed  themselves  into 
ieparate  and  indt^pfMidcnt  f)OVVf*rs» 

Then  tlu'rc  nrr  oifjrr  ctiU'^idtTations,  which  recommend  ns  lo  acl 
on  full  inlbrmalioji,  and  with   due  deliberation-     It  is  undeniable| 
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has  constantly  guided  our  councils  in  regard  to  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  new  powers,  or  new  governments,  and  he  has  correctly- 
stated  it  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult,  if  it  were  proper  to 
detain  the  senate,  to  show  an  essential  difference  between  the 
present  instance  and  the  cases  of  France,  of  Spanish  America,  and 
of  Greece,  to  which  he  has  adverted.  There  is  an  obvious  differ- 
ence in  the  duration  of  the  new  governments,  and  the  degree  of 
information  which  we  possess  about  them. 

The  senate,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  executive  in  some 
way,  is  incompetent  to  recognise  Texas.  The  president  tells  us, 
in  his  message,  that  he  has  adopted  measures  to  acquire  necessary 
information  to  guide  his  judgment.  We  also  want  it.  He  cannot 
bejustly  accused  of  having  delayed  unreasonably  to  act.  There 
is  ground  to  believe,  not  only  that  Texas  is  independent,  but  that  it 
has  a  government  in  practical  operation.  I  sincerely  hope  it  has; 
and  that  it  has  laid,  on  deep  foundations,  perfect  securities  for 
liberty,  law,  and  order.  In  the  mean  time,  every  prudential 
consideration  seems  to  me  to  require,  that  we  should  stop  with  the 
resolution  and  proposed  amendment.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  senator  himself.  I  sincerely,  I  most 
anxiously  hope,  that  the  desired  information  will  be  soon  obtained 
by  the  executive ;  and  that  the  feelings  and  wishes  for  the  acknowl* 
edgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  which  so  generally 
prevail  among  our  constituents,  may  be  speedily  gratified. 

'  After  some  further  debate,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  unanimous  vote.] 


ON  THE  EXPUNOmO  RESOLUTION. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  16,  183T, 


I  Ok  ttie  twenty-Pighih  of  MArch,  IhM,  the  wnaiff  ^f  the  United  Smtcs  Bdopt*d,bf 
R  vote  of  twent^'Six  in  iw<?iitrH  the  followmie:  n?»oliiti<>n,  whicb  was  onbjvif  ^y  Mt 
Ckv,  relLitivc^  lo*  Lht?  removnl  of  the  f>ublic  deposits  frotii  th<?  banlf  of  the  United  Stttfii. 

'  Ri^solvr'iS,  thu  the  iirosident,  iti  th«  \niit  i^xecuUv«  proceedinga  in  relotii>n  to  th» 
puhlie  rpv**injc.  has  ^is^nm^cl  upon  himself  nuthoriiy  Atid  power  not  eoitferred  by  tie 
tonililutioii  ;iiii!  huvij.  Iml  in  di^rogJiUcio  of  both.' 

I'hi*  resoluiioii  3Tr.  Denton,  of  MiaaotiTi,  in  February,  1S135^  broughl  forward  i 
motion  Ifl  ejtpMnee  from  th<;  journals  of  the  ienatc ;  but  that  Iwtly*  on  the  ihinJ  of 
fllarch,  hy  a  voli?  of  thirty 'nine  to  fie  re  n,  refuied  to  aualritn  the  ijiotioft.  Mr,.  Benioa, 
however,  con  tinned  la  a  imitate  the  swbjeeU  und,  at  the  session  of  1836-7,  the  majority 
of  the  st'tKile  hanng  Ik^ch  ch;Wigt.'d  in  hivof  of  presiderit  Jnt'ksorr^nn  ejipiin^in^  resolu* 
lion  was  otfL^red  by  Mr  Ben  km,  nnil,  afltT  an  excitini;  debate,  carried.  Go  this 
occasion  ^Tr.  C\^y  addressmi  tiiB  senate  in  the  fotEowin^  speech,  which  may  be 
numbered  arnonjj  hia  ninst  powefful  effiTrta  in  the  cause  of  the  constilutioii,  and  th* 
rights  of  the  leiji dative  ag-.utist  (executive  power*] 
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k  nnanswerable.  And  I  here,  in  my  place,  in  the  presence  of  my 
oonntry  and  my  God,  after  the  fullest  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion of  which  my  mind  is  capable,  reassert  my  solemn  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  every  proposition  contained  in  that  resolution.  But 
whilst  it  is  not  my  intention  to  commit  such  an  infliction  upon  the 
senate  as  that  would  be,  of  retracing  the  whole  ground  of  argument 
formerly  occupied,  I  desire  to  lay  before  it  at  this  time,  a  brief  and 
true  state  of  the  case.  Before  the  fatal  step  is  taken,  of  giving  to 
the  expunging  resolution  the  sanction  of  the  American  senate,  I 
wish,  by  presenting  a  faithful  outline  of  the  real  questions  involved 
in  the  resolution  of  1834,  to  make  a  last,  even  if  it  is  to  be  an 
ineffectual  appeal,  to  the  sober  judgments  of  senators.  I  begin  by 
reasserting  the  truth  of  that  resolution. 

Our  British  ancestors  understood  perfectly  well  the  immense 
importance  of  the  money  power  in  a  representative  government 
It  is  the  great  lever  by  which  the  crown  is  touched,  and  made  to 
conform  its  administration  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  Deprive  parliament  of  the  power  of  freely 
granting  or  withholding  supplies,  and  surrender  to  the  king  the 
purse  of  the  nation,  he  instantly  becomes  an  absolute  monarch. 
Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government,  elective  or  hereditary, 
democratic  or  despotic,  that  person  who  commands  the  force  of  the 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  has  uncontrolled  possession  of  the 
purse  of  the  nation,  has  absolute  power,  whatever  may  be  the 
official  name  by  which  he  is  called. 

Our  immediate  ancestors,  profiting  by  the  lessons  on  civil  liberty, 
which  had  been  taught  in  the  country  from  which  we  sprung, 
endeavored  to  encircle  around  the  public  purse,  in  the  hands  of 
congress,  every  possible  security  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
executive.  With  this  view,  congress  alone  is  invested  by  the 
constitution  with  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  the  taxes.  When 
collected,  not  a  cent  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  in 
virtue  of  an  act  of  congress.  And  among  the  first  acts  of  this 
government,  was  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  the  treasury 
department,  for  the  safe  keeping  and  the  legal  and  regular  disburse- 
ment of  the  money  so  collected.  By  that  act  a  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department ;  and  varying  in 
respect  from  all  the  other  departments,  he  is  to  report,  not  to  the 
president,  but  directly  to  congress,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  give 
information  in  person  before  congress.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
dispassionately  that  act,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  emphatically  the  agent  of  congress  in  performing  the  duties 
assigned  by  the  constitution  of  congress.  The  act  further  provides 
that  a  treasurer  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  and  keep  the  public 
money,  and  none  can  be  drawn  from  his  custody  but  under  the 
authority  of  a  law,  and  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  secre* 
taiy  of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  and  recorded 
VOL.  II.  34 
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by  ihe  register.  Only  when  such  a  warranl  h  presented  can  the 
trt'a=!iirer  lawfully  pay  one  dollar  from  the  public  purse.  "Wliy 
was  the:  eoncLirrent3e  of  "these  four  oifie<'^rj!  required  in  disbarsemepts 
of  the  piil.>lic  money  ?  Was  it  not  for  grt*jiter  security  ?  Was  il 
m^t  intended  thai  ench,  exercising  a  sepamie  and  independent  will, 
should  be  a  eheck  upon  every  other  ?  Was  it  not  tlie  purpose  of 
the  law  to  eonsider  each  of  these  four  offieere,  acting  in  his  proper 
Bphere,  not  u^  a  mere  automaton,  bul  as  an  intellectual,  intelligent, 
atid  re^pi>asibli"  ]>er3on,  bound  to  observe  the  law^  and  to  ^lop  the 
warrant,  or  stop  the  money,  if  the  authoriiy  of  the  Inw  wvw  wimfing? 

Thus  E^tood  tile  treasury  from  1789  to  1810.  During  thai  long 
time  no  prr.=?ident  had  ever  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  cuj^tody 
of  the  public  purise.  It  remained  where  ihe  law  phieed  it,  undis- 
turbed, and  every  chief  magiBtrale,  including  the  father  of  hid 
country,  rfypected  the  law. 

In  1816  an  act  passed  to  establish  the  late  bank  of  the  TJiiited 
Slates  for  the  term  of  twenty  years;  and,  by  the  gixteenth  section 
of  the  act,  it  id  enacted^ 

*  That  thp  dffpfiait*  of  tKc  tn^^tipy  of  the?  United  Statei  in  place*  in  whicli  the  Ndd 
bnnk  and  the  bmnchps  thftenf  niiiy  be  fslablishcd^  slirill  be  mmle  in  saiil  bank  oi 
brant'he^  Iboredf,  unless  the?  serrrlary  of  Uie  treasury  shut  I  at  nnj  linnc  otherwise  ovdet 
unit  dirt'ct:  in  which  easf^  (he  sf'fti*»3ry  of  ihe  ireasiity  shall  immedtately  lay  before 
cotigrvifs,  if  in  session,  and  jf  nol,  immediately  alter  the  com  men  cement  of  ibe  nejd 
wssit^n,  the  reajiOJis  of  sutjh  order  or  direclionJ 
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was  probably  made  in  consequence  of  suspicions  then  afloat  of  a 
design  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  remove  the  deposits.  These 
•ospicions  were  denied  by  the  press  friendly  to  the  administration. 
Nevertheless,  the  members  had  scarcely  reached  their  respective 
liomes,  before  measures  were  commenced  by  the  executive  to  eflfeot 
m  removal  of  the  deposits  from  that  very  place  of  safety  which  it 
was  among  the  last  acts  of  the  house  to  de<;lare  existed  in  the  bank 
of  the  United  States. 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Mr.  McLane,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  was 
promoted  to  the  department  of  slate,  and  Mr.  Duane  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  But  Mr.  Duane  was  equally  convinced  with  his 
predecessor,  that  he  was  forbidden  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
to  execute  the  power  with  which  the  law  had  intrusted  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  refused  to  remove  the  deposits ;  where- 
upon he  was  dismissed  from  office,  a  new  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  appointed,  and,  in  September,  1833,  by  the  command  of  the 
president,  the  measure  was  finally  accomplished.     That  it  was  the 

Siresident's  act  was  never  denied,  but  proclaimed,  boasted,  defended, 
t  fell  upon  the  country  like  a  thunderbolt,  agitating  the  union  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  stoutest  adherents  of  the  admin- 
istration were  alarmed  ;  and  all  thinking  men,  not  blinded  by  party 
prejudice,  beheld  in  the  act  a  bold  and  dangerous  exercise  of 
power ;  and  no  human  sagacity  can  now  foresee  the  tremendous 
consequences  which  will  ensue.  The  measure  Was  adopted  not 
long  before  the  approaching  session  of  congress  ;  and,  as  the  con- 
currence of  both  branches  might  be  necessary  to  compel  a  restora- 
tion of  the  deposits,  the  object  was  to  take  the  chance  of  a  possible 
division  between  ihern,  and  thereby  defeat  the  restoration. 

And  where  did  the  president  find  the  power  for  this  most  extra- 
ordinary act?  It  has  been  seen  that  the  constitution,  jealous  of  all 
executive  interference  with  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  liJid  confined 
it  to  the  exclusive  care  of  congress  by  every  precautionary  guard, 
from  the  first  imposition  of  the  taxes  to  the  final  disbursement  of 
the  public  money. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  the 
law  of  1816  is  express  and  free  from  all  ambiguity ;  and  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  the  sole,  exclusive  depository  of  the 
authority  which  it  confers. 

Those  wh9  maintain  the  power  of  the  president,  have  to  support 
it  against  the  positive  language  of  the  constitution,  against  the 
explicit  words  of  the  statute,  and  against  the  genius  and  theory  of 
all  our  institutions. 

And  how  do  they  surmount  these  insuperable  obstacles?  By  a 
series  of  far-fetched  implications,  which,  if  every  one  of  them  were 
as  true  as  they  are  believed  to  be  incorrect  or  perverted,  would  stop 
far  short  of  maintaining  the  power  which  was  exercised. 


BPEBCasa    OF    BfiHRY    CL4T* 


Tiie  first  of  these  implied  powcia  is^  thai  of  dtj^miftsal^  which 
is  claimed  for  the  presidetit.  Of  all  ibe  questioned  powers  ewer 
exerciiied  hy  ihe  govenjnient,  this  m  the  most  questionable,  ¥tow 
the  liri^t  con^esrs  down  to  the  present  adminisiralionj  it  had  iieva 
been  cMiriiini'd.  It  was  carried  iben,  in  th<!  lAenale^  by  the  eaatiag 
vote  of  the  viec- president*  And  ihosc  w^ho,  at  that  day,  argued  io 
behalf  of  the  power^  coniendcd  for  it  upon  condiiions  which  have 
been  utterly  disreirarded  by  the  profecni  chief  mapstrale.  The 
power  of  dis(iiiii>stal  is  nowhere  io  the  coii&titiTlJon  grained,  ia 
express  lerms,  It)  the  president  It  is  not  a  iiifcessary  incident  to 
any  granted  power;  and  the  friend;*  of  the  power  have  nevtr  heea 
able  io  a^ree  union s^  themselves  as  lo  the  preeiae  pari  of  the  coasti- 
tution  from  whieli  it  springs. 

But,  if  the  power  of  dismissal  was  as  incontestable  as  it  b  justly 
controvertible,  we  utterly  deny  the  ronscquenecR  deduced  from  iL 
The  Jir^^unicnt  is,  that  the  president  has,  by  implication,  the  power 
of  disiuu^fiah  From  this  first  implication^  another  ijs  draw^n*  and 
that  i^,  ihar  the  pre,'^ident  has  the  power  to  conlrol  the  officer,  whom 
he  may  di^niiss,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  all  cases  w^hal« 
ever ;  and  that  this  power  of  control  is  ^o  eompreiien^ive  as  to 
ineliKle  even  the  ease  of  a  specific  duty  expressly  assigned  by  law 
to   the  designated  o/lieer. 

Now,  we  ileny  thi*se  retJ^iilLi  from  the  dismissing  power.     That 
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of  the  deposits,  and  a  refusal  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
remove  them  ;  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked  if,  in  such  a  case,  the 
president  may  not  remove  him,  and  command  the  deed  to  be  done. 
That  is  an  extreme  case,  which  may  be  met  by  another.  Suppose 
die  president,  without  any  necessity,  orders  the  removal  from  a 
place  of  safety  to  a  place  of  hazard.  If  there  be  danger  that  a 
in:esident  may  neglect  his  duty,  there  is  equal  danger  that  a  presi- 
dent may  abuse  his  authority.  Infallibility  is  not  a  human  attribute. 
And  there  is  more  security  for  the  public  in  holding  the  secietary 
of  the  treasury  to  the  strict  performance  of  an  official  duty  speciaUy 
assigned  to  him^  under  all  his  official  responsibility,  than  to  allow 
the  president  to  wrest  the  work  from  his  hands,  annihilate  his 
responsibility,  and  stand  himself  practically  irresponsible.  It  is  far 
better  that  millions  should  be  lost  by  the  neglect  of  a  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  than  to  establish  the  monstrous  principle  that  all  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  executive  government  shaU  be  broken 
down,  the  whole  power  absorbed  by  one  man,  and  his  will  become 
the  supreme  rule.  The  argument  which  I  am  combating  places 
the  whole  treasury  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive.  It 
18  in  vain  to  talk  of  appropriations  by  law,  and  the  formalities  of 
warrants  upon  the  treasury.  Assuming  the  argument  to  be  correct, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  execulion  of  an  order  from  the  president  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  issue  a  warrant,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  previous  legal  appropriation,  to  the  comptroller  to  coun- 
tersign it,  to  the  register  to  register  it,  and  to  the  treasurer  to  pay  it  ? 
What  becomes  of  that  quadruple  security  which  the  precaution  of 
the  law  provided?  Instead  of  four  substantive  and  indepen- 
dent wills,  acting  under  legal  obligations,  all  are  merged  in  the 
executive  voters. 

But  there  was  in  point  of  fact,  no  cause,  none  whatever  for  the 
measure.  Every  fiscal  consideration,  (and  no  otlier  had  the 
secretary  or  the  president  a  right  to  entertain,)  required  the  deposits 
to  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  place  of  perfect  safety  where  by  law 
they  were.  We  told  you  so  at  the  lime.  We  asserted  that  the 
charges  of  insecurity  and  insolvency  of  the  bank  were  without  the 
slightest  foundation.  And  time,  that  great  arbiter  of  human 
controversies,  has  copfirmed  all  that  we  said.  The  bank,  from 
documents  submitted  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
at  the  present  session,  appears  to  be  able  not  only  to  return  every 
dollar  of  the  stock  held  in  its  capital  by  the  public,  but  an  addition 
of  eleven  per  centum  beyond  it. 

Those  who  defend  the  executive  act,  have  to  maintain  not  only 
that  the  president  may  assume  upon  himself  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  especially  assigned  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but 
that  he  may  remove  that  officer,  arbitrarily,  and  without  any 
cause,  because  he  refused  to  remove  the  public  deposits  without 
cause. 


SPRECHEil     OF     IIENHY     C|*Afi 


My  mtnd  eotiducta  itic  to  a  talalty  dlAerent  oanclueion.  I  thijik, 
I  soloiiijily  bclievL\  that   the    president  *  assumed    upon  liiinaeU 

authority  and  power  tioi  conforrpd  by  the  constitution  and  lawi^ 
out  iti  derogation  of  bolii/  in  the  language  of  the  r«'*-olulioti*  I 
believed  then  in  the  truth  of  the  nisuiulioii ;  and  I  now  in  uiy 
place,  and  under  all  my  responalbility,  nmvow  my  nnnhakcQ 
coil  vie  tion  of  it. 

But  it  lias  been  contended  on  this  occajtion,  as  it  was  in  thu 
debate  vvhieli  jireeeded  the  adoption  of  the  resoUition  of  1S34,  thai 
the  scnule  has  no  right  to  express  the  truth  on  any  question  whieh 
by  poi^sibility,  may  becxune  a  subject  of  impeachmenti  It  \b 
manift't^t,  ihal  if  it  may,  there  is  no  nmre  u>^ual  or  appropriate  fdfEk 
in  which  it  may  be  done  than  timt  of  rt*^ohil ions,  joint  or  aGparatei 
order?*,  or  bill?:.  In  no  other  modi;  eun  the  euilt^ctive  sense  of  the 
body  bfi  expressed.  BtU  Mtmiors  njairiLain,  ihat  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  executive  encroachment  upon  the  joint  powers  of  the 
two  houses,  or  the  .-^eparato  authority  of  the  Benaic^  it  is  bound  fO 
si  ant  I  iiuite,  and  not  breathe  one  word  of  complaint  or  remou* 
sEranee-  Aceorilitii,'  to  the  arg^uincnt,  the  ^eater  the  violation  of 
the  eonstilulion  or  tiie  law,  ihe  £fre;i!rr  \\\r  itiiNirupeteney  of  the 
senate  ti)  ex[>r(*si^  any  opinion  npon  ill  iMiriher^  that  this  ineom* 
pctcrjcy  i&  not  cori lined  to  the  acts  of  ihe  president  only,  but  extends 
to  tliose  of  every  ollieer  who  is  Jinble  to  impeachment  under  the 
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The  senate  acts  in  three  characters,  legislative,  execntive,  and 
judicial ;  and  their  importance  is  in  the  order  enumerated.  By  far 
the  most  important  of  the  three  is  its  legislative.  In  that,  almost 
every  day  that  it  has  been  in  session,  from  1789  to  the  present  time, 
lome  legislative  business  has  been  transacted  ;  whilst  in  its  judicial 
character,  it  has  not  sat  more  than  three  or  four  tunes  in  that  whole 
period. 

Why  should  the  judicial  function  limit  and  restrain  the  legisla- 
tive function  of  the  senate,  more  than  the  legislative  should  the 
judicial  ?  If  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  two  should  decide 
which  ought  to  impose  the  restraint,  in  cases  of  condict  between 
them,  none  can  doubt  which  it  should  be. 

But  if  the  argument  is  sound,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  senate  to 
perform  its  legislative  duties?  An  act  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  is  committed  by  the  president  or  a  subordinate 
executive  officer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  correct  it  by  the 
passage  of  a  law.  The  very  act  of  the  president  in  question  was 
under  a  law  to  which  the  senate  had  given  its  concurrence. 
According  to  the  argument,  the  correcting  law  cannot  originate  in 
the  senate,  because  it  would  have  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  that 
act  Nay,  more,  it  cannot  originate  in  the  house,  and  be  sent  to  the 
senate,  for  the  same  reason  of  incompetency  in  the  senate  to  pass 
upon  it  Suppose  the  bill  contained  a  preamble  reciting  the 
unconstitutional  or  illegal  act,  to  which  the  legislative  corrective  is 
applied ;  according  to  the  argument,  the  senate  must  not  think  of 
passing  it  Pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequence,  the  argument 
requires  the  house  of  representatives  itself  cautiously  to  abstain 
from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  upon  an  executive  act,  except 
when  it  is  acting  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  and  considering 
articles  of  impeachment 

Assuming  that  the  argument  is  well  founded,  the  senate  is 
equally  restrained  from  expressing  any  opinion,  which  woujd  imply 
the  innocence  or  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  officer,  unless  it  be 
maintained,  that  it  is  lawful  to  express  praise  and  approbation,  but 
not  censure  or  difference  of  opinion.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
our  past  history,  (the  case  of  the  British  minister,  Jackson,  was  a 
memorable  one,)  and  many  others  may  arise  in  our  future  progress, 
when  in  reference  to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  important  for 
congress  to  approve  what  has  been  done  by  the  executive,  to 
present  a  firm  and  united  front,  and  to  pledge  the  country  to  stand 
by  and  support  him.  May  it  not  do  that?  If  the  senate  dare  not 
entertain  and  express  any  opinion  upon  an  executive  measure,  how 
do  those  who  support  this  expunging  resolution  justify  the  acquittal 
of  the  president,  which  it  proclaims? 

No  senator  believed  in  1834,  that,  whether  the  president  merited 
impeachment  or  not,  he  ever  would  be  impeached.  In  point  of 
fact  he  has  not  been,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  he 
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lever  will  be  injpeached.  Was  the  tnajorily  of  the  senate,  in  a 
jase  where  it  believed  the  eonslitulion  utid  laws  U>  have  been 
violated,  and  thtj  liberties  of  the  people  to  l>e  eiuhiugt'n*d,  to  remain 
I] lent,  nnd  to  refrain  from  proclaiinijig  the  inith,  becausej  against 
dl  humiiii  probabifily,  ihe  president  might  bt!  impeached  by  a 
iiiijoriiy  of  his  ]}oliiieaJ  friends  In  the  house  of  representatives? 

tl  till  ijn|iL*£ii  lumbal  bad  been  actnally  voted  by  the  house  of 
*epreseniaiives,  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  eonstitulion  whieh  enjolti* 
dlonce  on  the  part  of  the  senate*  In  stich  a  ca^e,  it  would  have 
leen  a  tnaller  of  propriety  for  the  cofisidemtion  of  each  Benalc*r  to 
I  void  ilie  expression  of  any  opinion  on  a  inalter  upon  whieh,  as  a 
!twura  jad^n%  \u'.  woidd  be  called  to  ael. 

HiUitTUi  f  have  ronsidered  the  quei^lion  on  the  &uppo»ilion»  that 
ihc  resoluuon  of  Mtireh,  1834,  implied  sueh  guilt  in  the  pre^^iidefit, 
dial  he  wotiltl  have  been  liable  to  conviction  on  a  trial  by  imp:*aeli* 
Tient  bf*ff>n^  the  **enale  of  the  United  Slates,  But  tb**  resolution, 
in  fact,  iiojiorled  no  such  giiilt.  It  simply  aflirrned,  ihul  he  had 
a^^.-^uined  upon  liiniself  authority  and  powder  not  conferred  by  the 
x>ri?<litution  nnd  luwsj  but  in  derogation  of  both*'  It  imputed  no 
i^riniinal  niolives.  lulid  not  profess  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
the  president.  Accord iii;^  lo  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  the 
?Kecpiionabh.^  act  might  have  been  performed  with  the  purest  and 
moi^t  patriotic  intention.     The  resolution  neither  alTirmed  his  inno*^ 
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the  senate  of  1837,  a  component  part  of  another  congress,  to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  its  predecessor  ?  How  can  you,  who 
venture  to  impute  to  those  who  have  gone  before  you  an  unconsti- 
tational  proceeding,  escape  a  similar  imputation  ?  What  part  of 
the  constitution  communicates  to  you  any  authority  to  assign  and 
try  your  predecessors  ?  In  what  article  is  contained  your  power 
to  expunge  what  they  have  done?  And  may  not  the  precedent 
lead  to  a  perpetual  code  of  defacement  and  restoration  of  the 
transactions  of  the  senate,  as  consigned  to  the  public  records  ? 

Are  you  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority,  but  positively 
forbidden  to  do  what  the  expunging  resolution  proposes  ?  The 
injunction  of  the  constitution  to  keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings 
is  clear,  express,  and  emphatic.  It  is  free  from  ambiguity;  no 
sophistry  can  pervert  the  explicit  language  of  the  instrument ;  no 
artful  device  can  elude  the  force  of  the  obligation  which  it  imposes. 
ff  it  were  possible  to  make  more  manifest  the  duty  which  it  requires 
to  be  performed,  that  was  done  by  the  able  and  eloquent  speeches, 
at  the  last  session,  of  the  senators  from  Virginia  and  Louisiana, 
(Messrs.  Leigh  and  Porter,)  and  at  this  of  my  colleague.  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  argument.  But  I  would  ask,  if  there  were  no 
constitutional  requirement  to  keep  a  journal,  what  constitutional 
right  has  the  senate  of  this  congress  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  the 
senate  of  another  congress,  and  to  expunge  from  its  journal  a 
deliberate  act  there  recorded  ?  Can  an  unconstitutional  act  of  that 
senate,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  justify  you  in  performing  another 
unconstitutional  act  ?  * 

But,  in  lieu  of  any  argument  upon  the  point  from  me,  I  beg  leave 
to  cite  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate  two  precedents;  one 
drawn  from  the  reign  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  in  modern 
Europe,  under  the  most  despotic  minister  that  ever  bore  sway  over 
any  people  ;  and  the  other  from  the  purest  fountain  of  democracy  in 
this  country.  I  quote  from  the  interesting  life  of  the  cardinal 
Richelieu,  written  by  that  most  admirabh;  and  popular  author,  Mr. 
James.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII,  had 
been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  wary  Richelieu.  The  king 
issued  a  decree  declaring  all  the  supporters  of  the  duke  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  despatched  to  the  parliament  at 
Paris,  with  an  order  to  register  it  at  once.  The  parliament 
demurred,  and  proceeded  to  what  was  called  an  arret  de  partage. 

*  Richelieu,  however,  could  bear  no  contradiction  in  the  course  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself;'  [how  stront^  a  resemblance  does  that  feature  of  his  character  bear 
to  on*»  of  an  illustrious  individual  whom  I  will  not  further  describe!]  'and  hurrying 
back  to  Paris  with  the  kinjo:,  he  sent,  in  the  monarch's  name,  a  command  for  the 
members  of  the  parliament  to  present  themselves  at  the  Louvre  in  a  body,  and  on  foot. 
He  was  obeyed  immediately :  and  the  king  receiving  them  with  great  haughtiness, 
the  keeper  of  the  seals  mane  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  deliberate  upon  affairs  of  state  ;  that  the  business  of  private  individuals 
they  might  discuss,  but  that  the  will  of  the  monarch  in  other  matters  they  were 
alone  called  upon  to  register.  The  king  then  tore  with  Ais  oum  handi  the  page  of  tht 
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Ttgutcr  &n  tthirh  the  arrd  i$  p^rtogt  knH  htm  Ufcri^frf,  ttmd  pm-uhml  vilA  fiupcmtM 
from  thtir  funtiinnx  ntvtral  isflht  mtmb^t  of  the  wifimti  timrft  tomp&nng  $ht  pafUatmnt  of 

How  repeated  acts  of  ilie  exerciae  oT  arbitrary  power  air  Ukdy 

to  subdue  Ihe  spirit  of  liberiy,  and  to  reoder  caLlou.t  ihe  public 
sensibility,  iml  diii  fate  which  awaits  us^  if  we  had  not  been 
recently  iinha])[>jly  taught  in  this  country^  we  may  learn  from  tbe 

same  autlior, 

*  The  fin  an  c*?9  of  ihe  8tmt«  w*te  exliaugled,  new  iiiiposiliotis  wpre  devited,  «nd  t 
fiumbi^T  of  new  offices  crentod  and  sold.  A^tLiuAt  the  in&t*n&ri\td  almse  the  |»«r}iasK'iii 
ventUfM  to  remoasttmie  j  bat  the  government  of  the  rartiinal  hiu^  for  it*  6relpTin«plt 
despoiism,  ai^d  ihe  T^lractory  nieroljera  Wire  pimiHUwil,  ntjni*  witU  «jiile,  *ome  wUh 
iu^pension  of  iheir  fuiictioil*.  All  wert  ftirewl  to  eomfily  with  hi*  wiJlt  ftft4  tkt 
ptkriiarqciil,  unable  lo  resist,  yielded,  step  hy  Step,  to  bj>  ea^iictiOniJ 

The  other  precedent  is  aaspended  by  the  archives  of  the  demo* 
craey  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1816,  when  it  was  getuiinc  and  unnilxed 

with  any  other  ingredient. 

The  provisiont^  of  the  conslitulion  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  keep  a  jaumaJ^  arc 

Biibstaulially  llie  i^mne.     That  of  the  United  Slates  requires  that 

^  EmcH  homt  tthall  keep  a.  journal  of  ill  proceed  in  ^s,  und  fTom  iimo  to  tim«  publiib 
the  samCt  «'^^^pt  *u^'h  [Kirts  as  nnay  in  their  judgment  require  secrecv;  and  the  yfa» 
and  nnys  of  the  members  of  eiiher  house  on  ^ny  quettion  shall,  at  itie  desire  of  one 
fifth  of  the  members  presenl^  be  eaTered  on  the  joaniaL' 
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The  senate  observes,  that  the  question  arose  in  a  case  where  the 
yeas  and  nays  had  not  b^en  called.  Even  in  such  a  case,  there 
were  but  four  members,  out  of  eighty-two,  who  thought  it  was 
competent  to  the  house  to  expunge.  Had  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  called  and  recorded,  as  they  were  on  the  resolution  of  March, 
1834,  there  would  not  have  been  a  solitary  vote  in  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the  power  of 
expunging.  And  if  you  can  expunge  the  resolution,  why  may  you 
not  expunge  also  the  recorded  yeas  and  nays  attached  to  it  ? 

But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the 
case,  reproachful  for  its  base  subserviency,  derogatory  to  the 
just  and  necessary  powers  of  the  senate,  and  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  accomplish  this  dark  deed  is  also  highly  exceptionable.  The 
expunging  resolution,  which  is  to  blot  out  or  enshroud  the  four  or 
five  lines  in  which  the  resolution  of  1834  stands  recorded, 
or  rather  the  recitals  by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  spun  out  into  a 
thread  of  enormous  length.  It  runs,  whereas,  and  whereas,  and 
whereas,  and  whereas,  and  so  forth,  into  a  formidable  array  of 
nine  several  whereases.  One  who  should  have  the  courage  to 
begin  to  read  them,  unaware  of  what  was  to  be  their  termination, 
would  think  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  tremendous  display  he  must 
find  the  very  devil.  It  is  like  a  kite  or  a  comet,  except  that  the 
order  of  nature  is  inverted,  and  the  tail,  instead  of  being  behind,  is 
before  the  body  to  which  it  is  appended. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  senate  by  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  all 
the  assertions  of  fact  and  of  principle,  contained  in  these  recitals. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  expose  them  all,  and  to  show  that  not 
one  of  them  has  more  than  a  colorable  foundation.  It  is  asserted 
by  one  of  them,  that  the  president  was  put  upon  hie  trial  and 
condemned,  unheard,  by  the  senate,  in  1834.  Was  that  true  ?  Was 
it  a  trial  ?  Can  the  majority  now  assert,  upon  their  oaths,  and  in 
their  consciences,  that  there  was  any  trial  or  condemnation  ? 
During  the  warmth  of  debate,  senators  might  endeavor  to  persuade 
themselves  and  the  public,  that  the  proceeding  of  1834  was,  in  its 
effects  and  consequences,  a  trial,  and  would  be  a  condemnation  of 
the  president ;  but  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  years,  when 
the  excitement  arising  from  an  animated  discussion  has  passed 
away,  it  is  marvellous  that  any  one  should  be  prei)ared  to  assert, 
that  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  senate  upon  the  character 
of  an  executive  act  was  an  arraignment,  trial,  and  conviction  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Another  fact,  asserted  in  one  of  those  recitals,  is,  that  the  resolu 
tion  of  1834,  in  either  of  the  forms  in  which  it  was  originally 
presented,  or  subsequently  modified  prior  to  the  final  shape  which 
it  assumed  when  adopted,  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  the  senate.     What  evidence  is  there  in  support  of  this  assertion  ? 


None,     It  is,  T  verily  believe,  diredly  eontniry  lo  the  fad.     In  ©ithef 

of  tfic  Tnodifiealioii:*  of  the  resolutloi),  f  Inivo  not  a  dotibt,  that  H 
would  have  parsed  I  They  M^ere  aJl  made  in  that  spirit  of  iic^KJin* 
jTimlmiori  by  wliicli  the  mover  of  the  rt^^olution  has  e%^er  reifoiafed 
hh  coodiK't  as  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body.  In  not  one  ^-^kigle 
instanee  did  he  uaderatand  from  any  senaror  of  w)kij^h  reqiu^t  ht 
made  llie  miidiru'atiorj,  that,  without  it,  he  would  vute  against  the 
resoluilon.  How,  then,  can  even  the  aoriators,  who  were  of  the 
minorily  of  l^^^U,  undertake  to  make  ihe  assertion  in  quesliotjf 
How  can  the  new  .senators,  who  have  ctirne  here  f^ince,  pledge  them- 
selves  to  the  fact  asi^erted,  in  ihe  reeltalof  whieh  they  eould  not  hnvc 
had  any  conjinsance  ?  But  all  the  members  of  the  majority;  the 
veterans  and  tlie  mwrecmitii^ — ^thc  aix  years  men  and  six  wi?ek» 
men  —  are  required  to  eoncur  in  ihifl  most  unfounded  a^'<erliofi,  as 
I  believe  It  ln  be.  I  submit  it  to  one  of  the  latter,  (looking  lowafd 
Mr.  Dana,  from  Maine,  here  by  a  leinporary  a))pointment  from 
the  exeeulive,}  whether,  instead  of  inundating  the  i^enalc  with  Et 
torrent  of  fnl.some  ni^d  revoliing  adulation  poured  on  the  pre^iden^ 
it  would  not  be  wiser  and  more  patriotic  to  illustrate  the  brief 
period  of  hh  ^^-natorial  existetiee  by  some  great  measure,  fraught 
with  general  ijenefu  lo  the  whole  onion?  Or,  if  he  will  not  or 
cannot  elevate  himself  to  a  view  of  the  interest  of  the  entire  eountry, 
wheiher  he  had  wA  better  dedicate  his  time  to  an  investigation  into 
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principles  which  he  has  introduced,  and  innovations  which  he  has 
made  in  our  institutions,  alas!  but  too  much  countenanced  by 
congress  and  a  confiding  people,  he  exercises  uncontrolled  the 
power  of  the  state.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  purse,  and  in  the 
other  brandishes  the  sword  of  the  country.  Myriads  of  dependents 
and  partisans,  scattered  over  the  land,  are  ever  ready  to  sing 
hosannas  to  him,  and  to  laud  to  the  skies  whatever  he  docs.  He 
has  swept  over  the  government,  during  the  last  eight  years,  like  a 
tropical  tornado.  Every  department  exhibits  traces  of  the  ravages 
of  the  storm.  Take,  as  one  example,  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  No  institution  could  have  been  more  popular  with  the 
people,  with  congress,  and  with  state  legislatures.  None  ever  better 
folfilled  the  great  purposes  of  its  establishment.  But  it  unfortu- 
nately incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  president ;  he  spoke,  and  the 
bank  lies  prostrate.  And  those  who  were  loudest  in  its  praise  are 
now  loudest  in  its  condemnation.  What  object  of  his  ambition  is 
unsatisfied?  When  disabled  from  age  any  longer  to  hold  the 
sceptre  of  power,  he  designates  his  successor,  and  transmits  it  to 
his  favorite.  What  more  does  he  want  ?  Must  we  blot,  deface,  and 
mutilate  the  records  of  the  country  to  punish  the  presumptuousness 
of  expressing  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own  ? 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
resolution?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  which  has  been?  Can 
you  eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact,  that  in  March, 
1834,  a  majority  of  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates  passed  the  reso- 
lution which  excites  your  enmity?  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked 
object  to  arrogate  to  yourselves  that  power  of  annihilating  the  past 
which  has  been  denied  to  omnipotence  itself?  Do  you  intend 
to  thrust  your  hands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out  the  deeply- 
rooted  convictions  which  are  there?  or  is  it  your  design  merely  to 
stigmatize  us  ?     You  cannot  stigmatize  us. 

*  Ne*er  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name.' 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing 
aloft  the  shield  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny  efTorts 
are  impotent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the  majority  of 
1834  in  one  scale,  and  that  by  which  this  expunging  resolution  is 
lo  be  carried  in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice,  in  heaven  above 
and  on  the  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  patriotism  decide  the  pre- 
ponderance. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging? 
Is  it  to  appease  the  wrath,  and  to  heal  the  wounded  pride,  of  the 
chief  magistrate  ?  If  he  be  really  the  hero  that  his  friends  repre- 
sent him,  he  must  despise  all  mean  condescension,  all  grovelling 
sycophancy,  all  self-degradation,  and  self-abasement.  He  would 
reject  with  scorn  and  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his   fame,  your 
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Ibluc'lv  scrait  hes»  and  your  baby  lines   in   the  fair  records  of  hi* 
IcounUy.     BhiL'k  lines!     Black  lines!     Sir,  I  hope  ibe  **eeretary  of 
I  the  sriiJiio  wilt  jirrsitrve  the  pen  wiih  which  he  may  inscribe  them, 
land  [)rr^^rai  ii  lu  ilial  senator  of  the  majority  whom  he  may  select, 
las  u  I  iron  1 1   Utipby^  lo  be  transmitted  to  his  descendants.     And 
huTt^sifler,  \vh<*ti  wt^  shall  lose  the  forms  of  our  free  instilulions,  all 
ihiii  mnx  rrniain  u>  n^,  some  future  American  monarch,  in  grati* 
tilde  lo  ihosi*  tty  whost*  means  he  has  been  enabled^  upon  the  rains 
of  fivil  iibi-Tiy,  \u  erect  a  throne,  and  to  commemorate  especially 
tills  r'\|!rini;ini;  rrsi>lutif>n,  may  institute  a  new  order   of   knight- 
hood, and  i^tJnlVr  on  it  the  appropriate  name  of  the  knight  of  the 
Iblark  litu'tA. 

But  why  ?^hoidiI  I  detain  the  senate  or  needlessly  waste  ray 
Ibrcuth  in  Irnitlrf^ri  exertions*  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one 
of  nrr^cncy,  Uhk  The  deed  is  to  be  done;  that  fold  deed,  like  the 
bh>nd-si:iinLti  haiidn  of  the  guilty  Macbeth^  all  ocean's  waters  will 
nrvrr  w;i^h  oiu.  Proceed,  !hen,  to  the  noble  work  which  lies  before 
yon^  itiid  hke  nlhrr  i^kilfnl  execnlioners,  do  it  (]uiekly.  And  when 
yon  Imvr  prrpelrnled  it,  go  home  lo  the  ]>eople,  and  lell  them  what 
frhrrlous  liiijKjrs  yon  liave  neb5<>ved  for  our  common  country. 
Tell  thi  HI  Ui;i1  yon  hiwi'  eslini^nisbed  one  of  the  bnizblest  and 
I  )uu*'^l  h^dilri  iha!  I'vtT  hurnrd  ril  the  ali:ir  of  eivil  lihiTly,  Tell 
thrui  ihal   v<in   hnvr  j^ih-rnrd  onr*  i>(  \hv  no3»ler^t  hiith-ries  that  ever 
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FAttsk  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  by 
•raer  of  president  Jackson,  in  October,  1833,  the  revenues  were  collected  and  disbursed 
through  certain  state  banks,  selected  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  the  month 
of  Afay,  1837,  the  pressure  upon  the  banks  was  so  great,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  that 
a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  took  place.  In  this  state  of  thini^,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  who  succeeded  general  Jackson  as  president,  in  March,  1837,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, calling  an  extra  session  of  congress,  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
In  fais  message  to  that  body,  which  contained  a  majority  favorable  to  his  administra- 
tion, he  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  finance,  in  collecting  and  disbursing 
the  revenue  of  the  nation,  in  gold  and  silver,  which  was  called  by  its  supporters,  *  tho 
Independent  TVeawry^  and  by  its  opponents,  'the  Sub-TrtcLsury.'*  The  system  had 
been  before  proposed  in  congress,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Virginia,  and  rejected,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  that  time  generally  voting  against  it  On  the  present  occasion, 
Mr.  Clay  delivered  his  sentiments  on  this  novel  project,  in  the  following  remarks ;  a 
hill  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Wright,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance, 
embodying  the  system  referred  to,  which  was  not  Anally  adopted,  until  near  the  close 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  administration.] 


Feeling  an  anxious  desire  to  see  some  effectual  plan  presented, 
to  correct  the  disorders  in  the  currency,  and  to  restore  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  I  have  avoided  precipitating  myself  into  the  debate 
now  in  progress,  that  I  may  attentively  examine  every  remedy  that 
may  be  proposed,  and  impartially  weigh  every  consideration  urged 
in  its  support.  No.  |)eriod  has  ever  existed  in  this  country,  in  which 
the  future  was  covered  by  a  darker,  denser,  or  more  impenetrable 
gloom.  None,  in  which  the  duty  was  more  imperative  to  discard 
all  passion  and  prejudice,  all  party  ties,  and  previous  bias,  and  look 
exclusively  to  the  good  of  our  afflicted  country.  In  one  respect, 
and  I  think  it  a  fortunate  one,  our  present  difficulties  are  distin- 
guishable from  former  domestic  trouble,  and  that  is  their  univer- 
sality. They  are  felt,  it  is  true,  in  different  degrees,  but  they  reach 
every  section,  every  state,  every  interest,  almost  every  man  in  the 
union.  All  feel,  see,  hear,  know  their  existence.  As  they  do  not 
array,  like  our  former  divisions,  one  portion  of  the  confederacy 
against  another,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  sufferings  may  lead 
to  common  sympathies  and  common  counsels,  and  that  we  shall, 
at  no  distant  day,  be  able  to  see  a  clear  way  of  deliverance.  If 
the  present  state  of  the  country  were  produced  by  the  fault  of  the 


people ;  if  ii  proceeded  from  their  wasteful  extravsgance,  ajid  their 
indnlgenee  of  a  reckless  epirit  of  minoui  S|K?culaUon;  if  pablic 
meiLsures  had  no  agency  wlialcver  in  bringing  it  about;  it  wotdd^ 
ne%^eri}iele5s»  be  ilie  duty  of  govern  tnrnt  lo  exert  all  its  encrglei^ 
and  to  en  I  [lit  ly  all  iia  legitimate  powt?rS|  it»  ilcvi^e  i%n  i^Jlknciout 
remt^tiy.  But  if  onr  present  deplorable  eiHidititMi  bsui  sprung  from 
our  rulcrt*  J  if  ii  is  to  be  clearly  tniced  to  thi'tr  acts  and  operaiionii, 
ibat  <luty  liecomcs  infinitely  more  obligatory;  and  govenimeni 
woukl  hi^  faithless  lo  the  highest  and  moat  solemn  of  human  imstfl 
should  ii  negleet  to  perform  it,  And  is  it  not  too  true,  that  the  evlU 
whieli  surround  ns  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  those  who  have  had  the 
condnii  of  onr  juiblic  affairs? 

In  glanfing  al  ihe  past,  nothing  can  be  rnrlh«*r  from  my  intention 
than  lo  excile  an;^y  leeJingJ^,  or  to  tiiul  grounds  of  reproach.  It 
wimkl  be  frir  mon*  congenial  to  my  wi^hewj  that,  on  this  occa^ion^ 
we  Hiould  forget  all  former  imbappy  diviniont*  and  anirnoaitie^. 
Bnl  in  order  to  tliseover  bow  to  get  out  of  our  difficuhicQ,  we  muM 
ascertain  if  we  can^  how  we  got  into  them* 

Frjor  to  that  serie.-^  of  unfortunate  mfni&nres  which  had  for  its 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  bank  of  ibe  United  Wtatci^,  and  the 
discontjiuiaiice  of  it^  fiscal  agency  for  the  government,  no  people 
upon  earth  ever  enjoyiHl  a  bellt'r  enrreney,  or  had  exchanges  better 
rcgnliiJed,  than  lite  jH'<ip]c  of  the  Unilefl  Slates.     Our  moneiary 
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The  president's  message  asserts  that  the  suspension  has  proceeded 
Dm  over-action,  over-trading,  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  specu- 
don,  produced  by  bank  and  other  facilities.  I  think  this  is  a 
ew  of  the  case  entirely  too  superficial.  It  would  be  quite  as 
Hrrect  and  just,  in  the  instance  of  a  homicide  perpetrated  by  the 
scharge  of  a  gun,  to  allege  that  the  leaden  ball,  and  not  the  man 
ho  levelled  the  piece,  was  responsible  for  the  murder.  The  true 
quiry  is,  how  came  that  excessive  over-trading,  and  those  exten- 
ve  bank  facilities,  which  the  message  describes  ?  Were  they  not 
e  necessary  and  immediate  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
ink,  and  the  removal  from  its  custody  of  the  public  deposits  ? 
nd  is  not  this  proved  by  the  vast  multiplication  of  banks,  the 
icrease  of  the  line  of  their  discounts  and  accommodations, 
x>mpted  and  stimulated  by  secretary  Taney,  and  the  great  aug- 
lentation  of  their  circulation  which  ensued  ? 

What  occurred  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  in  consequence  of  the 
5to  of  the  recharter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  illustrates 
I  effects  throughout  the  union.  That  state  had  suffered  greatly 
f  banks.  It  was  generally  opposed  to  the  reestablishment  of 
em.  It  had  found  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
iBwering  all  the  purposes  of  a  sound  currency,  at  home  and 
)road,  and  it  was  perfectly  contented  with  them.  At  the  period 
'  the  veto,  it  had  but  a  single  bank,  of  limited  capital  and  circula- 
an.  After  it,  the  state,  reluctant  to  engage  in  the  banking  system, 
id  still  cherishing  hopes  of  the  creation  of  a  new  bank  of  the 
nited  States,  encouraged  by  the  su[)porlcrs  of  the  late  president, 
isitated  about  the  incorporation  of  new  banks.  But  at  length, 
jspairing  of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
id  finding  itself  exposed  to  a  currency  in  bank  notes  from  adjacent 
ates,  it  proceeded  to  establish  banks  of  its  own ;  and  since  the 
5to,  since  1833,  has  incorporated  for  that  single  state,  bank  capital 
i  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  —  a  sum  equal  to  the  capital 
'the  first  bank  of  the  United  States,  created  for  the  whole  union. 

That  the  local  banks,  to  which  the  deposits  were  transferred 
om  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  urged  and  stimulated 
eely  to  discount  upon  them,  we  have  record  evidence  from  the 
easury  department. 

The  message,  to  reconcile  us  to  our  misfortunes,  and  to  exonerate 
e  measures  of  our  own  government  from  all  blame  in  producing 
e  present  state  of  things,  refers  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and 
specially  to  that  of  Great  Britain.     It  alleges  that 

*  In  both  countries  we  have  witnessed  the  same  redundancy  of  ;>fl;»rr  money,  and 
her  facilities  of  credit ;  the  same  spirit  of  speculation;  the  same  partial  success; 
e  same  difficulties  and  reverses;  and,  at  length,  nearly  the  same  overwhelming 
tastrophe.* 

The  very  clear  and  able  argument  of  the  senator  from  Georgia, 
M[r.  King,)  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  saying  much  upon 
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this  part  of  the  subject.  It  app(*ar9  Oml  daring  the  pericwJ  referred 
lu  by  the  message,  of  1833-5,  there  wfu*,  in  fact,  no  aiigrnentatioii, 
or  a'vcry  trilling  augmentation,  of  ihe  circtilaiion  of  the  countiy, 
and  that  the  message  has  totally  miaconccjved  the  aetuul  state  of 
things  in  Great  Britain.  According  to  th€  publications  to  which  I 
have  had  access,  the  bank  of  England,  in  fact,  dimlni^rhcd  its 
cireulalinn,  comparing  the  fir?t  with  the  last  of  that  period,  about 
two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  j  and  although  llie  joint  slocJc  and 
private  banks  increased  theirs,  the  amount  of  inerease  was  neutial* 
ized  by  the  amtamt  of  ditDiJintion, 

If  the  slate  of  things  were  really  identical,  or  simila?,  in  the  two 
countries,  it  would  be  fair  to  trace  it  to  similarity  of  causes.  But 
is  that  the  case  ?  in  Great  Britain  a  sound  currency  was  prcscnxd 
by  a  reeharter  of  the  bank  of  Enj^^land,  aboni  the  saroe  time  that 
the  reeharler  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  agitated  here* 
In  the  United  Siatcii  we  have  Jiot  preserved  a  sound  currency,  in 
consequeiu-e  of  the  veto.  If  Great  Britain  were  near  tlie  statue 
catastrophe,  (the  t^uspenmon  of  apecie  payments,)  which  occuiTed 
here,  she  nevertheless  ei^capedil;  and  tliis  clifTercnce  in  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  two  countries,  makes  all  tlie  diiVerejiee  in  the  world. 
Great  Britain  has  reeovered  from  whatever  mercantile  di5*1rcssC3 
she  experienced;  we  liave  not;  and  wlieti  shall  we?  All  is  bright, 
and  ehi:erfut,  and  eiuon raging*  in  the  prospects  which  lie  before 
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Europe,  we  must  look  here  for  some  peculiar  and  more  potent 
causes  than  any  which  have  been  in  operation  there.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  that  series  of  measures  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted  — 

First,  the  veto  of  the  bank ; 

Second,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  with  the  urgent  injunction 
of  secretary  Taney  upon  the  banks  to  enlarge  their  accommodations ; 

Third,  the  gold  bill,  and  the  demand  of  gofd  for  the  foreign 
indemnities ; 

Fourth,  the  clumsy  execution  of  the  deposit  law ;  and. 

Fifth,  the  treasury  order  of  July,  1836. 

iHere  Mr.  Clay  went  into  an  examination  of  these  measures,  to  show  that  the 
ated  condition  of  the  country,  the  wild  speculations,  which  had  risen  to  their 
height  when  they  began  to  be  checked  by  the  preparations  of  the  local  banks  neces 
•ary  to  meet  the  deposit  law  of  June,  1836,  the  final  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
and  the  consequent  disorders  in  the  currency,  commerce,  and  general  business  of  the 
country,  were  all  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  measures  enumerated.  All 
these  causes  operated  immediately,  directly,  and  powerfully  upon  us.  and  their  effects 
were  indirectly  felt  in  Europe.] 

The  message  imputes  to  the  deposit  law,  an  agency  in  pro- "" 
ducing  the  existing  embarrassments.  This  is  a  charge  frequently 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  administration  against  that  law.  It  is 
true,  that,  the  banks  having  increased  their  accommodations,  in 
jBonformity  with  the  orders  of  secretary  Taney,  it  might  not  have 
been  convenient  to  recall  and  pay  them  over  for  public  use.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  executed  by  the 
treasury  department,  transferring  large  sums  from  creditor  to  debtor 
portions  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  the  commerce  or  business 
of  the  country,  might  have  aggravated  the  inconvenience.  But 
what  do  those  who  object  to  the  law  think  ought  to  have  been  done 
with  the  surpluses  which  had  accuniulaled,  and  were  daily 
augmenting  to  such  an  enormous  amount  in  the  liands  of  the 
deposit  banks?  Were  they  to  be  incorporated  with  their  capital, 
and  remain  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  ?  Was  it  not 
proper  and  just,  that  they  should  be  a|)plied  to  the  uses  of  the 
people  from  whom  they  were  collected  ?  And  whenever  and 
however  taken  from  the  deposit  banks,  would  not  inconvenience 
necessarily  happen  ? 

The  message  asserts  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  char- 
tered by  Pennsylvania,  has  not  been  able  to  save  itself  or  to  check 
other  institutions,  notwithstanding  *the  still  greater  strength  it  has 
been  said  to  possess  under  its  present  charter.'  That  bank  is  now 
a  mere  state  or  local  institution.  Why  is  it  referred  to  more  than  the 
bank  of  Virginia,  or  any  other  local  institution  ?  The  exalted  station 
which  the  president  fills  forbids  the  indulgence  of  the  supposition,  that 
the  allusion  has  been  made  to  enable  the  administration  to  profit  by 
the  prejudices  which  have  been  excited  against  it.  Was  it  the  duty 
of  that  bank,  more  than  any  other  state  bank,  to  check  the  local 
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msliiuiions  ?  Was  it  not  even  under  Ie§s  obligation  to  dn  no  iban 
thecJeposil  banks,  seletsledaiid  foateretj  by  ihe  general  go vcrnmeot ! 

But  \\ii\v  could  ihe  message  Teniure  lo  assert,  that  it  has  greal^ 
•trengtb  tluui  tlii^  lute  bank  of  the  United  Staler  poBseesed?  wha^ 
ever  may  bo  ihc  liberality  of  the  conditions  of  its  charter,  it  u 
impossible  iliiit  iiny  single  state  could  confer  upon  it  faculties  equd 
to  ihoi^e  ^n'^ujicJ  to  the  late  bardc  of  the  United  Sttitc*^ — ^iirsf,  in 
making  it  ilie  =.ti*t^  depository  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Sfaie^; 
andj  .seeoiidly,  in  making  its  notcis  receivnl>le  in  the  payment  of  all 
public  due.-5.  If  a  bank  of  the  Uui!e*d  Slaltis  bad  exiitted,  it  would 
havi^  hrid  ample  notice  of  the  accumulation  of  public  moneys  in 
the  local  banks ;  and,  by  timely  measures  of  precaution,  it  eould  havu 
prevctucd  ibe  j^pccnlative  usC3  to  which  ihey  were  applied.  Sncb 
an  iii55ti  union  won  Id  have  been  bound  by  its  rcluiiiuiji!  to  the 
government,  lo  observe  its  appropriations  and  fina  ne  i  a  hir  range  meat 
and  want:?,  and  to  bold  itself  always  ready  proui|jtly  to  meet  ihetxi* 
It  Would  have  drawn  together  gnidually,  but  cenainly,  the  public 
money f^,  however  di?^persed.  Res(Jonf^ibility  would  have  been  con- 
CcntratiHl  upuii  It  alone,  instead  of  being  weakened  or  lost  by  diffa* 
sion  among  some  eiLjlity  ur  uiaety  local  bunki^j  dispersed  throughout 
the  eouutryi  and  aedng  witluaii  any  effective  concert. 

A  subordinate  but  not  unimportant  cause  of  the  evils  which  ai 
present  eneompa^^^  us^  ba.^  been   the  course  of  the  late  adminlalra* 
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The  effect  of  those  constant  threats  and  attacks,  coming  from 
those  high  in  power,  has  been  most  injurious.  They  have  showii  to 
the  manufacturing  interest  that  no  certain  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
upon  the  steadiness  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  no  matter  under 
what  solemn  circumstances  it  was  adopted.  That  interest  has 
taken  alarm ;  new  enterprises  have  been  arrested,  old  ones  curtailed ; 
and  at  this  moment  it  is  the  most  prostrate  of  all  the  interests  in  the 
countiy.  One  half  in  amount,  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  the 
manumcturers  throughout  the  country,  have  actually  suspended 
opefations,  and  those  who  have  not,  chiefly  confine  themselves  to 
working  up  their  stock  on  hand. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  made  too  little  at  home, 
and  purchased  too  much  abroad.  This  has  augmented  that  foreign 
debt,  the  existence  of  which  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  sus- 
pension, and  yet  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  attributed  the 
creation  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  tariff  policy,  and  especially 
to  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828.  I  do  not  perceive  any  advantage, 
on  the  present  occasion,  in  reviving  or  alluding  to  the  former 
dissensions  which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  that  policy.  They 
were  all  settled  and  quieted  by  the  great  healing  measure,  (the 
compromise,)  to  which  I  have  referred.  By  that  act  I  have  been 
willing  and  ready  to  abide.  And  I  have  desired  only  that  it  should 
be  observed  and  executed  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith  and  fidelity, 
similar  to  that  by  which  I  have  been  ever  actuated  towards  it. 

The  act  of  1828  was  no  measure  of  the  friends  of  the  manufac- 
turers. Its  passage  was  forced  by  a  coalition  between  their  secret 
and  open  opponents.  But  the  system  of  protection  of  American 
industry  did  not  cause  the  surphis.  It  proceeded  from  the  extra- 
ordinary sales  of  the  public  lands.  The  receipts,  from  all  sources 
other  than  that  of  the  public  lands,  and  expenditures  of  the  years 
1833-6,  (during  which  the  surplus  was  accumulating,)  both 
amount  to  about  eighty-seven  millions  of  dollars ;  thus  clearly 
showing,  that  the  customs  only  supplied  the  necessary  means  of 
public  disbursement,  and  that  it  was  the  public  domain  that  pro- 
duced the  surplus. 

If  the  land  bill  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  operation,  it  would 
have  distributed  generally  and  regularly  among  the  several  states 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  they  would  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time.  They  would  have  returned  back  in  small 
streams,  similar  to  those  by  which  they  have  been  collected, 
animating,  and  improving,  and  fructifying  the  whole  country. 
There  would  have  been  no  vast  surplus  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment ;  no  removal  of  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
to  the  deposit  banks,  to  disturb  the  business  of  the  country ;  no 
accumulations  in  the  deposit  banks  of  immense  sums  of  public 
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money,  augmenfed  by  the  cimuit  it  wms  p^rfantiing  heiween  the 

land  oiTices  and  the  banks,  luid  tlic  lnmk»  nnd  the  bnd  officer;  no 
occLismn  for  ihe  secreitiry  ot  thtt  trans ury  lu  las^h  the  deposit 
bank^  into  the  grant  of  inurdinale  aecommodationB ;  and  poasibljf 
ihcrc  would  have  been  no  gud(>en3iQn  of  specie  payments  Btit 
rhat  bill  was  i^uppreased  by  a  moiil  extroortlinary  and  dung^nmd 
exercise  of  executive  power. 

Tlie  cause  of  our  pn^aenl  difficulties  may  be  Atat^d  in  another 
way.  During  the  hite  adjuinie^tnitiou  wo  have  been  deprived  of 
the  practical  beiieiit  of  a  free  governmem;  the  forms^  it  is  tni€^ 
rt'tuained  ami  were  obser%X'd,  but  the  eJiaenee  did  not  exist.  In  a 
free,  or  self-govtTnrnetit,  th<5  c<*lleeted  wis*doTU,  the  aggregate 
wisdoui  <)f  the  whole,  or  at  lea^t  of  a  majority,  moulds  and  directs 
the  eoursc  of  publie  attains.  In  a  despotism,  the  will  of  a  single 
indiviilutd  goverui?.  In  a  practically  free  government,  tlic  nation 
controls  the  chief  magistrate;  in  on  arbitmry  government,  iJie 
c h  1 1 '  f  m  agi  st rale  eo  n  I  rols  the  n  alio n -  A  j id  li asi  J lot  this  beeji  our 
Situation  in  iln*  prriod  rneutinned?  Huh  uot  one  man  forc^  bis 
will  oji  the  uaUim  ,'  Have  not  aU  these  disastrotis  mea^tires — the 
veto  of  llie  btmkj  the  reruovat  uf  the  drjiosit^,  the  rejectiuu  of 
ihe  iiiiid  bill,  and  the  rreawury  order — ^wbich  have  led  to  otir  present 
uidorlirniitc  t^onditiun,  been  adopted,  iu  &^pitc  of  the  wishes  of  the 
country,  and  in  oppossition,  probably,  to  those  of  the  dominant 
l>artv  [t??elf  ? 
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beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye,  and  it  does  not  belong  to  me 
to  say  what  they  were,  which  prompted  this  self-castigation,  and 
this  praise  of  the  destruction  of  his  own  work ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  same  senator,  in  due  time,  received 
from  the  author  of  the  veto  the  gift  of  a  splendid  foreign  mission ! 

The  moral  deducible  from  the  past  is,  that  our  free  institutions 
are  superior  to  all  others,  and  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  and 
excellence  only  upon  the  stern  condition  that  we  shall  for  ever 
hold  the  obligations  of  patriotism  paramount  to  all  the  ties  of  party, 
and  to  individual  dictation;  and  that  we  shall  never  openly 
approve  what  we  secretly  condemn. 

In  this  rapid,  and  I  hope  not  fatiguing  review  of  the  causes 
which  I  think  have  brought  upon  us  existing  embarrassments,  I 
repeat  that  it  has  been  for  no  purpose  of  reproaching  or  criminat- 
ing those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs;  but  to 
discover  the  means  by  which  the  present  crisis  has  been  produced, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  (which  is  by  far  much 
more  important)  should  be  done  by  congress  to  avert  its  injurious 
effects.  And  this  brings  me  to  consider  the  remedy  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

The  great  evil  under  which  the  country  labors  is  the  suspension 
of  the  banks  to  pay  specie ;  the  total  derangement  in  all  domestic 
exchanges;  and  the  paralysis  which  has  come  over  the  whole 
business  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  currency,  it  is  not  that  a 
given  amount  of  bank  notes  will  not  now  command  as  much  as 
the  same  amount  of  specie  would  have  done  prior  to  the  suspen- 
sion ;  but  it  is  the  future,  the  danger  of  an  inconvertible  paper 
money  being  indefinitely  or  permanently  fixed  upon  the  people, 
that  fills  them  with  apprehensions.  Our  great  object  should  be  to 
reestablish  a  sound  currency,  and  thereby  to  restore  the  exchanges, 
and  revive  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  first  impression  which  the  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  administration  make,  is,  thai  they  consist  of  temporary  expe- 
dients, looking  to  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  the  treasury ;  or, 
so  far  as  any  of  them  possess  a  permanent  character,  its  tendency 
is  rather  to  aggravate  than  alleviate  the  suflcrings  of  the  people. 
None  of  them  proposes  to  rectify  the  disorders  in  the  actual  cur- 
rency of  the  country;  but  the  people,  the  stales,  and  their  banks, 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  as  they  may  or  can.  The  adminis- 
tration, after  having  intervened  between  the  states  and  their  banks, 
and  taken  them  into  their  federal  service,  without  the  consent  of 
.he  states;  after  having  puffed  and  praised  iherp;  after  having 
brought  them,  or  contributed  to  bring  ihcm,  into  their  present  situ- 
ation ;  now  suddenly  turns  its  back  upon  them,  leaving  them  to 
their  fate !  It  is  not  content  with  that ;  it  must  absolutely  discredit 
their  issues.  And  the  very  people,  who  were  told  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  these  banks  woiJd  supply  them  with  a  better  currency. 
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are  now  left  to  sirugglc  m^  they  can  with  the  very  currency  which 
ihe  iTovernriifnt  recommi*ndcd  Id  them,  but  which  ii  now  rt*fu9i*3i 
ilself  lo  rrcpiv  e  \ 

The  pniri's:^i"d  ol^jecl  of  the  adminklmtton  is,  to  c^stablhh  what  U 
terms  the  rum-inn^  o(  the  coiifttitntion,  which  it  proposes  to  accoEQ- 
plish  by  resiridin^  the  federal  government,  Tti  all  ree^npts  ajid  pay* 
int'tit*^,  to  thi^  exclusive  use  of  fpccie,  tind  by  refusing  all  baolt 
prtpcr^  wlieiher  convertible  or  not-  It  diiidaitns  till  purpos«*tn  of 
L'rip|>lin,j=,r  or  puiluii^f  down  the  banks  of  the  smtea ;  hut  we  ahtll 
beUrr  deriTtniiir-  the  design  or  the  effect  of  the  mea&iirea  recom- 
rneiith^dj  by  cuiHidcring  them  together,  as  one  system, 

T\w  iir^i  i^  tlu'  sub-ireasnries,  whirb  arc  to  be  made  the  depos- 
iltjries  of  all  iho  specie  coHecled  rind  paid  out  for  the  service  of 
the  general  govern  men  I,  discrediting  and  refusing  aU  the  notes  of 
the  stales,  althouLjh  payable  and  paid  in  specie* 

Second,  a  hanknipt  law  for  the  United  Slates,  levelled  a1  ad 
the  stati?  hunks,  and  auihorizing  the  Fcijfiire  of  the  ellerls  of  any 
one  of  ihem  that  stop  payment,  and  the  adioiniatration  of  ihdr 
e fleet p  under  the  federal  authority  exclnsively. 

Third,  a  particular  law  for  the  Dit^trici  of  Columbia,  by  which 
all  the  corporal ionfl  and  people  of  the  District,  under  severe  pains 
and  f)rnahies,  are  proliibiied  from  eirenlaiing,  sixty  davfJi  after  the 
pnsieLj^e  of  tls(^  laWj  any  pa]ier  wiiutever  not  eonverlible  into  specie 
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ill  the  vast  extent  of  varied  business  of  this  entire  country  ?  I  think 
not  The  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  the  world,  looking  to  our 
fair  distributive  share  of  them,  is  wholly  insufficient.  A  converti- 
ble paper  is  a  great  time-saving  and  labor-saving  instrument,  inde- 
pendent  of  its  superior  advantages  in  transfers  and  remittances. 
A  friend,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  informed  me  of  a  single 
bank,  whose  payments  and  receipts  in  one  day  amounted  to  two 
millions  of  dollars.  What  time  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
count  such  a  vast  sum  ?  The  payments,  in  the  circle  of  a  year,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  estimated  several  years  ago  at  fifteen 
hundred  millions.  How  many  men  and  how  many  days  would 
be  necessary  to  count  such  a  sum?  A  young,  growing,  and 
enterprising  people,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  more  than  any 
other,  need  the  use  of  those  credits  which  are  incident  to  a  sound 
paper  system.  Credit  is  the  friend  of  indigent  merit.  Of  all  nations, 
Great  Britain  has  most  freely  used  the  credit  system ;  and  of  all, 
she  is  the  most  prosperous.  We  must  cease  to  be  a  commercial 
people ;  we  must  separate,  divorce  ourselves  from  the  commercial 
world,  and  throw  ourselves  back  for  centuries,  if  we  restrict  our 
business  to  the  exclusive  use  of  specie. 

It  is  objected  against  a  convertible  paper  system,  that  it  is  liable 
to  expansions  and  contractions ;  and  that  the  consequence  is  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices,  and  sudden  fortunes  or  sudden  ruin.  But 
it  is  the  importation  or  exportation  of  specie,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  paper,  that  occasions  these  fluctuations.  If  specie  alone  were 
the  medium  of  circulation,  the  same  importation  or  exportation  of 
it  would  make  it  plenty  or  scarce,  and  aflect  prices  in  the  same 
manner.  The  nominal  or  apparent  prices  might  vary  in  figures, 
but  the  sensation  upon  the  community  would  be  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  These  alternations  do  not  result,  therefore, 
from  the  nature  of  the  medium,  whether  that  be  specie  exclusively, 
or  paper  convertible  into  specie,  but  from  the  operations  of  commerce. 
It  is  commerce,  at  last,  that  is  chargeable  with  expansions  and 
contractions;  and  against  commerce,  and  not  its  instrument,  should 
opposition  be  directed. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  with  no  little  surprise,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
a  convertible  paper  would  not  answer  for  a  currency,  but  that  the 
true  standard  of  value  was  to  be  found  in  a  paper  medium  not 
convertible  into  the  precious  metals.  If  there  be,  in  regard  to 
currency,  one  truth  which  the  united  experience  of  the  whole 
commercial  world  has  established,  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  that 
emissions  of  paper  money  constituted  the  very  worst  of  all  conceiv- 
able species  of  currency.  The  objections  to  it  are,  first,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  ascertain,  a  priori^  what  amount  can  be  issued 
without  depreciation;  and,  second,  that  there  is  no  adequate 
necurity,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  none  can  exist,  against 
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excessive  issur^.  Til©  paper  motit^y  of  Nortli  Caraltna,  lo  whkb 
the  i^enau^r  n.ferredj  accord iug  to  ihe  informaTtou  which  I  have 
receivctlj  difl  dt  jireciale*  It  wi^  c^lkd  proe,^  an  abbrcvjation  of 
itic  autlioriiy  imdvj  whirli  it  wus  ^)Ut  forlli^  aijd  it  took  one  and  a 
half,  and  rfuineliiHes  two  dollars*  ol  prof.  td  pim^uisir  one  in  ^jjei-ie. 
Bufifunyoni^  tlt/jvires  lo  midoramnd  pedWlly  tht;  op4*raiioii  of  a 
piiri'ly  [)a|RT  c'lurvncy^  lei  him  study  the  hititory  of  Uu?  bunk  uf  the 
coniruotuveullh  of  Kentucky*  It  was  established  about  fifieeu  or 
eixiL^cn  years  ago,  wilh  ihc  cottseitt  of  a  miijurity  of  ibc  people  oi 
that  state.  Ii  is  winding  up  utid  Hotting  tU  car»*er  wilh  the  almast 
imuniinous  appRibriliori  of  the  wholo  jx^oplc.  It  imd  an  iiulhoriiy 
to  it4?^m^^antl  tlid  i&<ue,  noiea  to  the  amount  of  about  two  lailUoiii 
of  dollars.  Tiiej^i-  notes,  upou  their  faee^  purporii^d  an  obligatiiMi 
of  the  bank  io  i>ay  the  hot  tier,  on  demand,  the  amount  in  epecie; 
but  it  was  well  known  ihai  they  wouhl  not  be  so  paid*  Asaseeurity 
for  their  nUimalc  payment,  there  WiT<*,  first,  the  nolej!  orindividuab 
snpposed  lo  be  well  scoured,  every  note  put  on  I  by  the  bank  b<*iog 
reprrst.*iUed  by  an  individual  note  di^coiuiied;  hccondly,  tlie  fuudd 
of  the  stale  in  a  prior  slate  bank,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million 
of  dnllar^^;  thirdly*  ihe  proceed:^  of  a  large  [ntdy  of  waste  lands 
belonging  (o  thi^'slati^;  and,  fourthly,  Ihe  annual  revenue  of  ihc 
slate,  and  pubMt^  dnrs,  all  of  whieli  were  payable  in  ihe  notca  of 
the  eoirimonweallh  bauk. 
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withoat  us,  independent  of  us,  and  in  spite  of  us.  We  have  no 
constitutional  power  or  right  to  put  them  down.  Why,  then,  seek 
their  destruction,  openly  or  secretly,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
discrediting  their  issues,  and  by  bankrupt  laws,  and  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties.  What  are  these  banks,  now  so  decried  and 
denounced?  Intruders,  aliens,  enemies,  that  have  found  their  way 
into  the  bosom  of  our  country  against  our  will  I  Reduced  to  their 
elements,  and  the  analysis  shows  that  they  consist,  first,  of  stock- 
holdeis;  secondly,  debtors ;  and,  thirdly,  bill-holders  and  other  cred- 
itors. In  some  one  of  these  three  relations,  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  stand.  In  making  war  upon  the  banks, 
therefore,  you  wage  war  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  a  mere  abstraction  that  you  would  kick  and  cuff,  bankrupt  and 
destroy;  but  a  sensitive,  generous,  confiding  people,  who  are 
anxiously  turning  their  eyes  towards  you,  and  imploring  relief. 
Every  blow  that  you  inflict  upon  the  banks,  reaches  them.  Press 
the  banks,  and  you  press  them. 

True  wisdom,  it  seems  to  me,  requires  that  we  should  not  seek 
after  if  we  could  discover  unattainable  abstract  perfection ;  but 
should  look  to  what  is  practicable  in  human  affairs,  and  accommo- 
date our  legislation  to  the  irreversible  condition  of  things.  Since 
the  states  and  the  people  have  their  banks  and  will  have  them,  and 
since  we  have  no  constitutional  authority  to  put  them  down,  our 
duty  is  to  come  to  their  relief  when  in  embarrassment,  and  to  exert 
all  our  legitimate  powers  to  retain  and  enable  them  to  perform,  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner,  the  purposes  of  their  institution.  We 
should  embank,  not  destroy,  the  fertilizing  stream  which  sometimes 
threatens  an  inundation. 

We  are  told,  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate,  divorce  the  govern- 
ment from  the  banks,  Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  sounds.  Senators 
might  as  well  talk  of  separating  the  government  from  the  states,  or 
from  the  people,  or  from  the  country.  We  are  all  —  people,  slates, 
union,  banks  —  bound  up  and  interwoven  together,  united  in 
fortune  and  destiny,  and  all,  all  entitled  to  the  protecting  care  of  a 
parental  government  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  make  the 
government  breathe  a  different  air,  drink  a  different  water,  be  lighted 
and  warmed  by  a  different  sun  from  that  of  the  people!  A  hard 
money  government,  and  a  paper  money  people !  A  government,  an 
official  corps  — the  servants  of  the  people  —  glittering  in  gold,  and 
the  people  themselves,  their  masters, buried  in  ruin,  and  surrounded 
with  rags. 

No  prudent  or  practical  government,  will  in  in  its  measures  run 
counter  to  the  long-settled  habits  and  usages  of  the  people.  Re- 
ligion, language,  laws,  the  established  currency  and  business  of  a 
whole  country,  cannot  be  easily  or  suddenly  uprooted.  After  the 
denomination  of  our  coin  was  changed  to  dollars  and  cents,  nrmny 
years  elapsed  before  the  old  method  of  keeping  accounts,  in  pounds. 
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shUUngs,  and  pence,  was  abandoiked ;  and,  to  tms  day,  tbete  9n 
probably  some  nio n  of  xhe  last  century  who  adhere  to  it  If  a 
fundaraentnl  change  becomes  necesimry,  it  should  not  be  ^iKldeBi 
but  conducted  by  slow  and  cautions  degrees.  The  people  of  the 
United  Stalfs  have  been  alwuyi*  a  paper  money  people.  It 
paper  money  thai  carried  us  through  the  revojuiioiis  eBtablishedi 
Uberlies,  and  mack'  us  a  free  and  independent  |>eopIe»  And,  if  ibe 
experience  of  Uie  revolutionary  war  convinced  our  ancejtor^j  n&  wt 
are  convinced,  of  the  evils  of  en  irrodeemabhs  pap<jr  inediumiil 
was  put  aside  only  to  give  place  to  that  convertible  paper,  whiofa 
haa  so  powerfully  contributed  to  our  rapid  advancement,  prouperity, 
and  greatness. 

The  proposed  subslilution  of  an  exclusive  metallic  emroncy  to 
the  mixed  medium  with  which  we  have  bt*cn  so  long  familiar*  i« 
forbidden  by  t[ie  principles  of  eternal  jui^liee,  As*^uming  the  cur* 
rency  of  the  comury  to  consist  of  two  thirds  of  paper  and  (uift  of 
epecie  ;  and  ai^suming,  abo,  that  the  money  of  a  country,  wbfttevir 
may  be  its  component  parts,  regulates  all  values,  and  expfesseatiw 
true  amount  which  the  debtor  has  to  pay  to  his  creditor^  the  efS&et 
of  the  change  ujioii  that  relation,  and  upon  the  property  of  ihc 
country,  would  be  mo.^t  ruinous.  All  property  would  be  reduc«*d 
in  value  to  one  third  of  its  jiresent  nomiuul  amount,  and  every 
dcblur  would,  in  ellrct,  hav^^  to  pay  three  times  as  much   as  he  had 
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of  ooe,  is  the  history  of  all.  It  commenced  in  human  weakness, 
yielding  to  earnest  solicitations  for  temporary  loans,  with  the  most 
positive  assurances  of  a  punctual  return.  In  no  instance  was 
there  originally  any  intention  to  defraud  the  public.  We  should 
not  expose  poor  human  nature  to  such  temptation:).  How  easy 
will  it  be,  as  has  been  done,  to  indemnify  the  sureties  out  of  the 
public  money,  and  squander  the  residue  ? 

Second,  then  there  is  the  liability  to  favoritism.  In  the  receipts, 
a  political  partisao  or  friend  may  be  accommodated  in  the  payment 
of  duties,  in  the  disbursement,  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  in  drafts 
upon  convenient  and  favorable  offices,  and  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Third,  the  fearful  increase  of  executive  patronage.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  new  officers  are  to  be  created ;  for  this  bill  is  a 
mere  commencement  of  the  system,  and  all  are  to  be  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  president. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  thinks  that 
the  executive  is  now  weak,  and  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  patronage.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  the  subject  in  the 
same  light  that  he  does.  I  wish  that  I  could  feel  free  from  that  alarm 
at  executive  encroachments  by  \vhich  he  and  I  were  so  recently 
animated.  Where  and  how,  let  me  ask,  has  that  power,  lately  so 
fearful  and  formidable,  suddenly  become  so  weak  and  hannless  ? 
Where  is  that  corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders  and 
dependents,  whose  organized  strength,  directed  by  the  will  of  a 
single  man,  was  lately  held  up  in  such  vivid  colors  and  powerful 
language  by  a  report  made  by  the  senator  himself?  When  were 
they  disbanded  ?  What  has  become  of  proscription  ?  Its  victims 
may  be  exhausted,  but  the  spirit  and  the  power  which  sacrificed 
them  remain  unsulxiued.  What  of  the  dismissing  power?  What 
of  the  veto?  Of  that  practice  of  withholding  bills  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  still  more  reprehensible  than  the  abuses  of  the  veto? 
Of  treasury  orders,  put  in  force  and  maintained  in  defiance  and 
contempt  of  the  legislative  authority  ?  »And,  although  last,  not 
least,  of  that  expunging  power  which  degraded  the  senate,  and 
placed  it  at  the  feet  of  the  executive  ? 

Which  of  all  these  numerous  powers  and  pretensions  has  the 
present  chief  magistrate  disavowed  ?  So  far  from  disclaiming  any 
one  of  them,  has  he  not  announced  his  intention  to  follow  in  the  very 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor?  And  has  he  not  done  it?  Was  it 
against  the  person  of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina, so  ably  cooperated  \\'ilh  us?  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  no. 
It  was  against  his  ursurpalions,  as  we  believed  them,  against  his 
arbitrary  administration ;  above  all,  against  that  tremendous  and 
frightful  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government;  that  we  patriotically  but  vainly  contended.  The 
person  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  changed;  but  there  stands  the 
executive  power,  perpetuated  in  all  its  vast  magnitude,  undimin* 
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khedj  reasserted,  and  overshadowing  all  the  other  departmeiilR  <if 
the  guvernineot  Every  trophy  which  ihe  late  prei^idej]!  won  (tmm 
iheiHj  now  deLorales  ihc  execntive  mansion*  Every  |juwcr,  which 
he  U^rt^  frojfj  a  bleeding  euiistituiion,  i»  now  in  th«;  executive  amiofyf 
ready,  as5  time  and  oeeasion  tnny  prompt  the  cxi&lJJig  inctunbenlj 
wherever  he  luuy  be,  lo  be  tliundered  itgsiinsl  [hr  libertit^s  ui'  ihc 
people- 
Whatever  nniy  have  been  the  motivcft  of  the  eourive  of  others  1 
owe  it  io  mysell  and  lo  truth  to  my,  ihat,  in  deprecating  the  mlGO 
tion  of  general  Andrew  Juckson  to  the  office  of  chief  magiBtiratiV 
it  was  not  from  any  private  eorisiilersilKin^  but  beean^e  I  considered 
it  wonld  be  a  great  calamity  M  ujy  eounlry ;  iind  that,  in  whatever 
oppoaiiion  1  made  to  the  meitsure)*  of  hiii  adrntniBtratton,  which 
more  than  n^ali^fd  my  worst  apprebeimiona,  I  was  guided  solely 
by  a  i^ense  of  public  duty*  And  I  do  now  declare  my  ^>Icmn  ami 
unshaken  eonvif^lion,  that,  until  the  executive  power,  as  etthifgi?d, 
exieuded,  and  consolidated  by  hini,  h  reduced  within  lis  irue 
constitutional  limits,  there  h  no  permanent  security  for  ibelibenie;! 
and  happine:?s  of  this  people. 

Fourth  ;  lui^tly,  \nt.^&  [\m  bitJ,  and  whatever  divorce  its  friends 
may  profeiis  to  be  ils  aim,  that  perilous  union  of  the  purse  and  the 
aword,  so  jusliy  dreaded  by  t>ur  Brilisli  and  revolutionary  ance:jtor!»j 
becomes   abi>olute  mid   foiiiplete*      And   who  cm\   doubt  it^  who 

1ir*-*fM*/a     fU*it    4TTIH*     tho  *i,i»i*ri'l  t^r^r  (if    ihf*  trt*-teT?rir  oJ    W^^eh?  r*rrl*'*wi     ^rwl 
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bank  notes.  Of  all  the  branches  of  this  system,  that  at  New  York 
will  be  the  most  important,  since  about  one  half  of  the  duties  is 
collected  there.  Drafts  on  New  York  are  at  par,  or  command  a 
premium  from  every  point  of  the  union.  It  is  the  great  money 
centre  of  the  country.  Issued  in  convenient  sums,  they  will  circu- 
late throughout  the  whole  union  as  bank  notes;  and  as  long  as 
confidence  is  reposed  in  them,  will  be  preferred  to  the  specie,  which 
their  holders  have  a  right  to  demand.  They  will  supply  a  general 
currency,  fill  many  of  the  channels  of  circulation,  be  a  substitute 
for  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  supplant  to  a  great 
extent  the  use  of  bank  notes.  The  necessities  of  the  people  wiL 
constrain  them  to  use  them.  In  lliis  way  they  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  circulation  ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  an  immense 
portion  of  the  whole  specie  of  the  country  concentrated  in  the 
bands  of  the  branch  bank  —  that  is,  the  sub-treasurer  at  New 
York  —  and  represented  by  an  equal  amount  of  government  paper, 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.  The  responsibility  of  the  sub- 
treasurer  will  be  consequently  greatly  increased,  and  the  govern- 
ment will  remain  bound  to  guarantee  the  redemption  of  all  the 
drafts,  checks,  or  notes,  (whatever  may  be  their  denomination,) 
emitted  upon  the  faith  of  the  money  in  his  custody,  and,  of  course, 
will  be  subject  to  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of  the  amount  of  specie 
in  the  hands  of  the  sub-treasurer.  If,  in  the  commencement  of 
this  system,  the  holders  of  this  government  paper  shall  be  required 
to  present  it  for  payment  in  coin,  within  a  specified  time,  it  will  be 
found  inconvenient  or  impracticable  to  enforce  the  restriction,  and 
it  will  be  ultimately  abandoned. 

Is  the  senate  prepared  to  consent  to  place  not  only  all  the  specie 
that  may  be  collected  for  the  revenue  of  the  country  at  the  will  of 
the  president,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  custody  of  persons 
acting  in  obedience  to  his  will,  but  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  system  of  government  banks  that 
ever  existed  ? 

It  is  said  in  the  message,  that  government  is  not  bound  to  supply 
the  country  with  the  exchanges  which  are  necessary  to  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business.  But  was  that  the  language  held  during  the 
progress  of  the  contest  with  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States? 
Was  not  the  expectation  held  out  to  the  people,  that  they  would  be 
supplied  with  a  better  currency,  and  with  better  regulated  ex- 
change? And  did  not  both  the  late  president  and  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  dwell,  with  particular  satisfaction,  in  several  messages 
and  reports,  upon  the  improvement  of  the  currency,  the  greater 
amount  in  exchange,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  under  the 
operation  of  the  state  bank  system,  than  existed  under  the  bank  of 
the  United  States?  Instead  of  fulfilling  his  promises  then  held 
oat,  the  government  now  wnraps  itself  up  in  its  dignity ;  tells  the 
people  that  they  expect  too  much  of  it ;  that  it  is  not  its  business 


to  furnish  exthaiigns;  and  that  they  may  look  fo  Eiiro[H'  for  lilt 
manner  in  which,  itiroiigh  lb*  iigtMicy  ut  privaic  biiiikt'riiY  Uie  eoinp 
ineree  und  businei>s  of  hs  uoamriew  are  suj>jJied  wilii  exehan^ 
We  arc  juh^i^it'd  to  give  up  our  Americaii  mode  of  trnjumcUng 
buj*irn.^s9  thrnii^h  ihe  insuruincntaiiiy  of  banking  corpofaiions,  tn 
whirh  the  inu.TC:?ts  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  happily  blrnded, 
and  to  ewiabht^h  tKinkera  sunilur  lo  Tin*  Hopes,  I  be  Bnrutg^  rhc* 
Roth  i§€  hi  Ids,  ihe  Hotinguer^i,  of  Huro^n! ;  houses*  uhix'b  reijuife 
years  of  agcis  Ut  form  and  lo  put  in  uueeeytiful  operatioti,  and 
who:>e  vast  overirrnwn  capitals,  po^isej^sed  by  the  rirh,  cxelueively 
of  the  poor^  eonirul  the  dc*tiny  of  n^itioni;^  and  delermine  the  fal« 
of  empires. 

Having,  I  tliiiik,  Mr*  President,  whown  thut  tlie  project  of  ihe 
ad  moil  si  nit  ion  ir^  neither  deaimbh!  nor  [jraetieablej  nor  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  general  government,  nor  juBt ;  and  that 
it  is  eontrary  to  \Ur  Inibils  of  the  jH'oplc  of  the  l^niled  Slatrg,  and 
is  duriKiTourf  to  their  Ijberiies,  I  mi|^ht  hrre  clo^ie  my  remarkt; 
but  f  I'uneeJve  it  lo  be  tfje  duly  o\'  a  patriotic  opposition  not  lo 
eorilim^  itself  in*Tely  to  urging  objeclions*  a^dnM  measures  to  prOp 
mote  the  gi^nerul  prosjjrrity  brought  forward  by  llio^e  in  power. 
It  hm  furtiii?r  and  hiLrb*"r  duties  to  perform*  There  may  be  dr- 
cumstanres  in  which  the  opposition  ia  iHMinil  formally  to  preseai 
sueh  meajiureji  jis,  In  ils  judgment,  are  deruanded  liy  the  exigency 

oT   th**    lTip-i*+44'     tin!    if    Tt     li'url     ff\«tT   pr^qjun    to     lM»ti*iu*i   th'^t     Oir*f   ii*<'v»tJ*-l 
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I  am  not  going  now  to  discuss,  as  an  original  question,  the 
Donstitutional  power  of  congress  to  establish  a  national  bank.  In 
haman  affairs  there  are  some  questions,  and  I  think  this  is  one, 
that  ought  to  be  held  as  terminated.  Four  several  decisions  of 
Dongress  affirming  the  power,  the  concurrence  of  every  other 
department  of  the  government,  the  approbation  of  the  people,  the 
csoncurrence  of  both  the  great  parties  into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided,  and  forty  years  of  prosperous  experience  with  such 
a  bank,  appear  to  me  to  settle  the  controversy,  ii  any  controversy  is 
ever  to  be  settled.  Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Madison,  whose 
opposition  to  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States  is  well  knowin,  in 
a  message  to  congress  said : 

*  Waiving  the  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  legislature  to  estahlish 
Uk  incorporated  bank,  as  being  precluded,  in  my  judgment,  by  repeated  recognitions, 
nnder  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  ot  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of  the 
leeUJative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  accompanied  by 
iiidications,  in  dlflferent  modes,  of  a  correspondence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation ; 
the  proposed  bank  does  not  appear  to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  reviv- 
ing the  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of  aiding  the 
trouury  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  revenue,  and  by  affording 
to  the  public  more  durable  loans.* 

To  all  the  considerations  upon  which  he  then  relied,  in  treating 
it  as  a  settled  question,  are  now  to  be  added  two  distinct  and 
distant  subsequent  expressions  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
republican  congress,  two  solemn  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  twenty  years  of  successful  experience,  and 
disastrous  consequences  quickly  following  the  discontinuance  of 
the  bank. 

I  have  been  present,  as  a  member  of  congress,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  termination  of  the  charters  of  both  the  banks  of  the  United 
States;  took  part  in  the  discussion  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  extensively  knowing  the  opinions  of  mem- 
bers; and  I  declare  my  deliberate  conviction,  that  upon  neither 
was  there  one  third  of  the  members  in  either  house  who  entertain- 
ed the  opinion  that  congress  did  not  possess  the  constitutional 
power  to  charter  a  bank. 

But  it  is  contended,  that,  however  indispensable  a  bank  of  the 
United  States  may  be  to  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  president's  opinion  against  it  opposes  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  unfortunate,  if  the  only  measure  which  can 
bring  relief  to  the  people  should  be  prevented  by  the  magistrate 
whose  elevated  station  should  render  him  the  most  anxious  man  in 
the  nation  to  redress  existing  grievances. 

The  opinion   of  the   president  which   is  relied  upon,  is  that 

contained  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  S.  Williams,  and  that  which  is 

expressed  in  the  message  before  us.     I  must  say,  with  all  proper 

deference,  that  no  man,  prior  to,  or  after  his  election  to  the  chief 
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magistracy,  has  a  right  to  say,  in  advance,  that  he  wauld  n%H 
approve  of  a  particular  bill,  if  it  werr  paHsed  by  congress.  An 
anniineiation  of  such  a  piir|)ose  in  premature,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  tsxpres?:^  Imtt^r,  of  ttu*  constitialkm.  Aocordiitg  to 
that  inatriimcntj  ihe  participution  of  the  prfsidenl  in  the  legislativt 
power ^ — his  riglil  to  paj^s  upon  a  bill  —  ia  subst^qnenl,  and  not 
previous  to,  the  deliberations  of  congrcHis,  Tht;  conwtituiiontj 
provision  is,  ibut,  when  u  bill  shall  have  passed  both  hous^eis^,  it 
sluil!  be  presented  to  the  president  for  his  approval  or  rejectioju 
His  rit^Iit  to  pasy  upon  it  results*  from  the  presentation  of  the  biil^ 
and  is  not  acquired  until  it  ia  presenicd.  Whal  would  be  thought 
of  the  judge  who,  before  a  cause  Is  brought  Iternre  the  cntirt,  should 
announce  his  inu-ntion  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  niiiued  party  ?  Or 
of  the  i^enate,  which  aharea  the  appointing  power,  if  it  should, 
before  the  noini nation  of  a  particular  individual  is  made  for  an 
olliccj  pass  a  resolution  that  it  would  not  approve  the  nomination 
of  that  individual  ? 

It  is  clear^  that  Uie  president  places  his  repugnance  to  a  bank  «f 
the  United  States  mainly  tifjon  the  ground  that  the  popular  wiD 
h as  been  t  w  i cv  *  s ol e  nu  1 1  v-^  n  n d  o  n e f ;  n  i  v oe al  1  y  e x  prt^ tsi^ed  ^  aga i  n  s t  it 
Jn  this  T  think  the  president  is  mistaken.  The  two  occasions  10 
which  he  h  nnderstood  to  refer,  arc  the  election  of  general  Andrew 
Jack snn  in  1S32,  ajid  bis  4>wu  eh^etion  in  1836.     Now,  as  to  llio 
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wife,  for  belter  or  for  worse,  with  all  the  good  and  bad  opinions  and 
qualities  which  he  possesses.  You  might  as  well  argue,  that  the 
dection  of  a  particular  person  to  the  chief  magistracy  implies  that 
his  figure,  form,  and  appearance  exhibit  the  standard  of  human 
perfection,  as  to  contend  that  it  sanctions  and  approves  every 
opinion  which  he  may  have  publicly  expressed  on  public  affairs 
It  is  somewhat  ungrateful  to  the  people  to  suppose  that  the  partic- 
ular opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  regard  to  a  United  States  bank, 
constituted  any,  much  less  the  chief  recommendation  of  him  to 
their  suffirages.  It  would  be  more  honorable  to  him  and  to  them, 
to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  from  his  eminent  abilities,  and  his 
distinguished  services  at  home  and  abroad.  If  we  are  to  look 
beyond  them  and  beyond  him,  many  believe  that  the  most  iriflu- 
ential  cause  of  his  election  was  the  indorsement  of  that  illustrious 
predecessor,  in  whose  footsteps  he  stands  pledged  to*  follow. 

No,  sir,  no ;  the  simple  and  naked  question  of  a  bank  or  no  bank 
of  the  United  Slates  was  not  submitted  to  the  people,  and  '  twice 
solemnly  and  vneqvivocally^  decided  against  by  them.  I  firmly 
believe,  that  if  such  a  question  were  now  submitted  to  them,  the 
response  of  a  vast  majority  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  I  hope, 
however,  that  no  bank  will  be  established  or  proposed,  unless  there 
shall  be  a  clear  and  undisputed  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the 
states  in  favor  of  such  an  institution.  If  there  be  one  wanted,  and 
an  unequivocal  manifestation  be  made  of  the  popular  will  that  it  is 
desired,  a  bank  will  be  established.  The  president's  opposition  to  it 
is  founded  principally  upon  the  presumed  opposition  of  the  people. 
Let  them  demonstrate  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  he  will  not  separate 
himself  from  them.  He  is  too  good  a  democrat,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  shows  that,  whatever  other  divorces  he  may  recommend, 
the  least  that  he  would  desire,  would  be  one  between  him  and  the 
people.  Should  this  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  if  a  majority 
should  not  exist  sutliciently  large  to  pass  a  bank  charter  in  spite  of 
the  veto,  the  ultimate  remedy  will  remain  to  the  people  to  change 
their  rulers,  if  their  rulers  will  not  change  their  opinions. 

But  during  this  debate  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States  would  aggravate  existing 
distresses;  and  that  the  opinion  necessary  to  put  it  in  operation 
could  not  be  obtained  without  prejudice  to  the  local  banks. 

What  is  the  relief  for  which  all  hearts  are  now  so  anxiously 
throbbing?  It  is  to  put  the  banks  again  in  motion;  to  restore 
exchanges,  and  revive  the  drooping  business  of  the  country.  And, 
what  are  the  obstacles  ?  They  are,  first,  the  foreign  debt ;  and, 
secondly,  a  want  of  confidence.  If  the  banks  were  to  reopen  their 
vaults,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  specie  would  be  immediately 
exported  to  Europe  to  discharge  our  foreign  debt.  Now,  if  a  bank 
of  the  United  States  were  established,  with  a  suitable  capital,  the 
stock  of  that  bank  itself  would  form  one  of  the  best  subjci-ts  of 
remittance ;  and  an  amount  of  it  equal  to  what  remains  of  the 
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foTeign  debt  would  probably  he  rt*mitlcd,  mtaitujig  at  home  ot 
drawing  from  abroad  the  equivalent  in  *prxuc. 

A  great,  if  not  the  greaiest  eriBiing  evil  la  the  want  of  eonfidcnoe, 
not  merely  in  the  govennneiit,  but  In  dbtani  batikH^  and  betwoen 
ihe  banks  ihemst'lves.  There  is  no  lie  or  connection  binding  \\^om 
together,  and  they  are  often  suspicjoua  of  each  other.  To  this  want 
of  confidence  among  the  bankg  themselves,  is  to  be  asenbed  that 
extraordiirary  ileraiigement  in  tlie  exchanges  of  the  country.  How 
olherwtae  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  ihat  the  p«per  of  the  banka 
of  Missisi^sipj)!  carmot  now  be  exchanged  agitin!«t  the  puper  of  tht 
banka  of  Lou  i^  in  it  a,  wilfiuut  a  dii^count  on  the  formi*r  uf  ti*n  OT 
fifteen  per  eenmm  ;  nor  that  of  llie  bank^  of  Naishville^  whiiiiiil  a 
discount  of  eii^iji  t>r  ten  per  centum  against  the  paper  of  the  lmnk§ 
of  tije  adjoining  state  of  Kentucky  ?  It  is  manifcstj  that,  wtmtever 
may  be  the  medium  of  circulation,  whether  it  be  inconvertible 
paper^  or  convertible  paper  ftiid  tpede,  anpposing  eonfulenec  to 
exist,  the  rales  of  exchange  in  both  eases?  ought  to  be  nearly  the 
same.  But,  in  times  like  these,  no  bank  will  allow  its  fundi*  to 
accumulate,  by  ifit;  operations  of  exchange,  at  points  wherfj  no 
present  u.^e  can  be  made  of  them, 

Now^,  if  a  i)ank  of  the  United  States  were  established,  with  a 
proper  capital,  and  it  were  made  the  sole  depository  of  the  pnblic 
moneys,  and  its  notes  were  receivable  in  all  government  dues,  it 
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Ify  in  contrasting  the  two  periods  of  1817  and  1837,  some 
advantages  for  the  resamption  of  specie  payments  existed  at  the 
farmer  epoch,  others  which  distinguish  the  present  greatly  prepon- 
derate.  At  the  first  there  were  none  except  the  existence  of  a  public 
debt,  and  a  smaller  number  of  banks.  But  then  an  exhausting  war 
had  wasted  our  means.  Now  we  have  infinitely  greater  wealth, 
<mr  resources  are  vastly  more  developed  and  increased,  our  popu- 
lation  nearly  doubled,  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  much  better, 
and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  a  remedy,  if  applied  now, 
would  be  administered  in  a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  disorder. 

A  general  currency,  of  sound  and  uniform  value,  is  necessary  to 
the  well  being  of  all  parts  of  the  confederacy,  but  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  interior  states.  The  seaboard  states  have  each  of  them  banks, 
whose  paper  freely  circulates  within  their  respective  limits,  and 
aerves  all  the  purposes  of  their  business  and  commerce  at  their 
capitals,  and  throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  variations  in  the 
yalue  of  this  paper,  in  passing  through  those  states,  from  one 
commercial  metropolis  to  another,  are  not  ordinarily  very  great 
But  how  are  we  of  the  interior  to  come  to  the  Atlantic  cities 
to  purchase  our  supplies  of  foreign  and  domestic  commodities, 
without  a  general  medium  ?  The  paper  of  our  own  banks  will 
not  be  received  but  at  an  enormous  discount.  We  want  a  general 
currency,  which  will  serve  at  home  and  enable  us  to  carry  on  our 
accustomed  trade  with  our  brethren  of  the  Atlantic  states.  And 
auch  a  currency  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  a  right  to  speak  for  and  in  behalf  of 
all  the  western  states ;  but  as  a  senator  from  one  of  them  I  am 
entitled  to  be  heard.  This  union  was  formed  to  secure  certain 
general,  but  highly  important  objects,  of  which  the  common 
defence,  commerce,  and  a  uniform  currency,  were  the  leading  ones. 
To  the  interior  states  none  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
currency.  Nowhere  is  the  attachment  to  the  union  more  ardent 
than  in  those  states;  but  if  this  government  should  neglect  to 
perform  its  duty,  the  value  of  the  union  will  become  impaired,  and 
its  very  existence  in  process  of  time  may  become  endangered.  I 
do  believe,  that  between  a  sound  general  currency,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  itself,  in  full  vigor  and  perfect  safety,  there  is  the  most 
intimate  connection. 

If,  Mr.  President,  the  remedies  which  I  have  suggested  were 
successful,  at  a  former  period  of  our  history,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  they  would  again  prove  efficacious;  but  let  me  suppose 
that  they  should  not,  and  that  some  unknown  cause,  which  could 
not  then,  should  now,  thwart  their  operation,  we  should  have,  in 
any  event,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  had  endeavored  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience;  and  if  they  failed,  we  should 
stand  acquitted  in  the  judgment  of  the  people.  They  are  heartily 
tired  of  visionary  schemes  and  wild  experiments.     They  wish  to 
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Iget  tint  of  th"'  wnoil^,  into  which  they  have  been  cooductedj  back 
ho  \\\v  phiin,  hiniirii,  wide  road,  which  ihey  had  before  m>d. 

11mv\",  ;iiiil  whf^ii,  wjUiout  such  mcaii^urcs  aa  I  have  sngg^ted, 
larti  llir  sl;4U!  Ininks  lo  resume  specie  payments?  They  never  can 
Irc^iifa*^  wiiUuut  t.'cMicort;  and  concert  springs  iVom  conhdcnce;  and 
Icont'ulfMirr-  from  knowledge.  But  what  knowledge  can  eight  hun* 
Idred  IkujIn^^  iitniltrri'd  over  our  own  vawt  territory^  have  of  the  actual 
liondinun  of  t^wth  other?  It  is  in  vain  that  slalements  of  it  be 
l]it>rioiiii'nllY    piihlishrd,      It    depends,    at   la.si,    mainly   upon    the 

Isniv ►y  of  tliM    drhiors  to  the  bank;  and  how,  whenever  their 

Inuiiii  :^  \in*  no!  knuwn,  can  that  be  ascertained? 

In^u-ad  nl  rorninir  to  ihe  aid  of  llie.se  prostrate  institutions^  and 
lue^'^ii^iini^'  (lirni  }>y  a  mild  an^l  parental  exerci.se  of  your  power,  in  a 
I  mode  .siUif  linrif^l  and  u]>|>roved  by  experience,  you  propose  to 
laljaiidisn  ihrui  mnl  ttie  country  to  their  fate*  You  propose  worsCjlo 
Idiisert'dii  thrir  paptT,  tiuliE^trnsi  them  even  as  special  depositories,  and 
|lo  driiount'e  airnni^^t  ificm  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  bankruptcy* 

IJoW;  innl  wht'n,  will  ihey  resume  specie  payments?  Never,  as 
I  far  as  )ny  informal  ion  exirnds,  have  exertions  been  greater  than 
lliut^e  whicfi  thf  l)imkH  havf  L^(*nrrally  nin/le,  to  o]iimi  again  iht'ir 
Ivaiihs,  ll  U  wunrlrrinl  Unn  ihe  rnmniuniiy  sin  mid  have  been  ahle 
I  to  l>iiir^  wilk  >^i  nnub  ountposnrt-  mid  ri'siLrU'iiiun,  the  prodigious 
leurtniljiaijis  whii-h  havr   \n**u   madr,     Confidence   reestabli^r^hed, 
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« 

until  such  a  conviction  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  people,  and 
dearly  manifested  by  them,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise 
even  to  propose  a  bank. 

Of  the  scheme  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives,)  I  think 
now  as  I  thought  in  1834,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  practical  con- 
nection of  state  banks  can  supply  a  general  currency,  be  a  safe 
depository  of  the  public  moneys,  or  act  efficiently  as  a  fiscal  agent 
of  the  general  government.  I  was  not  then  opposed  to  the  state 
banks  in  their  proper  sphere.  I  thought  that  they  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  form  exclusively  a  banking  system  for  the  country, 
although  they  were  essential  parts  of  a  general  system. 

The  amendment  of  the  senator,  considered  as  a  measure  to 
bring  about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  so  much  desired, 
I  think  must  fail.  The  motive  which  it  holds  out  of  the  receiv- 
ability  in  all  payments  to  the  government  of  the  paper  of  such 
banks  as  may  resume  at  a  given  day,  coupled  with  the  conditions 
proposed,  is  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  an  offer  to  eight  hundred 
banks ;  and  the  revenue,  payment  of  which  in  their  notes  is  held 
out  as  the  inducement,  amounts  to  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
millions.  To  entitle  them  to  the  inconsiderable  extension  of  their 
circulation,  which  would  result  from  the  credit  given  by  govern- 
ment to  the  paper  of  all  of  them,  they  arc  required  to  submit  to  a 
suppression  of  all  notes  below  five  dollars,  and  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  all  below  twenty.  The  enlargement  of  their  circulation, 
produced  by  making  it  receivable  by  government,  would  be  much 
less  than  the  contraction  which  would  arise  from  the  suppression 
of  the  prohibited  notes.  Besides,  if  the  quality  proposed  again  to 
be  attached  to  the  notes  of  these  local  banks  was  insufficient  to 

f)revent  the  suspension,  how  can  it  be  efficacious  enough  to  stimu- 
ate  a  resumption  of  specie  payments? 
I  shall,  nevertheless,  if  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  between  the 

groject  of  the  administration  and  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
•om  Virginia,  vote  for  the  latter,  because  it  is  harmless,  if  it  effects 
no  good,  and  looks  to  the  preservation  of  the  state  banks ;  whilst 
the  other  is  fraught  with  mischiefs,  as  I  believe,  and  tends,  if  it  be 
not  designed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  those  institutions.  But 
preferring  to  either  the  postponement  moved  by  the  senator  from 
Greorgia,  I  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  vote  for  that. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  on  the 
present  state  of  our  public  affairs.  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  can  perceive  no  remedy,  but  such  as  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves.  Whenever  they  shall  impress  upon  congress 
a  conviction  of  that  which  they  wish  applied,  they  wiU  obtain  it, 
and  not  before.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  go  home,  and  mix  with 
and  consult  our  constituents.  And  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  let  ua 
carry  with  us  the  burning  reproach,  that  our  measures  here  display 
a  selfish  solicitude  for  the  government  itself,  but  a  cold  and  heart- 
less insensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  a  bleeding  people. 
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[  The  syslQtn  of  granting  pre-emption  rights  lo  pettier-  on  the  public  UmU,  or  squalp 
tfrfs,  as  ih**^'  are  called,  hiding  person i  wtio  locate  tliemetelve*  on  tho!?«  Undji  without 
fir*t  obtaining  iht?  ri^ht  b^  pi^rcha^e,  Mr  Clay  has  nlwtiy^  opposiftl,  In  liilcin*  tkri 
CiTiiirMe  he  has  shown  his  disregard  of  the  flflect  calculatea  lo  be  produced  on  hm  }j#r* 
iDHiil  popularity  in  the  newly  seuled  states,  by  opposing  a  measure  which  be  crodiid- 
ered  delnnn^'ntiil  lo  the  jrUerests  of  thecoimiry,  howwver  dr&irftble  it  might  W  to  iht 
juone^^rs  in  the  new  set  dementi.     At  the  s«B*JOfl  of  con^si  in  1836,  a  bilJ  g-mntUrf 

Er*<  mplinn  riij-hls  to  sctllcrs  on  the  public  lands  %va3  introduced  and  passed  the  lenote 
J  a  Ijri^e  miijoiity,  but,  whtEe  the  measure  wn.*  under  considenLtion,  Mr.  CUy  did 
not  hfJSiUtir  \6  oppose  it  in  the  following  remarkji.] 


^fit.  Clay  said*  that  in  no  sliaoe  whicli  should  1>e  ^ven  to  this 
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the  public  sales,  if  preemption  were  denied  ihem,  and  buy  their  land 
as  reasonably  as  it  could  be  purchased !  Could  any  one  be  so 
stupid  as  to  suppose  that  the  gain  on  the  land  could  be  greater  by 
preemption  than  by  public  auction  ? 

But  Mr.  Clay  wished  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sen- 
ate to  a  document  to  which  he  would  refer.  Two  years  ago  a 
report  from  the  commissioner  of  the  land  office  had  been  sent  here 
by  this  same  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  report  of  a  person  more 
conversant  with  settlements  in  the  western  country  than  perhaps 
any  man  in  congress,  and  certainly  more  than  any  connected  with 
the  executive  government,  the  late  commissioner,  Mr.  Brown,  the 
late  governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  What  did  he  say  of  the  loss 
incurred  by  preemption  laws?  The  document  was  number 
two  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  session  of  1836.  The  whole  of  it 
was  well  worthy  of  (deliberate  perusal,  and  it  W£is  replete  with 
fraud,  abominable,  execrable  fraud,  scandalous  to  the  country, 
scandalous  to  the  government,  and  scandalous  to  the  perpetrators. 
In  saying  this,  Mr.  Clay  would  not  denounce  any  whole  class ; 
but  he  would  say  that  the  preemption  system  was  a  scheme  of 
heartless  and  boundless  speculation.  What  does  the  commis- 
sioner say  ? 

*  This  office  possesses  no  data  whereby  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  how 
far  the  sales  of  public  lands  have  been  effected,  in  respect  to  quantity,  by  the  pre<*mp- 
tion  act  of  nineteenth  of  June,  1834.  Considering  the  great  demand  for  land  within 
the  last  two  years,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  a  greater  number  of  acres  has  been 
disposed  of  in  that  period  in  consequence  of  the  privilege  it  confers.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  estimate  with  satisfactory  accuracy  the  effect  that  h«TS  been  produced  on 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  by  allowmg  (to  those  who  have,  and  pretend  to,  a  right  of 
preference)  the  choice,  at  the  lowest  rate,  of  distinguished  sites  tor  towns,  and  their 
vicinities,  the  best  mill  seats,  and  the  finest  farming  lands,  including  those  so  highly 
prized  for  the  culture  of  cotton. 

*  The  general  land  office  has  no  certain  data  for  a  just  calculation  of  the  amount 
which  the  treasury  has  been  prevented  from  receiving  by  the  operation  of  this  law. 
but  considering  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of  claims  that  have  arisen  under  it,  and 
the  prevailing  desire  in  the  mean  wliile  to  vest  money  in  public  land,  the  conclusion 
seems  fair,  that  the  selected  spots  would  have  been  sold  for  a  price  proportioned  to 
their  excellence,  if  no  such  law,  nor  any  improper  conspiracy,  had  existed.  The 
estimate  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January  last,  appears  to  me  now  to  underrate  much  rather  than 
magnify  the  difference  between  the  receipts  for  preemption  concessions,  and  the  sum 
the  same  lands  would  have  brought  into  the  treasury,  had  no  impediment  laid  in  the 
way  of  full  and  free  competition  for  the  purchase. 

*  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  revenue  from  public  lands  has  not  been 
impaired  by  preemptions  alone  ;  and  I  maybe  allowed  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the 
information,  on  the  subject  of  the  last  resolution  referred  to  me,  consists  of  what 
common  fame  represents  as  avowed  and  notorious,  namely :  that  the  public  sales  are 
attended  by  combinations  of  two  kinds,  interested  in  keeping  bids  down  to  the  minimum ; 
the  one  composed  of  those  who  have  and  those  who  pretend  to  a  right  of  prefer- 
ence, and  resort  to  intimidation  by  threats  and  actual  violence,  as  exemplified  most 
particularly  at  the  public  sales  at'Chicago,  in  June,  183.'),  when  and  where  the  con- 
trolling party  is  represented  to  have  effectually  prevented  those  from  bidding  who 
were  not  acceptable  to  themselves;  the  other  description  Ibrmed  of  persons  associated 
to  frustrate  the  views  of  individuals  desirous  of  purchasing,  who  refuse  to  join  their 
coalition,  or  submit  to  their  dictation,  by  compelling  the  recusants  to  forego  their 
intended  puichases.  or  give  more  than  the  market  value  of  tbe  lands.' 
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Now,  resumed  Mr*  Clay»  how  did  this  conspiracy  take  placet 
Ho  would  tell.  In  Sepfrmber  lai^l,  ihe  Indian  title  had  been  ex- 
liii<;iiished  lo  a  iract  of  mo^t  valuable  land  m  Indiana,  ai  om 
duUsir  per  acre,  by  the  Uniied  States.  What  wa*  the  cciiise* 
cjueiice  ?  The  instant  iho  Indian  lith?  wiii^  ejctinguMied,  there 
was  a  rush  upon  it  from  all  quartern;  and  if  that  land  should  be 
exposed  at  [ml>]ii.t  saJe,  it  would  be  found  that  ihese  naen,  who  had 
Sfized  ihe  properly  of  the  people  of  \hf*  United  Smte.^,  would  com- 
bine to  iiiriiaid:itu  and  overawe  all  CTonipelilf>r3,  and  ihen^by  uecpiire 
tbe  land  on  llieir  own  terms*  In  thii*  way  lawleaa  mt^n  had  often 
combined^  not  only  without  bm  agaiuM  the  positive  authority  of 
law;  and  here,  while  vindicating  the  rifjbt^s  and  fLniardin^  the  prop- 
erty nf  iJM'  whole  people^  Mr.  Clay  would  rrot  be  awed  nor  d*^l erred 
from  perA^rmini^  his  duty  by  any  person  ;d  consid^'niiiuiis.  He 
would  read  no  more  of  thi»  document,  eenaiors  eould  read  it  at 
their  leisure  ;  it  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  an  experienced 
and  intelligent  nuin  against  the  whole  system  of  preemption* 

But  he  wi.^hcfl  to  call  the  attention  ol  the  f^enate  to  some  olBcid 
doenmcnlj?^  one  M'  which  was  from  a  district  attorney,  he  believed 
of  Louisiana, 

'Sir:  I  present,  heiewirh,  a  number  of  nJTidaTita  in  relation  to  pre^emptiom 
olt^intd  by  (/iibriel  H,  Tutt,  to  the  soylhea^t  quarter,  Uiehanl  TuTt,  to  the  east 
hmff  of  the  northcaal  qTirirtcr,  and  Benpmiti  Tull,  to  the  wesi  half  of  the  north- 
eait  qiirxrlflT*  of  fection  numbir  three  weat,  iii  the  lami  distticl  nf  Dempohs,  in  Lhf 


I 
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*  II  if  nfnch  to  be  regretted  that  the  surreys  are  not  made,  and  the  lands  offered  for 
•ale,  before  the  country  is  settled.  Preemption  in  parts  of  the  country  ^here  there 
are  no  private  claims  to  adjust,  seem  to  hold  out  rewards  to  those  who,  in  the  first 
iastance,  violate  the  laws  with  a  view  of  greatly  benefiting  themselves,  by  securing 
the  choice  parts  at  the  lowest  price,  while  others,  more  conscientious,  wait  for  the 
public  sales.  It  has  a  very  demoralizing  elfect ;  the  temptation  is  so  great  to  get  lane* 
worth  five  or  ten  dollars  an  acre,  in  manv  instances,  at  the  government  price  for  the 
poorest  land,  that  witnesses  will  be  found  to  prove  up  the  occupancy  of  tne  land.  It 
occasions  severe  disputes  between  the  settlers,  ana  much  troublesome  unthankful 
service  for  the  officers,  all  of  which  would  be  avoided  by  hastening  the  surveys,  and 
immediately  offering  the  land  for  sale.  The  witnesses  are  sometimes  probably 
deceived  by  not  knowing  where  the  subdivisional  lines  would  run  if  extended  througn 
the  tracts.' 

The  same  officer,  in  illustrating  the  subject  in  another  place,  says, 

*  The  preemption  system  is  not  a  practicable  system  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  ; 
•nd  if  the  president  could  see  .the  outrageous  uproar  and  confusion  in  the  register's 
oiBce  for  one  day,  I  am  well  convinced  he  would  never  sign  another  preemption  law. 
The  preemption  riehts  heretofore  were  confined  to  small  districts,  interspersed  with 
private  claims,  and  the  right  was  given  only  to  actual  settlers  who  retided  on  the 
very  tract  claimed  by  them,  and  then  onlv  to  heads  of  families,  and  persons  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  were  no  noating  rights.  Even  that  svstem  created 
neat  confusion  and  fraud  in  Louisiana,  and  was  generally  believed  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  I  know  one  considerable  battle  royal  fought  on  the  occasion,  and  was 
toM  by  the  deputy  surveyors  that  many  of  the  tracts  they  surveyed,  perhaps  in  the 
rery  year  the  preemption  right  was  obtained,  were  in  a  wild  state,  where  they  did 
not  see  the  trace  of  a  human  being,  and  were  proved  to  be  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
At  present  it  is  customarv  for  the  leader  of  a  party  of  speculators  to  agree  with  a 
number  of  dealers,  with  tneir  witnesses,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  meet  on  a 
certain  day  at  the  register's  office.  They  come  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  darken 
the  office  with  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  and  an  uproar  occasioned  oy  whisky  and 
avarice,  that  a  register,  at  least,  can  never  forget. 

*  The  many  different  propositions  made  by  members  of  congress  to  dispose  of  the 
public  lands,  makes  it  probable  that  some  change  in  the  system  will  be  effected ;  I 
therefore  ask  vour  indulgence  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  land  business  from  the  year  180G,  first  as  a  deputy  survejror, 
about  one  year ;  then  about  fifteen  years  as  prmcipal  deputy  for  the  western  district, 
Louisiana :  four  years  of  which,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  deciding  on  and 
adjusting  the  claims  of  that  district ;  and  have  now  been  more  than  eight  years  reg- 
ister for  the  Choctaw  land  district.  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  is  so  much 
feverish  anxiety  to  make  alterations  in  the  land  system  by  members  of  congress,  who 
have  not  the  practical  experience  necessary  to  enable  them  to  avoid  confusion  and 
endless  difficulties. 

*  The  preemption  act  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1830,  is  the  most  unguarded,  and 
in  all  respects  the  worst  land  law  that  has  ever  been  passed  in  the  United  States.  In 
districts  where  the  public  land  could  not  be  disposed  of  for  many  years,  on  account 
of  private  claims,  there  seemed  to  be  some  necessity  for  allowing  preemptions ;  but 
where  there  are  no  private  claims  to  be  adjusted,  the  exclusive  aavantage  given  to 
those  who  go  on  the  most  choice  spots,  and  that  in  direct  violation  of  an  act  of  congress, 
has  a  very  unequal  bearing  and  demoralizing  effect.  If  the  whole  community,  who 
are  equally  interested,  were  authorized  by  law  to  make  settlements  on  the  public 
lands,  the  advantages  would  seem  to  he  equal ;  but,  if  such  was  the  case,  I  think  it 
likely  that  it  would  cause  the  loss  of  many  lives  in  the  general  scramble  which 
would  take  place.  If  the  preemption  right  only  extended  to  the  forfeited  lands,  or 
such  as  had  been  improved  under  the  credit  system,  where  the  tracts  paid  for  had 
cost  the  parties  a  high  price,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  reason  in  it  ^  but  that  a 
^neral  sweep  should  be  made  of  the  most  valuable  lands  of  the  United  States  by 
intruders,  at  as  low  a  price  as  that  which  the  poorest  person  in  the  nation  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  poorest  pine  barren,  is  unreasonable  in  the  extreme.' 

I  Mr,  Walker,    What  is  the  name  of  that  officer  ?  ] 

Gideon  Fitz ;  and  this  extract  is  on  the  forty-ninth  page  of  the 
document 
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Mr.  Clay  did  not  iutend  at  pre^nt  to  go  m  far  into  the  stfl^dQl 

aa  he  had  tlotiL%  hoping  foraauther  oeeaBion  on  which  he  di'^igia-d, 
should  God  spare  his  life  and  health,  to  &peak  more  fuUy  oo  iha 
siibjecii  and  endeavor  to  expose  this  system  of  iniqmtjr. 

l\vo  years  ai^o^  according  to  llic  ofliciid  report  of  eommissloncf 
BroWEi,  I  here  wns  a  loss  of  three  irJillions  nf  chjlhirs,  which  would 
nut  have  oecurrrd  if  the  land  had  burn  jmi  uj)  hiirly  in  the  iniirkct — 
a  losus  oceasiuned  by  this  syM^m  of  iniquity,  and  the  roinbin^tiotu 
which  it  ocr!Jsi[ins  to  keep  down  the  price,  and  to  prevent  all  com- 
pelirion.  Whi^n  ilie  senate  s^hould  reerive  the  nccount  which  Mr, 
Clay  had  called  for,  (by  a  resolntbn,)  which  he  ho[>rd  they  would 
receive  in  lime  for  this  bill,  they  would  s«ee  what  ]inH>un1  wua 
received  at  iIil'  public  sales,  what  was*  the  average  |jriee  of  eijclj 
acre  sold  at  ihc  public  saW,  without  confounding  them  witli  ihe 
private  ^alcs,  and  making  an  average  from  the  whole- 

[  Mr.  Watkcr,  in  Tr\Ay.  nlluded  to  a  ctiargt  mndif  agiiilnM  ytniN*tlt  hy  tfi  nttii^T^nQui 
leTter,  tluit  hi*  awm-il  Uidf  n  ERilli<»(i  of  |ir«<rmptirtn  in  MiMiii]ii|i{nt  (itul  Ui  \h%  fiMttud 
denial,  in  ttic  f-rtiiiff,  tljut  he  owned  AKy  land  whatever  in  thut  ijuort^f,  at  Imd  lui; 
interos.t  tbrTi\  direct  or  intlirC'et.  If  ft  pfocwdcd  Al  eonsidefmble  leogth  to  itd4ucft  tAth 
and  aTgumcrtls  \n  i rival jdnte  thr  t»^^tin>ony  oti  which  Mr.  Cli^y  hi'l  depended,  and 
made  soinp  [i]!u4[oii  to  thi?  prci  mjjtiLJii  i»un  td  Mr.  CU\y\  liuulluU,  wnd  ciiarg^^J  tli* 
ohJ  *t*^tes  with  ^raijiintj  i\f\f;f  (ho  puhljc  bnds, 

Jlr  Clny.  ot  Ahitiim;i^  triflinj*  iti  lb!?  same  time  whh  Mr  Chy  of  Kentucky,)  nid 
hp  hiid  n.  few  wnrrls  for  this  ilbliMtjuisb^d  t'ntnfni^*imi(T  of  ihe  pulilk  iun^i. 

i  Mr   (*hvf.  ci/  Kfiiitifkii,     A  b^nl  n  very  bad  comrnTsjiinnef-/ 
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The  subject  of  the  public  lands  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
political  party  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi  several  years  ago. 
The  land  bill  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  them  was  the  conse- 
quence; but  was  there  anything  of  grasping,  even  in  that?  It 
did  not  propose  to  touch  the  land  system,  to  alter  or  aftbct  the  price 
or  the  mode  of  sale.  The  old,  the  tried  system  was  admirable. 
Under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Jeremiah  Morrow,  nothing 
human  could  have  been  more  perfect  or  just.  But  what  did  that 
measure  propose  ?  To  distribute  the  whole  net  proceeds  of  the 
lands  among  all  the  states,  old  and  new,  allowing  to  the  new  an 
extra  bounty  of  fifteen  per  cent.  What  kind  of  grasping  by  the 
old  stales  was  this  ?  And  how  was  the  equitable  measure  received 
by  some  of  the  new  states?  The  senator  was  mistaken;  it  was 
not  the  old  states  to  whom  his  imputation  would  apply;  the  hand 
that  made  the  grip  was  thrust  from  some  other  quarter. 

He  had  no  part  in  the  charge  against  the  senator  in  relation  to 
lands  in  Mississippi ;  but  how  had  he  made  out  in  his  vindication 
of  the  officers  of  the  government  ?  The  commissioner  of  the  land 
office  was  not  to  be  believed,  because  he  differed  from  him ;  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  immortal  Jackson,  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  well  worthy  to  be  sent  on  a  foreign  mission,  was  not  to  be 
believed,  because  his  views  did  not  agree  with  those  of  the  senator 
from  Mississippi.  But  could  the  senator  say  that  the  two  or  three 
millions  of  acres  taken  up  by  preemptions  might  not  have  pro- 
duced, at  public  sales,  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  the  commis- 
sioner had  estimated  to  have  been  lost  ?  Had  not  the  senator 
himself  stated,  at  a  former  session,  that  many  of  these  lands  were 
worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Clay,  after  a  few  remarks  on  certain  frauds  in  Louisiana, 
and  on  the  alleged  frauds  in  Mississippi,  recurred  to  the  case  of  the 
valuable  land  in  Indiana,  for  which  there  is  a  contest  between 
individuals  and  the  legislature.  He  hoped,  if  either  party  should 
get  the  land,  it  would  be  the  whole  state.  But  the  legislature  was 
now  in  session,  and  what  did  they  seem  themselves  to  think  of 
individual  preemption  rights,  when  not  the  whole  union,  but  that 
state  alone  was  concerned  ?  They  gave  thirty-nine  votes  against 
individual  preemption  rights,  and  only  five  votes  in  favor.  He 
would  read  a  short  account  of  the  debate  on  this  point. 

[  Here  Mr.  Clay  read  parts  of  several  speeches  in  the  Indiana  ieffislature,  de- 
nouncing the  preemption  system,  and  showing  that  attempts  were  made  by  specu- 
lotors,  ander  the  garb  of  poor  settlers,  to  appropriate  the  land  which  had  been  recently 
acquired  from  the  Miami  Indians.j 

Mr.  Clay  had  taxed  his  recollection  in  relation  to  persons  in 
Kentucky,  to  whom  preemption  rights  had  been  granted;  and  he 
knew  of  but  one  man  who  lived  on  land  granted  to  him  by  Vir- 
ginia as  a  settler.  Mr.  Clay  was  for  abiding  by,  defending,  and 
pfotecting  the  land  system  heretofore  existing,  against  all  and  every 
material  innovation. 


\  IN    THE   SENATE    OF    THE    UNITEI 


[Thk  independent  or  sub-treasury  scheme  b< 
confreM,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  although  pubhc  c 
Mr.  Clay  delivered  the  following  elaborate  spe< 
deBgn  luul  existed  on  the  part  of  general  Jack» 
to  braakdowD  tha  whole  banking  system  of  thi 
fuiiia  a^MMriHiwiir  inatmry  bcmk,  under  the  exc 
■pMch  was  partly  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  o 
Hiqiofter  of  the  administration.] 


■n 


t^H  I  HAVE  seen  some  public  service, 

times,  and  often  addressed  public  a 
elsewhere ;  but  never  before  have  I 
under  more  oppressed  feelings,  or  v 
responsibility.  Never  before  ^have  ] 
upon  any  public  measure,  fraught  i 
quences  to  the  welfare  and  prospf 
perilous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
under  consideration  will  be.  If  you  I 
reflection  upon  it  has  cost  me,  if  yor 
sinoerity  I  have  implored  divine  assis 
me  in  my  opposition  to  it,  I  should  1 
for  the  sincerity  of  my  convictions,  if 
not  to  have  your  concurrence  as  to  Xl 
measure.  And  I  have  thanked  my  ( 
life  until  the  present  time,  to  cnabh 
service  of  my  country*  aarainst  a  dfot* 
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Innate  measures  of  executive  administration.  I  now  will  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1829,  Andrew 
Jackson,  not  by  the  blessing  of  God,  was  made  president  of  these 
United  States ;  that  the  country  then  was  eminently  prosperous ; 
that  its  currency  was  as  sound  and  safe  as  any  that  a  people  were 
ever  blessed  with ;  that,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  this  whole 
union,  it  possessed  a  uniform  value;  and  that  exchanges  were 
conducted  with  such  regularity  and  perfection,  that  funds  could  be 
transmitted  from  one  extremity  of  the  union  to  the  other,  with  the 
least  possible  risk  or  loss.  In  this  encouraging  condition  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  it  remained  for  several  years,  until  after 
the  war,  wantonly  waged  against  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States, 
was  completely  successful,  by  the  overthrow  of  that  invaluable 
institution.  What  our  present  situation  is,  is  as  needless  to  describe 
as  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  First  felt  in  our  great  commercial 
marts,  distress  and  embarrassment  have  penetrated  into  the  interior, 
and  now  pervade  almost  the  entire  union.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  practical  writers  that  I 
have  had  occasion  to  consult,  that  *  all  convulsions  in  the  circula- 
tion and  commerce  of  every  country  must  originate  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  or  in  the  mistaken  views  and  erroneous 
measures  of  those  possessing  the  power  of  influencing  credit  and 
circulation;  for  they  are  not  otherw^ise  susceptible  of  convulsion; 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  find  their  own  level,  and  flow 
nearly  in  one  uniform  stream.' 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  all  have  but  too  melancholy  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country.  We  all  too  well 
know,  that  our  noble  and  gallant  ship  lies  liolpless  and  immovable 
upon  breakers,  dismasted,  the  surge  beating  ov(»r  her  venerable 
sides,  and  the  crew  threatened  with  instantariooiis  destruction.  How 
came  she  there?  Who  was  the  pilot  at  llic  helm  when  she  was 
stranded?  The  party  in  power!  The  pilot  was  aided  by  all  the 
science  and  skill,  by  all  the  charts  and  instruments,  of  such  distin- 
guished navigators  as  Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jeflerson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe;  and  yet  he  did  not,  or  could  not,  save  the  public 
vessel.  She  was  placed  in  her  present  miserable  condition  by  his 
bungling  navigation,  or  by  his  want  of  skill  and  judgment.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  from  one  or  the  other  horn  of  that 
dilemma.     I  leave  him  at  liberty  to  choose  between  them. 

I  shall  endeavor,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  address  I 
am  about  making,  to  establish  certain  propositions,  which  I  believe 
to  be  incontestable ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  will  state 
them  severally  to  the  senate.     I  shall  contend. 

First,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and  fixed  design  of  the 
late  administration  to  establish  a  government  bank  —  a  treasury 
bank  —  to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  executive  de- 
partment 
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1  coniiiiuea,  again:*i  ine  siau*  hanks. 

■  Fourthly,  that   the  present  admin 

:  ments,  emanating  from  the  highest  ai 

suceeeded  to  the  principles,  plans, 
administration,  and    stands    solemnl 
perfect  them. 

And,  fifthlV)  that  the  bill  under 
execute  the  pledge,  by  establishing,  u 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  state 
be  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
under  the  commands  of  the  president 
I  believe,  solemnly  believe,  the  tru 
propositions.  In  the  support  of  thei 
gratuitous  surmises  or  vague  conjee 
positive,  undeniable,  and  dcmonstrt 
four,  I  shall  adduce  evidence  of  the 
or  facts  admitted  or  undeniable,  an 
them.  And  as  to  the  last,  the  measui 
the  testimony,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
beyond  all  doubt,  its  true  character 
ought  to  carry  to  the  mind  of  the  s< 
entertain,  and  in  which  I  feel  perfectl; 
1  "2i9  will  share. 

First.  My  first  proposition  is,  that 
and  fixed  design  of  the  late  administn 
bank  —  a  treasury  bank  —  to  be  ad 
the  executive  department.  To  estal 
which  I  offer  is  the  following  extn 
annual  message  of  December,  1829. 


'hi 
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This  was  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  implacable  war  against 
die  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  afterwards  waged 
with  so  much  ferocity.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  distant  bugle,  to 
collect  together  the  dispersed  and  scattered  forces,  and  prepare  for 
battle.  The  country  saw  with  surprise  the  statement,  that  *the 
constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are 
well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,'  when,  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  it  was  well  known  that  but  few  then  doubted  the 
constitutionality,  and  none  the  expediency,  of  it  And  the  assertion 
excited  much  greater  surprise,  that  ^  it  must  be  admitted  by  alij  that 
it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound 
cairency.'  In  this  message,  too,  whilst  a  doubt  is  intimated  as  to 
the  utility  of  such  an  institution,  president  Jackson  clearly  first 
discloses  his  object  to  establish  a  national  one,  founded  upon  the 
credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenues.  His  language  is  perfectly 
plain  and  unequivocal.  Such  a  bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  of 
the  government  and  its  revenues,  would  secure  all  the  advantages 
to  the  government  and  the  country,  he  tells  us,  that  were  expected 
to  result  from  the  present  bank. 

In  his  annual  message  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  late  president  says : 

*The  importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  inquiry,  whether  it  will  he  proper 
to  recharter  the  hank  of  the  United  States,  requires  that  I  should  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  consress  to  the  subject.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  th« 
dangers  which  man^jr  of  our  citizens  apprehend  from  that  institution,  as  at  prestnt 
organized.  In  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  compromise  which  distinguishes  our 
country  and  its  institutions,  it  oecomcs  us  to  \n(\\x\Te^  whether  it  be  not  pouible  to  ieeun 
the  advantagei  afforded  by  the  present  bank,  through  the  agency  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
StateM,  so  modified  in  its  principles  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections. 

*  It  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  *uch  a  bank,  with  the  necessary  officers,  a»  a 
branch  of  the  treasury  department,  based  on  the  public  and  individual  depostis,  without 
power  to  make  loans,  or  purchase  properly,  whirh  shall  remit  the  funds  ol;  govern^ 
ment ;  and  the  expense  of  which  may  be  paid,  if  thought  advisable,  by  allowing  its 
officers  to  sell  bills  of  exchange,  to  private  individuals,  at  a  moderate  premium.  Not 
being  a  corporate  body,  having  no  stockholders,  debtors,  and  property,  and  but  few 
officers,  it  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  objections  which  are  urged 
against  the  present  bank;  and  having  no  means  to  operate  on  the  hopes,  fears,  or 
interests,  of  large  masses  of  the  community,  it  would  be  shorn  of  the  influence  which 
makes  that  bank  formidable.^ 

In  this  message  president  Jackson,  after  again  adverting  to  the 
imaginary  dangers  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  recurs  to  his 
favorite  project,  and  inquires,  *  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  secure 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank,  through  the  agency 
of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified  in  its  principles  and 
structure  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections.'  And 
to  dispel  all  doubts  of  the  timid,  and  to  confirm  the  wavering,  he 
declares,  that  it  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank,  with 
the  necessary  officers,  as  a  branch  of  the  treasury  department  As 
a  branch  of  the  treasury  department  I  The  very  scheme  now  under 
consideration.  And,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  an  anomalous 
institution,  he  suggests,  that  the  officers  of  the  treasury  department 
VOL.  II.  40 
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lo  aisclose  them,  in  order  lluil  the  ai 
the  people  should  be  seasonably  dire 
and  that  it  might  be  conrfidered,  and  1 
bt»st  calculated  to  promote  ihe  ends  ol 
the  public  interests.'  What  were 
pressed,  we  have  clearly  seen.  The) 
the  United  States,  as  at  present  orga^ 
ixation  with  any  independent  corporE 
of  a  national  bank  which  should  be  s 
to  exclusive  executive  control. 

At  the  session  of  1831-2,  the  qu 
bank  of  the  United  States  came  up ; 
congress  and  the  country  had  been 
before  invited  to  the  consideration 
himself,  the  agitation  of  it  was  now  d 
sans  to  be  precipitate  and  prematur 
and  congress  conscious  of  the  value  < 
currency,  conscious  that  such  a  cu 
supplied  by  the  bank  of  the  United 
the  outcry  raised  against  that  admi 
commanded  large  majorities  in  both 
for  the  interests  of  this  country,  the  st< 
prompted  him  to  risk  every  thing  upo 
of  July,  1S32,  the  bill  was  returned  w 
following  extract  is  submitted  to  the 
senate. 

'  A  bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  roan^  res 
■ad  useful  to  the  people.  Entertaining  this  opi 
belief  that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  \vo* 
tiiorized  by  the  constitution,  subversive  of  the  r 
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Ph»ideiit  Jackson  admits,  in  the  citation  which  has  just  been 
nade,  that  a  bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  conve- 
nient for  the  government ;  and  reminds  congress  that  he  had,  at  an 
surly  period  of  his  administration,  called  its  attention  to  the  practi- 
»bility  of  so  organizing  such  an  institution  as  to  secure  all  its 
idvantages,  without  the  defects  of  the  existing  bank.  It  is  perfectly 
nanifest,  that  he  alludes  to  his  previous  recommendations  of  a 
zovernment,  a  treasury  bank.  In  the  same  message  he  tells  congress, 
liat  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  such  an 
AStitution,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  Thus 
t  appears,  that  he  had  not  only  settled  in  his  mind  the  general 
principle,  but  had  adjusted  the  details  of  a  government  bank,  to  be 
rabjected  to  executive  control ;  and  congress  is  even  chided  for  not 
idling  upon  him  to  present  them.  The  bill  now  under  consideration, 
)eyond  all  controversy,  is  the  very  project  which  he  had  in  view,  and 
a  to  consummate  the  work  which  he  began.  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
hat  you  must  now  concur  with  me  in  considering  the  first  propo- 
sition as  fully  maintained.  I  pass  to  the  second  and  third,  which, 
m  account  of  their  intimate  connection,  I  will  consider  together. 

Second,  that  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  government  bank, 
t  was  the  settled  aim  and  intention  of  the  late  administration,  to 
)verthrow  the  whole  banking  system  of  the  United  States,  as 
existing  in  the  United  States  when  that  administration  came  into 
>ower,  beginning  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  ending 
vith  the  state  banks. 

Third,  that  the  attack  was  first  confined,  from  considerations  of 
jolicy,  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States ;  but  that,  after  its  over- 
hrow  was  accomplished,  it  was  then  directed,  and  has  since  been 
continued,  against  the  state  banks. 

We  are  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  president  Jack- 
son for  desiring  to  subvert  the  established  monetary  and  financial 
system,  which  he  found  in  operation  ;  and  yet  some  examination 
nto  those  which  probably  influenced  his  mind,  is  not  without 
itility.  These  are  to  be  found  in  his  peculiar  constitution  and 
character.  His  egotism  and  vanity,  prompted  him  to  subject  every 
hing  to  his  will ;  to  change,  to  remould,  and  retouch  every  thing. 
Hence  the  proscription  which  characterized  his  administration,  the 
iniversal  expulsion  from  office,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  all  who 
xrere  not  devoted  to  him,  and  the  attempt  to  render  the  executive 
lepartment  of  government,  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  his  own, 
I  complete  *  unit.'  Hence  his  seizure  of  the  public  deposits,  in 
he  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  his  desire  to  unite  the  purse 
vith  the  sword.  Hence  his  attack  upon  all  the  systems  of  policy 
vhich  he  found  in  practical  operation,  on  that  of  internal  improve- 
nents,  and  on  that  of  the  protection  of  national  industry.  He  was 
inimated  by  the  same  sort  of  ambition  which  induced  the  master 
nind  of  the  age.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  impress  his  name  upon 
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every  thing  In  France.     When  I  was  in  Haria,  the  ^alptora  wptc 

busily  engaged  chiaelling  out  Ihe  famous  N.^  »o  qcIioub  to  \bm 
Bourbon  line,  which  had  been  conspicuously  carved  on  the  pttUnee 
of  the  Tuilk^riesi,  and  on  odier  puhlie  tulifitva  and  monuineuu^  in 
the  proud  capital  of  Frauce.  W|jf  ti,  Mr,  Prt^sident,  sliall  we  i^b 
effaced,  all  traces  of  the  ravages  cominilied  by  the  admin i^ttrallaa 
of  A  n d re w  .J  a v k  sc> n !  Soc i^ ty  has  b t-c ii  u  prooled ,  vi rtii e  pan iehedi 
vice  rewarded,  and  talents  and  inicUcctual  endow mcnli  dembt^f 
brutality,  vulgarii^nip  and  loco  focoiam  upljt^ld,  cherishrcl»  tuid 
courileiiancec'.  Ages  will  roll  around  before  the  moml  and  fiofjt* 
icat  ravages  ^Oiieh  hav$  been  comuiitted^  will^  1  fear,  eeas^e  u>  be 
discernible.  General  Jaekson's  anibiUon  was  to  make  his  adniiois- 
tration  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  American  governmcnti  and  be 
has  aceomplished  thai  object  of  hi;*  ambition;  but  I  Iru^^t  diat  it 
will  be  an  era  to  be  shunntHl  ns^  sad  and  lainentabli*,  and  not 
followed  an<l  imitated  as  supplying  sound  niajiims  and  prindples 
of  administration. 

I  have  hi'urd  Uh  hostility  to  banks  ascj-ibed  to  some  coDbion 
whieh  he  had  Willi  one  of  them,  during  the  late  war,  al  the  city  of 
New  Orleatir^;  fuid  il  U  poi*i<il>Ie  that  may  have  had  someinlluence 
upon  his  mind.  The  immediate  cause,  more  probably,  was  the 
refu.sal  of  ihat  jicrver^e  and  unaccommodating  gentleman,  Nick 
Biddle,  to  turn  out  of  the  oiHee  of  president  of  ijie  New  Hampshire 

hmrtrh  nf  flip    ttfuiU    i^f  ihr*     TTniff^rt     !^t<itp«     fi1    ilu»    inelanp**    n(   U\m 
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from  his  own  state.  For  that  purpose,  we  were  invited  to  dine 
with  them,  at  Claxton's  boarding-house,  on  Capitol  hill,  where  my 
venerable  friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  and  his  coUeague 
on  the  Spanish  commission,  were  both  present.  I  retired  early 
fix)m  dinner,  and  was  followed  to  the  door  by  general  Jackson  and 
the  present  minister  of  the  United  Stales  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
They  pressed  me  earnestly  to  take  a  seat  with  them  in  their  carriage. 
My  faithful  servant  and  friend,  Charles,  was  standing  at  the  door, 
waiting  for  me,  with  my  own.  I  yielded  to  their  urgent  politeness, 
directed  Charles  to  follow  with  my  carriage,  and  they  sat  me  down 
at  my  own  door.  We  afterwards  frequently  met,  with  mutual 
respect  and  cordiality;  dined  several  times  together,  and  reciprocated 
the  hospitality  of  our  respective  quarters.  This  friendly  intercourse 
continued,  until  the  election,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  of  a 
president  of  the  United  States,  came  on,  in  February,  1825.  I  gave 
the  vote  which,  in  the  contingency  that  happened,  I  told  my  col- 
league, (Mr.  Crittenden,)  who  sits  before  me,  prior  to  my  departure 
from  Kentucky,  in  November,  1824,  and  told  others,  that  I  should 
give.  All  intercourse  ceased  between  general  Jackson  and  myself. 
We  have  never  since,  except  once  accidentally,  exchanged  saluta- 
tions, nor  met,  except  on  occasions  when  we  were  performing  the 
last  offices  towards  deceased  members  of  congress,  or  other  officers 
of  government.  Immediately  after  my  vote,  a  rancorous  war  was 
commenced  against  me,  and  all  the  barking  dogs  let  loose  upon 
me.  I  shall  not  trace  it  during  its  ten  years'  bitter  continuance. 
But  I  thank  my  God  that  I  stand  here,  firm  and  erect,  unbent, 
unbroken,  unsubdued,  unawed,  ready  to  denounce  the  mischievous 
measures  of  his  administration,  and  ready  to  denounce  this,  its 
legitimate  offspring,  the  most  pernicious  of  them  all. 

His  administration  consisted  of  a  succession  of  astounding 
measures,  which  fell  on  the  public  ear  like  repeated  bursts  of  loud 
and  appalling  thunder.  Before  the  reverberations  of  one  peal  had 
ceased,  another  and  another  came,  louder  and  louder,  and  more 
terrifying.  Or  rather,  it  was  like  a  volcanic  mountain,  emitting 
frightful  eruptions  of  burning  lava.  Before  one  was  cold  and 
crusted,  before  the  voices  of  the  inhabitants  of  buried  villages  and 
cities  were  hushed  in  eternal  silence,  another,  more  desolating,  was 
vomited  forth,  extending  wider  and  wider  the  circle  of  death  and 
destruction. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  unnecessary  digression.  The  personal 
character  of  such  a  chief  as  I  have  been  describing,  his  passions, 
his  propensities,  the  character  of  his  mind,  should  be  all  thoroughly 
studied,  to  comprehend  clearly  his  measures  and  his  administration. 
But  I  will  now  proceed  to  more  direct  and  strict  proofs  of  my 
second  and  third  propositions.  That  he  was  resolved  to  break 
down  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  is  proved  by  the  same  citations 
from  his  messages  which  I  have  made  to  exhibit  his  purpose  to 


recharter  the  bank  of  the  United  S 
mination  to  remove  from  its  cust 
United  Slates.  That  (h'terminatic 
place,  denied,  agtiin  intimated,  am 
executed.  The  agitation  of  the  A 
the  warm  and  animated  discussions, 
to  which  that  nnconstitutional  meai 
oar  recollection.  It  was  necessary 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  what  hs 
Jackson  seriously  entered  upon  hie 
state  banks.  At  the  commencemer 
1834,  he  imagined  a  sufficient  call 
his  annual  message  of  that  year,  th( 
opened.     In  that  message  he  says : 

'  It  teems  due  to  the  safety  of  the  public  fu 
honor  of  the  American  people,  that  measure 
entirely,  from  an  institution  so  mischievous  h 
of  the  constitution  and  laws.  By  transfenri 
other  pension  agents,  as  for  as  it  had  the  pow< 
veeeipt  of  bank  checks,  in  payment  of  the  pu 
next,  the  executive  has  exerted  all  its  lawful  ai 
the  government  and  this  faithless  corporation 

In  this  quotation,  it  will  be  seen  1 
of  that  separation  and  divorce  of 
which  has  recently  made  such  a  co 
is  true,  to  the  late  bank  of  the  XJi 
separating  and  severing  the  conne< 
and  that  institution.  But  the  idee 
susceptible  of  application  to  all  ban 
safse  of  the  succeeding  year,  his  m 
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I  and  generous  patriotism,  which  was  originally,  and  must  erer  continue  to  be, 
Um  vital  element  of  our  union. 

*  On  this  subject,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  ascribing  our  want  of 
■access  to  the  undue  countenance  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
All  the  serious  dangers  which  our  system  has  yet  encountered,  may  be  traced  to  the 
iMort  to  implied  powers,  and  the  use  of  corporations  clothed  with  privileges,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  aavance  the  interests  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  We 
have  felt  but  one  class  of  these  dangers,  exhibited  in  the  contest  waged  by  the  oank  of 
the  United  States,  asainst  the  government,  for  the  last  four  years.  Happily  tbey  have 
boea  obviated  for  the  present,  by  the  indignant  resistance  of  the  people ;  but  we 
fhould  recollect  that  the  principle  whence  they  sprang  is  an  ever-active  one,  which 
will  not  fail  to  renew  its  efforts  in  the  same  and  in  other  forms,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
bope  of  success,  founded  either  on  the  inattention  of  the  people,  or  the  treachery  of 
their  representatives,  to  the  subtle  progress  of  its  influence.' 

#  •  ♦  «  '  We  are  now  to  see  whether,  in  the  present  favorable  condition  of 
the  country,  we  cannot  take  an  effectual  stand  against  thii  spirit  of  monopoly,  and 
piactically  prove,  in  respect  to  the  currency,  as  well  as  other  important  interests,  that 
thexe  is  no  necessity  for  so  extensive  a  resort  to  it  as  that  which  has  been  heretofore 
practiced.* 

•  «  #  *  t  It  has  been  seen,  that  without  the  agency  of  a  great  moneyed  monop- 
oly, the  revenue  can  be  collected,  and  conveniently  and  safely  applied  to  all  the 
purposes  of  the  public  expenditure.  It  is  also  ascertained  that,  instead  of  being 
necessarily  made  to  promote  the  evils  of  an  unchecked  paper  system,  the  manage- 
ment of  tne  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform  which  the  legislatures  of 
•everal  of  the  states  have  already  commenced,  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  small 
bills  ;  and  which  has  only  to  be  fostered  by  proper  n-gulations  on  the  part  of  congress^  to 
secure  a  practical  return,  to  the  extent  required  for  the  security  of  the  currency,  to 
the  constitutional  medium.' 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  attack  upon  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  approach  to  the  slate  banks  is  slow,  cautious,  and  insidi- 
ous. He  reminds  congress  and  the  country  thai  all  calculations  of 
temporary  convenience  must  be  set  aside ;  that  we  must  recur  to 
first  principles ;  and  that  we  must  see  what  it  is  that  has  prevented 
the  legislation  of  congress  and  the  stales  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency  from  satisfying  public  expectation.  He  declares  his 
conviction  that  the  want  of  success  has  proceeded  from  the  undue 
countenance  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
All  the  serious  dangers  which  our  system  has  yet  encountered,  may 
be  traced  to  the  resort  to  implied  powers,  and  to  the  use  of  corpora- 
lions.  We  have  felt,  he  says,  but  one  class  of  these  dangers  in  the 
contest  with  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  and  he  clearly  intimates 
that  the  other  class  is  the  stale  banks.  We  are  now  lo  see,  he 
proceeds,  whether  in  the  present  favorable  condition  of  the  country, 
we  cannot  take  an  effectual  stand  against  this  spirit  of  monopoly. 
Reverting  to  his  favorite  scheme  of  a  government  bank,  he  says  it 
is  ascertained,  that,  instead  of  being  made  necessary  to  promote  the 
evils  of  an  xxncheckeA  paper  system^  the  management  of  the  revenue 
can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform  which  he  is  desirous  to  intro- 
duce. The  designs  of  president  Jackson  against  the  state  banks 
are  more  fully  developed  and  enlarged  upon  in  his  annual  message 
of  1836,  from  which  I  beg  leave  lo  quote  the  following  passages. 

'  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  another  subject,  intimately  associated  with  tLe 
preceding  one — the  currency  of  the  country 
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*  Tt  is  fl-ppnmnt,  from  th*  whole  context  of  tht  eemntilntion,  »■  wtfl  M  th«  liijrtofy 

if  ihe  tim^5  tl^^t  !cAvr>  Inrtb  Id  it,  ibAt  tt  Wll  lii#  mttpfj***  of  tht  cc>iiv*>ijtiisn  to  e*ub> 
ll»b  sv  curreticy  fotisislinj;  t>i  tht  prrckiut  wu^i.  1  hi?**?,  fjrtifii  th#if  jierulmr  jxtjrji+ni*!* 
W.*UicK  i'cnslfreil  thf»m  Ihe  Blnmfiinl  of  valu*  lr»  all  othi'f  countii**,  v^ere  mlopced  io. 
thj^,  nswtjU  loijstabli&h  iu  ctitnmrfeial  itamdiinl,  iu  rdbftnct  to  fof^i*;/]  r otinmc% 
l>y  a  p*?rman(?nl  rule,  ^s  lo  cxclade  the  use  of  a  mutable  m^ium  &i  p^chan^c,  such 
!■  of  tierlmn  agrKiiUiiml  eomdioditiea,  teeo|^m6et!  by  Uic  itntutes  of  si^me  9t%l«S«tl 
I  tender  for  il^^lits^  or  the  still  tnofp  pemieioiia  ejipedi^nt  of  a  paper  currenrr/ 

*  Viiiiibteness  mutit  evtT  bo  th<*  char-ictcristir  of  a  currein^y  of  which  '"  '  ui 
nnjVula  ?.re  not  Ihe  ^liief  iiii;Ti*fJi(?n!,  or  which  can  he  eitpaiid^d  or  eoiilr*>'  jf 
re^ni  to  the  principfes  thai  rt'i^iiUli?  the  value  cf  th<5se  tneialJi  :i3  a  sl^ii .,  .  .  .,,  [[\t 
geti'*nil  t rude  of  tk»?  world,  Wtlh  uh,  Iwjiik  iasutja  constitute  such  a.  curren^jr,  «nd 
muel  ipvcr  ilo  so,  until  they  nre  mode  df pendent  on  thoise  just  proportions  of  gold  npJ 
liiver^  Ets  a  circuhvlin^  cicdiiini,  which  expcriejiee  h^a  proved  lo  be  tiet^easary,  f«H 
unly  in  Ihi*!,  hut  in  eiU  (►thtr  tommcrciAl  ccmntrie*.  Whfn*  tbo**  mapmUoii^  tp« 
norinfiiseJ  itito  ihf  r.iicuUlion,  and  do  not  control  it,  it  is  mamfc«t  thai  pnti**  muni 
?ary  accfmhnri  hi  the  ttde  of  bunk  iiSiie*,  jind  the  v^Jtio  and  itahilny  tjl"  ptojwrty 
must  «tand  eXfiosci]  to  nil  the  uncerlainty  which  attendt  ihtf  odmi rtifimtiofl  of  imU- 
iuiimiB  thiit  aro  t^onsiiintly  liable  to  the  temptation  of  wi  interest  tiistinct  fmm  thai 
of  the  community  in  ^vhich  they  are  eft»hli»netl,* 

'But  althoui^h'vjtrious  dartgen  to  our  Tcpuhlltan  intitituttoni  have  bren  oVvialed 
by  Ihe  f[ijlnrf?  of  ihnl  hiink  to  cjilorl  from  thp  govi^mmtint  »  rerjewal  of  h»  churicr.  it 
LJi  dhviotj^  thLtr  Utlti.'  lias  been  ttccompli&hed^  iXccpL  a  e(iiiu1d.ry  chanpr  o(  pTjblic 
opinion  lovTirda  rfsloring  to  the  counlry  the  ^ound  currency  prnvidi^d  fm  tn  the 
(:on!(tituriO[i.  In  the  acts  of  seveml  of  the  states  probibiung  the  circuiattoit  of 
imidll  coirs,  and  dii'  auxiliary  enactmenti  of  congre^q  at  the  last  e^talon^  for!tiddiii|t 
thejr  rrcepTitin  or  pniyment  on  pubUr  account,  the  true  pt3liry  of  the  country  has 
been  advanced,  nnd  a  hir^er  [mrli^sn  of  the  p regions  meltils  infused  into  otir  cjrctitsl- 
ing  medium.  Thrse  measures  will  prohiihly  be  followed  up  in  due  time,  by  th* 
enactment  pf  #tire  laws,  banishnifr  from  circulation  hank  nolca  of  stitl  higher 
ieiJominalioTi?  j  nnd  Ih^  object  maybe  matt' rinlly  promoted  by  further  acts  of  roo- 
IgrcfiSi   forbuKlidg   tho  rmploymen(/aB   fiscal  a;*«frir9,  of  such  bmks  as  issue  nol*i  of 
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_  in  mooopolizing  the  most  valaable  of  the  public  lands.  It  hat  tended  to 
ave  the  new  states  from  a  non-resident  proprietorship ;  ooc  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  advancement  of  a  new  country,  and  the  prosperity  of  an  old  one.  It  has 
ttnded  to  keep  o])en  the  public  lands  for  entry  by  emigrants  at  Kovemment  prices, 
instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  purchase  of  speculators  at  double  or  treble  prices. 
And  it  is  conveying  into  the  interior,  large  sums  in  silver  and  gold,  there  to  enter 
permanently  into  the  currency  of  the  countr]r,  and  place  it  on  a  firmer  foundation. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  country  will  find,  in  the  motives  which  induced 
that  order,  and  the  happy  consequences  which  have  ensued,  much  to  commend,  and 
nothing  to  condemn.' 

It  is  seen  that  he  again  calls  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
currency  of  the  country,  alleges  that  it  was  apparent  from  the 
whole  context  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
times  that  gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  conven- 
tion to  establish  a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals; 
imputes  variableness  and  a  liability  to  inordinate  contraction  and 
expansion  to  the  existing  paper  system,  and  denounces  bank  issues, 
as  being  an  uncertain  standard.  He  felicitates  himself  upon  the 
dangers  which  have  been  obviated  by  the  overthrow  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  but  declares  that  little  has  been  yet  done, 
except  to  produce  a  salutary  change  of  public  opinion  towards 
restoring  to  the  country,  the  sound  currency  provided  for  in  the 
eanslUtUion.  I  will  here  say,  in  passing,  that  all  this  outcry  about 
the  precious  metals,  gold,  and  the  constitutional  currency,  has  been 
put  forth  to  delude  the  people,  and  to  use  the  precious  metals  as  an 
instrument  to  break  down  the  banking  institutions  of  the  states, 
and  to  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  great 
government  bank.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
actual  relations  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  different 
nations  of  the  world,  it  is  perfectly  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  should  consist  exclusively,  or  prin- 
cipally, of  the  precious  metals. 

In  the  quotations  which  I  have  made  from  the  last  annual 
message  of  general  Jackson,  he  speaks  of  the  extension  of  bank 
credits,  and  the  over-issues  of  bank  paper,  in  the  operations  upon 
the  sales  of  public  lands.  In  his  message  of  only  the  preceding 
year,  the  vast  amount  of  those  sales  had  been  dwelt  upon  with 
peculiar  complaisance,  as  illustrating  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  administration.  But 
now  that  which  had  been  announced  as  a  blessing,  is  deprecated 
as  a  calamity.  Now,  his  object  being  to  assail  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  states,  and  to  justify  that  fatal  treasury  order,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice,  he  expresses  his  apprehen- 
sion of  the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  of  losing  the  public 
domain,  and  getting  nothing  for  it  but  bank  credits.  He  describes, 
minutely,  the  circular  process  by  which  the  notes  of  the  banks 
passed  out  of  those  institutions,  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
die  public  lands,  and  returned  again  to  them  in  the  form  of  credits 
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o  ihe  govprniaent.  He  lorgt^fj*  lluit  Mr.  Se^crelary  Taney,  to  recom- 
:dle  Uiu  people  of  the  United  Sialos  to  the  danng  nieaeufe  of 
removhig  the  piihlje  dcposili*,  had  sUraulated  the  bajiks  to  'he 
jxereise  of  grvni  liborEility  in  the  gmnt  of  loan**  He  informi  uis 
in  iluit  niL\ssage,  thai  the  safely  of  tht;  public  fund^  nnd  \hv  inter* 
3srs  of  the  penplo  generally,  required  that  these  eoptoti^  issue^f  of 
hii  hanks  slioiild  be  cheeked,  and  that  ihe  eonvermon  of  the  ptiWie 
arub  idlu  vnvtv  Ijaiik  credits  should  be  arrested.  And  his  nmnn- 
lire  to  fteeornpMsh  these  object  a,  was  thai  famous  trefiaury  order^ 
liready  adverted  to.  Let  Ui?  pause  licrc  for  a  inomeot,  and  eonletn* 
plate  the  eirrUTni^tanees  under  which  it  was  issued.  Tin*  principle 
:>f  the  order  h:id  been  proiiosed  and  dif^cn^si^d  in  e<>n^n*?*jt.  Bnl 
jne  senator,  as  far  an  I  know,  in  this  l>nineh  of  the  le^l^hiture,  aad 
not  a  solitary  nieniber,  within  tny  knowledge,  In  ilie  house  of 
represrntative.s,  was  in  favor  of  iL  And  yet,  in  about  a  week  after 
the  adjonnunent  of  eongresa,  the  principle  which  met  with  lio 
countenance  frL^ni  the  legi??lalive  authoritYf  was  embodied  in  the 
fonii  of  a  treasury  edict,  and  promulgajcd  undt^r  the  execnUve 
luihorily,  to  the  afsioniabment  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statesi 
If  we  possi^iiiTsed  tio  i>ther  evideiice  whaiever  of  the  hostility  of 
pretsidenl  Jaeknon  lo  ihe  slate  banka  of  the  United  States,  that 
3nler  would  s^iipply  con  elusive  proof.  Bank  noies,  bank  issues^ 
tiank    credits,  were  disTru^ied    and    denounced    by  him*     Jt  was 
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uselessly  exacted,  was  transferred  from  one  set  of  banks,  to  the 
derangement  of  the  commerce  and  business  of  the  country,  and 
jdaced  in  the  vaults  of  another  set  of  banks  in  the  interior,  forming 
only  those  bank  credits  to  the  government  upon  which  president 
Jackson  placed  so  slight  a  value. 

Finally,  when  general  Jackson  was  about  to  retire  from  the  cares 
of  government,  he  favored  his  countrymen  with  a  farewell  address. 
The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  gives  to  any  opinions  which  he  has 
expressed  in  that  document  a  claim  to  peculiar  attention.  It  will 
be  seen  on  perusing  it,  that  he  denounces,  more  emphatically  than 
in  any  of  his  previous  addresses,  the  bank  paper  of  the  country, 
corporations,  and  what  he  chooses  to  denominate  the  spirit  of 
monopoly.  The  senate  will  indulge  me  in  calling  its  attention  to 
certain  parts  of  that  address,  in  the  following  extracts. 

*  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  unquestionably  intended  to  secure  to  the 

ale,  a  circulating  medium  of  ^old  and  silver.  But  the  establishment  of  a  national 
,  by  congress,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money,  receivable  in  payment 
of  the  public  dues,  and  the  unfortunate  cause  of  legislation  in  the  several  states 
upon  the  same  subject,  drove  from  general  circulation  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  substituted  one  of  paper  in  its  place.' 

*  The  mischief  springs  from  the  power  which  the  moneyed  interest  derives  from  a 
paper  currency,  which  they  are  able  to  control ;  from  the  multitude  of  corporations, 
with  exclusive  privileges,  which  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  different 
•fates,  and  whicn  are  employed  altogether  for  their  benefit ;  and  unless  you  become 
more  watchful  in  your  states,  and  check  this  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  thirst  for  exclu- 
live  privileges,  you  will,  in  the  end,  find  that  the  most  important  powers  of  govern- 
ment have  been  given  or  bartered  away,  and  the  control  over  your  dearest  interests 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  these  corporations.* 

*  But  it  will  require  steady  and  persevering  exertions  on  your  part  to  rid  yourselves 
of  the  iniquities  and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  to  check  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  and  other  abuses  which  have  sprung  up  with  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the 
main  support.  So  many  interests  are  united  to  resist  all  reform  on  this  subject,  that 
you  must  not  hope  that  the  conflict  will  be  a  short  one,  nor  success  easy.  My 
humble  efforts  have  not  been  spared,  durinu:  my  administration  of  the  government,  to 
restore  the  constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver:  and  something,  I  trust,  has 
been  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  But  enough 
yet  remains,  to  require  all  your  energy  and  perseverance.  The  power,  however,  is 
m  your  hands,  and  the  remedy  must,  and  will  be  applied,  if  you  determine  upon  it.' 

The  mask  is  now  thrown  off,  and  he  boldly  says  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  vnquestionably  intended  to  secure  to 
the  people  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver.  They  have 
not  enjoyed,  he  says,  that  benefit,  because  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national  bank,  and  the  unfartunate  course  of  legislation  in  the 
several  states.  He  does  not  limit  his  condemnation  of  the  past 
policy  of  his  country  to  the  federal  government,  of  which  he  had 
just  ceased  to  be  the  chief,  but  he  extends  it  to  the  states  also,  as 
if  they  were  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  interests  of  their  respec- 
tive citizens.  He  tells  us  that  the  mischief  springs  from  the  power 
which  the  moneyed  interest  derives  from  a  paper  currency,  which 
they  are  able  to  control,  and  the  multitude  of  corporations ;  and  he 
stimulates  the  people  to  become  more  watchful  in  their  several 
states,   to  check   this   spirit   of  monopoly.     To   invigorate   their 


require  au  me  energy  ana  perse ver? 

Such,  Mr.  I^resident,  are  the  pro< 
I  rely  to  establish  the  second  and 
been  considering.     Are  they  not  e 
possible   that   any  thing   could   b( 
subject  ? 

I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 

Fonrth,  that  the  present  admin 
emanating  from  the  hifi[best  and  r 
aeeded  to  the  principles,  plans, 
administration,  and  stands  solem 
perfect  them. 

The  proofs  on  this  subject  are  I 
and  plenary.  It  is  impossible  for 
for  a  moment  about  them.  You, 
■hall  array  them  before  you,  at  th 
ftat  I  shall  offer  is  an  extract  fn 
aooeptance  of  the  nomination  of  tl 
May  23d,  1835.    In  that  letter  he  i 

*  I  content  myMlf,  on  this  occasion,  with 
ored  wutrumttUf  selected  by  the  friends  of  th* 
nrineipkt  and  policy;  ana  that,  as  well  frc 
Bonored  with  the  choice  of  the  American  pe 
iootsteps  of  president  Jackson ;  happy  if  I  si 
hu  10  gloriously  btgun,* 

Mr.  Van  Buren  announces  that 
selected  by  the  friends  of  the  pres 
its  principles  and  policy.     The  ho 
according  to  the  most  approved  d 
then,  the  honored  tool  —  to  do  wh 
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United  States?  No  such  thing;  but  duty  to  the  friends  of  the 
then  administration ;  and  that  duty  required  him  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  to  perfect  the  work 
which  he  had  begun !  Now,  the  senate  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
most  distinguishing  features  of  general  Jackson's  administration 
related  to  the  currency ;  that  he  had  denounced  the  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  country ;  that  he  had  overthrown  the  bank  of  the 
United  States ;  that  he  had  declared,  when  that  object  wds  accom- 
plished, only  one  half  the  work  was  completed;  that  he  then 
commenced  war  against  the  state  banks,  in  order  to  finish  the  other 
half;  that  he  constantly  persevered  in,  and  never  abandoned,  his 
favorite  project  of  a  great  government  treasury  bank ;  and  that  he 
retired  from  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  pouring  out,  in  his 
farewell  address,  anathemas  against  paper  money,  corporations, 
and  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  When  all  these  things  are  recollected, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  comprehend  clearly  what  Mr.  Van  Buren 
means,  by  carrying  out  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  late 
administration.  No  one  can  mistake  that  those  principles  and 
that  policy  require  him  to  break  down  the  local  institutions  of  the 
states,  and  to  discredit  and  destroy  the  paper  medium  which  they 
issue.  No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  understand,  that,  in  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  president  Jackson,  and  in  perfecting  the  work 
which  he  begun,  Mr.  Van  Buren  means  to  continue  attacking, 
systematically,  the  banks  of  the  states,  and  to  erect  on  their  ruins, 
that  great  government  bank,  begun  by  his  predecessor,  and  which 
he  is  the  honored  instrument  selected  to  complete.  The  next 
proof  which  I  shall  ofler  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Van  Buren's  inaugural 
address,  from  which  I  request  permission  of  the  senate  to  read  the 
following  extract. 

*Iii  receiving  from  the  people  the  sacred  trust  twice  confided  to  my  illustrioui 
predecessor,  and  which  he  has  discharged  so  faithfully  and  so  well,  I  know  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  perform  the  arduous  task  with  equal  ability  and  success.  But, 
united  as  I  have  been  in  his  counsels,  a  daily  witness  of  his  exclusive  and  unsurpassed 
devotion  to  his  country's  welfare,  af^reeint;  with  him  in  srntimenls  which  his  countrymen 
have  warmly  supported,  and  permitted  to  partake  Inr^rly  of  his  confidence,  I  may 
hope  that  somewhat  of  the  same  cheering  approbation  will  be  found  to  attend  upon 
my  path.* 

Here  we  find  Mr  Van  Bnren  distinctly  avowing,  what  the 
American  people  well  knew  before,  that  he  had  been  united  in  the 
counsels  of  general  Jackson  ;  that  he  had  agreed  with  him  in  sen- 
timents, and  that  he  had  partaken  largely  of  his  confidence.  This 
intimacy  and  confidential  intercourse  could  not  have  existed 
without  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  all  those  leading 
and  prominent  measures  of  his  friend,  which  related  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  bank,  the  overthrow  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  attack  upon  the  state  institutions,  and  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  paper  currency,  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  corpora- 
tions.    Is  it  credible  to  believe  that  general  Jackson  should  have 


majorities.  The  late  ol  thai  bih  is 
returned  to  the  house  in  which 
requirement  of  the  ('onstitution,  it 
holes  of  the  department  of  state,  tc 
of  a  convenient  attorney-general,  s 
Bupport  of  executive  encroach  men 
not  a  doubt  was  entertained,  as  i 
extends,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  wou 
I  appeal  to  the  senator  from  Missou 
to  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  v 
Walker,]  to  the  senator  from  Ala 
whole  ol  the  administration  senate 
tion  of  all  of  them.  Was  there  e\ 
administration  had  so  fine  an  op 
mencement  by  an  act  of  grace  and 
interests  and  most  anxious  wishes 
Buren  did  not  think  proper  to  er 
largely  in  the  confidence  of  his  pr 
him  in  sentiments,  had  been  too 
counsels,  to  rescind  an  order  whicl 
of  the  system  which  had  been  de 
the  state  banks. 

Another  course  pursued  by  the 
trophe  of  the  suspension  of  spi 
demonstrates  the  hostile  purposes 
administration.  When  a  similar 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  c 
nance  the  issues  of  the  banks,  h 
payment  of  the  public  dues?  Di 
thft  former  or  the  late  occasion,  ref 
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specie  does  not  admit  of  exact  ascertainment;  but  when  we 
reflect  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  government  were  at  the 
rate,  including  the  post-office  department,  of  about  thirty-three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  its  income,  made  up  either  of  taxes  or 
loans,  must  be  an  equal  sum,  making  together  an  aggregate  of 
sixty-six  millions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  specie 
required  for  the  use  of  government  must  be  immensely  large. 
It  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but  would  not  be  less,  probably, 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  aniuim.  Now,  how 
is  it  possible  for  the  banks,  coming  into  the  specie  market  in 
competition  with  all  the  vast  power  and  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  provide  themselves  with  specie,  in  a  reasonable  time  to 
resume  specie  payments?  That  competition  would  have  been 
avoided,  if,  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  banks,  the  notes  of  those  of 
whose  solidity  there  was  no  doubt,  had  been  continued  to  be 
received  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  as  was  done  in  Mr. 
Madison's  administration.  And  why,  Mr.  President,  should  they 
not  have  been?  Why  should  not  this  government  receive  the 
same  description  of  medium  which  is  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  several  state  governments?  Why  should  they 
have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  issuing  an  inferior  paper  medium, 
in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and  refusing  to  receive  the  better 
notes  of  safe  and  solid  banks?  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Mr. 
President  No  man  is  more  averse  than  I  am,  to  a  permanent, 
inconvertible  paper  medium.  It  would  have  been  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  only,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
receive  the  notes  of  good  local  banks.  If,  along  with  that 
measure,  the  treasury  order  had  been  repealed,  and  other  measures 
adopted  to  encourage  and  coerce  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, we  should  have  been  much  nighcr  that  desirable  event, 
than,  I  fear,  we  now  are.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  when  it  is  possible 
for  the  banks  to  resume  specie  payments,  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  field,  making  war  upon  them,  and  in  the  market 
demanding  specie. 

Another  conclusive  evidence  of  the  hostility  to  the  state  banks, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  to  be  found  in  that  extraordinary 
recommendation  of  a  bankrupt  law,  contained  in  his  message  at 
the  extra  session.  According  to  all  the  principles  of  any  bankrupt 
system  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  banks,  by  the  stoppage  of 
specie  payment,  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  its  operation. 
If  the  recommended  law  had  been  passed,  commissions  of  bank- 
ruptcy cx)uld  have  been  immediately  sued  out  against  all  the 
su.spended  banks,  their  assets  seized,  and  the  administration  of 
them  transferred  from  the  several  corporations  to  which  it  is  now 
intrusted,  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  president  himself. 
Thus,  by  one  blow,  would  the  whole  of  the  state  banks  have  been 
completely  prostrated,  and  the  way  cleared  for  the  introduction  of 
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le  favorite  treasury  bank;   and  is  it  not  in  the  same  ipirit  ol 
,n friend liiifi^ij  to  those  banket,  and  wiib  llic  Mirnr  view  of  removing 

U  nbslacles  to  tho  e&tablijibnieni  ol'  a  giivtiriirnent  batil^T  ihiit  Uie 
ill  wmi  prcjienied  to  the  st^usite  a  few  duv'f*  ago  by  the  steiiatfif 
"orn  Tt'unrsij^f'*-',  (]\Ir.  Grundy,)  f^in^t  the  cirtmlalioii  ofibe  notca 
f  the  ftld  b:ujk  of  the  United  States?  At  a  time  wbcu  there  ii 
>o  TTitH'li  want  of  confidence*  and  when  every  liung  ttmi  can  b^ 
onei  should  bi*  <\uiu\  to  rcvivts  itnd  slrengthen  it,  wu  ur«?  called 
(jjon  to  p-risri  ii  luw  <lcnouneing  the*  lumvif^t  |K!ii;iliy  ttnd  ignomin* 
JUS  jmriis^hrueju  ni^uin^t  nil  who  nhuli  reisihue  the  aotea  of  ibe  old 
■ank  of  the  Uiiik-d  Stales,  of  which  we  are  told  thai  about  ^vrn 
fiillion;^  oi  dollars  are  in  eirculatiou ;  and  thcv  constjluie  the  bc«t 
lurlion  o(  \h\r  p!i[Tcr  rnediurn  of  the  country;  the  only  portion  of 
\  w^liicb  lias  a  credit  every  whiTe,  and  whieb  .servers  ihe  purpose  of 
gencnil  circululion;  the  only  porliou  wilh  which  a  man  imi 
^avd  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  ihe  other;  and  I  d<i  not 
oubt  tliat  the  &icnator  who  has  fulminated  these  severe  pain«  nnd 
icnahics  against  that  beat  part  of  our  paper  medium,  provides 
im^elf  with  a  sullicient  amount  of  it,  whenever  he  leaves  Naih* 
ille^  lo  take  him  to  Washington, 

[Here  Mr  Gruiuly  rose  anil  remarked,  nOj  bit;  I  always  tniTel  on  specie,} 

All !  continued  Mr.  Clay,  iny  old  friend  is  always  SfH^neons^    1 
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But  it  is  nnnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  innumerable  proofs 
if  the  hostility  against  the  state  banks,  and  the  deliberate  purpose 
)f  those  in  power  to  overthrow  them.  We  hear  and  see  daily, 
hroughout  the  country,  among  their  partisans  and  presses,  denun- 
aat^ons  against  banks,  corporations,  rag  barons,  the  spirit  of  monop- 
>ly,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  howl  for  gold,  hard  money,  and  the 
institutional  currency ;  and  no  one  can  listen  to  the  speeches  of 
lonorable  members,  friends  of  the  administration,  in  this  house  and 
he  other,  without  being  impressed  with  a  perfect  conviction  that 
lie  destruction  of  the  state  banks  is  meditated. 

I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  Mr.  President,  to  sustain  the  first 
bur  propositions  with  which  I  sat  out  I  now  proceed  to  the  fifth 
xoposition. 

Fifth,  that  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  execute 
Mir.  Van  Buren's  pledge,  to  complete  and  perfect  the  principles, 
plans,  and  policy,  of  the  past  administration,  by  establishing,  upon 
he  ruins  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  state  banks, 
\  government  bank,  to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  treasury 
department,  acting  under  the  commands  of  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  perusal  of  the  bill  is  the  prodigal 
ind  boundless  discretion  which  it  grants"  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  irreconcilable  with  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
contrary  to  the  former  cautious  practice  of  the  government.  As 
originally  reported,  he  was  authorized  by  the  bill  to  allow  any 
number  of  clerks  he  thought  proper  to  the  various  receivers-general, 
3md  to  fix  their  salaries.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
m^re  commencement  of  a  system ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
if  put  into  operation,  the  number  of  receivers-general,  and  other 
lepositaries  of  the  public  money,  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
He  is  allowed  to  appoint  as  many  examiners  of  the  public  money, 
ind  to  fix  their  salaries,  as  he  pleases ;  he  is  allowed  to  erect  at 
pleasure  costly  buildings  ;  there  is  no  estimate  for  any  thing;  and 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the  operations  of  the  executive  branch 
jf  the  government  know  the  value  and  importance  of  previous 
estimates.  There  is  no  other  check  upon  wasteful  expenditure  but 
previous  estimates;  and  that  was  a  point  always  particularly 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  senate  will  recollect,  that,  a 
few  days  ago,  when  the  salary  of  the  receiver-general  at  New  York 
was  fixed,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance  rose  in  his 
place  and  stated,  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  that  it  should  be  placed  at  three  thousand  dollars;  and 
the  blank  was  accordingly  so  filled.  There  was  no  statement  of 
ibe  nature  or  extent  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  of  the  time  that 
be  would  be  occupied,  of  the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  or  the 
expense  of  living  at  the  several  points  where  they  were  to  be 
located ;  nothing  but  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
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and  iliat  was  deemed  ail-aufficieii!  by  a  majority,  Thefc  U  ao 
limit  upon  the  japproprialion  which  is  made  to  caify  into  effieet 
ibe  bilJ,  contrary  to  all  former  Uf^agep  which  invariably  prcBcnbod 
a  enin  not  to  be  irans?ccnded. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bill  h  thai  io  which  I  Imve 
already  called  the  attention  of  the  senale,  and  of  which  no  miis*tc> 
tciry  explanaiiim  has  bcvn  given.  It  is  that  which  proceeds  iit>oii 
the  ideiH  that  the  treasury  ia  h  thing  ilislincl  from  the  treasiiroot  the 
Ignited  Slalrrs,  and  gives  to  the  treasury  a  local  habilation  and  a 
tiiiuWj  ill  ihi-  new  building  whiuh  Is  erecting  for  the  frc&aitiiy 
de|jarlmE"nt  Iji  the  eity  of  Washington*  la  the  treaanry^  fto  comU* 
tnted,  is  io  be  plu(?ed  that  pittance  of  ihe  pnblic  revenue  which  is 
glrruied  JVorri  Uie  Dislrict  of  C(iluftd>iu.  All  ebr,  that  la  to  nay, 
nine  hundred  and  ninely^niiie  hundrtslllis  of  the  public  revenue  of 
the  Unitud  Slates,  lei  to  be  placed  in  tlu*  handi*  of  ih^  reecivi?ii^ 
gciierali  and  the  other  depos-itancw  beyond  the  DiHtriet  of  Columbia. 
Now  J  I  he  eoni^liintion  of  the  United  Siates  providch  that  n<i  rnori^V 
shidl  be  dmwn  Jrom  the  public  treasurVt  but  in  virtue  of  a  previiiaa 
approjiriaiioii  by  law.  That  trilling  pimion  of  it,  therefore,  which 
ia  within  ibe  District  of  Cokanibia,  will  !>e  uMd<'r  the  safeg-oard  of 
the  consiitutionT  and  all  ebe  will  be  at  the  arbirrary  disposal  of  ihe 
seere I n  ry  o f  I h e  In^n  r>u  ry . 

It  w^as  deemed  neeespiary,  no  doubt,  to  vest  in  the  secretary  of 
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tonvenience  of  the  public  service^  shall  seem  to  him  tc  require. 
There  is  no  specification  of  any  contingency  or  contingencies,  on 
which  he  is  to  act  All  is  left  to  his  discretion.  He  is  to  judge 
when  the  public  service,  (and  more  indefinite  terms  could  not  have 
been  employed,)  shall  seem  to  him  to  require  it.  It  has  been  said, 
tb^  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  customaj^  power  of  transfer, 
exercised  by  the  treasury  department,  from  the  origin  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  deny  it ;  utterly  deny  it.  It  is  a  totally  different  power 
from  that  which  was  exercised  by  Jhe  cautious  Gallatin,  and 
other  secretaries  of  the  treasury — a  power,  by-the-bye,  which,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  has  been  controverted,  and  which  is 
infinitely  more  questionable  than  the  power  to  establish  a  bank  of 
the  United  States.  The  transfer  was  made  by  them  rarely,  in 
large  sums,  and  were  left  to  the  banks  to  remit.  When  payments 
were  made,  they  were  effected  in  the  notes  of  banks  with  which  the 
public  money  was  deposited,  or  to  which  it  was  transferred.  The 
rates  of  exchange  were  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market,  and 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  banks.  But  here  is  a  power  given 
to  transfer  the  public  moneys  without  limit,  as  to  sum,  place,  or 
time,  leaving  every  thing  to  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  receivers-general,  and  other  depositaries.  What  a 
scope  is  allowed  in  the  fixation  of  the  rates  of  exchange,  whether 
of  premium  or  discount,  to  regulate  the  whole  domestic  exchanges 
of  the  country,  to  exercise  favoritism  ?  These  former  transfers  were 
not  made  for  disbursement,  but  as  preparatory  to  disbursement ; 
and  when  disbursed,  it  was  generally  in  bank  notes.  The  transfers 
of  this  bill  are  immediate  payments,  and  payments  made  not  in 
bank  notes,  but  specie. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  section  provides,  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  payments  on  the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  secre- 
tary to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  depositanes,  as  he  may  think  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interest^  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public 
creditors,  or  both.  It  will  be  seen,  that  no  limit  whatever  is  imposed 
upon  the  amount  or  form  of  the  draft,  or  as  to  the  depositary  upon 
which  it  is  drawn.  He  is  made  the  exclusive  judge  of  what  is 
*  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests.'  Now,  let  us  pause  a 
moment,  and  trace  the  operation  of  the  powers  thus  vested.  The 
government  has  a  revenue  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  The 
secretary  may  driaw  it  to  any  one  or  more  points,  as  he  pleases. 
More  than  a  moiety  of  the  revenue  arising  from  customs  is  receiv- 
able at  the  port  of  New  York,  to  which  point  the  secretary  may 
draw  all  portions  of  it,  if  he  think  it  conducive  to  the  public  interest. 
A  man  has  to  receive,  under  an  appropriation  law,  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  applies  to  Mr.  Secretary  for  payment.  Where  will  you 
receive  it  ?  he  is  asked.  On  New  York.  How  ?  In  drafts  from 
five  dollars  to  jive  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Secretary  will  give  him  these 
drafts   accordingly,  upon   bank  note   paper,  impressed  like  and 
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simulating  bfink  notes,  having  all  suitable  cmblftzotiry^  signed  bj 
my  friend  the  troasiirerj  {wboj^e  cxceljcni  practical  ^qbc,  and  solid  i 
and  sound  JQdgi7ient,  if  he  had  bfcu  nt  the  head  of  the  tfeasuryi  j 
instead   of  Mr,   Levi  Woodhurys  when  tlie  fiUi«pension  of  Bpe^etft 
payments  took  place,  would  huv**  rt*lieved  or  nntt^ted  the  pi?ca4 
niary  embarrasstneiits  of  the  govenntitml  ami  tlie  peoph*,)  coniiK*!^  I 
signed  by  the  comptroller,  and  filled  up  in  the  usual  way  of  ^mak 
notes,    ,Here  is  one  of  them,  taid  Mr.  Clay.     (He  lure  held  up,  to  j 
the  ga5;e   of  the  senate,  a  trca5ury  note,  havinf<  all  ihe  appearstivctt 
of  a  bank  note,  colored,  rn^mved,  and  executed,  like  any  other  bank  1 
note,  for  fifty  dollars.)     Thi^,  eonlicnu^d  Mr.  Clay,  ij«  a^^ovcrntneiif  ; 
vost  note,  put  into  circulation,  paid  out  as  money,  and   prepared 
and  sent  forth,  gradually  to  aceuHtom  the  peoj^le  of  thi^  cuunlry  ha 
governnient  paper. 

I  have  isupposed  ten  thonsand  dollars  to  be  received  in  the  modi 
stated  by  a  person  entitled  tort^eeiveit  under  an  appropriation  law* 
Now,  li^t  us  supjiose  what  be  will  do  witJi  it.  Any  where  to  the 
m>nili  or  west  it  will  command  a  premium  of  from  two  to  five 
ecu  rum*  Nowhere  in  the  Uniled  States  will  it  be  under  por, 
you  Huppose  that  the  luckier  of  tliese  drafts  would  be  fool  enough 
to  convert  them  into  ?ipecie,  to  be  carried  and  transported  at  l»fl 
risk  f  Do  you  think  that  he  would  not  prefer  that  his  money  should 
be  in  the  responsible  (Ui^^tody  of  the  government,  mther  than  in  his 
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been  introduced  to  render  them  unassignable.  But  how  will  it 
be  possible  to  maintain  such  an  inconvenient  restriction,  in  a 
country  where  every  description  of  paper  importing  an  obligation 
to  pay  money  or  deliver  property  is  assignable,  at  law  or  in  equity, 
from  the  commercial  nature  and  trading  character  of  our  people. 

Of  alt  the  faculties  which  I  have  stated  of  a  bank,  that  which 
creates  a  circulation  is  the  most  important  to  the  community  at 
large.  It  is  that  in  which  thousands  may  be  interested,  who  never 
obtained  a  discount,  or  made  a  deposit  with  a  bank.  Whatever  a 
government  agrees  to  receive  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  is  a 
medium  of  circulation ;  is  money,  current  money,  no  matter  what 
its  form  may  be — treasury  notes,  drafts  drawn  at  Washington,  by 
the  treasurer,  on  the  receiver-general  at  New  York,  or,  to  use  the 
language  employed  in  various  parts  of  this  bill, '  such  notes^  bills, 
or  paper,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.'  These 
various  provisions  were  probably  inserted  not  only  to  cover  the 
case  of  treasury  notes,  but  that  of  these  drafts  in  due  season.  But 
if  there  were  no  express  provision  of  law,  that  these  drafts  should 
be  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues,  they  would,  necessarily, 
be  so  employed,  from  their  own  intrinsic  value. 

The  want  of  the  community  of  a  general  circulation  of  uniform 
value  every  where  in  the  United  States,  would  occasion  vast 
amounts  of  the  species  of  draft  which  I  have  described  to  remain 
in  circulation.  The  appropriations  this  year  will  probably  fall 
not  much  short  of  thirty  millions.  Thirty  millions  of  treasury 
drafts  on  receivers  general,  of  every  denomination,  and  to  any 
amount,  may  be  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  What 
amount  would  remain  in  circulalion  cannot  be  determined  a 
priori,  I  suppose  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  millions ;  at  the  end 
of  another  year,  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  more ;  they  would  fill 
all  the  channels  of  circulation.  The  war  between  the  government 
and  state  banks  continuing,  and  this  mammoth  government  bank 
being  in  the  market,  constantly  demanding  specie  for  its  varied 
and  ramified  operations,  confidence  would  be  lost  in  the  notes  of 
the  local  banks,  their  paper  would  gradually  cease  to  circulate,  and 
the  banks  themselves  would  be  crippled  and  broken.  The  paper 
of  the  government  bank  would  ultimately  fill  the  vacuum,  as 
it  would  instantly  occupy  the  place  of  the  notes  of  the  late  bank  of 
the  United  Stales. 

I  am  aware  Mr.  President,  that  by  the  twenty-fifth  section  of 
the  bill,  in  order  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the  vast  machinery 
which  we  are  about  constructing,  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  issue  and  publish  regula- 
tions to  enforce  the  speedy  presentation  of  all  government  drafts 
for  payment  at  the  place  where  payable,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
what  a  tremendous  power  is  here  vested  in  the  secretary!  He  is  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy  presentation 
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of  ftll  i^overnnient  dmfta  foF  payment  at  ihc  place  whefn?  payable 
Till  speedy  pre^^entationl  in  ih'^  ca^e  I  have  supposed,  a' mao 
hiis  liirf  kill  ilumsand  dolhir*,  in  cinifis  an  thf  rccMi^iv*''  ,|  ^f 

New    York.     The  setTeUiry  is  i*ui|wnvL'rft(i    to   cnnc*i    ;  nins 

requiring  fiim  speedily  to  pn^!i*rnt  llu^iii,  and  if  ht*df>  not,  ihr  §t*<!r^ 
tary  may  order  lliem  to  be  paid  at  8t.  Loiuh,  At  New  York  ibsy 
may  he  worth  a  premium  of  five  per  centum;  on  Ht,  Lonis^  ih^ 
may  l)e  liahlp  to  a  dif^ctnmi  of  ^re  per  ecutum*  Now,  in  n  free 
government,  who  wonkl  ever  think  of  subjeetinjE^  ihe  property  or 
money  of  acilizm  to  tfie  exert*is«5  of  sueh  a  power  hy  any  ^ceretarj 
of  the  treasury?  What  opporttiriity  dor*y  it  not  afford  to  reward  t 
parlisan,  or  punish  an  opponent?  It  will  be  impoi<?«ible  lo  maio* 
lain  iriuch  an  odious  and  useless  ppstriction  for  any  length  of  lime. 
Why  should  the  debtor,  {a&  the  government  would  he^  m  ihc  cum 
of  surh  drafts  as  1  have  smpposed,)  reqaire  hU  eredilor,  (ai*  ffie 
holder  of  the  rlraft  would  be,)  to  apply  within  a  nreserihed  time  for  hb 
paytneni?  Ni^  sir;  the  system  would  eontrol  you  :  you  could  not 
so  control  ihe  sy^^tem,  Bui  if  such  a  ridienlou^  resmction  could 
be  continued,  the  drafts  would,  nevertheless,  whilst  they  were  tJtrf, 
be  the  lime  long  or  sliortj  perform  the  oifice  of  ejrculation  and 
money. 

Lpi  us  trace  a   lillle  further  the  operation  of  this   govcxaitieiit 
bankj  aijd  follow  it  out  lo  its  final  explosion.     I  have  supposed  tbi 
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bands  of  the  receiver-general,  represented  by  sixty  millions  of 
government  drafts  in  circulation,  it  would  be  known  that  twenty 
of  that  sixty  millions  would  be  sufficient  to  retain  to  meet  any 
amount  of  drafts,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would  be  presented  for 
payment  There  would  then  remain  forty  millions  in  the  vaults, 
idle  and  unproductive,  and  of  which  no  practical  use  could  be 
made.  Well;  a  great  election  is  at  hand  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  result  of  which  will  seal  the  fate  of  an  existing  adminis- 
tration. If  the  application  of  ten  millions  of  that  dormant  capital 
could  save,  at  some  future  day,  a  corrupt  executive  from  overthroAV, 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  ten  millions  would  be  applied  to  pre- 
serve it  in  power?  Again ;  let  us  suppose  some  great  exigency  lo 
arise;  a  season  of  war,  creating  severe  financial  pressure  and 
embarrassment.  Would  not  an  issue  of  paper,  founded  upon  and 
exceeding  the  specie  in  the  vaults,  in  some  such  proportions  as 
experience  had  demonstrated  might  be  safely  emitted,  be  author- 
ized ?  Finally,  the  whole  amount  of  specie  might  be  exhausted, 
and  then,  as  it  is  easier  to  engrave  and  issue  bank  notes,  than  to 
perform  the  unpopular  office  of  imposing  taxes  and  burdens,  the 
discovery  would  be  made,  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was 
a  sufficient  basis  whereupon  to  make  emissions  of  paper  money, 
to  be  redeemed  when  peace  and  prosperity  returned.  Then  we 
should  have  the  days  of  continental  money,  and  of  assignats, 
restored!  Then  we  should  have  that  government  paper  medium 
which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  considers 
the  most  perfect  of  all  currency ! 

Meantime,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  vast  government 
machine,  the  state  banks  would  be  all  prostrated.  Working  well, 
as  it  may,  if  honestly  administered,  in  the  first  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  unequal 
competition.  They  could  not  maintain  it,  even  if  the  government 
were  actuated  by  no  unfriendly  feelings  towards  them.  But  when 
we  know  the  spirit  which  animates  the  present  executive  towards 
them,  who  can  doubt  that  they  must  fall  in  the  unequal  contest? 
Their  issues  will  be  discredited  and  discountenanced,  and  that 
system  of  bankruptcy  which  the  president  would  even  now  put 
into  operation  against  them,  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  passed  and 
enforced  without  difficulty. 

Assuming  the  downfall  of  the  local  banks  —  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  of  this  great  government  bank ;  assuming, 
as  I  have  shown  would  be  the  case,  that  the  government  would 
monopolize  the  paper  issues  of  the  country,  and  obtain  the 
possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  specie  of  the  country,  we 
should  then  behold  a  combined  and  concentrated  moneyed  power, 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  existing  banks  of  the  United  States,  with 
that  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States  superadded.  This 
tremendous  power  would  be  wielded  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
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acting  under  the  imtnL'dial^j  couimatidA  of  thi:  |ipi*rid€nl  of  the 
United  S:Liit*if.  iltre  wotdd  be  a  pt*rfi*cl  uniaii  of  ibti  sword  mii 
llie  pursue  ;  liere  would  bt;  no  inm^iiuin',  hnt  iiii  siclttul,  vi^jbto^, 
laugiljlLi,  coiiHoiidaiioii  \>(  ihe  moiit'.yt-'d  [»owi*r,  Whu  or  whdl 
could  wiiii^iaMd  ii?  Tiie  8mte&  ihcin»etve^  wuuld  become  t^uppli* 
ajitis  at  ihf  ffL't  of  the  executive  for  a  portion  of  ihosc  pap^ 
enuHsious,  of  the  power  to  i»sue  which  they  had  been  stripped,  mod 
which  he  now  exclusively  possttased. 

Mn  Presidcjii,  riiy  observuiion  and  experience  have  iiatlEsfied  meg, 
thm  the  j^afciy  of  liberty  and  properly  cunMintA  in  the  divl&slon  yf 
power,  whether  political  or  pecuniary*  in  our  federative  ftyi^ieiHt 
our  iiccurity  is  u>  l>e  found  in  that  happy  distribution  of  powes 
which  exiiild  between  the  federal  government  and  the  »latc  govern* 
inents.  In  our  monetary  ^yalein,  as  il  lately  existed,  lU  cxeelleuoc 
resulted  from  that  bcantifnl  arrungertnmT,  by  wiiieh  tlte  stalest  hii4 
their  itislitulions  for  loeiil  piir|HJSie»,  and  the  general  govern i neat 
ila  iuiitilutiuu  fur  the  more  general  purputses  of  ihe  whole  union. 
There  exitited  the  greatest  congeniality  between  all  the  parta  of  tbii 
admiriible  iiiy^tejn.  *Ail  w^aa  homogeneous*  There  was  no  separa-^ 
tion  of  the  federal  government  from  the  statcii  or  from  ihc  people. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  execute  praciioally,  that  absurdity  of 
flUiilaioing,  among  the  s^ame  people,  Iwo  ditfercnl  currtMicies  of 
unequal  vidue.     And  how  admirably  did  the  whole  system,  durii^ 
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in  his  meridian  greatness,  to  displace  the  farmers-general,  and  to  sub« 
stitute  in  their  place  the  receivers-general.  The  new  system  requires, 
I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated,  something  like  one  hundred  thousand 
employees  to  have  it  executed.  And,  notwithstanding  the  modesty 
of  the  infant  promises  of  this  new  project,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ultimately  we  shall  have  to  employ  a  number  of  persons  approxi- 
mating to  that  which  is  retained  in  France.  That  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  case  whenever  we  shall  revive  the  system  of  internal  taxa- 
tion. In  France,  what  reconciled  them  to  the  system  was,  that 
Napoleon  first,  and  the  Bourbons  afterwards,  were  pleased  with 
the  immense  patronage  which  it  gave  them.  They  liked  to  have 
one  hundred  thousand  dependents  to  add  strength  to  the  throne, 
which  had  been  recently  constructed  or  reascended.  I  thought, 
however,  that  the  learned  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance 
must  have  had  some  other  besides  the  French  model  for  his 
receivers-general;  and,  accordingly,  upon  looking  into  Smith's 
history  of  his  own  state,  I  found,  that,  when  it  was  yet  a  colony, 
some  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  when  its  present  noble  capital 
still  retained  the  name  of    New  Amsterdam,  the  historian  says; 

*  among  the  principal  laws  enacted  at  this  session,  we  may  men- 
tion  that   for  establishing  the   revenue,  which  was  drawn   into 

Erecedent  The  sums  raised  by  it  were  made  payable  into  the 
ands  of  receivers-general,  and  issued  by  the  governor's  warrant 
By  this  means  the  governor  became,  for  a  season,  independent  ol 
the  people,  and  hence  we  find  frequent  instances  of  the  assemblies 
contending  with  him  for  the  discharge  of  debts  to  private  persons, 
contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  government.'  The  then  governor  of 
the  colony  was  a  man  of  great  violence  of  temper,  and  arbitrary 
in  his  conduct  How  the  sub-treasury  system  of  that  day  operated 
the  same  historian  informs  us  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work. 

*  The  revenue,'  he  says,  *  established  the  last  year,  was  at  this 
session  continued  five  years  longer  than  was  originally  intended. 
This  was  rendering  the  governor  independent  of  the  people.  For, 
at  that  day,  the  assembly  had  no  treasure,  but  the  amount  of  all 
taxes  went,  of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver-general,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  crown.  Out  of  this  fund,  moneys  were 
only  issuable  by  the  governor's  warrant,  so  that  every  officer  in  the 
government,  from  Mr.  Blaithwait,  who  drew  annually  five  per 
centum  out  of  the  revenue,  as  auditor-general,  down  to  the  meanest 
servant  of  the  public,  became  dependent,  solely,  of  the  governor. 
And  hence  we  find  the  house,  at  the  close  of  every  session,  humbly 
addressing  his  excellency,  for  the  trifling  wages  of  their  own 
clerk.'  And,  Mr.  President,  if  this  measure  should  unhappily  pass, 
the  day  may  come,  when  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales  will  have 
humbly  to  implore  some  future  president  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  it  money  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  own  sergeant-at-arms,  and 
doorkeeper. 
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Who,  Mr,  Pre^sident,  are  the  most  ct>nj»pkaaim  of  Ihoa^,  wba 

perse veri II j>ly  presised  this  bill  upon  coiigreM  mid  ihe  Aiumcaa 
people?  lis  drawer  ia  the  distinguished  gcntieman  in  th«  white 
bouise,  not  far  off;  lis  endorser  is  the  dibtiaguished  senator  kom 
Souih  Carolina,  here  present  What  the  drawer  ihiiiki  of  the 
eiich>n?er,  liis  eaurioua  reserve  and  stifh»d  entnily  prevent  us  fifom 
knowing.  But  the  frankness  of  the  endorser  ttus  not  left  us  iji  ibe 
Biimti  ignoranec  with  resnpeel  to  his  apiuitm  of  the  drawtJr.  H« 
ha.H  uUvn  exprc,ss*"d  it  upon  the  tloor  of  the  senate.  On  an  occa- 
sion not  very  distant^  denying  to  him  any  of  ih**  nobler  qualilie^ 
of  the  royal  liea^t  of  lh«  forest,  ha  aUnbuted  to  biin  thos^e  which 
belong  to  iho  most  crafty,  ino^jt  skulking,  and  one  of  the  meaiicai 
of  the  qn  ad  roped  tribe.  Mr.  President,  il  is  due  to  mys*ilf  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  allo^^ftiiier  share  with  the  neimtor  from  South  C^titvliiia 
in  this  opinion  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  1  hj^ic 
always  fouJid  liiin,  in  his  manners  and  deportinentj  civ^il^  couneouji} 
and  gentlemanly;  and  he  dispenses^  in  the  noble  mansioa  whkil. 
be  now  oeenpie^t,  one  worthy  the  residence  of  the  ehief  mHgiFtfitlft 
of  a  great  peopU',  a  {generous  and  liberal  liospitality.  An  acquaint^ 
ance  with  him,  of  more  than  twenty  yearns'  duration,  hajs  inspired 
me  with  a  res  peel  for  the  man,  although,  I  regret  to  be  compelled 
to  say,  I  deleist  the  inn^i^tratc, 

Tlje  eUi(|ueut  b^eoEitor  from  South  Carolina  haa  intimate  tj^ 
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we  were  so  long  engaged,  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glorions 
Tictory.  The  very  object  for  which  the  alliance  was  formed,  was 
about  to  be  aocom{dished.  At  this  critical  moment  the  senates 
left  us ;  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  succ^ess 
d  the  common  cause.  He  took  up  his  musket,  knapsack,  and 
sbot-pouch,  and  joined  the  other  par^.  He  went,  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoon,  and  he  himself  composed  the  whole  corps.  He  went,  as 
his  present  most  distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expunging 
resolution,  solitary  <md  alone.  The  earliest  instance  recorded  in 
history,  within  my  recollection,  of  an  ally  drawing  off  his  forces 
from  the  combined  army,  was  that  of  Achilles,  at  the  siege  of 
l!Voy.  He  withdrew  with  all  his  troops,  and  remained  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  sullen  and  dignified  inactivity.  But  he  did  not 
join  the  Trojan  forces ;  and  when,  during  the  progress  of  the  siege, 
bis  faithful  friend  fell  in  battle,  he  raised  his  avenging  arm,  drove 
the  Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  satiated  his  vengeance 
by  slaying  Priam's  noblest  and  dearest  son,  the  finest  hero  in  the 
immortal  Iliad.  But  Achilles  had  been  wronged,  or  imagined 
himself  wronged,  in  the  person  of  the  fair  and  beautiful  Briseis. 
We  did  no  wrong  to  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Carolina. 
On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  confided  in  his  great  and 
acknowledged  ability,  his  uncommon  genius,  his  extensive  experi- 
ence, his  supposed  patriotisn^  ;  above  all,  we  confided  in  his  stem 
and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  he  left  us,  and  joined  our 
common  opponents,  distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  Edgefield  letter,  because  the  victory  which  our  com- 
mon arms  were  about  to  achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his 
party,  but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  and  their  cause.  I 
thought  that,  actuated  by  patriotism,  (that  noblest  of  human  virtues,) 
we  had  been  contending  together  for  our  common  country,  for  her 
violated  rights,  her  threatened  liberties,  her  prostrate  constitution. 
Never  did  I  suppose  that  personal  or  party  considerations  entered 
into  our  views.  Whether,  if  victory  shall  ever  again  be  about  to 
perch  upon  the  standard  of  the  spoils  party,  (the  denomination 
which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  has  so  often  given  to  his 
present  allies,)  he  will  not  feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  has  acted,  to  leave  them,  because  it  may  not 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  hirhself  and  his  party,  I  leave  to  be  adjusted 
between  themselves. 

The  speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was  plausible, 
ingenious,  abstract,  metaphysical,  and  generalizing.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of  human 
life.  It  was  aerial,  and  not  very  high  up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President, 
either^  not  quite  as  high  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  ascension 
in  his  balloon.  The  senator  announced  that  there  was  a  single 
ahemative,  and  no  escape  from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.  He 
stated  that  we  must  take  the  bill  under  consideration,  or  the  substi- 
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tute  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Virginia,  I  do  not  concur  in 
that  statement  of  the  case.  There  is  another  course  embraced  in 
neither  branch  of  the  senator's  alternative ;  and  that  course  is,  to  do 
nothing ;  always  the  wisest,  when  you  are  not  certain  what  yoo 
ought  to  do.  Let  us  suppose  that  neither  branch  of  the  altemativo 
is  accepted,  and  that  nothing  is  done.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  There  would  be  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1789, 
with  all  its  cautious  provisions  and  securities,  provided  by  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  which  has  been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late 
and  present  administrations.  By  that  law,  establishing  the  treasury 
department,  the  treasure  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  receivea, 
kept,  and  disbursed,  by  the  treasurer,  under  a  bond  with  ample 
security,  under  a  large  penalty  fixed  by  law,  and  not  left,  as  this 
bill  leaves  it,  to  the  uncertain  discretion  of  a  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing,  that  law  would  be 
revived ;  the  treasurer  would  have  the  custody,  as  he  ought  to  have, 
of  the  pubhc  money,  and  doubtless  he  would  make  special  deposits 
of  it,  in  all  instances,  with  safe  and  sound  state  banks,  as  in  some 
cases  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  now  obliged  to  do.  Thus,  we 
should  have  in  operation  that  very  special  deposit  system,  so 
much  desired  by  some  gentlemen,  by  which  the  public  money 
would  remain  separate  and  unmixed  with  the  money  of  banks. 
There  is  yet  another  course,  unembr^ced  by  either  branch  of  the 
alternative  presented  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  and  that 
is,  to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  constituted  according  to 
the  old  and  approved  method  of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested 
and  sanctioned  by  experience ;  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  which 
should  blend  public  and  private  interests,  and  be  subject  to  public 
and  private  control,  united  together  in  such  manner  as  to  present 
safe  and  salutary  checks  against  all  abuses.  The  senator  mistakes 
his  own  abandonment  of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  know  that  the 
party  in  power  has  barricaded  itself  against  the  establishment  of 
such  a  bank.  It  adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraordi- 
nary and  unprecedented  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  not  have  such  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  manifest 
that  there  was  a  clear  majority  of  them  demanding  it.  But  the  day 
may  come,  and  I  trust  is  not  distant,  when  the  will  of  the  people 
must  prevail  in  the  councils  of  their  own  government ;  and,  when 
it  does  arrive,  a  bank  will  be  established. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds  us  that  we  denounced 
the  pet  bank  system ;  and  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that,  bad  as  that  system  was,  we  must  be  driven 
into  the  acceptance  of  a  system  infinitely  worse  ?  He  tells  ns  that 
the  bill  under  consideration  takes  the  public  funds  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  executive,  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does 
no  such  thing.  They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the  custody 
of  the  executive ;  and  the  bill  proposes  by  law  to  confinn  them  in 
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chat  custody,  and  to  convey  new  and  enormous  powers  of  control 
to  the  executive  over  them.  Every  custodary  of  the  public  funds, 
provided  by  the  bill,  is  a  creature  of  the  executive,  dependent  upon 
his  breath,  and  subject  to  the  same  breath  for  removal,  whenever 
the  executive,  from  caprice,  from  tyranny,  or  from  party  motives, 
shall  choose  to  order  it.  What  safety  is  there  for  the  public 
money,  if  there  were  a  hundred  subordinate  executive  officers 
charged  with  its  care,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of 
the  whole  executive  power,  promulgated  by  the  last  administration, 
and  persisted  in  by  this,  remains  unrevoked  and  unrebuked. 

Whilst  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  professes  to  be  the  friend 
of  state  banks,  he  has  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  their  friend;  he  only  thinks  they  are  all  un- 
constitutional! Why?  Because  the  coining  power  is  possessed 
by  the  general  government,  and  that  coining  power,  he  argues, 
was  intended  to  supply  a  currency  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  the 
state  banks  absorb  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them  from 
circulation,  and,  therefore,  are  in  conflict  with  the  coining  power. 
That  power,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  is  nothing  but  a  naked 
authority  to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  the  precious  metals,  in  fixed 
proportions  of  alloy  and  pure  metal,  prescribed  bylaw,  so  that  their 
exact  value  may  be  known.  When  that  office  is  performed,  the 
power  IS  functus  officio;  the  money  passes  out  of  the  mint,  and 
becomes  the  lawful  property  of  those  who  legally  acquire  it.  They 
may  do  with  it  as  they  please,  throw  it  into  the  ocean,  bury  it  in 
the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a  crucible,  without  violating  any  law.  When 
it  has  once  left  the  vaults  of  the  mint,  the  law-maker  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  to  protect  it  against  those  who  attempt  to  debase 
or  counterfeit,  and,  subsequently,  to  pass  it  as  lawful  money.  In 
the  sense  in  which  the  senator  supposes  banks  to  conflict  with  the 
coining  power,  foreign  commerce,  and  especially  our  commerce 
with  China,  conflict  with  it  much  more  extensively.  That  is  the 
great  absorbent  of  the  precious  metals,  and  is,  therefore,  much 
more  unconstitutional  than  the  state  banks.  Foreign  commerce 
sends  them  out  of  the  country  ;  banks  retain  them  within  it.  The 
distinguished  senator  is  no  enemy  to  the  banks;  he  merely  thinks 
them  injurious  to  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  country.  He  likes 
them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes  that  they  levy  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  millions  annually  on  the  industry  of  the  country!  Let 
us  examine,  Mr.  President,  how  this  enormous  and  iniquitous 
assessment  is  made,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  states  that  there  is  a  mass  of  debt  due  from 
the  community  to  the  banks,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  the  interest  upon  which,  constitut- 
ing about  that  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  forms. the 
exceptionable  tax.  Now,  this  sum  is  not  paid  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  only  by  those  individuals  who  obtain  discounts  from 
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the  bankB.  They  bofTow  money  at  six  per  ocnmm  initimet,  wad 
invest  it  in  profitablcs  tidveiitnres,  or  otherwm  employ  it  They 
would  not  borrow  it  if  they  did  not  suppose  they  coiiM  make 
profit  by  it;  and  the  probsribiiity  is,  that  they  do  mekc  profit  by  it 
Instead,  ihorefore,  of  there  being  uny  ios*  in  ihe  operation^  there  h 
an  actual  i^aiti  to  the  eommunity,  by  Uie  excess  of  profit  made 
beyond  six  per  cf  nlurn  i merest^  whirb  they  nsiy.  What  are  banks? 
They  arc  mere  urbanized  agenclejtj  for  the  loan  of  money^  nnd  the 
Iransiietioa  of  monetary  busine&s;  regulated  agencien,  aeiiu^  under 
the  prc^scriptiojis  o(  law,  and  siubjeet  to  a  respc^nsibifity,  moml  and 
lega[,  far  ininsrending  that  under  whieh  any  private  capitalml  ajj** 
rates.  A  number  of  person?*,  nol  ehoosing  to  lend  ont  their  nnottey 
privately^  assoiiafe  togeiher,  bring  their  reffj>ective  capitala  itilo  a 
common  stot-k,  whicli  is  eontrollecl  and  inannged  by  the  corporate 
government  of  a  bank.  If  no  aKsoeiatiim  whatever  had  been 
formed,  a  lar^e  poriion  of  this  capitalj  a  large  p^irii^n,  ihereforr^  of 
that  very  rlr]>t  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  doilam, 
would  still  exi^t,  in  the  shape  of  private  loans.  The  ^natorfrom 
Soutli  Carolina  might  as  wtdl  eolleet  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
the  mortgage:^,  bonds,  and  notes,  whieh  have  been  oxet.:uted  in  the 
I  Ml  J  led  States,  for  loans,  and  asst^Tt  that  the  interet^t  paid  upon  the 
tolal  i3um,  constituted  a  tax,  levied  u]j<in  die  conimunhy* 

In  the  Uquidalion  of  the  debt  due  to  the  banks  from  the  eooflh 
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S'ghness,  slothfulness,  and  inactivity.  England,  in  modern  times, 
ustrates  the  great  advantages  of  banks,  of  credit,  and  of  stimu- 
lated industry.  Contrast  her  with  Spain,  destitute  of  all  those 
advantages.  In  ancient  limes,  Athens  would  present  an  image  of 
full  and  active  employment  of  all  the  energies  of  man,  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  civilization,  whilst  her  neighbor,  Sparta,  with 
her  iron  money,  affords  another  of  the  boasted  benefits  of  metallio 
circulation. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks  no  harm ; 
but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly  injurious  to  the  planting  inter- 
est! According  to  him,  they  intiate  prices,  and  the  poor  planter 
8elb  his  productions  for  hard  money,  and  has  to  purchase  his  sup- 
plies at  the  swollen  prices  produced  by  a  paper  medium.  Now,  I 
must  dissent  altogether  from  the  senator's  statement  of  the  case. 
England,  the  principal  customer  of  the  planter,  is  quite  as  much, 
if  not  more,  a  paper  country  than  ours.  And  the  paper-money 
prices  of  the  one  country  are  neutralized  by  the  paper-money 
prices  of  the  other  country.  If  the  argument  were  true,  that  a 
paper-money  country  trades  disadvantageously  with  a  hard-money 
country,  we  ought  to  continue  to  employ  a  paper  medium,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  paper  medium  of  England.  And  if  we  were  to 
banish  our  paper,  and  substitute  altogether  a  metallic  currency,  we 
should  be  exposed  to  the  very  inequality  which  has  been  insisted 
upon.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that  view  of  the  matter  which  is 
presented  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina.  If,  as  he  asserts, 
prices  were  always  inflated  in  this  country,  beyond  their  standard 
in  England,  the  rate  of  exchange  would  be  constantly  against  us. 
An  examination,  however,  into  the  actual  state  of  exchange 
between  the  two  countries,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  evinces  that 
it  has  generally  been  in  our  favor.  In  the  direct  trade  between 
England  and  this  country,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  large  annual 
balance  against  us;  but  that  balance  is  adjusted  and  liquidated  by 
balances  in  our  favor  in  other  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  which 
have  finally  concentrated  in  England,  as  the  great  centre  of  the 
commercial  world. 

Of  all  the  interests  and  branches  of  industry  in  this  country, 
none  has  profited  more  by  the  use  and  employment  of  credit  and 
capital  derived  from  banks  and  other  sources,  than  the  planting 
interest.  It  habitually  employs  credit  in  all  countries  where  plant- 
ing agriculture  prevails.  The  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arliansas,  and  Louisiana,  have  almost  sprung  into  existence,  as  it 
were,  by  magic,  or,  at  least,  have  been  vastly  improved  and  ex- 
tended, under  the  influence  of  the  credit  system.  Lands,  slaves, 
utensils,  beasts  of  burden,  and  other  supplies,  have  been  constantly 
bought,  and  still  continue  to  be  purchased,  upon  credit;  and  bank 
agency  is  all  essential  to  give  the  most  beneficial  operation  to  these 
credits.     But  the  argument  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
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vvhjrli  I  am  ronibiiiing,  would  not  be  correct,  if  it  were  true  ihal 

Iwv  Unvr  inll;iir(]  jjriccB  on  this  mtic  of  the  AUaiitlc,  without  a  cor- 
Iri'j^jioiitlinj^^  iiiliaiitin  of  price  on  ilie  other  side;  because  the  planter 
k^L'iUTJilly  srllin;^  at  home,  and  buying  at  home,  the  proceeds  of 
hi^  !s:il(\  whnti'v^T  thuy  Miay  be,  constitute  the  means  by  which  he 
f'lirris  Ins  |>m('ln>i^s,  and  consequently  neutralize  each  other.  In 
w  Inii  (ill  \vr  ol  liiL*  \v\iii\  receive  payment  for  the  iruiTiense  quantity 
of  livr  >UH-k  iuu\  uiher  ]irodi]cc  of  our  indii^trj%  which  we  annually 
sell  u\  \\\v  MMilh  and  soulhwe&t,  but  that  paper  medium  now  go 
niurli  drrricd  :uid  denoonced  ?  The  i^enator  from  Houth  Carolina 
iis  very  Imtd  oi  \\\r  statu  banks;  but  he  thinks  there  is  no  legitimate 
eurri  !icv  except  that  of  the  coni^tituliou.  He  contends  that  the 
pouer  uhirh  ihc  tfoveniriit^nt  pos!*esi?es  to  impose  taxes,  restrieJs  iv 
\\\\  iheir  p;iym<-i!K  Id  tlie  receipt  of  the  precious  metals*  But  the 
enh.-^iiuiJMM  duis  \ud  say  so.  The  power  is  given  in  broad  and 
uiirr-nietrii  ti  rnii-^  eukI  the  government  is  left  at  liberty  to  coUect 
thi'  iHxt^^  in  wiiah  vrr  iiiediuin  or  commodity,  from  the  exigeneiee 
of  Ihe  case,  it  ciui  i-oUcet  ihcni.  It  is,  doubUess,  much  the  most 
(onvcMicii!  1o  enllrcl  ihem  in  money,  because  that  represents,  or 
r;iu  foimnand,  every  lltiK^LT^  tha  wiMit  of  whieh  ii^  irn[3licd  by  llie 
pourr  \}(  UiMilinn,  i!ul  su]ip(Jsc  llicre  weis  no  money  in  the 
cuunlry  ;  tium,  \\  JiuTcvcr,  tvi  he  cxturlcd  by  the  tax -gull  lerer  froiij  an 
inifioverislird  pe^iple?     U  The  jiower  of  irnvernmeut  1o  censor,  and 
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in  diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  of  six  years.  He  liimself 
introduced  that  identical  principle.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill 
that  is  emphatically  his.  How,  then,  can  he  contend  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues  ? 
I  appeal  from  himself  to  himself.  The  senator  further  contends, 
that  general  deposits  cannot  be  made  with  banks,  and  be  thus 
confounded  with  the  general  mass  of  the  funds  on  which  they 
transact  business.  The  argument  supposes  that  the  money  collect- 
ed for  taxes  must  be  preserved  in  identity ;  but  that  is  impossible, 
often,  to  do.  May  not  a  collector  give  the  small  change  which  he 
has  received  from  one  tax-payer,  to  another  tax-payer,  to  enable 
him  to  effect  his  payment  ?  May  he  not  change  gold  for  silver,  or 
vice  versa,  or  both,  if  he  be  a  distant  collector,  to  obtain  an 
undoubted  remittance  to  the  public  treasury  ?  What,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  process  of  making  deposits  with  banks?  The  deposit  is 
made,  and  a  credit  is  entered  for  its  amount  to  the  government. 
That  credit  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  amount 
deposited,  ready  and  forthcoming  to  the  government  whenever  it  is 
wanted  for  the  purposes  of  disbursement.  It  is  immaterial  to  the 
government  whether  it  receives  back  again  the  identical  money 
put  in,.pr  other  money  of  equal  value.  All  that  it  wants  is,  what  it 
put  in  the  bank,  or  its  equivalent;  and  that,  in  ordinary  times,  with 
such  prudent  banks  as  alone  ought  to  be  selected,  it  is  sure  of 
getting.  Again :  the  treasury  has  frequently  to  make  remittances 
to  foreign  countries,  to  meet  the  expenditure  necessary  there  for 
our  naval  squadrons,  and  other  purposes.  They  are  made  to  the 
bankers,  to  the  Barings  or  the  Rothschilds,  in  the  form  of  bills  of 
exchange,  purchased  in  the  market  by  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment here,  with  money  drawn  out  of  the  treasury.  Here  is  one 
conversion  of  the  money  received  from  the  tax-gatherer  into  the 
treasury.  The  bills  are  transmitted  to  the  bankers,  honored,  paid, 
and  the  amount  credited  by  them  to  the  United  States.  Are  the 
bankers  bound  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  bills  in  identity?  Are 
they  bound  to  do  more  than  credit  the  government  for  an  equal 
amount,  for  which  they  stand  responsible,  whenever  it  is  wanted? 
If  they  should  happen  to  use  any  portion  of  those  very  proceeds 
of  bills  remitted  to  them  in  their  banking  operations,  would  it  be 
drawing  money  from  the  treasury,  contrary  to  tiie  provisions  of  the 
constitution?  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  contends,  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  power  to  contract  with  the  twenty-five 
selected  banks,  as  proposed  in  the  substitute;  yet  the  deposit  act 
of  1836,  which  obtained  the  hearty  approbation  of  that  senator, 
contained  a  similar  provision ;  and  the  very  bill  under  considera- 
tion, so  warmly  supported  by  him,  provides,  under  certain 
contingencies,  for  contracts  to  be  made  with  state  banks,  to  receive 
deposits  of  the  public  money  upon  compensation.  He  objects  to 
the  substitute,  that  it  converts  twenty-five  state  oanks  into  a  system 
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of  federal  inaumtions;  but  the  einployment  of  amie  InatitDtions  fay 
ihe  federal  auihoriiy,  ru>  more  makes  them  federal,  than  the 
employment  of  federal  institutions  by  iht?  stales,  converts  tUeio 
iiUo  state  institutions.  This  mutum  sid,  and  this  reciprocal 
employment  of  the  several  inslitutians  of  the  general  und  poTtica^ 
lar  governments,  is  one  of  tlie  results  and  beatilies  of  nur 
admirable,  iliough  complex  syt^tem  of  government.  The  general 
government  lias  the  u»e  of  the  capital,  eoun-houseKj  prisonHj  and 
penirentiaries,  in  the  several  stated*  Do  they,  therefore,  cease  to 
appertain  to  the  states?  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  althon^ 
the  slaie  banks  may  oceasinn^dly  be  u^ed  by  the  federal  authority, 
their  legal  re^^jionsibility  to  the  g**vrTfil  slates  remaini!*  uninipain*A 
They  eouliniie  to  be  acfunnitftblo  to  them,  ruid  their  exi^nenee  vhii 
only  be  terminated  or  ]jro!onged  by  the  state  authority*  And 
being  governed,  as  they  are,  by  corporate  amhoritv,  emanating 
from,  and  amenable  to,  state  jurisdiciionj  and  not  micler  the  eontrol 
of  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  eon^tjtutes  at  onee  a  ^enijet 
seeiirity  for  th*;  publie  money,  and  more  safety  to  the  public  liberty* 
It  UrAS  l>eon  argueil  tliat  a  separation  of  the  government  from  the 
bunksi  will  dimininli  ilu*  e?cecntive  power.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  ihe  cnslody  of  ibe  public  money  in  various  banks,  subject  to 
the  ronlrol  of  stale  auihoriiy,  furnishes  some  check  upon  the  pos* 
sible  abuses  of  the  exeeuiive  government.  But  the  argument 
maintains,  that  the  cxeLniiive  has  least  power  when  it  has  most 
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death  with  which  it  is  chareed;  I  take  the  latter,  as  being,  at  the 
most,  harmless,  and  depend  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  fkUura.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement,  in  itiy  opinion,  if  the  mode 
of  bringing  about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  contained  in 
the  substitute,  were  reversed :  that  is  to  say,  if  instead  of  fixing  on 
the  first  of  July  for  resumption,  it  had  provided  that  the  notes  of  a 
certain  number  of  safe,  sound,  and  unquestionable  banks  to  be 
selected,  should  be  forthwith  received,  by  the  general  government, 
in  payment  of  all  public  dues ;  and  that,  if  the  selected  banks  did 
not  resume,  by  a  future  designated  day,  their  notes  should  cease  to 
be  taken.  Several  immediate  effects  would  follow:  first,  the 
government  would  withdraw  from  the  market  as  a  competitor  with 
the  banks  for  specie,  and  they  would  be  left  undisturbed  to 
strengthen  themselves.  And,  secondly,  confidence  would  be  re- 
stored, by  taking  off  the  discredit,  and  discountenance  thrown  upon 
all  banks  by  the  government.  And  why  should  these  notes  not  be 
so  receivea  ?  They  are  as  good  as  treasury  notes,  if  not  better. 
They  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  slate  governments  and  the 
people.  They  now  would  buy  as  much  as  specie  could  have 
commanded  at  the  period  of  suspension.  They  could  be  disbursed 
by  the  government.  And,  finally,  the  measure  wotild  be  tem- 
porary. 

But  the  true  and  only  efficacious  and  permanent  remedy,  I 
solemnly  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
properly  organized  and  constituted.  We  are  told  that  such  a  bank 
is  fraught  with  indescribable  danger;  and  that  the  government 
must,  in  the  sequel,  get  possession  of  the  bank,  or  the  bank  of 
the  government.  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the  practical 
experience  of  forty  years.  loppose  to  them  the  issue  of  the  memorable 
contest,  commenced  by  the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  against 
the  late  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  administration  of  that 
bank  had  been  without  serious  fault.  It  had  given  no  just  offence 
to  the  government,  towards  which  it  had  faithfully  performed  every 
financial  duty.  Under  its  able  and  enlightened  president,  it  had 
fulfilled  every  anticipation  which  had  been  formed  by  those  who 
created  it  President  Jackson  pronounced  the  edict  that  it  must 
fall,  and  it  did  fall,  against  the  wishes  of  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  against  the  convictions  of  its 
utility  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of  the  states;  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country.  If  an  inno- 
cent, unoffending,  and  highly  beneficial  institution  could  be  thus 
easily  destroyed  by  the  power  of  one  man,  where  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  crushing  it,  if  it  had  given  any  real  cause  for  just 
anhnadversion  ?  Finally,  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the 
example  deducible  from  English  history.  There  a  bank  has  ex- 
isted since  the  year  1694,  and  neither  has  the  bank  got  possession 
of  the  government,  nor  the  government  of  the  bank.     They  have 
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estisted  in  harmony  together,  both  et^odaem^  to  the  prosperity  of 
that  great  country  ;  and  ihcy  have  so  existedi  and  so  cotitribtitedi 
because  each  lias  avoided  cherishing  towards  ihe  olher  that  wuutoii 
ajid  unneeei^sury  spirit  of  hostility  which  was  uti fortunately  an 
gendered  in  the  iDosom  of  the  laie  president  of  ihe  United  Statifit, 

I  am  admonished,  sir,  by  my  exbuuiiled  Btrenglh,  and  by,  i  fear, 
your  more  i^xhuus^ied  patience^  to  hasten  to  a  close,  Mr.  PreBjdent^ 
a  great,  novel,  and  untried  measure,  ie  perse vcringly  urged  tipcn 
the  acceptance  of  congress-  That  it  is  pregnant  with  Iri'tnendous 
consetjuenecs,  Un  good  or  evil,  is  luidenuible^  and  adtnitted  by  all* 
We  firmly  believe  ihat  it  will  be  fat  id  to  the  best  intere^sts  of  thii 
country,  and  nltimaiely  subverBive  of  itB  liberties,  YoDj  who  !iav« 
been  greatly  disappointed  in  other  measures  of  equal  proniise,  ean 
only  hojje,  in  iht^  doubtful  and  uncertain  future,  that  its  ope  rati  on 
may  prove  salutary.  Since  it  was  first  proposed  at  the  extra  se«- 
sion,  the  whole  people  have  not  had  tin  opportunity  of  passlnfj  m 
judgment  upon  it  al  iheir  elect  ion  a.  As  far  as  ihey  have,  they 
nave  expressed  llieir  unqualiBed  disapprobation*  From  Maine  to 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  its  condemnation  has  been  loudly  than* 
dered  forrh.  In  every  intervening  election,  the  administralion  has 
been  defeased,  or  its  h^nner  majorities  neutralized.  Maine  has 
spoken  ;  New  York,  Pf-nn^ylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Ehode  Island, 
Missisi^ippi,  and  Mic)ni^an,  all  these  slates,  in  tones  and  terms  not 
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and  respectable  communities  are  despised  and  contemned  by  those 
whom  they  have  sent  here  ?  I  call  upon  the  honorable  senator 
from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King,)  with  whom  I  have  so  long  stood  in  the 
public  councils,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  up  the  honor  and  the 
glory  of  this  great  people,  to  come  now  to  their  rescue.  I  call  upon 
all  the  senators ;  let  us  bury  deep  and  for  ever  the  character  of  the 
partisan,  rise  up  patriots  and  statesmen,  break  the  vile  chains  of 
party,  tlurow  the  fiagments  to  the  winds,  and  feel  the  proud  satis- 
iiaction  that  we  have  made  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  the  paramount 
obligations  which  we  owe  our  common  country. 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUAJlT  14,  183a 

[T«E  Ic^iblure  nf  ^^n1h  Carolinm,  eioct^  in  183S.  ronUin^d  a  mijority  of  whit 
nprnht^r^,  iinJ  that  slater  being  at  tbe  time  renr^^enled  iti  the  senale  of  \h€i  United 
^talOJi  by  Messrs  Brown  auiT  Strwiga,  both  of  whom  were  Bupporreriof  Van  Burim> 
jdininisLratinn,  the  Ic'^i^l^ttire  pdtiid  «unilrj  resoLulionii,  djj^spproving  of  the  poUtjr 
if  ItitJ  ndminislmtifin^  jUkI  coijdemttitig  the  action  of  !be  senate  in  expunpoff  ikt 
esolutmn  n^riinsl  genenil  Juck&on  at  the?  i^toie  of  hi«  (idmhristmlkm.  In  rvpij  to 
he  North  Ciirohni  &en,\toT^H  wfi«>  j^nve  tbdr  reftsoni  for  not  obeying  xkeie  insiruc- 
ions,  Mr  Clnv  made  l!i«  folkwin^  r^itinrki,  fivifi^  Uk  viewa  of  Ihe  doefjiEiif  of 
ii&irucuoQ,  ftnu  of  Ihe  peculiar  ta&e  under  conmpration.J 


I  COULD  have  whlicd  tliat  some  other  seimtor  had  thought  proper 
O  mnke  ihc  ivw  observaiiuns  ihat  are  called   for,  bv  the   present 
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[Mr.  Brown  said  he  so  spake  of  one  of  the  resolutions,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
hit  state  to  present  them,  notwithstanding,  and  in  no  possible  contingency  could  he 
I  refusea  to  present  them.] 


Mr.  Clay  said,  I  so  understood  the  senator,  that  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions was  disrespectful ;  but  he  now  says,  that,  in  deference  to  his 
legislature,  he  still  ought  to  present  them.  Sir,  if  there  was  inde« 
corum  in  the  language,  I  repeat,  that  it  was  his  duty,  under  the 
rules  of  the  senate,  not  to  present  the  resolutions  at  all. 

[Mr.  Brown  said  there  was  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  legislature  of  a 
•overeign  state  and  individuals,  on  this  subject.] 

I  am  not  aware,  said  Mr.  Clay,  that  there  is  any  such  distinction 
expressed  in  the  rules ;  and  if  the  legislature  of  a  state  uses  disre- 
spectful language,  it  is  no  more  to  be  received  than  if  it  were  from 
a  private  citizen.     But  let  that  pass. 

In  what  respect  are  these  resolutions  disrespectful  ?  The  senate, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  adopted  a  resolution,  by  a  vole  of  the 
majority  of  the  body,  which  resolution  was  afterwards  ordered 
to  be  expunged  from  the  journal;  and  now  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  say  that  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  an  act  of  party  servility 
to  the  national  executive  then  in  power.  Now  let  Us  suppose  that 
rither  branch  of  congress  had  really  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  party 
servility  to  the  executive,  have  not  legislative  bodies  a  right  to 
express  it,  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?  But  whether  that  act  was 
one  of  servility  or  not,  is  .a  question  on  which  history  will  in  due 
time  pass  its  decision.  But  as  I  have  said  on  every  occasion, 
here  and  elsewhere,  it  was  in  my  opiniorj  derogatory  to  this  body, 
and  history  will  pronounce  upon  it  the  severest  censure. 

But  the  senators  from  North  Carolina  have  both  declared,  that 
they  would  have  obeyed  these  resolutions,  if  they  had  been  man- 
datory in  their  language,  instead  of  their  being  a  simple  expression 
of  the  \yill  of  their  legislature.  But  let  us  examine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  apology.  What  is  the  basis,  and  what  the  principle 
of  the  doctrine  of  instruction?  Sir,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  have 
always  believed  in  this  doctrine,  and  have  been  ever  ready  to  con- 
form to  it  But  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  as  it  stood  in  1798;  that  in 
general,  on  questions  of  expediency,  the  representative  should 
conform  to  his  instructions,  and  so  gratify  the  wishes,  and  obey  the 
will,  of  his  constituents,  though  on  questions  of  constitulionality 
his  course  might  be  different ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  senator  last 
up,  (Mr.  Strange,)  declared  that  he  would  rather  submit  to  a  certain 
operation,  than  to  give  his  vote  declaring  that  there  had  been  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  I  felt  some  alarm,  lest  the  true  doctrine 
of  instruction  should  itself  be  subverted.  And  it  did  not  appear 
to  occur  to  him  at  the  time,  that  there  was  another  alternative 
besides  obeying  —  that  is,  to  resign. 

And  what  is  the  doctrine  of  instructions,  as  it  is  held  by  aU  ? 
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lis  il  not  th[it  wv  arc  lo  conform  to  the  wishes  of  our  conslituenls! 
U  h  nut  5 hat  we  nrv  to  act,  not  in  our  own,  but  in  a  delegated 

liLiriictii-  ?  Aiki  will  uny  who  stand  here,  pretend,  tliat  whenever 
Itliey  know  ilir  wishes  or  will  of  those  who  sent  them  here,  they 

ire  not  hsmMtl  to  conform  io  thai  will  entirely?  Is  it  not  the  doo 
lirini't  thill  wi-  sirr  nothing  more  than  the  mirror  to  reflect  the  will 
\oi  l\n\>r  who  L"ull*'d  ua  to  onr  dignified  odiec  ?  That  is  the  view 
Iwhirh  1  i;ikr  ijf  \\\t'  doctrine  of  instrnctions. 

Ami  I  niAv  jir^k,  U  any  |jecnliar  language  necessary,  other  than 
|ihai  hy  v^liit  h  ihr  will  of  our  constituents  may  be  understood  and 
::urnud  i>n\t  \^  ihrn*  but  one  word  that  will  answer — no  other 

A*ord,  hut  !ln'  word  imtruct?     Is  there  no  other  language  tanta* 

moiml  to  ihitt  ?     If  the  legislature  simply  express  their  wiUj  is  that 

Inni  rquivnli'iit  In  ihc  word  inMnici?     Nay,  more,  is  it  not  more 

rfs|irfllul   to  iIjosi*  reiteiving  the  instructions,  to  avoid,  than  to  use 

Jihe  word  IfLsiniffiun^?     Infinitely  more  tjo;  and  I  am  more  ready 

|to  t'oni[jly  witli  the  w^i^^he*^  of  any  one,  if  he  speaks  to  me  in  a 

ouriinML-i  ;ind  polite  manner,  than  if  he  made  use  of  mandatory 

sin^n;i;:r.     Sir,  I  s^ay  to  my  man  ChaHc?i,  pleasrc  to  do  so  and  so, 

laml  he  (lorri  il   in^luntly,  and  wilh   mnrh  more  |»leasure,  than  if  I 

war?  niurr  prrrmjilury.     Suppose  i  ^  htm  hi  say,  Charles,  I  instruct 

yon  ;  he  wonhhhink  it  vrry  euriun^  lurif^uage  ;  but  if  1  say,  I  would 

Ibe  otjliLH  )l  U)  vnii  fur  rnv  r^hors  or  huQts>  lie  ooes  down  and  br 
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these  resolutions  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  were  not 
here,  that  we  might  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
wishes,  during  the  last  week,  when  the  debate  on  the  subject  was 
in  progress.  But  I  am  glad  they  have  come  in  before  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  I  hope,  at  least,  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands, 
we  shall  have  the  vote  of  the  senators  from  North  Carolina,  in 
opposition  to  the  wild  schemes  which  have  been  denounced  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  laid  before  us. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  he  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  throwing  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  into  such  a  rage, 
and  nothing,  he  said,  was  further  from  his  purpose.  But  if  he  had 
intimated  that  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  had  meanly  pre- 
varicated, and  had  made  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  doctrine  of 
instructions 

[J£r.  Broton,    I  did  not  say  so,  my  remarks  were  general.] 

If  his  remarks  were  general,  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  have  any 
specific  application,  except  to  this  case. 

■  (Mr.  Bri  wn,  again  attempting  to  speak,  was  prevented  by  cries  of  order.] 

Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  far  from  his  purpose  to  assume  jurisdiction 
in  thijs  case,  or  any  authority  over  the  senator,  or  his  colleague ; 
and  he  could  not  more  protest  against  it,  than  Mr.  Clay  was 
nnwillihg  to  exercise  it  But  what  was  the  state  of  the  case? 
The  senators,  on  presenting  the  resolutions  of  their  legislature,  had 
both  made  speeches  addressed  to  this  body,  and  had  spoken  of  the 
naturt.  of  their  instructions,  and  of  the  degree  of  authority  and  of 
duty  which  belonged  to  them;  all  this  they  had  done  to  a  body  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  a  member.  If  they  had  confined  their 
thoughts  on  the  subject  to  themselves,  or  had  contented  themselves 
with  simply  presenting  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Clay  would  have  seen 
no  occasion  for  any  remarks  on  his  part.  But  when  they  expressed 
their  views  of  the  extent  of  the  obligations  due  to  their  instructions, 
on  subjects  in  which  the  whole  country  was  interested,  Mr. 
Clay  would  ask  if  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  speak  in  reply? 
Mr.  Clay  had  spoken  with  reluctance,  and  would  have  been  glad 
if  another  gentleman  had  taken  it  upon  him ;  but  as  the  question 
was  about  to  be  put,  and  as  North  Carolina  was  unrepresented,  he 
had  ventured  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  in  doing  so,  had  called 
forth  a  most  violent  philippic  against  him  personally.  Mr.  Clay 
had  not  felt  the  slightest  emotion  while  this  was  going  on ;  but  as 
the  senator  had  protested  against  Mr.  Clay's  jurisdiction  in  the 
case,  he  should  have  recollected  that  he  was  assuming  just  such  a 
jurisdiction  over  Mr.  Clay:  and  that  it  was  quite  as  exceptionable 
for  the  senator  to  arraign  Mr.  Clay's  course,  as  for  him  to  arraign 
that  of  the  senator's.  But  Mr.  Clay  would  say  nothing  in  regard  to 
himself,  since  his  colleagues,  (Mr.  Criucnden,  on  the  land  bill,)  had 
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Idisflof^cd  the  imjxiwsibility  of  malving  any  adequate  defence  fot 
|]Mr,  Cbiy  i>n  tlii^  lloor;  and  he  therefore  thought  it  vain  for  him  to 
latUMiipi  in  di'lViid  liim^elf  But  on  this  point  the  people  of  the 
Icouiitry  imi^i  jrvJi^^c;  and  if  they  condemned  the  course  of  policy, 
lln   n'ijjrird   !n   iIk"   |iiiblje   lands,  which    Mr,  Clay  advocatedj  and 

whirh  Ii:ul  |i]:ic  rj  ilns  foiintTV  fifty  years  in  advance  of  what  it 

would  utiirrwisr  have  been,  Sin  Clay  could  only  submit ;  and  if, 
la:^  itie  si^njijf  hi  ti;Utir  from  North  Carolina  had  stated,  this  question 

had  h^fifikrri  \\\v  ) miliars  of  this  unions  it  would  be  right  to  give  some 
IcK'cHt  to  !\Tn  Clny.  that  he  had  endeavored  to  compose  that  contro- 
|vor:^y,  by  \\u:  bill  whicli  he  had  introduced  severa]  years  ago. 

On  ifie  (k^ckiriiljon  of  Mr-  Strange,  that  he  generally  regarded 
I  Mr,  Chiy*s  fdursi^  n^  one  to  be  avoided,  Mn  Clay  remarked,  that  it 

WHS  !iot  lii^  fiTiirst'  of  contluct  towards  Mr*  Strange,  or  any  other 
Igi^nik^maii ;  bnt  when  they  presented  any  measure,  he  was  ever 
Irrudy  lo  give  it  Ins  lonsideration ;  and  he  would  not  decide  against 
I  him,  merely  becfiu^e  he  proposed  the  measure,  but  he  would 
lexfiinine  if,  nm]  \(  the  ground  was  good,  he  would  act  with  him, 
las  Mr.  tStrnii^a-  wns  about  lo  rlo  with  Mr.  Chiy  on  graduation. 

Mr.  Cliiy  ni(:nn  diMchiinird  any  inlriition  to  inttTft^re  between 
IlliL*  senators  from  Norlli  rarolina  and  their  legislature,  and  ex- 
Iprrssed  \hv  ph^isure  \vlii(*h  these  resolutions  £^ave  him,  especially  on 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  7,  1839. 


[  Thb  subject  of  the  following  speech  is  one  of  momentoas  interest  and  importance 
to  the  American  people-,  and,  indeed,  has  for  a  lon^  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
philanthropists  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  The  situation  of 
the  African  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  engaged  the  attention  ot 
Mr.  Clay  at  an  early  period  of  his  political  career,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
our  biographical  sketch.  Believing,  as  he  did,  after  due  reflection  on  the  subject,  that 
the  condition  of  the  African  race  could  be  best  improved  by  colonization  in  Africa, 
we  haye  seen  that  he  lent  his  aid  and  influence  in  establishing  and  promoting  the 
American  colonization  society.  His  views  on  that  subject  are  given  in  his  speech 
before  the  society,  January  twentieth,  1827. 

The  abolition  societies  in  the  United  States  have  in  various  ways  manifested  their 
opposition  to  colonization  in  Africa,  and  many  of  their  members  have  assailed  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the  colonization  society.  Insisting  upon 
immediate  abolition  as  the  only  proper  course  to  be  pursued  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
they  have  poured  in  their  petitions  to  congress,  session  after  session,  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Clay,  it  will  be  seen  in  this 
speech,  thinks  that  their  petitions  ought  to  have  been  received  by  congress  and 
reported  upon  by  a  committee,  instead  of  being  laid  upon  the  table,  without  further 
notice,  as  nas  been  the  practice  in  one  or  both  houses  of  congress.  Residing,  as  Mr. 
Clay  does,  in  a  slave-holding  state,  and  from  bis  long  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  has  bestowed  much  reflection,  this  speech  must  ever  be  read 
with  interest,  and  regarded  as  the  views  of  a  philanthropist  and  statesman,  even  by 
those  who  may  not  accord  with  him  in  his  opinions  on  this  very  exciting  topic] 


I  HAVE  received,  Mr.  President,  a  petition  to  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  I  wish  to 
present  to  the  senate.  It  is  signed  by  several  hundred  inhabitants 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  chiefly  of  the  cily  of  Washing- 
ton. Among  them  I  recognize  the  name  of  the  highly  esteemed 
mayor  of  the  cily,  and  other  respectable  names,  some  of  which  are 
personally  and  well  known  to  me.  They  express  their  regret  that 
the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  continues  to  be  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress by  inconsiderate  and  misguided  individuals  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  They  state,  that  they  do  not  desire  the  abolition 
of  slavery  within  the  district,  even  if  congress  possess  the  very 
questionable  power  of  abolishing  it,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  whose  interests  would  be  immediately  and  directly  affected 
by  the  measure ;  that  it  is  a  question  solely  between  the  people  of 
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tile  dii^triri  uijil  tliLMr  only  constilulional  legislatnre,  parelj 
niuiiJLipat,  :ui(l  onr  in  which  no  exterior  influence  or  interest  can 
IjnsHy  jiihTliTt  ;  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  the  people  of  tht3 
tli-^iriit  shnulti  th\^irc  thu^  abolition  of  slavery  within  it,  ihey  will 
dinihtlc*-i:4  uiakf  ihi-ir  wishes  knnwn,  when  it  will  be  time  enough 
l<>  tnkr  till*  itKittfT  into  consideration;  that  lliey  do  notion  this 
ijrca^^jna,  |irr,^[4(t  ilu^inselves  to  congress  because  ihey  are  slave- 
iiohiiTs;  HiLujy  i^(  them  arc  not;  some  of  them  are  conscieii- 
tiuusly  i^pjKj^cd  U}  slavery;  but  they  appear  because  they  justly 
rL>^|H"ft  tht^  rights  uf  those  who  own  that  description  of  property, 
and  bctausr-  thry  cntiTluin  a  deep  conviction  that  the  continued 
agtfaiiun  o(  xla-  <]uosUon  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  ii,  has  Ein  irjjnriuus  intluence  on  the  peace  and  iTanquiUity  of 
xUc  c  oirmanuiy.  and  upon  the  w^eU-bcing  and  happiness  of  those 
w}\o  ivrv  held  in  siihjcerinn ;  they  finally  protest  as  well  against  Uie 
ujiiiutht^rizi'd  intrrvcntiou  of  which  they  complain,  as  against  any 
IcjL^islaliuii  on  llit-  pari  of  congress  in  compliance  therew^itk  Bat 
ik^  I  wish  tht'sr  rr^pci'iuble  petitioners  to  be  themselves  heard,  I 
reqiirsi  ibfii  thi'ir  prtititiM  may  bv  rcati.  [It  was  n^ad  accordinglvj 
and  Mr.  Clay  jirun  idr/L]  1  um  KdoniH-d  Ijy  the  committee  which 
n^pu'sh.il  inr  U\  nlli-r  llils  pclitifnij  ajid  brljcvi^^  that  itcxprei^ses  the 
ahn{ist   ununinious   si^nUmmis  of   the    people    of    tlie   District  of 
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ing  with  the  object  which  they  have  in  view  a  collateral  and 
totally  different  question,  arising  out  of  an  allege<j  violation  of  the 
right  of  petition.  I  know  full  well,  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
testifying,  that  nothing  was  remoter  from  the  intention  of  the 
majority  of  the  senate,  from  which  I  differed,  than  to  violate  the 
right  of  petition  in  any  case  in  which,  according  to  it^  judgment, 
that  right  could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or  where  the  object 
of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or  properly  granted.  Still  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of  the 
treatment  which  their  petitions  have  received  in  congress,  and 
made  injurious  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community.  This,  I  think,  might  have  been  avoided  by  the 
course  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  pursued. 

And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert  to  some  of  those 
topics  which  I  think  might  have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a 
report  by  a  committee  of  the  senate,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  have  checked  the  progress,  if  it  had  not  altogether  arrested 
the  efforts  of  abolition.  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would 
have  been  accomplished  with  much  greater  ability  and  with  much 
happier  effect,  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee,  than  it  can  be 
by  me.  But,  anxious  as  I  always  am  to  contribute  whatever  is  in 
my  power  to  the  harmony,  concord,  and  happiness  of  this  great 
people,  I  feel  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  whatever  is  in  my 
power,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to  be,  to  dissuade  the  public 
uom  continuing  to  agitate  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  direful 
consequences. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed,  or  apparently 
opposed,  to  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  are  those,  who,  from  sentiments  of  philan- 
thropy and  humanity,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery,  but  who  are  no  less  opposed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  union, 
or  the  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the  states  composing  the  con- 
federacy. In  this  class  may  be  comprehended  that  peaceful  and 
exemplary  society  of  *  Friends,'  one  of  whose  established  maxims 
is,  an  abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  cuhivation  of 
peace  and  good-will  amongst  mankind.  The  next  class  consists 
of  apparent  abolitionists ;  that  is,  those  who,  having  been  persuaded 
that  the  right  of  petition  has  been  violated  by  congress,  cooperate 
with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting  and  vindicating 
that  right  And  the  third  class  are  the  real  ultra  abolitionists,  who 
are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object  at  all  hazards, 
and  without  regard  to  any  consequences,  however  calamitous  they 
may  be.  With  them  the  rights  of  property  are  nothing;  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  is  nothing ;  the 
acknowledged  and  incontestable  powers  of  the  states  are  nothing; 
civil  war,   a  dissolution  of  the  union,  and  the  overthrow  of  a 
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Igovoniiiiriit  III  Aviijch  are  concentrated  the  fondest  ho  pea  of  tba 
|civili/rd  world,  urr  nolhing,  A  single  idea  has  taken  possession 
lot'  Uu'ir  uiind^,  siad  onward  ihey  pursue  it,  overlooking  aJl  barriers^ 
Iret'klfsr^  imd  roi^;irtilu.^s  of  all  consequences.  With  this  class,  ihe 
linitiieLliulr  ul>ntiiiun  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  i& 
1 1  he  territory  of  l^loridji,  the  proliibilion  of  the  removal  of  slaves 
Ifroni  shiir  lo  si;ii*%  Find  tlie  refusal  1o  admit  any  new  state,  comprise 
lin*:^^  witiiiu  its  hmits  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  30 
I  many  lui^an^  etnidm/ing  to  the  aecomplishmenl  of  the  ultimate  but 
IperJhitis  I'nd  ui  vvhii'li  they  avowedly  and  boldly  aim ;  are  but  so 
InKirjy  ^^hort  fitai^a^s  in  tlu!  long  and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal 
lat  whirli  ihry  won  Id  tinally  arrive.  Their  purpose  is  abolition, 
ItuiiviTsnl  jihoiilion;  )>e;K-eiibly  if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must  be.  Their 
lobjec't  h  no  lojii^'iT  concealed  by  the  thinnest  veil ;  it  is  avowed 
land  prochiimi'd.  Utterly  destitute  of  constitutional  or  olher 
Iri^htlul  jKiwcr,  livini^  in  totally  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to 
It  he  ronnnnniirr^  in  which  the  subject  on  which  they  would 
loprnilf  rcsidr.s,  so  far  as  com^rnj*  political  paver  over  that  subject, 
la.s  if  ihf^y  livtul  in  Africa  or  Asia^  they  nevertheless  promulgate  to 
Jthe  world  their  purp^SL'  to  be^  to  inanmnit  forthwith^  and  without 
Icompensatioji,  and  without  moral  preparation,  three  milHous  of 
Inri^To  slavl^'^.  luidrr  jurisdictions  alloirt'lljer  separated  from  those 
Iund(  r  whieh  they  hve.     1   )iavc  siaid,   thai   imujediate   abolition  of 
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admission,  and  is  received  with  scornful  repugnance  into  it !  If 
he  be  no  more  desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are  of  his,  he  may 
test  assured  that  a  state  of  eternal  non-intercourse  will  exist 
between  us.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  the  American  minister  would  have 
best  pursued  the  dictates  of  true  dignity  by  regarding  the  language 
pf  the  member  of  the  British  house  of  commons  as  the  malignant 
ravings  of  the  plunderer  of  his  own  country,  and  the  libeller  of  a 
foreign  and  kindred  people. 

But  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  this  third  class  of  ultra-abolitionists  are  employing 
to  effect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their  operations  by  pro- 
ft&sing  to  employ  only  persuasive  means  in  appealing  to  the 
humanity,  and  enlightening  the  understandings,  of  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  the  union.  If  there  were  some  kindness  in 
this  avowed  motive,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather 
a  presumptuous  display  also  of  an  assumed  superiority  in  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge.  For  some  lime  they  continued  to  make 
these  appeals  to  our  duty  and  our  interest ;  but  impatient  with  the 
slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our  stupid  minds,  ihey  recently 
resolved  to  change  their  system  of  action.  To  the  agency  of  their 
powers  of  persuasion,  they  now  propose  to  substitute  the  powers 
of  the  ballot-box ;  and  he  must  be  blind  to  what  is  passing  before 
us,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insufficient,  to  invoke, 
finally,  the  more  potent  powers  of  the  bayonet. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  ultra-abolitionists,  that  I  would  seriously  invite  every  consider- 
ate man  in  the  country  solemnly  to  paust^,  and  deliberately  to 
reflect,  not  merely  on  our  existing  posture,  but  upon  that  dreadful 
precipice  down  which  they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these 
ultra-abolitionists  have  ceased  to  cMnploy  the  instruments  of  reason 
and  ptjrsuasion,  have  made  their  cause  political,  and  have  appealed 
to  the  ballot-box,  that  I  am  induced,  upon  this  occasion,  to  address 
you. 

There  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  country,  at 
which  the  spirit  of  abolition  displayed  itself.  The  first  was  imme- 
diately after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  government 
When  the  constitution  was  about  going  into  operation,  its  powers 
were  not  well  understood  by  the  community  at  large,  and  remained 
to  be  accurately  interpreted  and  defined.  At  that  period  numerous 
abolition  societies  were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  society 
of  Friends,  but  many  other  good  men.  Petitions  were  presented  to 
congress,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  were  received 
without  serious  opposition,  referred,  and  reported  upon  by  a 
committee.  The  report  stated,  that  the  general  government  had  no 
power  to  abolish  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  several  states,  and  that 
these  states  themselves  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
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The  reporl  was  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satisfac^tion  and 
tranquillity  ensued ;  the  abolition  societies  thereafter  limiting  their 
exertions,  in  respect  to  the  black  population,  to  offices  of  humanity 
within  the  scope  of  existing  laws. 

The  next  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  abolition  inci- 
dentally, was  brought  into  notice  and  discussion,  was  that  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  state  of  Missouri  into 
the  union.  The  struggle  was  long,  strenuous,  and  fearful.  It  is  too 
recent  to  make  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to  it,  and 
to  say,  that  it  was  finally  composed  by  one  of  those  compromises 
characteristic  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution 
itself  is  the  most  signal  instance. 

The  third  is  that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Various 
causes,  Mr.  President,  have  contributed  to  produce  the  existing 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  abolition.  The  principal  one,  perhaps, 
is  the  example  of  British  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands 
adjacent  to  our  country.  Such  is  the  similarity  in  laws,  in  language, 
in  institutions,  and  in  common  origin,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ibe  United  States,  that  no  great  measure  of  national  policy  can  be 
adopted  in  the  one  country  without  producing  a  considerable 
degree  of  influence  in  the  other.  Confounding  the  totally  difterent 
cases  together,  of  the  powers  of  the  British  parliament  ^nd  those 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  totally  diflerent  situa- 
tions of  the  British  West  India  islands,  and  the  slaves  in  the 
sovereign  and  independent  states  of  this  confederacy,  superficial 
men  have  inferred,  from  the  undecided  British  experiment,  the 
practicability  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  these  states.  The  powers 
of  the  British  parliament  are  unlimited,  and  are  often  described  to 
be  omnipotent.  The  powers  of  the  American  congress,  on  the 
contrary,  are  few,  cautiously  limited,  scrupulously  excluding  all 
that  are  not  granted,  and,  above  all,  carefully  and  absolutely 
excluding  all  power  over  the  existence  or  continuance  of  slavery  in 
the  several  states.  The  slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation 
operated,  were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  remote  and 
feeble  colonies  having  no  voice  in  parliament.  The  West  India 
slave-holder  was  neither  represented  nor  representative  in  that 
parliament.  And  whilst  I  most  fervently  wish  complete  success  to 
the  British  experiment  of  West  Indisi  emancipation,  I  confess,  that 
I  have  fearful  forebodings  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  it.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  the  British 
parliament  treated  the  West  India  slaves  as  freemen,  it  also  treated 
the  West  Indi^  freemen  as  slaves.  If,  instead  of  these  slaves  being 
separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  parent  country,  three  or  four 
millions  of  African  negro  slaves  had  been  dispersed  over  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  their  owners  had  bieen  members 
of  the  British  parliament — a  case  which  would  have  presented  some 
analogy  to  that  of  our  own  country  —  does  any  one  believe  that  il 
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would  have  been  expedient  or  practicable  to  have  emancipated 
them,  leaving  them  to  remain,  with  all  their  embittered  feelings,  in 
the  united  kingdom,  boundless  as  the  powers  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment are  ? 

Other  causes  have  conspired  with  the  British  example  to  produce 
the  existing  excitement  from  abolition.  I  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
but  with  no  intention  to  occasion  irritation  here  or  elsewhere,  that 
there  are  persons  in  both  parts  of  the  union  who  have  sought  to 
mingle  abolition  with  politics,  and  to  array  one  portion  of  the  union 
against  the  other.  It  is  the  misfortune  in  free  countries,  that,  in  high 
party  times,  a  disposition  too  often  prevails  to  seize  hold  of  every 
thing  which  can  strengthen  the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other. 
Charges  of  fostering  abolition  designs  have  been  heedlessly  and 
unjustly  made  by  one  parly  against  the  other.  Prior  to  the  late 
election  of  the  present  president  of  the  United  Stales,  he  was 
chcurged  with  being  an  abolitionist,  and  abolition  designs  were 
imputed  to  many  of  his  supporters.  Much  as  I  was  opposed  to 
his  election,  and  am  to  his  administration,  I  neither  shared  in 
making  nor  believing  the  truth  of  the  charge.  He  was  scarcely 
installed  in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  directed  against  those 
who  opposed  his  election. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  true,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true,  that 
either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country  has  any  designs  or 
aim  at  abolition.  I  should  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should 
consider,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the  stability  of  our  system 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  does,  1  hope,  actually 
exist.  Whilst  neither  party  can  be,  I  think,  justly  accused  of  any 
abolition  tendency  or  purpose,  both  have  profiled,  and  both  have 
been  injured,  in  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  abstraction 
of  abolition  support  If  the  account  were  fairly  slated,  I  believe 
the  party  to  which  I  am  opposed  has  profited  much  more,  and  been 
injured  much  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong.  But  I  am  far, 
for  that  reason,  from  being  disposed  to  accuse  our  adversaries  of 
being  abolitionists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  consider  the  several' cases, 
in  which  the  authority  of  congress  is  invoked  by  these  abolition 
petitioners  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  first  relates 
to  it  as  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  following  is  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
that  matter. 

'To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district,  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States.* 

This  provision  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  the  actual  cessions  which 
were  made  by  the  stales  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.     The  objbct 
of  the  cession  was,  to  establish  a  seat  of  government  of  the  Unitea 
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Slates  f  and  the  grant  in  the  coastitutioti)  of  exdamvR 
must  be  uudi-Tstood,  and  should  be  always  inicrpreiedj  ms  having 
reiatiuii  to  tlie  objuci  of  lim  ccusloti.  It  wii»  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  ihis  clduse  in  the  constitution,  that  those  two  states  ceded  to  The 
general  government  the  ten  milrs  fKjuiiR^,  con^nitulitig  thts  BUtricI 
of  Coluiiibia.  In  making  the  ceaaioo,  they  supposed  that  it  wtlh  %q 
be  upplit^d,  and  sipplicd  solely,  lo  the  purposes  of  a  sieal  of  g^>vfrii' 
ment,  iVir  wliich  it  waa  at*ked»  Wlieii  it  was  made,  slavery  exiinted 
in  both  those  conunonwealths,and  in  ihe  ceded  teiriiorVt  as  it  now 
coiuiimea  to  exist  in  all  of  them.  Neither  Maryiaiid  uor  Vij^fuiia 
cuuld  have  anticipated,  that,  whilst  the  juiStimiion  remaim^  within 
their  rt^speetivc  lirntts,  ila  abolition  would  be  attempted  by  eongfe«i 
without  their  consent  Neilher  of  ibern  would  probiibly  have 
made  an  uncondiuonal  eeasion,  if  ihey  could  have  nndeipfUed  sach 
a  result. 

From  the  nature  of  the  provision  in  the  eouiitifulionj  and  the 
avowed  objcet  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  two  dutieii  smae 
DU  tlie  part  of  congress.  The  first  Ib,  to  K-nder  the  district  avail- 
able, com  for  table  J  and  convenient,  as  a  scat  of  govern  me  lit  of  the 
whi>lc  itnion  ;  the  other  is,  to  govern  the  people  within  the  dislricl, 
BO  as  bi^>t  to  promote  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  These  objeda 
are  totally  didtinet  in  thoir  naiure,  ami,  in  inlerpretingand  excrci&ing 
the  grant  of  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  that  dislinetion 
should  be  constant  I  v  borne  in  mind.     la  ii  necestsarv,  in  order  to 
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leisains  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  situated,  as  that  district  is, 
within  the  very  heart  of  those  states,  would  expose  them  to  great 
practical  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  The  district  would  become 
a  place  of  refuge  and  escape  for  fugitive  slaves  from  the  two  states, 
and  a  place  from  which  a  spirit  of  discontent,  insubordination,  and 
insurrection,  might  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  the  two  states. 
Suppose,  as  was  at  one  time  under  consideration,  Pennsylvania 
had  granted  ten  miles  square  within  its  limits  for  ihe  purpose  of  a 
seat  of  the  general  government ;  could  congress,  without  a  violation 
of  good  faith,  have  introduced  and  established  slavery  within  the 
bosom  of  that  commonwealth,  in  the  ceded  territory,  after  she  had 
abolished  it  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1780?  Yet  the  inconvenience 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  supposed  would  have  been  much  less 
than  that  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  the  case  we  are  arguing. 

It  was  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  senate,  at  its  last 
session,  solemnly  declared  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  implied 
faith,  resulting  from  the  transaction  of  the  cession,  to  abolish  slavery 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  would  it  not  be?  By 
implied  faith  is  meant,  that  when  a  grant  is  made  for  one  avowed 
and  declared  purpose,  known  to  the  parties,  the  grant  should  not 
be  perverted  to  another  purpose,  una  vowed,  and  undeclared,  and 
injurious  to  the  grantor.  The  grant,  in  the  case  we  are  considering, 
of  the  territory  of  Columbia,  was  for  a  seat  of  government.  What- 
ever power  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object  is  carried  along 
by  the  grant.  But  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  this  site  as  a  seat  of  the  general  government.  The 
grant  in  the  constitution,  of  exclusive  power  of  legislation  over  the 
district,  was  made  to  insure  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  authority 
of  the  general  government,  to  render  this  place  a  safe  and  secure 
seat  of  government,  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district.  The  power  c^ranted  ought  to  be  interpreted  and 
exercised  solely  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  granted.  The  language 
of  the  grant  was  necessarily  broad,  comprehensive,  and  exclusive, 
because  all  the  exigencies  which  might  arise  to  render  this  a  secure 
seat  of  the  general  government  could  not  have  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for.  The  language  may  possibly  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  include  a  power  of  abolition,  but  it  would  not  at  all 
thence  follow,  that  the  power  could  be  rightfully  exercised.  The 
case  may  be  resembled  to  that  of  a  plenipotentiary  invested  with  a 
plenary  power,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  has  positive  instructions 
from  his  government  as  to  the  kind  of  treaty  which  he  is  to  nego- 
tiate and  conclude.  If  he  violates  those  instructions,  and  concludes 
a  different  treaty,  this  government  is  not  bound  by  it.  And  if  the 
foreign  government  is  aware  of  the  violation,  it  acts  in  bad  faith. 
Or  it  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  drawn  from  private  life.  I 
am  an  endorser  for  my  friend  on  a  note  discounted  in  bank.  He 
applies  to  me  to  endorse  another  to  renew  it,  which  I  do  in  blank. 
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I  Now,  this  gives  liini  power  to  make  any  other  use  of  my  note  which 
llu*  plru=i*'=i.  llui  if,  itislfad  of  applying  it  to  the  inietided  purpose, 
\hv  i^in*i^  \o  a  hruker  and  t^elh  it,  thereby  doubling  my  responsibilhy 
I  for  fiijii,  he  com  I  nils  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  vioialion  of  the  good 
h'ailh  huplir*(!  in  ihc  wliulc  iransacrion* 

Huu  Air.  IVi  sidcni,  if  ibis  reasoning  were  as  erroneous  as  1  believe 

it  ti>  \n-  rurwri  ;lih[  conclusive,  is  tlie  affair  of  the  liberation  of  six 
|tLou>unfi  nt  Lrrn  .<lnvi  s  in  tfiis  districl,  disconnected  wiih  the  three 

Tntllidiis  of  sjint':^  in  tlie  United  States,  of  sutficienl  magniiude  lo 
|ri:!j;^ilfit(',  di?:lr!U'U  uiid  cjnbitlcr  this  great  confederacy? 

Thi!  iii'xt  c;isc  in  M'liicli  the  pciiiioners  ask  the  exercise  of  the 
[power  i)f  louLrrc^i^,  reliitcs  to  ^la%Try  in  the  territory  of  Florida. 

l''|nri(lu  is  ibe  c\in*nie  soutbt^rn  portion  of  the  United  Stales,     It 
ii:^  iHiniiilcd   irn  nil    its  Injul  sides  by  slave  stales,  and  is  several 

hundrt'd  uilles  frnni  llic  nearest  free  state.  It  almost  extends  within 
Illlo  iropicH,  and  the  nearct^t  important  island  to  it,  on  the  water  side, 
lip  Cuba,  li  bliiv^c  i?^litnd,  Thi^  simple  statement  of  its  geographical 
Ifjo^itinji  j^buulii  uf  isscif  decide  the  qnesUon,     When,  by  the  treaty 

of  1^19  wiih  Spriin.  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  slavery 
legist  I'd   within    it.     Hy  the  terms  of  thiit    trraiy,  the   effects  and 

property  of  ihr  iuftnlnTants  aresecnrt^d  to  ibcrrj^mid  they  are  allowed 
llo  remove  an^l  !>^kc  llimi  away,  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so, 
Iwillioiil  litnitntlou   r(s  t^^  }\\\u\     If  it   wf^c  expedient,  therefore,  to 
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abolition  petitions,  the  traffic  in  human  beings  between  the  states. 
This  exercise  of  the  power  of  congress  is  claimed  under  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  which  invests  it  with  authority  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  states,  like  other  powers  in  the  constitution,  has  hitherto 
remained  dormant  in  respect  to  the  interior  trade  by  land  between 
the  states.  It  was  a  power  granted,  like  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
general  government,  to  secure  peace  and  harmony  among  the 
states.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  exercise  it  All  the 
cases  in  which,  during  the  progress  of  time,  it  may  become  expe-  ^ 
dient  to  exert  the  general  authority  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  states,  cannot  be  conceived.  We  may  easily  imagine,  however, 
contingencies  which,  if  they  were  to  happen,  might  require  the 
interposition  of  the  common  authority.  If,  for  example,  the  state 
of  Ohio  were,  by  law,  to  prohibit  any  vessel  entering  the  port  of 
Cincinnati,  from  the  port  of  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  if  that  case  be 
not  already  provided  for  by  the  laws  which  regulate  our  coasting 
trade,  it  would  be  competent  to  the  general  government  to  annul 
the  prohibition  emanating  from  state  authority.  Or  if  the  state  of 
Kentucky  were  to  prohibit  the  introduction,  within  its  limits,  of  any 
articles  of  trade,  the  production  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  general  government  might,  by  its  authority, 
supersede  the  state  enactment.  But  I  deny  that  the  general  govern- 
ment has  any  authority,  whatever,  from  the  constitution,  to  abolish 
what  is  called  the  slave  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prohibit  the 
removal  of  slaves  from  one  slave  state  to  another  slave  state. 

The  grant  in  the  constitution  is  of  a  power  of  regulations  and  not 
prohibition.  It  is  conservative,  not  destructive.  Regulation  ex  vi 
termini  implies  the  continued  existence  or  prosecution  of  the  thing 
regulated.  Prohibition  implies  total  discontinuance  or  annihilation. 
The  regulation  intended  was  designed  lo  facilitate  and  accommo- 
date, not  to  obstruct  and  incommode  the  commerce  to  be  regulated. 
Can  it  be  pretended  that,  under  this  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  slates,  congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  transporta- 
tion of  live  stock,  which,  in  countl('?s  numbers,  are  daily  passing 
from  the  western  and  interior  states,  to  the  southern,  southwestern, 
and  Atlantic  states  ?  The  moment  the  incontestable  fact  is  admitted, 
that  negro  slaves  are  property,  the  law  of  movable  property  irresist- 
ibly attaches  itself  to  them,  and  secures  the  right  of  carrying  them 
from  one  to  another  state,  where  they  are  recognised  as  property, 
without  any  hindrance  whatever  from  congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  the  senate  longer  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  within  the  district  and  in  Florida,  and  of  the 
right  of  congress  to  prohibit -the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  state  to 
another.  These,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  ultra-abolition- 
ists, are  but  so  many  masked  batteries,  concealing  the  real  and 
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liiltii^iatr  point  of  adaek.     That  poiiil  of  attack  is  the  institution  of 

|dorn<v-iii'  .st-ivfry,  sis  \\  exists  in  these  i^taiea     It  i:*  to  liberate  thfec 

litiillion^  of  tilElvt^s  hold  iti  hondage  wilhin  them.  And  now  allow 
nif\  ^Ir,  to  i^IuMw  a\  ihe  insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the 
way  nf  }hr  !ic('i>tnpii.^hmcnt  of  this  end,  and  at  aomt*  of  the  consa- 

hpiinn  e?<  wliirh  would  ensac  if  it  were  possible  lo  attain  it 

Tlii^  lirsT  irnpfMliment  is  the  iitterand  absolnte  want  of  all  power 

|oii  i]tf'  p'lri  of  ihf^  geni-nil  government  to  eftect  the  purpose.     The 
Ml-!  nil  I  ion  of  ihe   United   States  creates   a  limited  govern  rneiil, 

|r*Mi!|irisinL^  t-niMjTiiraiivi^y  few  po%vers,  and  leaving  the  residuaiy 
iiisws  (if  pnllijrril  power  ill  the  possession  of  the  several  slates.  It 
i>  w-^ll  knowir,  ihut  ihe  subject  of  slavery  interposed  one  of  the 
|rn'nu*si  dijlir'nltic^s  in  the  formation  of  the  c^onsiilution.  It  wm 
hri[jpiiy  eninproniiHcd  and  adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
pfiiriiiTisTTu      Art^iirdini^  to  that  compromise,  no  power  wbaterer 

U\n^  umnti'd  to  llu-  general  government  in   respect   to   domestic 

UjuvfTv,  hilt  thut  which  relales  to  taxation  and  represcniationj  anc] 
thr  j lower  lo   rrsion-   fugitive  slaves  to  tlieir  lawful  owners.     Ail 

Uifirr  powfT  in  n^i^r^ird  to  the  institution  of  slavery  was  retained 
eNfhi^ivrlv  hy  th<^  slatos,  to  be  exrrt-isctl  by  ihtun  severally, 
af^fonliiiL^  lo  ifif'ir  rrsjji^ftive  views  of  1l^^lir  own  ]KTii!iar  interest 
Tfic  roM-^finillon  of  fhi*  T^niird  Smu^s  nrv(.Tf-oukl  hnve  been  formed 

I  upon    ihe   jiriniipli^    i\\    invrslini^''   ihr    i^fMiernl    government    with 
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against  institutions  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  free  states? 
Is  their  purpose  to  appeal  to  our  understandings,  and  to  actuate 
our  humanity  ?  And  do  they  expect  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
by  holding  us  up  to  the  scorn,  and  contempt,  and  detestation  of  the 
people  of  the  free  states  and  the  whole  civilized  world?  The 
slavery  which  exists  amongst  us  is  our  affair,  not  theirs ;  and  they 
have  no  more  just  concern  with  it  than  they  have  with  slavery  as 
it  exists  throughout  the  world.  Why  not  leave  it  to  us,  as  the 
common  constitution  of  our  country  has  left  it,  to  be  dealt  with, 
under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  as  best  we  may  or  can  ? 

The  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition,  arises  out  of  the  fact 
of  the  presence  in  the  slave  states  of  three  millions  of  slaves. 
They  are  there,  dispersed  throughout  the  land,  part  and  parcel  of 
our  population.  They  were  brought  into  the  country  originally 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  parent  government,  whilst  we  were 
colonies,  and  their  importation  was  continued,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  of  our  ancestors.  If  the  question  were  an  original 
question,  whether,  there  being  no  slaves  within  the  country,  we 
should  introduce  them,  and  incorporate  them  into  our  society,  that 
would  be  a  totally  different  question.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  found  to  favor  their  introduction. 
No  man  in  it  would  oppose,  upon  that  supposition,  their  admission 
with  more  determined  resolution  and  conscientious  repugnance 
than  I  should.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  slaves  are  here ; 
no  practical  scheme  for  thefr  removal  or  separation  from  us  has 
been  yet  devised  or  proposed ;  and  the  true  inquiry  is,  what  is  best 
to  be  done  with  them.  In  human  affairs  we  are  often  constrained, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  actual  state  of  things,  to  do 
what  we  wv)uld  not  do,  if  that  state  of  things  did  not  exist.  The 
slaves  are  here,  and  here  must  remain,  in  some  condition ;  and,  I 
repeat,  how  are  they  to  be  best. governed?  What  iy  best  to  be 
done  for  their  happiness  and  our  own  ?  In  the  slave  states  the 
alternative  is,  that  the  white  man  must  govern  the  black,  or  the 
black  govern  the  white.  In  several  of  those  states,  the  number  of 
the  slaves  is  greater  than  that  of  the  while  population.  An  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  in  them,  as  these  ultra  abolitionists 
propose,  would  be  followed  by  a  desperate  struggle  for  immediate 
ascendency  of  the  black  race  over  the  white  race,  or  rather  it  would 
be  followed  by  instantaneous  collisions  between  the  two  races, 
which  would  break  out  into  a  civil  war,  that  would  end  in  the 
extermination  or  subjugation  of  the  one  race  or  the  other.  In  such 
an  alternative,  who  can  hesitate  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  both  parties 
that  the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  preserved,  instead  of 
exposing  them  to  the  horrible  strifes  and  contests  which  would 
inevitably  attend  an  immediate  abolition  ?  This  is  our  true  ground 
of  defence,  for  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  our  country, 
It  is  that  which  our  revolutionary  ancestors  assumed.     It  is  that 
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%v}iji*li,  In  ]ny  a\n\non^  forms  oar  justification  in  the  eyes  of  all 

A  iIiirI  ini|><^clirnpnt  lo  immediate  abolition  is  to  be  found  in  ihft^ 
iiiKuciE-i'  :iiiKHU]i  of  cajiiial  which  is  invested  in  slave  property, 
'Vhv  Inftil  imiiilnTof  sl^ivcs  III  thc  United  States,  aceordiiig^  to  the 
hist  i-MMniiTtifinn  of  tfie  pofmlation,  was  a  little  upwards  of  two 
lEilHioji,^.  A-^HiJJiiing  tfieir  incr^a?e  at  a  ratio,  which  it  probably  ia^ 
of  iivf  piT  (('(I [tun  prr  ajinum,  their  present  number  would  be 
liinr  f  mi  I  inn-.  The  Jiverage  value  of  slaves  at  this  lime,  is  staled 
hy  |MTSMii-^  wt'tl  iiHormi'd,  to  be  as  high  as  five  jmndred  doilara 
r[ii\\.  'To  hr-  iMTiiunlv  within  the  mark,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is 
unly  foiir  hninirrii  dollars.  The  total  value,  then,  by  that  estimate, 
of  iIm*  slave  pro])LTly  in  the  United  Staies,  is  twelve  hundred 
niihi(m^  u(  dnllars.  This  property  is  diffused  throughout  all 
rlasst','^  and  etmchlions  of  society.  It  is  owned  bv  widows  and 
or[i!i:in^,  hy  ilii*  wiivd  an<l  infirm,  as  well  as  thc  sound  and  vigorona 
\\  \^  iltr  ^nhjiri  of  morigages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  family  settle* 
jnrn!-,  ii  ha:H  been  made  the  basis  of  numerous  debts  contracted 
upon  its  f:iiT)K  and  is  the  sole  reliance,  in  many  instances,  of 
<Tri[it(irH,  wifhui  and  wilhuut  the  slave  stales^  for  tlie  payment  of 
ihr  (lights  ilin'  In  tlnnn.  And  now  it  is  nij^lily  proposed,  by  a  single 
li:H  tsf  kizi<]:ilinn,  \n  unnihihitc  ihis  iniTTirn-^c  amount  of  joropertyl 
Tn  rifuii!n!atr  if  wiilum!   indMinnity  and   vviltiout   eoniperi-?ulion  to 
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If^  therefore,  these  ultra  abolitionists  are  seriously  determiued  to 
nmue  their  immediate  scheme  of  abolition,  they  should  at  once 
i6t  about  raising  a  fund  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to 
ndemnify  the  owners  of  slave  pro]>ertv.  And  the  taxes  to  reuse 
hat  enormous  amount  can  only  be  justly  assessed  upon  themselves 
ir  upon  the  free  states,  if  they  can  persuade  them  to  assent  to  such 
in  assessment ;  for  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  justice,  and  an 
mtrage  against  all  equity,  to  levy  any  portion  of  the  tax  upon  the 
daye  states  to  pay  for  their  own  unquestioned  property. 

If  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  are  not 
mfficient  to  dissuade  the  abolitionists  from  further  perseverance  in 
heir  designs,  the  interest  of  the  very  cause  which  they  profess  to 
sspouse,  ought  to  check  their  career.  Instead  of  advancing,  by 
heir  efforts,  that  cause,  they  have  thrown  back  for  half  a  century, 
he  prospect  of  any  species  of  emancipation  of  the  African  race, 
nradual  or  immediate  in  any  of  the  states.  They  have  done  more ; 
ney  have  increased  the  rigors  of  legislation  against  slaves  in  most, 
f  not  all,  of  the  slave  states.  Forty  years  ago,  the  question  was 
igitated  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  of  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
ilaves  within  its  limits.  By  gradual  emancipation,  I  mean  that 
dow  but  safe  and  cautious  liberation  of  slaves,  which  was  first 
idopted  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Franklin,*  in  the 
jeax  1780,  and,  according  to  which,  the  generation  in  being  were 
to  remain  in  slavery,  but  all  their  offspring  born  after  a  specified 
lay,  were  to  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  to  receive  preparatory  instruction  to  qualify  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  That  was  the  species  of  emancipation 
nrhich,  at  the  epoch  to  which  I  allude,  was  discussed  in  Kentucky. 
No  one  was  rash  enough  to  propose  or  think  of  immediate  aboU- 
ion.  No  one  was  rash  enough  to  think  of  throwing  loose  upon 
the  cx)mmunity,  ignorant  and  unprepared,  the  untutored  slaves  of 
the  state.  Many  thought,  and  I  amongst  them,  that  as  each  of  the 
slave  states  had  a  right  exclusively  to  judge  for  itself,  in  respect  to 
fhe  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  the  proportion  of  slaves,  com- 
pared with  the  white  population  in  that  state,  at  that  time,  was  so 
inconsiderable  that  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  might  have 
3een  safely  adopted,  without  any  hazard  to  the  security  and  interests 

^  Mkssrs.  Gales  &  Seaton  : 

In  the  speech  which  I  addressed  to  the  senate,  on  the  subject  of  abolition  petitions, 
[  aicribed  to  Dr.  Franklin  the  authorship  of  the  law  passed  by  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
rania,  in  1780,  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  Such  was  the  impression  on 
ny  mind ;  but,  from  a  communication  which  I  have  since  received,  I  believe  that  the 
neasure  originated  with  another  distinguished  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  the  late 
lonorable  George  Bryan. 

I  will  thank  you  to  make  this  correction,  unimportant  in  respect  to  the  use  I  made 
»f  the  fact,  but  otherwise  just  and  proper. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  CLAY. 
Washington,  March  2, 1839. 
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of  iho  t'omnionwcahh.  And  I  still  think  thai  the  question  of  such 
ejjMiiK  i|>;iuu[i  ill  \hv  farming  slates  is  one  whose  solulioa  depend* 
u|m]i  Ur!  rL*lalivr  iimiibers  of  the  two  mcea  in  any  given  slat^ 
If  I  fi:h]  hiTii  a  riii/on  of  tlic  state  of  Pennsylvania,  when  Frauk' 
lin's  |jl:in  was  i\t.l(>|jiL*d,  I  slioiUd  have  voted  for  it,  because  by  no 
possiliiliiy  ri>iil[|  ihe  bkiek  race  ever  acquire  the  ascendency  in  thai 
siitii\  Him  if  I  li:u[  bet^ii  then,  or  were  now,  a  citizen  of  any  ol 
liir  planuiiii:  si: Mrs  —  the  southern  or  southwestern  stales — I  should 
have  ojjjm^p'd,  aiul  wtadd  continue  to  oppose,  any  scheme  w^halevcI 
of  [■mauej[>alinn,  Lrnuht^il  or  immediate,  because  of  the  danger  of 
an  iHiiMjaii"  :;isrr luU'ney  of  ilie  black  race,  or  of  a  civil  contest 
which  Jiiiijhl  hiiiilnale  in  the  exlinelion  of  one  race  or  ihe  otherp 

The  pro]io>iuoti  in  Kentucky  for  a  gradual  emancipation,  did 
not  [>n'vail,  hnl  ii  was  sui^^iained  by  a  large  and  respectable  minority. 
Thai  in iiioriiy  had  increased,  and  was  increasing,  uniil  the  aboli- 
liiiitists  rojmiit  iueiJ  llieir  operations.  The  cjrect  has  been  10 
dissipate  all  ]aos peels  whatever,  for  the  present,  of  any  scheme  of 
^Tatlnal  or  i>if(er  emancipation.  The  people  of  that  stale  have 
beeoiue  shoeliPil  uiid  alarmed  by  these  abolition  movements,  ajid 
the  ninnbiT  who  wonhl  now  favor  a  sy^lem  even  of  gradual 
eru'rilieipation  ]<  prol^ihly  less  tlian  it  wass  in  the  years  1798-9. 
At  Uie  ses^^ion  ul  the  h'^irtlatnre  held  in  1S37  — S,  the  question  of 
eallii;!:  31  eoavrntinn   Was   s(lhinil[iMl    in    ihr   eoii^itlrmtioii    of  the 
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lion,  let  us  briefly  contemplate  some  of  the  consequences  which 
would  inevitably  ensue.  One  of  these  has  been  occasionally 
fdluded  to  in  the  progress  of  these  remarks.  It  is  the  struggle 
which  would  instantaneously  arise  between  the  two  races  in  most 
of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states.  And  what  a  dreadful 
struggle  would  it  not  be !  Embittered  by  all  the  recollections  of 
the  past,  by  the  unconquerable  prejudices  which  would  prevail 
between  the  two  races,  and  stimulated  by  all  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  contest  in  which  the  extermination  of 
the  blacks,  or  their  ascendency  over  the  whites,  would  be  the  sole 
alternative.  Prior  to  the  conclusion,  or  during  the  progress  of  such 
a  contest,  vast  numbers,  probably,  of  the  black  race  would  migrate 
into  the  free  states ;  and  what  effect  would  such  a  migration  have 
upon  the  laboring  classes  in  those  states ! 

Now  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  geographi- 
cal ;  the  free  laborers  occupying  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  slave 
laborers  the  other ;  each  class  pursuing  its  own  avocations  almost 
altogether  unmixed  with  the  other.  But  on  the  supposition  of 
immediate  abolition,  the  black  class,  migrating  into  the  free  states, 
would  enter  into  competition  with  the  white  class,  diminishing  the 
wages  of  their  labor,  and  augmenting  the  hardships  of  their 
condition. 

This  is  not  all.  The  abolitionists  strenuously  oppose  all  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  races.  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  seen 
with  regret,  grief,  and  astonishment,  their  resolute  opposition  to  the 
project  of  colonization.  No  scheme  was  ever  |)r(»senled  to  the 
acceptance  of  man,  which,  whether  it  be  entirely  practicable  or  not, 
is  characterized  by  more  unmixed  humanity  and  benevolence,  than 
that  of  transporting,  with  their  own  consent,  the  free  people  of  color 
in  the  United  States  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  It  has  the 
powerful  recommendation,  that  whatever  it  does,  is  good ;  and,  if 
it  effects  nothing,  it  inflicts  no  one  evil  or  mischief  upon  any  por- 
tion of  our  society.  There  is  no  necessary  hostility  between  the 
objects  of  colonization  and  abolition.  Colonization  d(*als  only 
with  the  free  man  of  color,  and  that  with  his  own  free  voluntary 
consent.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery.  It  disturbs  no  man's 
property,  seeks  to  impair  no  power  in  the  slave  states,  nor  to 
attribute  any  to  the  general  government.  All  its  action  and  all  its 
ways  and  means  are  voluntary,  depending  upon  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  which  hitherto  has  graciously  smiled  upon  it.  And 
yet,  beneficent  and  harmless  as  colonization  is,  no  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  denounces  it  with  so  much  persever- 
ingzeal,  and  such  unmixed  bitterness,  as  do  the  abolitfonists. 

They  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  any  separation 
whatever  between  the  two  races.  They  would  keep  them  for  ever 
pent  up  together  within  the  same  limits,  perpetuating  their  animosi- 
ties and   constantly  endangering  the   peace   of   the   community. 
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I  They  prucluiiii,  indi  ud,  that  color  is  nothing;  that  the  organic  and 
Icliumrti-n^^lir  ditiini'iices  between  the  two  races  ought  lo  be  entirely 
luvirluijki'fi  Mui  disregarded.  And,  elevating  themselves  lo  a 
LulitittK'  h<it  jiikpraetiuable  philosophy,  they  would  teach  OR  ta 
leriKJUMlo  :in  ihr  ri-piiii^niiijces  of  our  nature,  and  lo  take  lo  oof 
Ibo^itims  ami  onr  hoards,  ihn  black  man  as  we  do  the  while,  on  ihe 
Isinne  looinii,'  u\'  rtjiisij  social  condition.  Do  they  not  perceive  liial 
lin  Uuis  <  niiUiuniiiiii^  all  the  distinctions  which  God  himself  has 
liit;ifii%  tlu-y  arnuixu  ili^^  wi^^dom  and  goodness  of  Providence  itself? 
lit  has  been  liis  diviac  piciisure  to  make  the  black  man  black,  and 
hhe  wliilc*  iii;»ti  while,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  other  repuisive 
|eon:^lilntiiiiiiil  dlllereiiecs.  It  h  noi  necessary  forme  to  maintain^ 
Iner  bhah  1  ni<ir:ivor  ti>  prave,  thai  it  was  any  part  of  his  divine 
hiHeniioii  Ihai  the  one  race  should  be  held  in  pcrpelual  bondage 

bv  ihe  ntlier:  lull   this   I  will  say,  that  those  whom  he  has  created 
Idilh'ii  lit,  utid    ha,s  rlcclared,  by   their  physical  structure  and  color, 

ouiria  h*  he  kipl  Maunder,  should  not  be  brought  together  by  any 
|proe(  tiiji  whaieviT  of  unnatural  amalgamation* 

llnl  if  tiiL*  (liuii^^tT.s  of  the  civil  contest  which  I  have  Rnpposed 
Icotdd  he  avoided,  si/paralion  or  amalgamation  i^  I  ho  only  peaceful 
lalternalive,  if  il  were  [ms.sible  to  eircclualc  the  project  of  abolition. 

The  aboMliniii.^Ts  oppesr  rill  CDUinlzatitin,  and  il  irresi:7libly  follows, 
I  whatever  ihey  iniiy   protest  or  detlari',  dial   they  arc  in   favor  of 
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upon  the  African  portion.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  periodi 
eal  returns  of  our  population.  Let  us  cease,  then,  to  indulge  in 
gloomy  forebodings  about  the  impenetrable  future.  But,  if  we  may 
attempt  to  lift  the  veil,  and  contemplate  what  lies  beyond  it,  I  too, 
have  ventured  on  a  speculative  theory,  with  which  I  will  now 
trouble  you,  but  which  has  been  published  to  the  world.  Accord- 
ing  to  that,  in  the  progress  of  lime,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  years  hence,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  will 
remain  among  our  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  constitution, 
and  afterwards,  our  patriotic  ancestors,  apprehended  danger  to  the 
union  from  two  causes.  One  was,  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
dividing  the  waters  wliich  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those 
which  found  their  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  seemed  to 
present  a  natural  separation.  That  danger  has  vanished  before  the 
noble  achievements  of  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  and  the 
immortal  genius  of  Fulton.  And  now,  nowhere  is  found  a  more 
loyal  attachment  to  the  union,  than  among  those  very  western 
people,  who,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be  the  first  to  burst  its  ties. 

The  other  cause,  domestic  slavery,  happily  the  sole  remaining 
cause  which  is  likely  to  disturb  our  harmony,  continues  to  exist.  It 
was  this,  which  created  the  greatest  obstacle,  and  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  that  adopted  the 
general  constitution.  And  it  is  this  subject  that  has  ewr  been 
regarded  with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  all  who  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  the  permanency  of  our  union.  The  father  of  his  country,  in  his 
last  affecting  and  solemn  appeal  to  his  fcllow-citiz(»ns,  deprecated, 
as  a  most  calamitous  event,  the  geographical  divisions  which  it 
might  produce.  The  convention  wisely  left  to  the  several  states 
the  power  over  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  a  power  not  necessary 
to  the  plan  of  union  which  it  devised,  and  as  one  with  which  the 
general  government  could  not  be  invested  without  planting  the 
seeds  of  certain  destruction.  There  let  it  remain  undisturbed  by 
any  unhallowed  hand. 

Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  possibility 
of  dissolving  this  happy  union.  The  senate  knows  that  I  have 
deprecated  allusions,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  that  direful  event 
The  cx)untry  will  testify,  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  history  of 
my  public  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  my  ardent  devotion  to  its  lasting  preservation.  But  we  should 
be  false  in  our  allegiance  to  it,  if  we  did  not  discriminate  between 
the  imaginary  and  real  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  assailed. 
Abolition  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  imaginary  danger. 
The  abolitionists,  let  me  suppose,  succeed  in  their  present  aim  of 
uniting  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states,  as  one  man,  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  slave  states.  Union  on  the  one  side  will  beget 
onion  on  the  other.    And  this  process  of  reciprocal  consojidalion  will 
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be  altended  with  all  ihe  violeDl  prcjudbes^,  embittered  passioaa,  and 
iiiiplucabk'  aiiimosiiies,  vvliicli  ever  degraded  or  delbnned  htutian 
nature.  A  viriual  diasolulion  of  ihe  union  will  have  taken  plftce, 
vvbiUi  the  forms  of  its  exblence  rtrnisiin.  The  moM  vmlujilik 
element  of  union,  mutual  kindness,  the  frclinf;^  of  ^ympiilhy^  ihe 
fratcriul  boiid.s,  vviik'h  now  happily  unite  u*s  will  have  l^een  extin- 
guished fur  ever.  One  section  will  }<hiiid  in  nienacing  and  lioattle 
arruy  aguinst  ilie  other.  The  coilisiun  of  uptnion  will  be  i^aiddjr 
followed  by  the  elash  of  arms,  1  will  not  attempt  to  ik^ciibesceiia 
wliieh  now  happily  lie  concealed  frimi  our  view*  AbolilJontftTf 
theins^elve^  Would  shrink  back  in  dismay  arrd  horror  at  Ihe  eon!«*ni- 
plat  ion  of  desolated  tielcJ^,  coniUi^raled  eitit»»,  inurdenHl  inhabit 
anl^,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  fwirt^^ssl  fabric  of  human  goirernntent 
that  evt^r  rose  to  animate  the  liopew  nf  eivih>:ed  iimiu  Nor  sihonld 
these  aboliiionii^is  tlaUer  themmdvci*  that,  if  they  can  succeed  in  tbeii 
objeel  of  uniting  the  people  of  the  free  t^tatesj  they  will  enter  the 
contest  with  a  numerical  superiority  that  mnst  instire  victory.  All 
history  and  ex|HTituice  proves  the  ha;?ard  and  uncenaiuly  of  wnr. 
And  we  arc  adiiionisihed  by  holy  wrii»  that  the  race  is  not  tn  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strung.  But  if  they  were  to  conqniT, 
w  h  o  m  wo  u  1  d  t  h  cy  co  r  k  pi  (» r  ?  A  f orci  gi  i  i'oii }  o  ne  w  li  o  h  ad  1  n*iiJ  ted 
our  (hig,  invaded  our  shores,  and  laid  our  country  waste  ?  No,  sb; 
no,  BIT,     It  would  be  a  conquest  without  laurels^  without  g^ory  ;  a 
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I  am,  Mr.  President,  no  friend  of  slavery.  The  searcher  of  all 
hearts  knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats  high  and  strong 
in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Wherever  it  is  safe  and  practicable, 
I  desire  to  see  every  portion  of  the  human  family  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own  country  to  that  of  any 
other  people  ;  and.  the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that  of  any  other 
race.  The  liberty  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in  the  United 
States  is  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  European 
descendants.  There  slavery  forms  an  exception  —  an  exception 
resulting  from  a  stern  and  inexorable  necessity  —  to  the  general 
liberty  in  the  United  States.  We  did  not  originate,  nor  are  we 
responsible  for  this  necessity.  Their  liberty,  if  it  were  possible, 
could  only  be  estabtished  by  violating  the  incontestable  powers  of 
the  states,  and  subverting  the  union.  And  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
union  would  be  buried,  sooner  or  later,  the  liberty  of  both  races. 

But  if  one  dark  spot  exists  on  our  political  horizon,  is  it  not 
obscured  by  the  bright  and  effulgent  and  cheering  light  that  beams 
all  around  us?  Was  ever  a  people  before  so  blessed  as  we  are,  if  true 
to  ourselves  ?  Did  ever  any  other  nation  contain  within  its  bosom  so 
many  elements  of  prosperity,  of  greatness,  and  of  glory?  Our 
only  real  danger  lies  ahead,  conspicuous,  elevated,  and  visible.  It 
was  clearly  discerned  at  the  commencement,  and  distinctly  seen 
throughout  our  whole  career.  Shall  we  wantonly  run  upon  it,  and 
destroy  all  the  glorious  anticipations  of  the  high  destiny  that 
awaits  us?  I  beseech  the  abolitionists  themselves,  solemnly  to 
pause  in  their  mad  and  fatal  course.  Amidst  the  infinite  variety 
of  objects  of  humanity  and  benevolence  which  invite  the  employ- 
ment of  their  energies,  let  them  select  some  one  more  harmless, 
that  does  not  threaten  to  deluge  our  conn  try  in  blood.  I  call  upon 
that  small  portion  of  the  clergy,  which  has  lent  itself  to  these  wild 
and  ruinous  schemes,  not  to  forget  the  hcly  nature  of  the  divine 
mission  of  the  founder  of  our  religion,  and  to  profit  by  his  peaceful 
examples.  I  entreat  that  portion  of  my  country  women  who  have 
given  their  countenance  to  abolition,  to  remember,  that  they  are 
ever  most  loved  and  honored  when  moving  in  their  own  appro- 
priate and  delightful  sphere;  and  to  reflect  that  the  ink  which  they 
shed  in  subscribing  with  their  fair  hands  abolition  petitions,  may 

frove  but  the  prelude  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  their  brethren, 
adjure  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  to  rebuke  anl  discoun- 
tenance, by  their  opinion  and  their  example,  measures  which  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  most  calamitous  consequences.  And  let  us 
all,  as  countrymen,  as  friends,  and  as  brothers,  cherish,  in  unfadii.g 
memory,  the  motto  which  bore  our  ancestors  triumphantly  through 
all  the  trials  of  the  revolution,  as,  if  adhered  to,  it  will  conduct 
their  posterity  through  all  that  may,  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, be  reserved  for  them. 
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[I^  Ihc  summer  ot  l*ilO,  Mf.  €hy  mmje  &  vUlt  to  tht  eoufitry  on  this^  L%1tca, 
Cftivivlfi.  ami  !he  siftte  of  New  York.  At  \h*  dty  of  Buflljlo,  he  yiddVj  td  tin?  1**1  umI 
of  h*3  hiends,  lo  iiitilre*s  the  people  on  Xht  itateof  pul*Uc  affetr*,  dod  in  *^"-  '  '  -^tui 
remarks,  he  aUuJes  to  the  roufse  of  the  ml  mi  nisi  ration  of  Mr.  Van  But.  wi 

the  importuuce  of  the  adoption  of  win;  mtnitircjl   to  prrjitiole  the  pro^j     ■    ^      ■  \\m 
country,  wiihout  re^rd  \o  local  pr«ju4ice»i or  [nirty^  eonBideratioitiiJ 


Mn.  Urcorder  and  fellow  chkcns,  the  journey  wtiit'li  has 
brought  me  in  the  midst  of  yoo,  was  iindcriaken  lo  niXonl  me  an 
opporlunilY  wliifU  I  h^il  lojtg  desired,  but  no^rr  before  enjoyed,  of 
viewing  some  of  ilio  lukei^,  ilie  country  border! ni*  npon  tljem^  the 
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would  be  complete,  if  we  were  not  forced  to  recollect  that  the 
violation  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline, 
remains  to  be  satisfactorily  atoned  for. 

During  the  progress  of  that  war,  as  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
cut  off  from  the  usual  supplies  of  European  fabrics,  our  armies, 
and  our  population  generally,  were  subjected  to  extreme  privations 
and  sufferings.  It  appeared  to  me,  upon  its  termination,  that  the 
wisdom  of  government  was  called  upon  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  evil,  and  to  place  the  security  and'  prosperity  of 
the  country  upon  a  sure  basis.  Hence,  I  concurred  most  heartily 
in  the  policy  of  protecting  American  manufactures,  for  a  limited 
time,  against  foreign  competition.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion 
may  have  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  policy  originally,  I 
think  that  all  candid  men  must  now  admit,  that  it  has  placed  this 
country  at  least  half  a  century  in  advance  of  the  position  in  which 
it  would  have  been,  without  its  adoption.  The  value  of  a  home, 
as  well  as  of  a  foreign  market,  is  incalculable.  It  may  be  illustra- 
ted by  a  single  example.  Suppose  the  three  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  were 
thrown  into  the  glutted  markets  of  Europe,  who  can  estimate  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  that  great  staple,  which  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence?  The  compromise  of  the  tariff  was  pro- 
posed to  preserve  our  manufactures  from  impending  ruin,  menaced 
by  the  administration  of  general  Jackson,  and  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  at  the  succeeding  session,  and  to  avert  from  the 
union  the  threatened  danger  of  civil  war.  If  the  compromise  be 
inviolably  maintained,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  I  trust  that  the  rate 
of  duty  for  which  it  provides,  in  conjunction  with  the  stipulations 
for  cash  duties,  home  valuation,  and  the  long  list  of  free  articles, 
inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  will  insure  it 
reasonable  and  adequate  protection. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  strength,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
union  of  our  country,  was  that  policy  of  internal  improvements, 
of  which  you  have  expressed  approbation.  The  national  road, 
and  the  great  canal,  projected  or  executed  by  your  Clinton,  both 
having  the  same  object  of  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tion of  the  union,  have  diffused  a  spirit  throughout  the  land  which 
has  impelled  the  several  states  to  undertake  the  accomplishment  of 
most  of  the  works  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  present 
generation.  And  after  the  distribution  of  the  large  surplus  recently 
made  from  the  common  treasury,  but  little  now  remains  for  the 
general  government  directly  to  do,  on  this  great  subj(»ct,  except 
those  works  which  are  intended  to  provide,  on  navigable  waters, 
for  the  security  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  the  completion 
of  the  Cumberland  road.  I  have  been  very  glad,  during  my 
voyage  upon  this  lake,  to  find  that  an  erroneous  impression  had 
existed  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  improvement  of  harbors.  I  had 
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feared  that  iho  cxpendittiTe  of  public  money  hm!  been  often  waile^ 
ful  and  unnecessary,  upon  worka  on  the  kke  shores.  There  are, 
probably,  a  few  irjslancrs  in  which  it  might  hava  been  properly 
avoided;  but  I  urn  now  fully  pi'?risuad<:*d  that,  in  the  gciicral,  the 
cxpeiidifure  ha*5  been  neces^nry,  \vm\  iind  -^ulnUiiy, 

In  sustaining  ihe  grt?at  eystt-ms  of  p4>liey  lo  which  I  have  jnsl 
adverted,  I  was  actuated  by  the  piiramount  de^in^  which  ha^  influ- 
enrcd  uw  throughout  my  whole  public  career,  of  reserving,  in  all 
lis  integrity  and  vigor,  our  happy  union.  In  it  i«  comprehended 
peace,  i^afety,  free  institutions,  and  all  that  rouj^lituJes  the  pride  and 
hope  of  our  country.  If  we  lift  the  Vinl  beyond  it,  we  iiuiHt  jtluit 
back  wiUi  horror  at  the  scenes  of  disorder,  wnarchy,  war,  and  de** 
pot  ism,  wliicli  rise  up  be  fore  us* 

But  if  it  be  most  proper  and  expedient  to  leave  the  ca^  to  the 
several  states,  those  internal  improvements  within  their  rrspedivc 
limits,  which  the  wunti*  of  society  require*,  there  is  one  f^rerit  and 
lasting  rej^ouTce  lo  which  I  think  them  fairly  eniitled.  The  public 
domain  has  accomplished  the  objec?t  to  which  it  was  dediL-ated  by 
our  revolutionary  faiherB,  in  satisfying  the  land  bounties  which 
were  granted  to  the  oflicert^  and  soldier?*  of  tlte  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  contributing  lo  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt  It 
is  in  dani^cr  of  beini^  totally  loat,  by  loose  and  improvident  legisla- 
tion; and,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  benefiting  the  poor,  of 
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tcm  is  rapidly  tending  towards  an  elective  monarchy.  These  are 
our  convictions,  honestly  and  sincerely  entertained.  They  pre- 
scribe to  us  the  duties  which  we  have  to  #  perform  towards  our 
country.  To  correct  past  evils,  and  to  avert  impending  dangers, 
we  see  no  effectual  remedy,  but  in  a  change  of  our  rulers.  The 
opposition  constitutes  the  majority  —  unquestionably  the  majority 
—  of  the  nation.  A  great  responsibility,  therefore,  attaches  to  it. 
If  defeated,  it  will  be  defeated  by  its  own  divisions,  and  not  by 
the  merits  of  the  principles  of  its  opponents.  These  divisions  are 
at  the  same  time  our  weakness  and  his  strength. 

Are  we  not  then  called  upon,  Mr.  Recorder  and  fellow  citizens, 
by  the  highest  duties  to  our  country,  to  its  free  institutions,  to  pos- 
terity, and  to  the  world,  to  rise  above  all  local  prejudices,  and 
personal  partialities,  to  discard  all  collateral  questions,  to  disregard 
every  subordinate  point,  and,  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  compromise 
and  concession,  uniting  heart  and  hand  to  preserve  for  ourselves 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  wisely,  honestly,  and  faithfully 
administered,  and  as  we  received  them  from  our  fathers,  to  trans- 
mit them  to  our  children  ?  Should  we  not  justly  subject  ourselves 
to  eternal  reproach,  if  we  permitted  our  differences  about  mere 
men,  to  bring  defeat  and  disaster  upon  our  cause  ?  Our  principles 
are  imperishable,  but  men  have  but  a  fleeting  existence,  and  are 
themselves  liable  to  change  and  corruption  during  its  brief  contin- 
uance. 

If  my  name  creates  any  obstacle  to  cordial  union  and  harmony, 
away  with  it,  and  concentrate  upon  some  individual  more  accepta- 
ble to  all  branches  of  the  opposition.  What  is  a  public  man 
worth,  who  is  not  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  country  ?  I  have  unaffectedly  desired  retirement ;  I  yet  desire 
it,  when,  consistently  with  the  duties  and  obligations  which  I  owe, 
I  can  honorably  retire.  No  veteran  soldier,  covered  with  scars  and 
wounds,  inflicted  in  many  severe  battles,  and  hard  campaigns, 
ever  received  his  discharge  with  more  pleasure,  than  I  should 
mine.  But  I  think  that  like  him,  without  presumption,  I  am  enti- 
tled to  an  honorable  discharge. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Recorder,  allow  me  to  express  to  the  city 
government,  through  you,  my  respectful  and  especial  acknowledg- 
ments, for  its  liberal  tender  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  city ;  and  to 
you,  my  thanks,  for  the  friendly  and  flattering  manner  in  which 
you  have  communicated  it 
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CUay  would  be  glad  if  any  senator  would  inform  him,  whether  the 
administration  is  in  favor  of  or  against  this  measure,  or  stands  neutral 
and  uncommitted.  This  inquiry  he  should  not  make,  if  the  recent 
relations  between  the  senator  who  introduced  this  bill,  and  the  head 
of  that  administration  continued  to  exist;  but  rumors,  of  which 
the  city,  the  circles,  and  the  press  are  full,  assert  that  these  relations 
are  entirely  changed,  and  have,  within  a  few  days,  been  substituted 
by  others  of  an  intimate,  friendly,  and  confidential  nature.  And 
shortly  after  the  time  when  this  new  slate  of  things  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place,  the  senator  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
to  introduce  this  bill.  Whether  this  motion  has  or  has  not  any 
connection  with  that  adjustment  of  former  differences,  the  public 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know.  At  all  events,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  in  what  relation  of  support,  opposition,  or  neutrality 
the  administration  actually  stands  to  this  momentous  measure ;  and 
he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  supposed  that  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  or 
some  other  senator,  could  communicate  the  desired  information. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  had  understood  the  senator  as  felicitating  him- 
self on  the  opportunity  which  had  been  now  afforded  him,  by  Mr. 
Clay,  of  defining,  once  more,  his  political  position;  and  Mr. 
Clay  must  say,  that  he  had  now  defined  it  very  clearly,  and  had 
apparently  given  it  a  new  definition.  The  senator  now  declared 
that  all  the  leading  measures  of  the  present  administration  had  met 
his  approbation,  and  should  receive  his  support.  It  turned  out, 
then,  that  the  rumor  to  which  Mr.  Clay  had  alluded,  was  true,  and 
that  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  might  be  hereafter  regarded 
as  a  supporter  of  this  administration,  since  he  had  declared  that  all 
its  leading  measures  were  approved  by  him,  and  should  have  his 
support. 

Also,  to  the  allusion  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  had 
made,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Clay's  support  of  the  head  of  another 
administration,  (Mr.  Adams,)  it  occasioned  Mr.  Clay  no  pain 
whatever.  It  was  an  old  story,  which  had  long  been  sunk  in 
oblivion,  except  when  the  senator  and  a  few  others  thought  proper 
to  bring  it  up.  But  what  were  the  facts  of  that  case.  Mr.  Clay 
was  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  whom  three 
persons  had  been  returned,  from  whom,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house 
to  make  a  selection  for  the  presidency.  As  to  one  of  those  three 
candidates,  he  was  known  to  be  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  with  him  more  than  did  Mr.  Clay. 
Certainly  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  did  not.  That  gentle- 
man was,  therefore,  out  of  the  question  as  a  candidate  for  the  chief 
magistracy ;  and  Mr.  Clay  had,  consequently,  the  only  alternative 
of  the  illustrious  individual  at  the  hermitage,  or  of  the  man  who 
was  now  distinguished  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
who  had  held  so  many  public  places  with  honor  to  himself  and 
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benf^fit  to  the  counlry;  and,  if  ihews  waa  any  truth  in  hisrory,  thB 
choice  which  IMr.  Clay  then  made,  was  ptpeisely  the  rboice  whkfa 

the  senator  from  South  CaroUnn  bad  iiri^ed  upon  his  Wcndi.  The 
senator  himself  hud  dcclanni  his  pre fe.^rr tier  of  Adams  to  Jackson. 
Mr.  Clay  made  the  same  cbuieL',  and  L^xprricnci*  h^td  approvt^d  it 
from  thai  day  to  this,  and  would  lo  t;tt?rnity-  Hi.'^iory  wonld  nittfy 
and  approve  iL  Lc*t  the  senator  from  Houth  Carcjlimt  inake  any 
thing  out  of  tfjrU  pari  of  Mr.  Clay's  public  career  if  he  could.  Mr. 
Clay  dehed  him. 

Tlie  senator  had  alluded  to  Mr,  Clay  as  the  advocate  of  com- 
promise. Certainly  he  was.  This  government  itself^  to  ti  gft*at 
extent,  was  foundt?d  and  rr*aied  on  cornprtmiiw? ;  nnd,  in  the 
partlcnlaj  compromise  to  wliich  alUij^Jon  had  l>t***n  mndr,  Mr  Chiy 
thought  no  man  nu*;[ht  lo  be  inore  grateful  for  if  than  the  i^teniuor 
from  South  Carolina.  But  for  thai  comproraise,  Mr.  t?lay  wan  not 
all  confident  that  he  would  have  now  had  the  honor  lo  meet  thai 
senator  face  lo  face  ii}  this  national  eapitoh 

The  snnaUir  had  said,  that  his  own  position  was  that  of  ftate 
rights.  But  what  was  the  character  of  thia  bill?  It  was  a  bill  to 
strip  seventeen  of  the  states  of  their  rightfnl  inheritance;  to  s+^l!  it 
for  a  mciiis  of  poitagCi  to  surrender  it  for  a  trifle  — a  mere  tn'minal 
sum.  The  bill  wa^*,  in  eireet,an  attempt  to  strip  u ml  rob  seventeen 
statt^}^  of  this  union  of  their  properly,  and  lo  aj^sig-n  it  over  to  ^ome 
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nullification,)  to  a  state  of  war ;  and  I,  therefore,  wished  to  save  the 
effusion  of  human  blood,  and  especially  the  blood  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  That  was  one  motive  with  me;  and  another  was  a 
regard  for  that  very  interest  which  the  senator  says  I  helped  to 
destroy.  I  saw  that  this  great  interest  had  so  got  in  the  power  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  that  it  was  evident  that,  at  the  next  session  of 
congress,  the  whole  protective  system  would  be  swept  by  the  board. 
I  therefore  desired  to  give  it,  at  least,  a  lease  of  years;  and  for  that 
purpose,  I,  in  concert  with  others,  brought  forward  that  measure, 
which  was  necessary  to  save  that  interest  from  total  annihilation. 

But,  to  display  still  further  the  circumstances  in  which  the  senator 
is  placed,  he  says,  from  that  very  day  of  the  compromise,  all 
obligations  were  cancelled  that  could,  on  account  of  it,  rest  on  him, 
on  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  south.  Sir,  what  right  has  he  to 
Bpeak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  south  ?  or  even  of  South  Carolina 
itself?  For,  if  history  is  to  be  called  upon,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  the  time  will  come  when  the  senator  cannot 
propose  to  be  the  organ  even  of  the  chivalrous  and  enlightened 
people  of  South  Carolina, 

Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  looking  out  for  what  may 
ensue  to  themselves.  My  course  is  nearly  run ;  it  is  so  by  nature, 
and  so  in  the  progress  of  political  events.  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
of  the  senator  of  the  south,  nor  of  South  Carolina,  nor  yet  of  the 
country  at  large.  But  I  will  go,  when  I  do  go,  or  when  I  choose 
to  go,  into  retirement,  with  the  undying  conviction,  that,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  endeavored  to  serve  and  to  save  the 
country,  faithfully  and  honorably,  without  a  view  to  my  own 
interest,  or  my  own  aggrandizement;  and  of  that  delightful  convic- 
tion and  consciousness  no  human  being,  nor  all  mankind,  can  ever 
deprive  me.  #  #  #  #  4^^ 

One  word  —  does  not  the  senator  feel  that  he  himself  brings  his 
political  character  into  debate  ?  I  simply  made  the  inquiry,  (and 
I  put  it  to  the  senators  to  say  if  such  was  the  fact,)  to  know  whethei 
this  measure,  which  involves,  in  all,  about  a  thousand  millions  of 
the  public  lands  —  whether  this  measure  had  the  sanction  of  the 
administration  or  not.  I  did  it  in  no  way  for  the  purpose  of 
offence;  and,:by  the  way,  I  referred  to  a  rumor  which  is  afloat,  of 
new  relations,  public  and  political,  with  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  stated,  that  I  would  not  have  made  the  inquiry  but  for  that 
fact.  And  is  it  not  right,  in  regard  to  a  great  measure,  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  has  the  support  of  the  administration?  He 
would  at  once  have  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  if  he  had  simply 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  views  of  the  administration,  but  had 
introduced  this  measure  independently.  But  instead  of  this,  he 
gets  in  a  passion  because  I  referred  to  this  rumor,  and  concludes 
by  saying,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  measures  of  the  present 
administration  are  approved,  and  they  will  be  supported  by  him. 
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[TnK  jnclependent,  or  sul)^tr«tt3Uiy  tchefne^(0r4  plan  for  th«  colleellon  &f  tht 
revenue  in  Epecie,)  being  again  pTT«seil  Uf>oEi  congresAUt  this  s«niOB  bjrihe  prcsa^lmt, 
(Vo.n  Buron,)  Mr  Clay,  notwithstanding  hts  pjtviowB  parlicipauoti  in  tho  diMtutmwi 
of  lh<?  siaUj^-ct  when  k  wa*  before  congrems,  in  ibe  rollciwing  kicid  aatl  dabot^to 
Bpepf^h  «ieU  refill  th«  pernicious  «jfecl8  of  Ihe  pmposed  meaaure  Iju  tie  produced  opon 
the  furn  ncy,  cammerce,  and  industry  of  the  iiation.  The  bUl,  how^vftr*  poMsd  thf 
senate  hy  a  vi»te  of  iwenty^four  to  eighteen,  and  oRti  a  lon£  t'l^ateilt,  JiUii  jn  ibl 
house  f>r  represpntotives^  in  July,  IMO,  bv  a  rote  <>f  one  bundnsd  and  (weriCj^&itif 
to  one  hundred  and  seven.     It  was  repe^lca  in  Aufuit,  lS4t.]  ' 


I  HAVE  been  desirous,  Mr,  President,  before  the  passage  of  this 

bill,  not  to  mJilce  a  speech,  but  to  say  a  few  vvorda  about  it,    1 
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senators  from  Tennessee  had  clung  to  their  seats  with  the  same 
tenacity  with  which  other  senators  adhere  to  theirs,  who  would 
have  been  instructed  to  vote  against  the  bill,  and  are  violating  their 
instructions ;  and  if  the  senate  were  full,  the  vacant  seats  being 
filled,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  £dled ;  there 
would  be  a  clear  majority  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Thus 
is  this  momentous  measure,  which  both  its  friends  and  foes  unite 
in  thinking  will  exert  a  tremendous,  if  not  revolutionary  influence 
upon  the  business  and  concerns  of  the  country  —  a  measure 
which  has  so  long  and  so  greatly  distracted  and  divided  our  coun- 
cils, and  against  which  the  people  have  so  often  and  so  signally 
Pronounced  their  judgment — to  be  forced  through  the  senate  of  the 
Jnited  States. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  statesman  than  of  the 
physician  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the^  body  to  which  he  is  to 
minister  before  he  ventures  to  prescribe  any  healing  remedy.  It  is 
with  no  pleasure,  but  with  profound  regret,  that  I  survey  the 
present  condition  of  our  country.  I  have  rarely,  I  think  never, 
known  a  period  of  such  universal  and  intense  interest.  The  gen- 
eral government  is  in  debt,  and  its  existing  revenue  is  inadequate 
to  meet  its  ordinary  expenditure.  The  states  are  in  debt,  some  of 
them  largely  in  debt,  insomuch  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  contracting  new  loans  to  meet 
the  interest  on  prior  loans ;  and  the  people  are  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  gready  embarrassed,  and  involved  in  debt.  Whilst 
this  is,  unfortunately,  the  general  state  of  the  country,  the  means  of 
extinguishing  this  vast  mass  of  debt  are  in  constant  diminution. 
Property  is  falling  in  value ;  all  the  great  staples  of  the  country 
are  declining  in  price,  and  destined,  I  fear,  to  further  decline.  The 
certain  tendency  of  this  very  measure  is  to  reduce  prices.  The 
banks  are  rapidly  decreasing  the  amount  of  their  circulation. 
About  one  half  of  them,  extending  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
extreme  southwest,  have  suspended  specie  payments,  presenting 
an  image  of  a  paralytic,  one  moiety  of  whose  body  is  stricken 
with  palsy.  The  banks  are  without  a  head  ;  and  instead  of  union, 
concert,  and  cooperation  between  them,  we  behold  jealousy,  dis- 
trust, and  enmity.  We  have  no  currency  whatever  possessing 
uniform  value  throughout  the  whole  country.  That  which  we 
have,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  issues  of  banks,  is  in  a 
slate  of  the  utmost  disorder,  insomuch  that  it  varies,  in  comparison 
with  the  specie  standard,  from  par  to  fifty  per  centum  discount. 
Exchanges,  loo,  are  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion ;  not  merely 
between  distant  parts  of  the  union,  but  between  cities  and  places 
in  the  same  neighborhood ;  that  between  our  great  commercial 
marts  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  within  five  or  six  hours  of 
each  other,  vacillating  between  seven  and  ten  per  centum.  The 
products  oif  our  agricultural  industry  are  unable  to  find  their  way 
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to  market  froin  ihe  w^nl  of  meaud  in  ibe  hands  of  Iradcrs  to  pur- 
chase iliem,  or  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  tlic  iitability 
of  Uiiiigs ;  rnaijy  of  our  nuinufactories  slopped  or  Mk^pping, 
especkdly  in  ihe  importaiit  bnuioli  of  woolk^ns;  and  a  vast  ftocu* 
muialion  of  tlieir  fabricii  on  harid^  owint^  to  the  dpstruclioii  of 
confidonce,  and  ll^e  wretched  stale  of  excliang^  lieiweeii  dlSkxtikt 
sections  of  ihe  union. 

Such  is  the  nnexag^mled  pic^nre  of  onr  prenent  eondilion; 
and  fimidst  tiie  d:idc  and  tlvn&e  doud  thni  ^urroundt!  as,  1  perceivu 
not  one  glcLun  of  light,  Jt  gives  me  nothing  but  pain  lo  sketch 
ihe  picture.  B[it  duty  and  truth  rcqnirc  that  exii^thi^  diseiuscd 
should  be  lendf^i&^ly  examined  and  probed  to  tfie  Wmcmu.  W« 
shall  olherwis^e  be  uUerly  incapable  of  eoncrividg  or  nppiylilg 
appropriate  remedies.  If  the  present  unbrippy  wtaie  of  our  couiitiy 
had  been  bruugitt  upqn  the  people  by  their  folly  and  exirair&< 
gancc,  ii  ought  In  be  borne  with  fortitude,  and  withont  eomplajni, 
and  wilhoul  reproach.  But  it  i»  my  deliberate  judgmeni  that  it 
has  not  been  ;  tliat  the  [leoplc  are  not  to  blame,  and  that  tbc 
prinei|Kd  causes  of  existing  embarrassments  are  not  to  br  \meei 
to  them.  Wifi  it  is  not  my  purpose  lo  waste  the  time  or  exeile  thi! 
feelings  of  njemhcrs  of  the  senate  by  dwelling  long  on  what  f 
sujjpose  lo  be  ihor^c  cauFc^,  My  object  is  a  better,  n  bighf*r,  ond  I 
ho|je  a  more  acceptable  one  —  to  consider  the  remedies  propositi 
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ment,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  the  bounties  of  heaven  are  profusely 
scattered  around  us. 

There  is  one  man,  and  I  lament  to  say,  from  the  current  of 
events  and  the  progress  of  executive  and  party  power,  but  one 
man  at  present  in  the  country,  who  can  bring  relief  to  it,  and  bind 
up  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  people.  He,  of  all  men  in  the 
nation,  ought  to  feel  as  a  parent  should  feel,  most  sensibly,  the 
distresses  and  sufferings  of  his  family.  But  looking  to  his  public 
course,  and  his  official  acts,  I  am  constrained  1o  say,  that  he  surveys 
unconcerned  the  wide-spread  ruin,  and  bankruptcy,  and  wretched- 
ness before  him,  without  emotion  and  without  sympathy.  Whilst 
all  the  elements  of  destruction  are  at  work,  and  the  storm  is 
raging,  the  chief  magistrate,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  unpro- 
tected fellow-citizens,  on  the  distinguished  position  of  honor  and 
confidence  to  which  their  suffrages  have  devoted  him,  deliberately 
wraps  around  himself  the  folds  of  his  India-rubber  cloak,  and 
lifting  his  umbrella  over  his  head,  tells  them,  drenched  and  shiver- 
ing as  they  are  under  the  beating  rairi  and  hail  and  snow  falling 
upon  them,  that  he  means  to  take  care  of  himself  and  the  official 
corps,  and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  expecting  too  much  from 
government,  and  must  look  out  for  their  own  shelter,  and  security," 
and  salvation ! 

And  now  allow  me  to  examine,  and  carefully  and  candidly 
consider  the  remedy  which  this  bill  offers  to  a  suffering  people,  for 
the  unparalleled  distresses  under  which  they  are  writhing.  I  will 
first  analyse  and  investigate  it,  as  its  friends  and  advocates  repre- 
sent it  What  is  it  ?  What  is  this  measure  which  has  so  long 
and  so  deeply  agitated  this  country,  under  the  various  denomi- 
nations of  sub-treasury,  independent  treasury,  and  divorce  of  the 
state  from  banks  ?  What  is  it  ?  Let  us  define  it  tnily  and  clearly. 
Its  whole  principle  consists  in  an  exaction  from  the  people  of 
specie,  in  the  payment  of  all  their  dues  to  government,  and  dis- 
bursement of  specie  by  the  government  in  the  payment  of  all 
salaries,  and  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  government.  This  is  its 
simple  and  entire  principle.  Divest  the  bill  under  consideration 
of  all  its  drapery  and  paraphernalia,  this  is  its  naked,  unvar- 
nished, and  unexaggerated  principle,  according  to  its  own  friends. 
This  exclusive  use  of  specie,  in  all  receipts  and  payments 
of  the  government,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  instantaneously 
enforced;  but  that  is  the  direct  and  avowed  aim  and  object  of  the 
measure,  to  be  accomplished  gradually,  but  in  the  short  space  of  a 
little  more  than  three  years.  The  twenty-eight  sections  of  the  bill, 
with  all  its  safes,  and  vaults,  and  bars,  and  bolts,  and  receivers- 
general,  and  examiners,  have  nothing  more  nor  less  in  view  than 
3ie  exaction  of  specie  from  the  people,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
tribution of  that  specie  among  the  officers  of  the  government,  and 
the  creditors  of  the  government.     It  does  not  touch,  nor  profess  to 


touch,  the  actual  currency  of  the  country.     It  Ic^iivm  the  loaii 

bank3  where  it  found  iheru,  utirfformi^d,  unruritrolkHi,  tini*.heckeei 
in  all  iheir  op*'ratioai*,  II  h  a  numnv,  stt'Hi.Hh,  hfiifiteHa  tnea.-itu¥. 
It  turns  away  from  \he  people,  and  abawdons  thoin  to  their  bawl 
and  inexorable  fate;  leaving  them  exposed  *o  all  tlil^  pernjeiotti 
consequences  of  an  unsound  currency,  utterly  irrcguin#  and  diso^ 
dered  exchanges,  and  the  greatest  deranj^rmrnl  in  all  bus^ne^s. 
It  is  wor^e;  it  ag^avales  and  perpetiuUes  ihe  vtTV  <*vib  whieh  the 
government  will  not  redress :  for,  by  goin|^  into  th«  niarkc*l  nnd 
creating  a  new  aud  additional  demand  tor  tipeeie,  h  cripfde-i  nv 
disables  the  stale  banks,  and  renders  ihem  incapable  of  furnii^hing 
that  relief  to  the  people  which  a  parental  ;cjovernment  is  bound  to 
exert  all  its  ettergiea  and  powers  to  tiiibrd*  The  divorce  of  the 
state  from  banks,  of  which  its  friends  boast,  is  not  the  only  separa- 
tion which  it  makes;  it  is  a  i^*parjition  of  the  g^nernmt'iit  from  the 
constituency  ;  a  disunion  of  the  iuiereslg  of  Ihii  servant!*  of  the 
people,  from  the  interests  of  ihe  people, 

ThiiS  bill^  then,  ir^  wholly  incommensarate  with  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  is  suftenng.  It  leaves  them  not  only  altogi*ther 
unprovided  for,  but  aggravates  them*  It  csiO'iest  no  word  of  chew- 
ing hope  or  encourai^cnicnt  to  a  depressed  people*  It  leaves  their 
languishing  bnsinei^^  in  ttie  same  state  of  hopeless  di^couragemenL 

But  ils  supporters  arg^ne  that  such  n  system  of  convertible  paper 
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matketB.  Of  all  conditions  of  society,  that  is  most  adverse  in 
which  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium.  Debtors  become  unable  to  pay  their 
debts,  property  falls,  the  market  is  glutted,  business  declines,  and 
labor  is  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  imagination  goes  ahead  of  tlie  reality.  Sellers  become 
numerous,  from  the  apprehension  that  their  property,  now  falling, 
will  fall  still  lower;  and  purchasers  scarce,  from  an  unwillingness 
to  make  investments  wiih  the  hazard  of  ahiiost  certain  loss. 

Have  gentlemen  reflected  upon  the  consequences  of  their  sys- 
tem of  depletion  ?  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  country  is 
borne  down  by  a  weight  of  debt.  If  the  currency  be  greatly 
diminished,  as  beyond  all  example  it  has  been,  how  is  this  debt  to 
be  extinguished  ?  Property,  the  resource  on  which  the  debtor 
relied  for  his  payment,  will  decline  in  value,  and  it  may  happen 
that  a  man,  who  honestly  contracted  debt,  on  the  faith  of  property 
which  had  a  value  at  the  time  fully  adequate  to  warrant  the  debt, 
will  find  himself  stripped  of  all  his  property,  and  his  debt  remain 
anextinguished.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Bu- 
idianan,)  has  put  the  case  of  two  nations,  in  one  of  which  the 
amount  of  its  currency  shall  be  double  what  it  is  in  the  other,  and, 
as  he  contends,  the  prices  of  all  property  will  be  doubled  in  the 
former  nation  of  >yhat  they  are  in  the  latter.  If  this  be  true  of 
two  nations,  it  must  be  equally  true  of  one,  whose  circulating 
medium  is  at  one  period  double  what  it  is  at  another.  Now,  as 
the  friends  of  the  bill  argue,  we  have  been,  and  yet  are  in  this 
inflated  state ;  our  currency  has  been  double,  or,  in  something 
like  that  proportion,  of  what  was  necessary,  and  we  must  come 
down  to  the  lowest  standard.  Do  they  not  ix'Tceive  that  inevitable 
ruin  to  thousands  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  ?  A  man, 
for  example,  owning  property  to  the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
contracts  a  debt  for  five  thousand  dollars.  By  the  reduction  of 
one  half  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  his  property  in  eff*ect 
becomes  reduced  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  But  his  debt  undergoes  no  corresponding  reduction.  He 
gives  up  all  his  property,  and  remains  still  in  debt  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  Thus  this  measure  will  o|)erate  on  the 
debtor  class  of  the  nation,  always  the  weaker  class,  and  that  which, 
for  that  reason,  most  needs  the  protection  of  government. 

But  if  the  effect  of  this  hard-money  policy  upon  the  debtor  class 
be  injurious,  it  is  still  more  disastrous,  if  possible,  on  the  laboring 
classes.  Enterprise  will  be  checked  or  stopped,  employment  will 
become  difficult,  and  the  poorer  classes  will  be  subject  to  the 
greatest  privations  and  distresses.  Heretofore  it  has  been  one  of 
the  pretensions  and  boasts  of  the  dominant  party,  that  they  sought 
to  elevate  the  poor  by  depriving  the  rich  of  undue  advantages. 
Now  their  policy  is,  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  and  this  is  openly 
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Lvowed  ;  and  it  is  argued  by  tbem,  that  it  i«  neeemory  to  ndum 
he  \vagu9  of  Aniericau  labor  to  the  low  ftiatndurd  ol  fSuropean 
abor,  in  onlcr  to  enable  the  Arnericiin  Tnauufiieiiurr  to  enter  into 
%  succes'^rnl  eunipetiuon  with  the  Kurupeun  manufm^ureT  in  the 
iole  of  llieir  rc;*j]eelive  fabrics*  Thub  is  iUis  damhmul  party  per- 
[MJiually  changing,  one  day  cajoling  the  puor,  and  fulniinaiing 
igaint^t  iht^  rich  ;  and  ihe  next^  cajoUng  ibc  rich^  and  fulminating 
igainiit  the  poor.  Ii  was  but  yesterday  that  we  heard  tiiai  ail  who 
ft'erc  trading  on  borrowed  capitol^  ought  to  brtrnk.  It  was  btil 
y-esterday  we  heard  denounced  the  long  emablished  polii-y  of  llie 
^souniry,  by  wluch,  it  whb  alleged,  the  poor  werts  made  pooret-T  and 
the  rich  weru  made  richer. 

Mr.  PrefiiLlcnl,  of  all  tlie  sobjecls  of  national  policy,  not  one  otigbt 
to  be  tout  h<Mi  Willi  ^o  much  delicacy  as  thai  of  the  wageit,  in  other 
w^ords,  lire  bread,  o(  the  poor  man.  In  iKvelling,  as  I  have  often  doDCi 
mill  ]nexpres:?ible  satisfaction  iipon  the  many  iKlvuiuagt^^s  of  ocir 
Bountry,  therr-  U  no\  one  that  ban  given  me  more  di'liglil  ihaii  the 
high  price  of  manual  labor,  Tberc  is  not  ouc  which  indicateja  raore 
clearly  the  prosperity  of  the  mass  of  the  comnmnity*  In  all  the 
featured  of  huuian  society,  there  are  none^  I  think ,  which  more 
decisively  di?[ilay  the  ^eiierid  welfare,  than  a  ptrmauent  high  mte 
[>f  wages,  and  a  permanent  high  rate  uf  inJeresil.  Of  corrse,  I  da 
not  mean  those  exeessive  high  rates,  of  temporary  e^tUtence,  which 
result  from  su<Uieh  aud  unexuccted  demands  for  labor  or  esmitid. 
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the  heaven  of  the  poor  man,  and  the  hell  of  the  rich.  There  was 
extravagance  in  the  observation,  mixed  with  some  truth.  It  would 
have  been  more  accurate  to  have  said,  that,  with  good  government, 
it  was  an  earthly  heaven,  both  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  reduction  of  wages  would  be 
only  nominal ;  that  an  exclusive  specie  currency  being  established, 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  would  fall;  and  that  the  laborer 
would  be  able  to  command  as  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with 
his  low  wages,  as  he  can  at  present. 

The  great  error  of  senators  on  the  other  side  is,  that  they  do  not 
sufficiently  regard  the  existing  structure  of  society,  the  habits  and 
usages  which  prevail;  in  short,  the  actual  state  of  things.  All 
wise  legislation  should  be  founded  upon  the  condition  of  society 
as  it  is,  and  even  where  reform  is  necessary,  it  should  be  intro- 
duced slowly,  cautiously,  and  with  a  careful  and  vigilant  attention 
to  all  consequences.  But  gentlemen  seem  disposed  to  consider 
themselves  at  liberty  to  legislate  for  a  new  people,  just  sprung  into 
existence,  and  commencing  its  career  —  one  for  which  they  may, 
without  reference  to  what  they  see  all  around  them,  speculate  and 
theorize  at  pleasure.  Now  if  we  were  such  a  people,  and  were 
deliberating  on  the  question  of  what  was  the  best  medium  of  cir« 
culation  to  represent  the  properly,  and  transact  the  business  of  the 
country,  it  is'far  from  being  certain  that  it  would  be  deemed  wisest 
to  adopt  an  exclusive  specie  standard.  But  when  we  glance  at 
society  as  it  actually  exists,  with  all  its  relations  and  ramifications, 
its  engagements,  debts,  wants,  habits,  customs,  nothing  can  be 
more  unwise,  it  seems  to  me,  than  to  attempt  so  radical  a  change 
as  that  which  is  contemplated. 

I  cannot  admit  that  the  laborer,  with  his  low  wages,  would  be  in 
as  eligible  a  situation  as  he  now  is;  the  argumcmt  excludes  all 
consideration  of  his  condition,  during  tlie  transition  from  the  paper, 
to  the  specie  medium.  In  the  descending  process,  from  an  abun- 
dant to  a  scarce  circulation,  there  would  be  nothing  before  him  but 
distress  and  wretchedness;  and  he  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  starvation,  before  the  El  Dorado  of  gentlemen  was  reached.  The 
adjustment  of  prices  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  is  not  so  sudden 
a  work  as  is  imagined.  Long  after  the  specie  standard  should  be 
established,  the  old  prices  of  many  articles  would  rem-^in ;  and  all 
foreign  productions,  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  poor 
man,  would  continue  unaffected  by  onr  domestic  currency.  If  it 
be  true,  that  there  would  be  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  if  he  would  really  get  as  much,  in  valiie^  in  the  new  state 
of  things  as  in  the  old,  how  is  that  of  the  capitalist,  engaged  in 
manufactures,  to  be  improved?  Would  not  his  situation  also 
remain  unaltered  ?  The  assumption,  that  an  exclusive  hard  money 
circulation  is  best  for  the  laborer,  best  for  the  manufacturer,  best 
for  the  country,  is  against  all  the  experience  of  the  world.     Beyond 
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all  douht,  Eni^land  in  the  most  pro»prpoitt  of  all  the  fiBiiotM  trf  tbt 
old  worlds  and  Eiij^land  m  the  greati^st  paper  money  country  itinl 
exjets*  Her  manufactures  find  a  market  in  cvrry  portion  uf  tbe 
globe ;  her  oi>enitiveB  and  laborers  arc  paid  bislierj  ami  fed  bfl*Uer» 
than  any  in  Eiimpe,  Have  the  nmimlaeturei^  of  the  hiird  mo&ey 
countries  of  the  continent,  prevailed  over  those  of  Kn^land}  ana 
driven  ihem  out  of  the  markt?ts,  in  fair  eompethion  ?  Far  from  iL 
Their  policy  is  lo  exclude,  by  prohibitions  and  iicairy  duiks^  the 
entry  of  BritL^h  ii^ood*  inki  their  port*,  EojE^land  has  fioQgbt  to 
make  treatira  wiih  them  nil,  ami  e?tpeetally  with  Fmnce,  Ti|ioii  tht 
basi^t  of  frrc  irudc ,  and  Frtince  \mn  rt'pli^'d,  tbit  her  riiiinnfii0ti3f«» 
are  loo  much  behind  thoi*e  of  Hnglaiul  to  a<Irnil  of  tl*eir  lii'iiit^ 
placed  upon  a  louiing  of  equaliiy,  Fiip»r  money,  intlaied  En^ 
land,  matiuisirUires  about  two  ihirdiiof  ah  the  cotton  exportpd  from 
the  United  Statt  !^ ;  and  her  cotton  manufacture  alone,  is  probably 
greater  ihim  thjil  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe* 

Bur,  Mr.  President,  if  the  banishment  from  eircalation  o(  aU 
bank  paper ^  and  ibe  exclutsjve  use  of  specie  in  ihia  eoiuory  wen? 
desirable^  i^  it  pnielicable,  can  It  be  possibly  brought  about? 
I  have  fsaid  that  ihe  lc|Tisia!oT  is  bound  to  have  due  regard  to  tlie 
want&T  wi^^hes,  necessilies,  and  condition  of  the  country  for  which 
he  act,^.  But  a  pmetical  Ameriean  Matesrnan  has  a  further  doty  to 
perform;    that  of  attentively  considering  the  disitribtJtion  of  the 
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Banks,  bank  notes,  a  convertible  paper  money,  are,  therefore, 
inevitable.  There  is  no  escape  from  them.  You  may  deliver  as 
many  homilies  as  you  please,  send  forth  from  this  capitol  as  many 
essays  and  disquisitions  as  you  think  proper,  circulate  president's 
messages  denouncing  them  as  widely  as  you  choose,  and  thunder' 
forth  from  a  party  press,  as  loud  and  as  long  as  you  can,  against 
banks,  and  they  will  continue  to  exist  in  spite  of  you.  What, 
then,  is  it  the  duty  of  a  wise,  practical,  federal  statesman  to  do  ? 
Since  he  finds  a  state  of  things  which  is  unalterable,  to  which  he 
must  submit,  however  convinced  he  may  be  of  the  utility  of  a 
change,  his  duty  is  to  accommodate  his  measures  to  this  immutable 
state  of  public  affairs.  And,  if  he  cannot  trust  the  eight  or  nine 
hundred  local  banks  which  are  dispersed  through  the  country, 
create  a  federal  bank,  amenable  to  the  general  government,  subject 
to  its  inspection  and  authority,  and  capable  of  supplying  a  general 
currency  worthy  of  its  confidence ;  make,  in  short,  the  government 
of  the  whole  partake  of  the  genius,  and  conform  to  the  fixed 
character,  of  the  party. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  have  believed  that  the  local  banks  were 
competent  to  supply  such  a  general  currency,  of  uniform  value,  as 
this  people  wants,  or  to  perform  those  financial  offices  which  are 
necessary  to  a  successful  administration  of  this  government  I 
pronounced  them  incompetent,  at  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits ;  and  we  foretold  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  that  now 
exist  But  the  party  in  power,  which  now  denounce  them,  pro- 
claimed their  entire  ability,  not  only  to  supply  as  good,  but  a  better 
currency,  than  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  perform  all  the  financial  duties  which  that  institution 
fulfilled.  After  that  party  had  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  got  their  system  of  state  banks  into  full 
operation,  it  continued,  year  after  year,  to  announce  to  the  public 
that  all  its  expectations  had  been  fully  realized. 

A  bank  of  the  United  States  established  by  this  government 
would  not  only  furnish  it  a  currency  in  which  it  might  safely  con- 
fide, in  all  receipts  and  payments,  and  execute  every  financial 
office,  but  it  would  serve  as  a  sentinel ;  a  cement,  and  a  regulator 
to  the  state  banks.  The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  urged  that 
the  present  bank  of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a 
charter  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United 
States;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  old  bank  with  a  new  charter;  and 
that,  with  all  its  vast  resources  and  means,  it  has  been  not  only 
unable  to  act  as  a  regulator  of  the  local  banks,  but  was  recently  the 
first  to  set  the  pernicious  example  of  a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  can  the  distinguished  senator  be  serious  in  his 
description  of  these  attributes  of  the  Pennsylvania  bank?     Surely 
he  must  have  intended  that  part  of  his  speech  for  some  other 
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theatre.  In  the  first  place,  Pennsyhania,  beside?  ffnndry  ovhci 
oneroua  condiiious  of  loans  aad  F«b»criptiona  to  objeets  of  intenml 
impmvi'meiits,  levied  upon  the  present  bank,  in  the  fomi  of  bonus, 
»orne  four  or  five  millions  of  doUars,  Then  the  geiicnil  govern* 
niL'iil  hus  withdrawn  from  it  the  seven  Jiiiirians  ot  stock  whicfi  it 
held  in  ihe  uhi  hank  —  a  eireumatanee  whlcli  I  have  no  doubt  h^ 
tended  to  eri|>ple  its  operations*  And  it  i;*  wholly  without  the 
depuisiis  of  tiie  government,  which  tfie  former  hank  p<>si*eii;«eA 
Instead  of  being  an  ally,  the  general  governmept  has  been  in  the 
relation  of  an  enemy  to  it  And  it  ha*  had  lo  enconnter  aU  the 
eumily  of  a  powerful  party,  wnthin  the  bcjsonr  of  the  common- 
wealth. So  far  from  a.ssnmirjg  thi^  tilTiee  of  a  reg^uhttor  of  the 
local  bank^,  its  late  di^lingui shed  pre.Hjdt^nf,  npon  wht>w  nnihority 
the  senator  relies  for  proof  of  the  extent  und  liberality  of  itj*  new 
charter,  expres^sly  declared  that  it  bad  ceased  to  be  a  general  n^ent, 
and  had  retired  wiihin  the  circle  of  its  state  dnties.  So  far  from 
having  derived  any  strength  fnmi  its  connection  with  the  late  bank 
of  the  United  Blates,  there  eannol  be  a  doubt  that  that  connection 
rcnderud  it  far  let^s  etfieient  than  il  wotjld  have  been,  if  il  had  gone 
into  operation  with  an  unencumbered  capital,  freshly  !?iibscribcd| 
of  ihiriy-five  milhon-^  of  dollars* 

To  guard  against  all  misconception  or  misrepreftentatjoo^  I 
repeat,  what  I  said  on  a  forcner  occasion j  thai*  although  1  am  eaa^ 
vineed*  Ihoroutrhlv  convinced,  that  this  connlrv  cannot  eel  alone 
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There  is,  sir,  some  truth  in  this  representation,  and  every  gennine 
American  must  feel  it  with  shame  and  regret.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  the  arrival  of  steam  vessels  in  the  port  of  New  York,  from 
England,  is  looked  for  with  more  curiosity  and  interest,  on  account 
of  the  financial  intelligence  which  they  bear  from  London  and  the 
bank  of  England,  than  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  congress.  Our 
people  have  been  taught,  by  sad  experience,  to  expect  nothing 
good  firom  the  councils  of  their  own  country,  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  the  operations  in  a  foreign  country.  Was  this  eager 
inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  the  bank  of  England  made  during 
the  existence  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States?  No  sir,  no  sir. 
You  denounced  this  bank  as  a  monster,  destroyed  it;  and  you 
have  thrown  us  into  the  jaws  of  a  foreign  monster,  which  we  can 
neither  cage  nor  control.  You  tore  from  us  our  best  shield  against 
the  bank  of  England,  and  now  profess  to  be  surprised  at  the  influ- 
ence which  it  exercises  upon  our  interests !  We  do  not  find  that 
the  continental  nations  of  Europe,  that  have  national  banks,  com- 
plain of  the  influence  of  the  bank  of  England  upon  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  bank  of  England  has  recently  been  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  bank  of  France  for  a  large  sum  of  specie  to  sustain 
its  credit  and  character. 

But,  sir,  we  must  look  to  higher  and  much  more  potent  causes 
than  the  operations  of  any  bank,  foreign  or  domestic,  for  the  lively 
interest  which  is  felt  in  this  country,  in  the  monetary  transactions 
of  England.  In  England,  the  credit  system,  as  it  is  called,  exists 
in  a  much  more  extensive  degree  than  in  this  country ;  and,  if  it 
were  true  of  the  nature  of  that  system,  as  is  alleged,  to  render  one 
country  dependent  upon  another,  why  should  not  England  be 
more  dependent  upon  us,  than  we  upon  England?  The  real 
cause  of  our  dependence  arises  out  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
our  foreign  trade.  We  import  too  much,  and  export  too  little. 
We  buy  too  much  abroad,  make  too  little  at  home.  If  we  would 
shake  off"  this  degrading  foreign  dependence,  we  must  produce 
more,  or  buy  less.  Increase  our  productions,  in  all  the  variety  of 
forms  in  which  our  industry  can  be  employed ;  augment  the 
products  of  our  soil,  extend  our  manufactures,  give  new  stimulus 
to  our  tonnage  and  fishing  interests,  sell  more  than  we  buy,  get  out 
of  debt  and  keep  out  of  debt  to  the  foreigner,  and  he  will  no  longer 
exert  an  influence  upon  our  destiny. 

And  this  unfavorable  balance  of  our  foreign  trade  is  wholly 
independent  of,  and  unconnected  with,  the  nature  of  the  cliaracter 
of  the  currency  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  exclusively  metallic, 
or  mixed  with  paper  and  the  precious  metals.  England,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  means  of  that  credit  or  paper  system,  now  so  much 
denounced,  has  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce,  the  exchanges, 
and  the  moneyed  operations  of  the  world.  By  the  extent,  variety, 
and  perfection  of  her  manufactures,  she  lays  most  nations  that 
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admit  them  freely,  under  eontribuljon  lo  her.  And  if  wt  had  no 
currency  but  specie,  wc  should  he  ju^l  a»  much  exposed  to  tbe 
moneyed  power  of  London,  or,  which  is  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
to  the  etfccts  of  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  as  we  now  am 
We  should  probably  be  more  so ;  because  a  large  portion  of  tlit 
specie  of  the  counrry  being  in  the  Taults  of  a  few  mpoBilBrim^  it 
WQuid  be  eaijsif  r  then  to  obtain  it  for  exporlationi  in  the  oj>cmtioii» 
of  commerce,  tlian  now,  when  it  i^  dispt^rsed  among  nine  hundred 
or  a  thousand  b;inks.  What  was  our  condition  during  the  ccrkmial 
slate,  when,  wilh  the  exception  of  ^mall  amonuts  of  govemmeoi 
paper  money,  we  had  no  currency  but  fipcciej  and  no  t}anl;»? 
Were  we  not  constantly  and  iargefy  in  debt  to  England  ?  Was 
not  our  specie  perpetually  druint'd  lo  obtain  supplic?^  of  Brtlbh 
goods?  l>o  you  not  recollect  that  the  subject  of  tlie  British  debi* 
formed  one  of  those  matters  which  were  embrnctHl  in  tho  negiolift* 
tions  and  treaty  of  peace,  which  teniHnuled  the  revoliiljonary  waf  T 
And  that  it  was  a  topic  of  angry  and  protracted  di^icus&ion  long 
after,  nnlil  it  wa.^  linally  arranged  by  Mr,  Jay's  treaty  of  17&1? 

Look  inio  ilic  works  of  Doctor  Franklin,  in  which  there  i«  xuam 
pnit'ijcal  good  .-^enj^e  to  be  fonnd,  than  id  lu  be  met  with  in  the.^ame 
cojupuss  any  where,  lie  wa^  the  agent  of  Hennfiylvania,  from 
about  ilie  middle  of  the  last  century  until  the  break irig  out  of  the 
revokiiionary    war,    and    a   part  of    the  time  the   agent,   also*  of 
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die  ladies  should  buy  only  half  the  amount  of  silks,  calicoes,  teas, 
and  so  forth,  during  the  year,  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
consuming ;  and  in  this  way  by  saving,  the  colony  would  make 
the  required  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If  we  would, 
for  a  few  years^  import  only  half  the  amount  from  England  that 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  we  should  no  longer  feel  the 
influence  of  the  London  money  power. 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen,  in  my  humble  opinion,  utterly  deceive 
themselves,  in  supposing  that  this  measure  is  demanded  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  alleging  that  this  is 
proved  by  the  result  of  elections  of  the  past  year.  That  there  were 
avast  majority  of  them  opposed  to  it  was  demonstrated  incontestably 
by  previous  elections.  The  elections  of  last  year  did  not  in  many, 
perhaps  most  instances,  turn  at  all  upon  the  merits  of  this  measure. 
in  several  states  the  people  were  deceived  by  assurances  that  the 
sub-treasury  was  at  an  end,  and  would  be  no  longer  agitated.  In 
others,  the  people  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
their  banks ;  and  they  were  artfully  led  to  believe  this  bill  would 
supply  a  corrective  of  the  errors  of  the  banking  system.  And  where 
they  have  apparently  yielded  iheir  assent  to  the  bill,  it  has  been  that 
sort  of  assent  which  the  patient  yields,  whose  constitution  has  been 
exhausted  and  destroyed  by  the  experiments  of  empiricism,  and 
who  finally  consents  to  take  the  last  quack  medicine  offered  to  him 
in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life.  I  know  the  people  of  the  United  States 
well.  They  are  ever  ready  cheerfully  to  submit  to  any  burden 
demanded  by  the  interest,  the  honor,  or  the  glory  of  their  country. 
But  what  people  ever  consented  lo  increase  their  own  burdens 
unnecessarily?  The  effect  of  this  measure  is,  by  exacting  specie 
exclusively  from  the  people,  and  paying  it  out  to  the  official  corps 
and  the  public  creditor,  to  augment  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and 
to  swell  the  emoluments  of  office.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  under- 
standing and  judgment  of  the  enlightened  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  assert  that  they  can  approve  such  a  measure. 

No  true  patriot  can  contemplate  the  course  of  the  party  in  power 
without  the  most  painful  and  mortified  feelings.  They  began  some 
years  ago  their  war  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
dangerous  to  liberty ;  it  had  failed  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  insti- 
tution ;  it  did  not  furnish  a  sound  currency,  although  the  sun,  in  all 
its  course,  never  shone  upon  a  better.  In  short,  it  was  a  moaster, 
which  was  condemned  to  death,  and  it  was  executed  accordingly. 
During  the  progress  of  that  war,  the  state  banks  were  the  constant 
theme  of  praise,  in  speech  and  song,  of  the  dominant  party.  They 
Arere  the  best  institutions  in  the  world,  free  from  all  danger  to 
public  liberty,  capable  of  carrying  on  the  exchanges  of  the  country, 
and  of  performing  the  financial  duties  to  government,  and  of 
supplying  a  far  better  currency  for  the  people  than  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.     We  told  you  that  the  state  banks  would  not  do. 
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vviihuvH  ihf*  rniipenition  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,     We  told 
I  you  lliitT  ynii  won  hi  find  ihera  a  weak  league;  a  mere  fleet  of  open 
bonis  ritui   l(»i^'(Mli!'r  by  a  liiekory  withe,  and  which  the  first  slomi 
would  diri[JtT?:r  und  upset.     But  you  seorned  all  our  warnings,  and 
leoulunU'd,  yt'nr  ntk-r  yearjo  pufi  and  praise  the  operations  of  These 
htjuiks,     \n(i  hud  ilic  lioJdjK*^^,  ill  the  face  of  this  abused  nation. 
Mo  liver  lh:it  lht»  t'ounlry  had  becii  supplied  by  ihem  wjlh  a  better 
riirnMu^y,  juid  hriifT  i'xi'Kiui*^es,  than  it  had  been  by  the  bank  of  the 
Uaiti'il    t^iiitJ'<,     Wfli,  by  your  own  measures,  by  your  treasury 
Ciffuhif,  di^trihiiUMn  of  the  surplus^  and  so  forth,  you  accelerated 
thr*  i;iHitstrn[}lH*  nf  ihe  siiH[)ension  of  the  banks*     You  began  wilh 
pr<irij(M's  Uj  \\\o  ptuple  of  abetter  currency,  better  limes,  more  secu- 
rity to  v'i\l\  librriy ;  :ind  you  end  with  no  currency  at  all,  the  worst 
pot^.^ibh^  liiiu>,  aa   int-rease  of  executive  power,  and  a  consequent 
inerea^*  of  diini^f'r  to  civil  liberty.     You  began  wilh  promises  \q 
fill  (lir  pncki'ts  of  the  f)eople,  atid  you  end  by  emptying  theirs  and 
Ifillini^'  your  own. 

1  now  ymrn^d,  sir,  to  ilie  object  which  constituted  the  main 
ipiirpMH'  of  niy  rising  at  this  time.  1  have  hitherto  considered  iha 
bilL  ;is  it<  friend-  In  tho  ^t^iiai*^  r^^presetii  it,  as  a  tiieasure  simply  for 
esju'liif!^^  spiTir,  iu-epinpf  it  in  the  cuf^tody  of  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, viUii  dhUntT-lu^  ii  in  a  conr,^cof  adnHrnsiraUon,  I  mean  now 
I  to  shon*  that,  wbalf'ver  ils  fri^nids  hvn^  may  profess  or  believe,  the 
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bill.  The  party,  its  press,  and  its  leaders,  have  constantly  put  this 
sub-treasury  scheme  in  conipetition  with  a  bank  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  contended  that  the  issue  was  sub-treasury  or  bank  of 
the  United  States.  But  how  can  they  be  compared,  or  come  in 
competition  with  each  other,  if  the  most  important  function  of  a 
bank  o^  the  United  States  —  that  of  supplying  a  medium  of  gen- 
eral circulation  and  uniform  value  —  is  not  to  be  performed  under 
thisbUl? 

I  pass  to  the  more  important,  and,  I  think,  conclusive  proof, 
supplied  by  the  provisions  themselves  of  the  bill.  After  providing 
that  all  money  paid  to  government  for  duties,  public  lands,  and 
other  dues,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  the  receivers-general,  and  the  mints,  the  tenth  section  enacts : 

*  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  transfer  the  moneys  in 
the  hands  of  any  depositary  hereby  constituted,  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  : 
to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia ;  to  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans ;  or  to  the  offices  of 
either  of  the  receivers-general  of  public  moneys,  by  this  act  directed  to  be  appointed ; 
to  be  there  safely  kept,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  also  to  transfer 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  one  depositary  constituted  by  this  act,  to  any  other  de 
pontary  constituted  by  the  same,  at  his  discretion,  and  as  the  safety  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  the  convenience  of  the  public  service,  shall  seem  to  him  to  require ; 
which  authority  to  transfer  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  post-office  departmejit  is  also 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  postmaster-general,  so  far  as  its  exercise  by  him  may  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  ;  and  every  depositarjr  constituted  by 
this  act,  shall  keep  his  account  of  the  moneys  paid  to  or  deposited  with  him,  belong- 
ing to  the  post-ofnce  department,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  account  kept  by  him 
of  other  public  moneys  so  paid  or  deposited.  And  for  the  purpose  of  payments  on 
the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  draw 
upon  any  of  the  said  depositaries,  as  he  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  public 
interests,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  creditors,  or  both.* 

Thus  is  the  secretary  invested  with  unlimited  authority  to  transfer 
the  public  money  from  one  depositary  to  another,  and  to  concen- 
trate it  all,  if  he  pleases,  at  a  single  point.  But,  without  this 
provision,  the  city  of  New  York  necessarily  must  be  the  place  at 
which  the  largest  portion  of  the  public  money  will  be  constantly  in 
deposit  It  collects  alone  about  two  thirds  of  the  duties  on  imports, 
and  is  becoming,  if  it  be  not  already,  the  money  centre  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  indispensable,  to  create  a  bank  of  issues, 
that  the  place  of  issue  and  the  place  of  payment  should  be  iden- 
tical. The  issue  of  the  paper  may  be  at  one  city,  and  the  place  of 
payment  may  be  a  different  and  even  distant  city.  Nor  is  the 
form  of  the  paper  material,  so  as  to  carry  it  into  the  general  circula- 
tion of  the  money  of  the  country.  Whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of 
bank  notes,  bank  checks,  post-notes,  or  treasury  drafts,  is  of  no 
consequence.  If  there  be  confidence  in  it,  and  the  paper  be  of 
convenient  amount,  passes  by  delivery,  and  entitles  the  holder  to 
demand  the  specie  upon  its  face,  at  his  pleasure;  it  will  enter  into 
the  general  circulation  ;  and  the  extent  of  its  circulation  will  be 
governed  by  the  amount  issued,  and  the  confidence  which  it  enjoys. 

I  presume  that  no  one  will  contest  these  principles.  Let  us  apply 


dratt.  There  is  nothing  to  prcve 
dollars,  or  fifty  dollars,  or  ten  doll 
ihe  use  of  bank  paper;  and  the 
signatures  usual  to  bank  paper, 
treasurer,  register,  and  coinptrolle 
Now,  sir,  let  me  suppose  that  i 

Svernment  for  five  thousand  do 
'  payment  On  what  receiver-j 
have  the  amount?  On  the  rec 
what  sum  ?  One  half  of  the  sun 
and  the  other  in  drafts  of  fifty  do 
foUy  decline  furnishing  the  requ 
to  consult  the  convenience  of  the 
ffiven  to  him.  What  will  he  do 
in  the  whole  circumference  of  tl 
drafts  will  not  command  a  prem 
to  the  south  and  west  of  New  Yc 
of  from  one  fourth  to  two  and  a  h 
^ufid  north,  they  will  be  at  par.  "^ 
do  with  them  f  Will  he  commit 
these  drafts,  and  expose  himself 
of  losing  or  carrying  the  specie  al 
every  where  belter  than  or  equal 
and  carry  them  with  him  to  his  h 
What  I  have  supposed  likely  to 
every  creditor  of  the  government 
extent,  will  remain  out,  enter  the 
a  part  of  the  common  currency 
particular  places,  as  notes  of  the 
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with  the  public  money  committed  jto  their  charge ;  may  peculate  or 
speculate  as  they  please,  and,  unlike  the  condition  of  banks,  whose 
fraudulent  officers  squander  the  means  of  those  institutions,  the 
nation  remains  bound  for  the  redemption  of  all  paper  issued  urder 
its  authority.  But  the  paper  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States 
acquired  a  confidence  every  where,  more  or  less,  in  and  out  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  jeceived  in  Canada,  in  Europe,  and  at 
Canton.  The  government  drafts  upon  receivers-general  will  have  a 
much  more  sure  and  extensive  circulation.  Who  will  doubt  their 
payment?  Who  will  question  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the 
United  States  in  their  redemption  ?  The  bankers  of  Europe,  the 
Rothschilds  and  the  Barings,  will  receive  them  without  hesitation, 
and  prefer  them  to  the  specie  they  represent,  whenever  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  not  decidedly  against  this  country,  because  they  can 
be  more  safely  and  conveniently  kept  than  specie  itself.  And  with 
respect  to  our  state  banks,  the  treasury  drafts  will  form  the  basis  of 
their  operations.  They  will  be  preferred  to  specie,  because  they 
will  be  more  convenient,  and  free  from  the  hazards  incident  to  the 
possession  of  specie.  The  banks  will  require  no  more  specie  than 
the  wants  of  the  community  for  change  make  necessary. 

Thus,  sir,  will  these  government  drafts,  or  bank  notes,  as  they 
may  be  called,  remain  out  in  circulation.  The  issues  of  the  first 
year,  under  appropriations  of  the  public  revenue,  will  be  followed 
by  the  issues  of  succeeding  years.  More  and  more  will  it  be 
perceived  to  be  needless  and  indiscreet  to  cash  them ;  and  more 
and  more  will  the  specie  of  the  country  accumulate  in  the  custody 
of  the  receivers-general,  until,  after  a  lew  years,  the  greater  part  of  | 
the  specie  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  deposi- 
taries, represented  by  an  equal  amount  of  government  paper  in 
circulation.  I  can  conceive  of  no  case  or  motive,  but  one,  for 
withdrawing  the  specie  from  the  vaults  of  the  depositaries,  and  that 
is,  when,  from  an  unfavorable  state  of  our  foreign  trade,  the  course 
of  foreign  exchange  is  much  against  us ;  and  then  this  system  will 
furnish  great  facilities  to  the  export  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  process  of  time,  it  will  be  seen,  as  was  observed  with  respect 
to  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  that  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of 
specie  in  deposit  with  the  receivers-general,  than  is  likely  to  be 
called  for  by  the  paper  representing  it  in  circulation,  in  the  common 
transactions  of  the  business  and  commerce  of  the  country;  and 
what  has  been  done  before,  will  be  done  again.  Government  in 
a  time  of  necessity,  will  be  tempted  to  increase  its  paper  issues 
upon  the  credit  of  this  dormant  specie  capital.  It  will  be  tempted 
again  and  again  to  resort  to  this  expedient,  since  it  is  easier  to 
make  emissions  of  paper,  than  to  lay  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
people.  The  history  of  American  paper  money,  during  the  revo- 
lution, of  French  assignats,  and  of  government  banks,  throughout 
the  world,  tells  the  whole  tale,  and  gives  you  the  denouement 
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d(»fiuilt  of  sinli  j)n'srni;iii()n,   to 
of  ptiyiiKMit  which  ///■  inai/  derm 

Tht'ii  it    is  to  (Irjx'iul  upon  th 
\vv  hiive  a  ^ovcnimrnt  hank  or 
tender  mercies  o(  his  h»<^islation, 
he  may  choose  to  issue  and  pnbli 
vested  in  him,  if  any  dare  violate 
severe  penalty  of  receiving  pay 
which  he  may  deem  proper.' 
receivers-general  at  St.  Louis, 
difTerence  at  all  times  of  at  le; 
periods  a  much  greater  different 
with  the  genius  of  free  instituti 
laws,  to  confide?  such  a  power  t< 
What  a  pow(T  is   it  not   to  n 
political  enemies. 

But,  sir,  I  look  at  the  matter 
of  view.  You  cannot  maintai 
provided  all  the  means,  as  you  f 
for  the  custody  of  the  public  n 
Why  should  you  require  the  h 
ignorant  of  the  legislation  of 
present  it  for  payment  by  a  c 
depending  upon  his  discretion 
the  community,  of  a  precise  da; 
tion  of  the  draft,  be  vastly  greal 
ing  the  money  for  an  indcifin 
convenience  to  demand  |>ayme; 
to  keep  possession  of  the  s|)ecie 
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at  your  hands,  and  you  will  be  most  ready  to  grant  the  required 
boon.  We  should  regard  the  system  according  to  its  true  and 
inherent  character,  and  not  be  deceived  by  provisions,  inevitably 
temporary  in  their  nature,  which  the  policy  or  the  prudence  of  its 
authors  may  throw  around  it.  The  greatest  want  of  this  country, 
at  the  present  period,  in  its  circulating  medium,  is  some  convertible 
paper,  which,  at  every  extremity  of  the  union,  will  command  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  circulate  without  depreciation.  Such 
a  paper  will  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  these  government  drafts. 

But  if  the  restriction  which  I  have  been  considering  could  be 
enf6rced  and  continued,  it  would  not  alter  the  bank  character  of 
this  measure.  Bank  or  no  bank,  is  a  question  not  depending  upon 
the  duration  of  time  which  its  issues  remain  out,  but  upon  the 
office  which  they  perform  whilst  out  The  notes  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  deprived  of  "their 
character  of  composing  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country,  although  they  might  be  returned  to  the  bank  in  some  ten 
or  twenty  days  after  their  issue.  • 

I  know  that  it  has  been  argued,  and  will  be  argued  again,  that  at 
all  times,  since  the  commencement  of  the  government,  the  practice 
of  the  treasury  has  been,  to  issue  its  drafts  upon  the  public  deposit- 
aries ;  that  these  drafts  have  not  heretofore  circulated  as  money ; 
and  that  if  they  now  do,  it  is  an  incident  which  attaches  no 
blame  to  the  government 

But  heretolore  these  drafts  were  issued  upon  banks,  and  the 
holders  of  them  passed  to  their  credit  with  the  banks  or  received 
payment  in  bank  notes.  The  habit  of  the  country  —  and  habit 
was  a  great  thing  —  was  to  use  bank  notes.  Moreover,  there  were 
bank  notes  of  every  kind  in  use ;  those  which  were  local  and  those 
which  were  general  in  their  credit  and  circulation.  Now,  having 
no  bank  of  the  United  States  in  existence,  there  are  no  bank  notes 
which  maintain  the  same  value,  and  command  the  public  confi- 
dence, throughout  the  union.  You  create,  therefore,  an  inexorable 
necessity  for  the  use  of  government  drafts  as  a  medium  of  general 
circulation,  and  argue  from  a  state  of  things  when  no  such  necessity 
existed ! 

The  protestation  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  in  this  chamber,  the 
denunciations  of  its  opponents,  and  the  just  horror  which  the 
people  entertain  of  a  government  bank,  may  prompt  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  slowly  and  slyly,  to  lift  the  veil  which  masks  its 
true  features.  A  government  bank  may  not  suddenly  burst  upon 
D9,  but  there  it  is,  embodied  in  this  bill ;  and  it  is  not  the  least 
objection  to  the  measure  that  it  depends  upon  the  discretion  of  a 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  commencement 
of  its  operation  at  his  pleasure.  Let  the  reelection  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate  be  secured,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  bank  dis- 
closing its  genuine  character.     But,  thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a 
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day  of  reokonijig  ai  hajul  All  the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indi- 
caie  its  Lipprn;uli ;  uiid  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  ihe  year  of 
OUT  Lord  1^1  J  I  trust  that  the  long  account  of  the  abuses  and 
corru|nions  of  lb  id  administration,  in  which  this  measuie  will  be  a 
coiispicnuur^  iti^ni,  will  be  finally  and  for  ever  adjusted 

Mr.  Prc^^ideiiU  wlio  is  to  have  the  absolute  control  of  this  govern- 
ment  bunk  if  We  liave  sieen,  within  a  few  years  post,  a  modt 
exiriinriliniiry  p-nvLT  ai^scrtcd  and  exercised*  We  have  seen  in  a 
frLM^,  n^prrsriilativo,  republican  government,  the  power  claimed  by 
the  executive,  ;iijd  it  h  now  daily  enforced,  of  dismissing  all  officers 
of  the  f^o%TTiHuent  without  any  other  cause  than  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion.  No  uintler  what  may  be  the  merits  of  the  officer;  no 
matier  hnw  h^nf^  uiid  huw  faithfully  he  may  have  sensed  the  public; 
no  rnalli^r  what  sacriliccs  he  may  have  made;  no  matter  how 
incompetent,  frijm  iige  and  poverty,  he  may  be  to  gain  a  subsistenc^e 
for  liintiself  ajid  lUmily,  he  is  driven  out  to  indigence  and  want  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  differs  in  opinion  with  the  president 
on  the  5!ub-tre;t«nry,  or  some  other  of  the  various  experiments  upon 
the  prtis]>rrity  o(  \\\h  people.  But  this  is  not  all;  if  you  call  upon 
the  pri\-i<ir!U  Ui  i^late  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  in  any  par- 
tieiijar  instruici",  to  e\er(  i:?e  this  tremendous  power  of  dismission, 
wruppinLj  hiin^i'lf  up  in  all  the  dignity  and  arrogance  of  royal 
niriji^sly,  fie.  refiisr^s  tu  jissign  any  reason  whatever,  and  tells  you  it 
MiTiLnve  [    ih-it  vou   have  no  ri^ht  to  inlerroffate  him  as 
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ledress,  if  they  are  dismissed  without  cause,  they  become  his  pliant 
creatures,  and  feel  that  they  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey  his  will. 
Now,  sir,  put  this  government  bank  into  operation,  and  who  are 
to  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  its  operations?  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the 
register  and  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  and  the  receivers-general, 
and  so  forth ;  every  one  of  them  holding  his  office  at  the  pleasure 
and  mercy  of  the  president;  every  one  of  them,  perhaps,  depend- 
ing for  his  bread  upon  the  will  of  the  president ;  every  one  of 
them  taught,  by  sad  experience,  to  know  that  his  safest  course  is  to 
mould  his  opinions,  and  shape  his  conduct,  so  as  to  please  the 

President;  every  one  of  them  knowing  perfectly,  that,  if  dismissed, 
e  is  without  the  possibility  of  any  remedy  or  redress  whatever. 
In  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  this  government  bank  will  be 
the  mere  bank  of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates.  He  will  be 
tfie  president,  cashier^  and  teller.  Yes,  sir,  this  complete  subjec- 
tion of  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  government  to  the  will  of 
the  president,  will  make  him  sole  director,  president,  cashier,  and 
teller  of  this  government  bank.  The  so  much  dreaded  union  of 
the  purse  and  the  sword  will  at  last  be  consummated,  and  the 
usurpation,  by  which  the  public  deposits,  in  1837,  were  removed 
by  the  advancement  of  the  one,  and  the  removal  of  another  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  will  not  only  be  finally  legalized  and 
sanctioned,  but  the  enormity  of  the  danger  of  that  precedent  wnll 
be  transcended  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  President,  for  ten  long  years  we  have  been  warring  against 
the  alarming  growth  of  executive  power ;  but,  although  we  have 
been  occasionally  cheered,  it  has  been  constantly  advancing,  and 
never  receding.  You  may  talk  as  you  please  about  bank  expan- 
sions. There  has  been  no  pernicious  expansion  in  this  country 
like  that  of  executive  power ;  and,  unlike  the  operations  of  banks, 
this  power  never  has  any  periods  of  contraction.  You  may 
denounce,  as  you  please,  the  usurpations  of  congress.  There  has 
been  no  usurpation  but  that  of  the  executive,  which  has  been  both 
of  the  powers  of  other  coordinate  departments  of  this  government, 
and  upon  the  states.  There  scarcely  remains  any  power  in  this 
government  but  that  of  the  president  He  suggests,  originates, 
controls,  checks  every  thing.  The  insatiable  spirit  of  the  Stuarts, 
for  power  and  prerogative,  was  brought  upon  our  American  throne 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.  It  came  under  all  the  usual  false 
and  hypocritical  pretences  and  disguises,  of  love  of  the  people, 
desire  of  reform,  and  diffidence  of  power.  The  Scotch  dynasty 
still  continues.  We  have  had  Charles  the  first,  and  now  we  have 
Charles  the  second.  But  I  again  thank  God,  that  our  deliverance 
is  not  distant;  and  that,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1841,  a  great  and 
glorious  revolution,  without  blood  and  without  convulsion,  will  be 
achieved. 
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1840,  to  take  measures  to  promote  the 
tlM  United  States.  On  this  occasion,  i 
difi»mnt  states  of  the  union  attended,  i 
distinfuished  citizens,  particalarly  by  i 
WMlon,  at  Washington.  Mr.  Clay  b< 
miiltitiids,  to  which  he  responded  Sriel 


Mb.  Clay  commenced  by 
which  blew  almost  a  gale,  an( 
voice  of  the  immense  multitud 
was  to  be  heard  by  sach  a  thrc 
obeying  the  general  summon 
was  truly  grateful  for  the  hono 
he,  is  no  time  to  argue ;  the 
nation  has  already  pronounce 
advanced  guard.  A  revolutioi 
of  the  people,  will  be  achieved 
elected  president  of  the  United 

We  behold,  continued  Mr. 
manner,  the  ravages  brought 
tionary  administrations  of  the  | 
in  a  disturbed  country,  in  broki 
the  mutilation  of  thehigbest  c 
All  these  are  the  fruits  of  the 
revolution  which  has  been  in  p 
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hopes  with  yours,  my  heart  with  yours,  and  my  exertions  with 
your  exertions.  Our  enemies  hope  to  conquer  us,  but  they  are 
deluded,  and  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Mr.  Clay  then  alluded  most  happily,  and  amid  the  cheers  of  all 
around  him,  to  the  union  of  the  whigs.  We  are,  said  he,  all 
whigs,  we  are  all  Harrison  men.    We  are  united.   We  must  triumph. 

One  word  of  myself,  he  said,  referring  to  the  national  conven- 
tion which  met  at  Harrisburgh  in  December  last.  That  convention 
was  composed  of  as  enlightened  and  as  respectable  a  body  of  men 
as  were  ever  assembled  in  the  country.  They  met,  deliberated, 
and  after  a  full  and  impartial  deliberation,  decided  that  William 
Henry  Harrison  was  the  man  best  calculated  to  unite  the  whigs  of 
the  union  against  the  present  executive.  General  Harrison  was 
nominated,  and  cheerfully,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  I 
gave  my  hearty  concurrence  in  that  nomination.  From  that 
moment  to  the  present,  I  have  had  but  one  \knsh,  one  object,  one 
desire,  and  that  is,  to  secure  the  election  of  the  distinguished  citizen 
who  received  the  suffrages  of  the  convention. 

Allow  me  here  to  say,  continued  Mr.  Clay,  that  his  election 
is  certain.  This  I  say,  not  in  any  boasting  or  over  confident  sense, 
far  from  it.  But  I  feel  sure,  almost,  that  there  are  twenty  states 
who  will  give  their  votes  for  Harrison.  Do  not  the  glories  of  this 
day  authorize  the  anticipation  of  such  a  victory  ?  I  behold  before 
me  more  than  twenty  thousand  freemen,  and  is  it  anticipating  too 
moch  to  say  that  such  an  assembly  as  this  is  a  sign  ominous  of 
triumph. 

Mr.  Clay  then  warned  his  friends  of  two  great  errors  in  political 
warfare  —  too  much  confidence,  and  too  much  despondency.  Both 
were  to  be  feared.  There  should  bo  no  relaxation.  The  enemy 
were  yet  powerful  in  numbers,  and  strong  in  organization.  It 
became  the  whigs,  therefore,  to  abstain  from  no  laudable  exertion 
necessary  to  success.  Should  we  fail,  he  added,  should  Mr.  Van 
Buren  be  reelected,  which  calamity  God  avert,  though  he  would 
be  the  last  man  to  despair  of  the  republic,  he  believed  the  straggle 
of  restoring  the  country  to  its  former  glory  would  be  almost  a 
hopeless  one.  That  calamity,  however,  or  the  alternative,  was  left 
with  the  twenty  thousand  whigs  here  assembled. 

We  received  our  liberty,  said  Mr.  Clay,  in  conclusion,  from  our 
revolutionary  ancestors,  and  we  are  bound  in  all  honor,  to  transfer 
It  unimpaired  to  our  posterity.  The  breeze  which  this  day  blows 
from  the  right  quarter,  is  the  promise  of  that  popular  breeze  which 
will  defeat  our  adversaries,  and  make  William  Henry  Harrison 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 
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cast  by  the  accidents  of  human  life,  beyond  the  mountains  or 
beyond  the  ocean,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol,  or  in  the 
retreats  and  shades  of  private  life,  our  hearts  turn  with  an  irresist- 
ible instinct  to  the  cherished  spot  which  ushered  us  into  existence. 
And  we  dwell  with  delightful  associations  on  the  recollection  of  the 
streams  in  which,  during  our  boyish  days,  we  bathed,  the  fountains 
at  which  we  drank,  the  piny  fields,  the  hills  and  the  valleys  where 
we  sported,  and  the  friends  who  shared  these  enjoyments  with  us. 
Alas !  too  many  of  these  friends  of  mine  have  gone  whither  we 
roust  all  shortly  go,  and  the  presence  here  of  the  small  remnant  left 
behind,  attests  both  our  loss  and  our  early  attachment.  I  would 
greatly  prefer,  my  friends,  to  employ  the  time  which  this  visit  affords 
in  friendly  and  familiar  conversation  on  the  virtues  of  our  departed 
companions,  and  on  the  scenes  and  adventures  of  our  younger 
days;  but  the  expectation  which  prevails,  the  awful  stale  of  our 
beloved  country,  and  the  opportunities  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  its 
public  councils,  impose  on  me  the  obligation  of  touching  on  topics 
less  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  but  possessing  higher 
public  interest.  I  assure  you,  fellow-ciiizens,  however,  that  I  present 
myself  before  you  for  no  purpose  of  exciting  prejudices  or  inflaming 
passions,  but  to  speak  to  you  in  all  soberness  and  truth,  and  to 
testify  to  the  things  which  I  know,  or  the  convictions  which  T 
entertain,  as  an  ancient  friend,  who  has  lived  long,  and  whose 
career  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Throughout  an  arduous  life, 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  truth  and  the  good  of  our  country  the 
guides  of  my  public  conduct;  but  in  Hanover  county,  for  which  I 
cherish  sentiments  of  respect,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  above  all 
other  places,  would  I  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  I  did  not  sincerely 
and  truly  believe. 

Why  is  the  plough  deserted,  the  tools  of  the  mechanic  laid  aside, 
and  all  are  seen  rushing  to  gatherings  of  the  people  ?  What  occa- 
sions those  vast  and  unusual  assemblages,  which  we  behold  in 
every  state,  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood?  Why  those 
conventions  of  the  people,  at  a  common  centre,  from  all  the  extremi- 
ties of  this  vast  union,  to  consult  together  upon  the  sufTerings  of  the 
community,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  deliverance  ?  Why 
this  rabid  appetite  for  public  discussions?  What  is  the  solution 
of  the  phenomenon,  which  we  observe,  of  a  great  nation  agitated 
npon  its  whole  surface,  and  at  its  lowest  depths,  like  the  ocean  when 
convulsed  by  some  terrible  storm?  There  must  be  a  cause,  and 
no  ordinary  cause. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  in  the  most  memorable  document  that  ever 
issued  from  the  pen  of  man,  that  '  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed.' The  recent  history  of  our  people  furnishes  confirmation 
of  that  truth.     They  are  active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent ;  but  are 
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not  prone  to  make  groundless  complaints  against  pablic  servants. 
If  we  now  every  where  behold  them  in  motion,  it  is  becaase  they 
feel  that  the  grievances  under  which  they  are  writhing  can  be  no 
longer  tolerated.  They  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change, 
that  no  change  can  render  their  condition  worse,  and  that  any 
change  must  better  it.  This  is  the  judgment  to  which  they  have 
come;  this  the  brief  and  compendious  logic  which  we  daily  hear. 
They  know  th^  in  all  the  dispensations  ol  Providence,  they  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  and  grateful ;  and  if  they  had  not,  they  would 
be  borne  with  fortitude  and  resignation.  But  there  is  a  prevailing 
•  conviction  and  persuasion,  that,  in  the  administration  of  government, 
there  has  been  something  wrong,  radically  wrong,  and  that  the 
vessel  of  state  has  been  in  the  hands  of  selfish,  faithless,  and  unskil- 
ful pilots,  who  have  conducted  it  amidst  the  breakers. 

In  my  deliberate  opinion,  the  present  distressed  and  distracted 
state  of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  single  cause  of  the  action, 
the  encroachments,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  I  have  not  time  here  to  exhibit  and  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  instances  of  these,  as  they  have  occurred  in  succession, 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  They  have  been  again  and  again 
exposed,  on  other  more  lit  occasions.  But  I  have  thought  this 
a  proper  opportunity  to  point  out  the  enormity  of  the  pretensions, 

!>rinciples,  and  practices  of  that  department,  as  they  have  been, 
rom  lime  to  time,  disclosed,  in  these  late  years,  and  to  show  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  remark- 
able language  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  that  the  federal 
executive  had  an  awful  squinting  towards  monarchy.  Here,  in  the 
county  of  his  birth,  surrounded  by  sons,  some  of  whose  sires  with 
him  were  the  first  to  raise  their  arms  in  defence  of  American  liberty 
against  a  foreign  monarch,  is  an  appropriate  place  to  expose  the 
impending  danger  of  creating  a  domestic  monarch.  And  may  I 
not,  without  presumption,  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  warning  voice 
of  another,  although  far  humbler,  son  of  Hanover,  may  not  pass 
unheeded  ? 

The  late  president  of  the  United  States  advanced  certain  new 
and  alarming  pretensions  for  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  the  effect  of  which,  if  established  and  recognised  by 
the  people,  must  inevitably  convert  it  into  a  monarchy.  The  first 
of  these,  and  it  was  a  favorite  principle  with  him,  was,  that  the 
executive  department  should  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  By  this 
principle  of  unity,  he  meant  and  intended,  that  all  the  executive 
officers  of  government  should  he  bound  to  obey  the  commands  and 
execute  the  orders  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  should  be  amenable  to  him,  and  he  be  responsible  for  them* 
Prior  to  his  administration,  it  had  been  considered  that  they  were 
bound  to  observe  and  obey  the  constitution  and  laws,  subject  only 
to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  president,  and  responsible  by 
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impeacbment,  and  to  the  tribunals  of  justice,  for  injuries  inflicted 
on  private  citizens. 

But  the  annunciation  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  principle 
was  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  president  Jackson ;  it 
was  essential  that  the  subjection  to  his  wUl,  which  was  its  object, 
should  be  secured  by  some  adequate  sanction.  That  he  sought  to 
effect  by  an  extension  of  another  principle,  that  of  dismission  from 
office,  beyond  all  precedent,  and  to  cases  and  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  furnished  just  grounds  of  his  impeachment, 
according  to  the  solemn  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  first  congress,  under  the  present  constitution. 

Now,  if  the  whole  official  corps,  subordinate  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  are  made  to  know  and  to  feel  that  they  hold 
their  respective  offices  by  the  tenure  of  conformity  and  obedience 
to  his  will,  it  is  manifest,'  that  they  must  look  to  that  will,  and  not 
to  the  constitution  and  laws,  as  the  guide  of  their  official  conduct 
The  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  love  and  emoluments  of  office, 
perhaps  the  bread  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families,  would 
make  this  result  absolutely  certain. 

The  development  of  this  new  character  to  the  power  of  dismis- 
sion, would  have  fallen  short  of  the  aims  in  view,  without  the 
exercise  of  it  were  held  to  be  a  prerogative,  for  which  the  president 
was  to  be  wholly  irresponsible.  If  he  were  compelled  to  expose 
the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  he  acted,  in  dismissals  from 
office,  the  apprehension  of  public  censure  would  temper  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  power,  and  throw  some  protection  around 
the  subordinate  officer.  Hence  the  new  and  monstrous  pretension 
has  been  advanced,  that,  although  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  is 
necessary  by  the  constitution,  to  the  confirmation  of  an  appoint- 
ment, the  president  may  subsequently  dismiss  the  person  appointed, 
not  only  without  communicating  the  grounds  on  which  he  has 
acted  to  the  senate,  but  without  any  such  communication  to  the 
people  themselves,  for  whose  benefit  all  offices  are  created !  And 
so  bold  and  daring  has  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
become,  that  one  of  its  cabinet  ministers,  himself  a  subordinate 
officer,  has  contemptuously  refused,  to  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  to  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  dismiss  from  office  persons  acting  as  deputy  postmasters  in  his 
department ! 

As  to  the  gratuitous  assumption,  by  president  Jackson,  of  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  subordinate  t^xecutive  officers,  it  is  the  merest 
mockery  that  was  ever  put  forth.  They  will  escape  punishment 
by  pleading  his  orders,  and  he,  by  alleging  the  hardship  of  being 
punished,  not  for  his  own  acts,  but  for  theirs.  We  have  a  practical 
exposition  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
militia.  The  secretary  of  war  comes  out  to  screen  the  president, 
by  testifying  that  he  never  saw  what  he  strongly  recommended; 
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To  complete  this  executive 
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treasury,  without  the  concurrence  and  signature  of  the  secretary, 
the  treasurer,  the  register,  and  the  comptroller.  But  are  not  all 
these  pretended  securities  idle  and  unavaUing  forms  ?  We  have 
seen,  that  by  the  operation  of  the  irresponsible  power  of  dismission, 
all  those  officers  are  reduced  to  mere  automata,  absolutely  subjected 
to  the  will  of  the  president  What  resistance  would  any  of  them 
make,  with  the  penalty  of  dismission  suspended  over  their  heads, 
to  any  orders  of  the  president,  to  pour  out  the  treasure  of  the 
United  States,  whether  an  act  of  appropriation  existed  or  not  ?  Do 
not  mock  us  with  the  vain  assurance  of  the  honor  and  probity  of  a 
president,  nor  remind  us  of  the  confidence  which  we  ought  to 
repose  in  his  imagined  virtues.  The  pervading  principles  of  our 
system  of  governments  —  of  all  free  government — is  not  merely 
the  possibility,  but  the  absolute  certainty  of  infidelity  and  treachery, 
with  even  the  highest  functionary  of  the  state ;  and  hence  all  the 
restrictions,  securities,  and  guarantees,  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  or  the  sad  experience  of  history  had  inculcated,  have  been 
devised  and  thrown  around  the  chief  magistrate. 

Here,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  let  us  pause  and  contemplate 
this  stupendous  structure  of  executive  machinery  and  despotism, 
which  has  been  reared  in  our  young  republic.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  government  is  a  unit ;  throughout  all  its  arteries  and 
veins,  there  is  to  be  but  one  heart,  one  head,  one  will.  The  num- 
ber of  the  subordinate  executive  officers  and  dependents  in  the 
United  States  has  been  estimated,  in  an  official  report,  founded 
on  public  documents,  made  by  a  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun,)  at  one  hundred  thousand.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
all  of  them,  wherever  they  are  situated,  are  bound  implicitly  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  president.  And  absolute  obedience  to  his 
will  is  secured  and  enforced,  by  the  power  of  dismissing  them,  at 
his  pleasure,  from  their  respective  places.  To  make  this  terrible 
power  of  dismission  more  certain  and  efficacious,  its  exercise  is 
covered  up  in  mysterious  secrecy,  without  exposure,  without  the 
smallest  responsibility.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  executed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  president 
understands  them,  although  that  sense  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
understanding  of  every  other  man  in  the  United  States.  It  follows, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  principles  deduced  by  the 
president  from  the  constitutional  injunction  as  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  that,  if  an  act  of  congress  be  passed,  in  his  opinion^ 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  or  if  a  decision  be  pronounced  by  the 
courts,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  constitution  f)T  the  laws,  that 
act  or  that  decision  the  president  is  not  obliged  to  enforce,  and  he 
could  not  cause  it  to  be  enforced,  without  a  violation,  as  is  pre- 
tended, of  his  official  oath.  Candor  requires  the  admission  that 
the  principle  has  not  yet  been  pushed  in  practice  in  these  cases ; 
bat  it  manifestly  comprehends  them ;  and  who  doubts  that,  if  the 
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spirit  of  usurpation  is  not  arrested  and  rebuked,  they  will  be  finally 
reached  ?  The  march  of  power  is  ever  onward.  As  times  and 
seasons  admonished,  it  openly  and  boldly,  in  broad  day,  makes  its 
progress ;  or,  if  alarm  be  excited  by  the  enormity  of  its  pretensions, 
it  silently  and  secretly,  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  steals  its  devious 
way.  It  now  storms  and  mounts  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress  of 
liberty;  it  now  saps  and  undermines  its  foundations.  Finally,  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy  being  already  in  the  president, 
and  having  acquired  a  perfect  control  over  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  consummated  that  frightful  union  of  purse 
and  sword,  so  long,  so  much,  so  earnestly  deprecated  by  all  true 
lovers  of  civil  liberty.  And  our  present  chief  magistrate  stands 
solemnly  and  voluntarily  pledged,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  worid, 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps,  and  carry  out  the  measures  and  the  prin- 
ciples, of  his  illustrious  predecessor! 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  but  one  power,  one 
control,  one  will,  in  the  state.  All  is  concentrated  in  the  president 
He  directs,  orders,  commands,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  state. 
Through  the  official  agencies,  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and 
absolutely  subjected  to  his  will,  he  executes,  according  to  his 
pleasure  or  caprice,  the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
has  been  absorbed  and  engrossed  by  him.  And  one  sole  wiD 
predominates  in,  and  animates  the  whole  of,  this  vast  community. 
If  this  be  not  practical  despotism,  I  am  incapable  of  conceiving  or 
defining  it.  Names  are  nothing.  The  existence  or  non-existence 
of  arbitrary  government  does  not  depend  upon  the  title  or  denom- 
ination bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the  state,  but  upon  the  quantum 
of  power  which  he  possesses  and  wields.  Autocrat,  sultan,  emperor, 
dictator,  king,  doge,  president,  are  all  mere  names,  in  which  the 
power  respectively  possessed  by  them  is  not  to  be  found,  but  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  constitution,  or  the  established  usages  and 
practices,  of  the  several  states  which  they  govern  and  control.  If 
the  autocrat  of  Russia  were  called  president  of  all  the  Russias,  the 
adlual  power  remaining  unchanged,  his  authority,  under  his  new 
denomination,  would  continue  undiminished*;  and  if  the  president 
of  the  United  States  were  to  receive  the  title  of  autocrat  of  the 
United  States,  the  amount  of  his  authority  would  not  be  increased, 
without  an  alteration  of  the  constitution. 

General  Jackson  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reaper,  carrying  a  wide 
row,  but  he  did  not  gather  the  whole  harvest ;  he  left  some 
gleanings  to  his  faithful  successor,  and  he  seems  resolved  to  sweep 
clean  the  field  of  power.  The  duty  of  inculcating  on  the  official 
corps  the  active  exertion  of  their  personal  and  official  influence, 
was  left  by  him  to  be  enforced  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  all  popular 
elections.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  official  corps  was  bound 
implicitly  to  obey  the  will  of  the  president.  It  was  not  sufficient 
that  this  obedience  was  coerced  by  the  tremendons  power  <A 
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dismission.  It  soon  became  apparent,  that  this  corps  might  be 
beneficialiy  employed,  to  promote,  in  other  matters  than  the  business 
of  their  omces,  the  views  and  interest  of  the  president  and  his  party. 
They  are  far  more  efficient  than  any  standing  army  of  equal 
numbers.  A  standing  army  would  be  separated,  and  stand  out 
itom  the  people,  would  be  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion ; 
and,  being  always  in  corps,  or  in  detachments,  could  exert  no 
influence  on  popular  elections.  But  the  official  corps  is  dispersed 
throughout  the  country,  in  every  town,  village,  and  city,  mixing 
with  the  people,  attending  their  meetings  and  conventions,  becom- 
ing chairmen  and  members  of  committees,  and  urging  and 
stimulating  partisans  to  active  and  vigorous  exertion.  Acting  in 
concert,  and,  throughout  the  whole  union,  obeying  orders  issued 
from  the  centre,  their  influence,  aided  by  executive  patronage,  by 
the  post-office  department,  and  all  the  vast  other  means  of  the 
eKecutive,  is  almost  irresistible. 

To  correct  this  procedure,  and  to  restrain  the  subordinates  of  the 
executive  from  all  interference  with  popular  elections,  my  colleague, 
(Mr.  Crittenden,)  now  present,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  senate.  He 
had  the  weight  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opiifion,  who  issued  a  circular  to 
restrain  federal  officers  from  intermeddling  in  popular  elections.  He 
had  before  him  the  British  example,  according  to  which,  place-men 
and  pensioners  were  not  only  forbidden  to  interfere,  but  were  not, 
some  of  them,  even  allowed  to  vote  at  popular  elections.  But  his 
bill  left  them  free  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  prohibiting  only 
the  use  of  their  official  influence.  And  how  was  this  bill  received 
iB  the  senate?  Passed,  by  those  who  profess  to  admire  the 
character,  and  to  pursue  the  principles  'of  Mr.  Jefferson  ?  No  such 
thing.  It  was  denounced  as  a  sedition  bill.  And  the  just  odium 
of  that  sedition  bill,  which  was  intended  to  protect  office-holders 
against  the  people,  was  successfully  used  to  defeat  a  measure  of 
protection  of  the  people  against  the  office-liolders !  Not  only  were 
they  left  unrestrained,  but  they  were  urged  and  stimulated  by  an 
official  report,  to  employ  their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, at  the  elections  of  the  people. 

Hitherto,  the  army  and  the  navy  have  remained  unaffected  by 
the  power  of  dismission,  and  they  have  not  been  called  into  the 
political  service  of  the  executive.  But  no  attentive  observer  of  the 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the  men  in  power  could  fail  to  see 
that  the  day  was  not  distant,  when  they,  too,  would  be  required  to 
perform  the  partisan  offices  of  the  president  Accordingly,  the 
process  of  converting  them  into  executive  instruments  has  com- 
menced in  a  court-martial  assembled  at  Baltimore.  Two  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  United  Slates  have  been  there  put  upon  their 
solemn  trial,  on  the  charge  of  prejudicing  the  democratic  party,  by 
making  purchases  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  from  members  of  the 
whig  party!     It  is  not  pretended  that  the  United  States  were 
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eiili«^lilc'ii<'(l  world,  of  the  chi( 
ex('ciilin<i[  llir  orders  of  a  sclf-ci 
bosom  of  the  state;  and,  upon  si 
a  military  tril>imal,  i^allanl  m(»n, 
of  the  honor  and  the  interest  of 
eagles  in  the  presence  of  an  ene 

But  the  army  and  navy  are 
too  patriotic  to  subsen'c  all  th* 
Hence,  the  recent  proposition 
recommended  by  the  president, 
of  the  militia,  to  create  a  staifdii 
men,  an  amount  which  no  cone 
make  necessary.      It  is  not  m} 
examination  ot  that  alanning  : 
executive  department  of  the  fe 
excited  a  burst  of  general  inc 
disapprobation  of  it  been  more  c 
ancient  and  venerable  commonv 

The  monstrous  project  may 
proposes  to  create  the  force  by  b 
line,  expunging  the  boundaries 
confluent  miuss,  to  be  subsequcn 
alienates  the  militia  from  its  nati 
the  authority  and  command  ai 
officers,  appointed  by  the  slates, 
president,  authorises  him  to  ca 
violation  of  the  constitution,  an(; 
remote  and  distant  places,  at  h 
warranted  by  the  constitution  ! 
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war.  All  entertain  the  opinion,  that  it  is  important  to  train  the 
militia,  and  render  it  effective ;  and  it  will  be  insisted,  in  the 
contingency  mentioned,  that  the  people  have  demonstrated  that 
they  approve  of  that  specific  plan.  There  is  more  iseason  to 
apprehend  such  a  consequence,  from  the  fact  that  a  committee  of 
the  senate,  to  which  this  subject  was  referred,  instead  of  denouncing 
the  scheme  as  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous  to  liberty,  presented 
a  labored  apologetic  report,  and  the  administration  majority  in  that 
body  ordered  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  apology  to  be  printed, 
for  circulation  among  the  people.  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying, 
that  one  administration  senator  had  the  manly  independence  to 
denounce,  in  his  place,  the  project  as  unconstitutional.  That 
senator  was  from  your  own  state. 

I  have  thus,  fellow-citizens,  exhibited  to  you  a  true  and  faithful 
picture  of  executive  power,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  and  expanded 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  as  it  has  been  proposed  further  to 
extend  it  It  overshadows  every  other  branch  of  the  government 
The  source  of  legislative  power  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
capitol,  but  in  the  palace  of  the  president  In  assuming  to  be  a 
part  of  the  legislative  power,  as  the  president  recently  did,  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  actual  fact  if  he 
had  alleged  tlifctt  he  was  the  sole  legislative  power  of  the  union.  How 
is  it  possible  for  public  liberty  to  be  preserved,  and  the  constitutional 
distributions  of  power,  among  the  departments  of  government,  to 
be  maintained,  unless  the  executive  career  be  checked  and 
restrained  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  two  securities  exist ;  first,  that  the  presiden- 
tial term  is  of  short  duration ;  and,  second,  the  elective  franchise. 
But  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  whether  a  depository  of  power 
be  arbitrary  or  compatible  with  liberty,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
duration  of  the  official  term,  but  upon  the  amount  of  power 
invested.  The  dictatorship  in  Rome,  was  an  office  of  brief 
existence,  generally  shorter  than  the  presidential  term.  Whether 
the  elective  franchise  be  an  adequate  security  or  not,  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved  next  November.  I  hope  and  believe  it  yet  is.  But  if 
Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  reelected,  the  power  already  acquired 
by  the  executive  be  retained,  and  that  which  is  in  progress  be  added 
to  that  department,  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  there  will  be 
no  hope  remaining  for  the  continuance  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country. 

And  yet  the  partisans  of  this  tremendous  executive  power 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  democrats,  and  bestow  upon  us, 
who  are  opposed  to  it,  the  denomination  of  federalists !  In  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  there  are  five  gentlemen  who  were 
members  of  the  federal  party,  and  four  of  them  have  been  suddenly 
transformed  into  democrats,  and  are  now  warm  supporters  of  this 
administration,  whilst  I,  who  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  my  humble 
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labiliilrs  1(1  nmiisi*  ilic  nation  to  a  vindicatian  of  its  insulted  honoTi 
antl  its  vii^ult^tl  rit^iilSj  and  lo  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  ihR  war 
a^aiji-il  (rn^ii!  nriuiiu,  to  which  ihey  were  violently  opposed,  find 
my^t'lf.  by  ;t  son  oi  tna^qcal  iuilueiice,  converted  into  a  federalist! 
Tlu'  <m]y  Armriran  citixt-n  that  I  ever  met  with,  who  waa  an 
avnwrd  iiioiian  liisi,  wa^  a  supporter  of  the  admioistmtion  of 
gf'Ucmi  Jat'ksoji ;  mid  )il^  acknowledged  to  me,  that  hii  mative  was 
to  hrini^f  hIhuK  \\u^  system  of  monarchy,  which  his  judgment 
jirrfrrr(Hl. 

U'liiTf  w<'ri'  o^her  points  of  ditrercnce  between  the  federalists 

laiiil   tla^  dottioi nliv'j  or  rather  republican   parly,  of  1798,  but  the 

great,  IrndidL:,  pronrinunl  dit^crimi nation  between  them,  related  to 

\\hr  (►fin>^li!Mli<ia  nl   llie  execulrve  department  of  ihe  governmentr 

The  frdt Tal I ?ils  believed  ihatj  in  its  siruclure,  it  waa  tCKi  weak,  and 

I  was  ill  (l;mL:i'r  oi'  brin^^  i^nir^hcd  by  the  preponderating  weight  of  the 

Iririslativt-  hnuirh-     Hence  they  rallied  around  the  executive,  and 

soui:h(  Ur  fr'ivo  In  it  !7irength  and  energy.     A  strong  government,  an 

H^ai. TLjiiie  r\reuiivi*  was,  among  them,  the  conimon  language  and 

flir  L'n^fLt  ohjt^cl  of  ibnt  day,     Tl^e  re]>ublieans,  on    the   contrary, 

hirlirvf'd  ilial  ilir  i-rni  diinirvr  lay  on  tlir  side  of  ihe  executive  j  that, 

llniviuL!  a  roiilinnotis  and  nninlerrnpled  exirrteneCj  it  was  always  on 

Ith'*  fdiTlj  ready  lo  lirlriid  the  power  k  hnd,  and  prompt  in  acquiring 

I  more;  :i\m]  ihut  llir  i-vprrH^iiee  of  hlsiriry  dtMimnritraled  that  it  was 
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piesident  says  it  is  wise  and  salutary.  The  democracy  say  it  is 
wise  and  salutary. 

The  whigs  of  1840  stand  where  the  republicans  of  1798  stood, 
and  where  the  whigs  of  the  revolution  were,  battling  for  liberty, 
for  the  people,  for  free  institutions,  against  power,  against  corrup- 
tion, against  executive  encroachments,  against  monarchy. 

We  are  reproached  with  struggling  for  offices  and  their  emolu- 
ments. If  we  acted  on  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  principle 
of  our  opponents,  '  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors,'  we  should 
indeed  be  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  people.  •  No !  fellow- 
citizens  ;  higher,  nobler,  more  patriotic  motives  actuate  the  whig 
party.  Their  object  is  the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  the  pre- 
servation of  liberty,  and  rescue  of  the  country.  If  they  were 
governed  by  the  sordid  and  selfish  motives  acted  upon  by  their 
opponents,  and  unjustly  imputed  to  them,  to  acquire  office  and 
emolument,  they  have  only  to  change  their  names,  and  enter  the 
presidential  palace.  The  gate  is  always  wide  open,  and  the  path 
is  no  narrow,  one  which  leads  through  it  The  last  comer,  too, 
often  fares  best. 

On  a  resurvey  of  the  few  past  years  we  behold  enough  to 
sicken  and  sadden  the  hearts  of  true  patriots.  Executive  encroach- 
ment has  quickly  followed  upon  executive  encroachment ;  persons 
honored  by  public  confidence,  and  from  whom  nothing  but  grateful 
and  parental  measures  should  have  flowed,  have  inflicted  stunning 
blow  after  blow,  in  such  rapid  succession,  that,  before  the  people 
could  recover  from  the  reeling  effects  of  one,  another  has  fallen 
heavily  upon  them.  Had  either  of  various  instances  of  executive 
misrule  stood  out  separate  and  alone,  so  that  its  enormity  might 
have  been  seen  and  dwelt  upon  with  composure,  the  condemnation 
of  the  executive  would  have  long  since  been  pronounced ;  but  it 
has  hitherto  found  safety  and  impunity  in  the  bewildering  effects 
of  the  multitude  of  its  misdeeds.  The  nation  has  been  in  the 
condition  of  a  man  who,  having  gone  to  bed  after  his  barn  has 
been  consumed  by  fire,  is  aroused  in  the  morning  to  witness  his 
dwelling-house  wrapped  in  flames.  So  bold  and  presumptuous  had 
the  executive  become,  that,  penetrating  in  its  influence  the  hall  of  a 
coordinate  branch  of  the  government,  by  means  of  a  submissive 
or  instructed  majority  of  the  senate,  it  has  caused  a  record  of  the 
country  to  be  effaced  and  expunged,  the  inviolability  of  which  was 
guarantied  by  a  solemn  injunction  of  the  constitution !  And  that 
memorable  and  scandalous  scene  was  enacted  only  because  the 
oflFensive  record  contained  an  expression  of  disapprobation  of  an 
executive  proceeding. 

If  this  state  of  things  were  to  remain  —  if  the  progress  of  exec- 
utive usurpation  were  to  continue  unchecked,  hopeless  despair 
would  seize  the  public  mind,  or  the  people  would  be  goaded  to 
acts  of  open  and  violent  resistance.     But,  thank  God,  the  power 
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spefches    of    henby    clay- 


lof  \hr  \nci^n]cn\,  jVnrfiU  nmi  rapid  as  ita  strides  have  been,  is  not 
\t/ii  lou  ^rrM  I'or  t!u^  ])o\ver  of  the  elective  fraiichbe;  and  a  bright 
land  ^jurioiis  pru^prt'l,  in  the  election  of  William  Henry  Hamson^ 
hvAs  ti|>riu'(l  npnii  ihf:  eounlry.  The  necessity  of  a  change  of 
Irnlrr,^  lin?i  dcrpiy  fx'iK^lraled  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  we  eveiy 
IwliiTt'  hrhold  chirring  manifestations  of  tha!  happy  e%^ent  The 
Ifarl  of  Uh  vU'vUiHX  iiloae,  without  reference  to  the  measures  of  his 
ladniiriI>ii'utioni  will  powerfully  contribute  lo  the  security  and  hapi- 
Ipiin.  >^  of  tlir  |irn[>lr'.  1 1  wiJl  bring  apsuranee  of  the  cessation  of 
lihfit  Inn^^  siTirs  ii|  diHtisirons  experiments  which  have  bo  greatly 
lalllirrrd  iIjc  penplt\  t'oiifidence  will  immediately  revive,  credit 
IIh'  restored,  aclivr  l>nj>ine&5  will  return,  prices  of  products  will  rise; 

I  a  mi  \hv  pciiplc  will  feci  and  know  that,  instead  of  their  servants 
Ibr'ing  orcujiit  d  ill  devij^ing  measures  for  their  ruin  and  destruction, 
Itln-y  will  bo  a^isidunusly  employed  in  promoting  their  welfare  and 
|pruri[UTiiy, 

tint  L^nLv  I*  imd  Ht^rion.s  measures  vnWy  unquestionably,  early  and 
laiixion^ly  conmiaiid  the  earnest  attention  of  the  new  administration. 

II  Itave  no  millinrily  to  nimoiince,  and  do  not  pretend  to  announce 
Itlie  purposes  nf  tlic  new  president.  I  liave  no  knowledge  of  thera^ 
loMi^T  diim  tlial  which  is  tictr^i^ible  to  every  citizen.  In  what  I 
Ishull  ,sriy  nz^  ro  ihi^  rmirse  of  a  new  administnUion,  therefore,  I 
IfufMii  to  i^\])n^s^  niy  own  t^i  nlimcnts,  tn  ^}>c:>k  for  myself,  without 
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charioteer,  with  frightful  impetuosity,  has  been  greatly  jarred  and 
jolted,  and  it  needs  careful  examination  and  a  thorough  repair. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
government  itself,  and  especially  of  the  executive  branch,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  either  by  amendments  of  the  constitution,  when  they 
are  necessary,  or  by  remedial  legislation,  when  the  object  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  congress,  there  should  be. 

First,  a  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  after  a  service  of  one  term. 

Much  observation  and  deliberate  reflection  have  satisfied  me 
that  too  much  of  the  time,  the  thoughts,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
incumbent,  are  occupied,  during  his  first  term,  in  securing  his 
reelection.  The  public  business,  consequently,  sullers ;  and  meas- 
ures are  proposed  or  executed  with  less  regard  to  the  general 
Srosperity  than  to  their  influence  upon  the  approaching  election, 
f  the  limitation  to  one  term  existed,  the  president  would  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties;  and  he 
would  endeavor  to  signalize  his  administration  by  the  beneficence 
and  wisdom  of  its  measures. 

Secondly,  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and 
be  subjected  to  further  limitations  and  qualifications.  Although 
a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  proportion  of  all  the  acts  of  congress 
passed  at  the  short  session  of  congress,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  government,  were  passed  within  the  three  last  days  of  the 
session,  and  when,  of  course,  the  president  for  the  time  being  had 
not  the  ten  days  for  consideration,  allowed  by  the  constitution, 
president  Jackson,  availing  himself  of  that  allowance,  has  failed 
to  return  important  bills.  When  not  returned  by  the  president, 
within  the  ten  days,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  laws  or  not 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  next  congress  cannot  act  upon  them  by 
deciding  whether  or  not  they  shall  become  laws,  the  president's 
objections  notwithstanding.     All  this  ought  to  be  provided  for. 

At  present,  a  bill,  returned  by  the  president,  can  only  become  a 
law  by  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
house.  I  think  if  congress  passes  a  bill  after  discusaiQjlt|and 
consideration,  and,  after  weighing  the  objections  of  the  piSKaent, 
still  believes  it  ought  to  pass,  it  should  become  a  law  provided  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  house  concur  in  its  passage. 
If  the  weight  of  his  argument,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence 
conjointly,  cannot  prevail  on  a  majority,  against  their  previous 
convictions,  in  my  opinion,  the  bill  ought  not  to  be  arrested.  Such 
is  the  provision  of  the  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states,  and 
that  of  Kentucky  among  them. 

Tliirdly,  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  should  be  restricted^ 
and  the  exercise  of  it  be  rendered  responsible. 

The  constitutional  concurrence  r'  the  senate  is  necessary  to  the 
oonfirmation  of  all  important  appointments ;  but,  without  consult- 
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Ing  the  senate,  without  any  other  moUve  ihan  resf^mmeDt  cf 
caprice,  the  president  may  ilismisa^  ut  Im  K>b  jikasun*,  an  ofiieet 
created  by  the  joint  action  of  himself  and  the  senate.  The  pmc- 
tical  effect  ia^  to  nullify  the  agency  of  the  f^^nate.  There  may  be, 
oceasionally,  cases  in  which  the  public  imcreet  nctittirea  an  imme- 
diaie  dismission  without  wailing  for  the  assembling  of  the  senate; 
but,  in  all  such  cases,  the  president  should  be  bound  to  comnitiiii' 
caie  fully  tin*  t^ rounds  and  motives  of  tht^  diMrnis^^oii*  The  power 
would  be  thus  rendered  respoasible.  Without  il,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  is  utterly  repugnant  to  free  iniititutions,  the  hnsh  of 
which,  is  perfect  rctsponsibiliiy,  and  dangeroui*  lo  the  public  liberry, 
as  has  been  already  shown* 

Fourthly,  the  control  over  the  treastiry  of  the  tJnited  States, 
3bonld  be  coniided  and  confined  exclusively  to  congress  ;  and  all 
autliority  of  the  president  over  it,  by  rnenns  of  dismLssing  the 
^etTetary  of  the  treasury,  or  other  per«ons  having  the  iirtmediati; 
charge  of  It,  be  rigorously  precluded. 

You  have  heard  niuchj  frllow-ciUzens,  of  the  dWofce  of  basiEa 
and  government  After  crippling  th^^m  and  impairing  their  utility, 
the  executive  and  iis  partisans  have  sytiteinutjcally  denounced 
ihem.  The  executive  and  the  country,  were  warned  again  and 
igain  of  the  fatal  course  that  has  been  pursued;  but  the  executive 
fievertheles^  persevered,  eointneneing  by  praisings  and  ending  by 
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dent,  but  in  these  more  degenerate  times,  it  is  necessary,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  to  give  the  principle  greater  extent 

These  are  the  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  character  of 
the  government  itself,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  the  people,  and  of  a  new  administration. 
There  are  others,  of  an  administrative  nature,  which  require  prompt 
and  careful  consideration. 

First,  the  currency  of  the  country,  its  stability  and  uniform  value, 
and,  as  intimately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  it,  the  insurance 
of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  fiscal  services,  necessary  to  the 
government,  should  be  maintained  and  secured  by  exercising  all 
the  powers  requisite  to  those  objects  with  which  congress  is  consti- 
tutionally invested.  These  are  the  great  ends  to  be  aimed  at;  the 
means  are  of  subordinate  importance.  Whether  these  ends,  indis- 
pensable to  the  well  being  of  both  the  people  and  the  government, 
are  to  be  attained  by  sound  and  safe  state  banks,  carefully  selected, 
and  properly  distributed,  or  by  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States, 
with  such  limitations,  conditions,  and  restrictions,  as  have  been 
indicated  by  experience,  should  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

Candor  and  truth  require  me  to  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  whilst 
banks  continue  to  exist  in  the  country,  the  services  of  a  bank  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with.  I  think  that 
the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  is  a  settled  question ;  settled  by 
Washington  and  by  Madison,  by  the  people,  by  forty  years'  acqui- 
escence, by  the  judiciary,  and  by  both  of  the  great  parties  which 
so  long  held  sway  in  this  country.  I  know  and  I  respect  the  contrary 
opinion,  which  is  entertained  in  this  state.  But,  in  my  deliberate 
view  of  the  matter,  the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  being  settled, 
and  being  a  necessary  and  proper  power,  the  only  question  is,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  its  exercise.  And  on  questions  of  mere 
expediency,  public  opinion  ought  to  have  a  controlling  influence. 
Without  banks,  I  believe  we  cannot  have  a  sufficient  currency ; 
without  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  I  fear  we  cannot  have  a  sound 
currency.  But  it  is  the  ewrf,  that  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  currency, 
and  a  faithful  execution  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  government,  that 
should  engage  the  dispassionate  and  candid  consideration  of  the 
whole  community.  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  which  has  any  magical  charm,  or  to  which  any 
one  need  be  wedded.  It  is  to  secure  certain  great  objects,  w^ithout 
which  society  cannot  prosper;  and  if,  contrary  to  my  apprehension, 
these  objects  can  be  accomplished  by  dispensing  with  the  agency 
of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  employing  that  of  state  banks. 
all  ought  to  rejoice,  and  heartily  acquiesce,  and  none  would  more 
than  I  should. 

Second,  that  the  public  lands,  in  conformity  with  the  trusts 
oieated  expressly,  or  by  just  implication,  on  their  acquisition,  be 
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dminUtmvl  ii)  a  spirit  of  libenility  towards  the  new  states  and 

:errik>ri*'H,  an<l  \ii  ti  spirit  *>f  justice  lowarda  all  the  states. 

Thr  laral  hill  wliiuh  was  lejected  by  president  Jacksont 
ik1  aei:*  iif  oft'usicJiULl  legislation,  wilt  accomplish  both  these 
bjt'LMs.  i  n'i^ni  ihsu  the  time  does  not  admit  of  my  exposing 
ere  llu*  m-rariuus  jiluii^  and  purposes  of  the  admin istrdtiou  as  to 

|lii-v  vast  nalioifiil  rrsniufi'.  That,  like  every  other  great  interest  of 
hr  eoarilrv,  in  adiniairilered  with  ihe  sole  view  of  the  effect  upon 

Ihe  iiiitTL'.-^i!:i  u(  i!m^  party  in  power  A  bill  has  pas&ed  the  senate, 
rid  is  now  pradjjii:  ijeforc  the  house,  according  to  which,  forty 
lullinasi  uf  dnllurs  are  stricken  from  the  real  value  of  a  certain 
joriinu  of  the  [lublie  land^  by  a  short  process;  and  a  citixen  of 

jV'iri^'iuia,  n.-^^idiiii^'  an  the  southwest  side  of  the  Ohio,  is  not  allowed 
o  jiiin  luiM'  lujid-^  as  cheap  by  half  a  dollar  per  acre,  as  a  citizeji 
iviitL^  on  ihf  M(trT]i\vi':^t  side  of  thai  river.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
^xpnssiiiLT  Tity  tmiv  iffioa,  that  the  whole  public  domain  ia  gone 
[  Mr.  V'du  Jlunai  ije  rculeeled, 

Tliirfl,  I  hilt  Ihe  poliey  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  produe* 

imi  uf  Amt-rieaii  intliif^lry,  entering  into  competition  with  the  rival 

)nHhit'iHaie  (tf  ii>rv'\i:i\  iadastry,  be  adhered  to  and  maintained  on 

'ir  IkisIt^  uf  ihi'   j>riaiiplr?^  and   in  ihe  spirit  of  the  compromise  of 

larrh,  ]Ki:i 

Hr<ilr*"tioij  and  natinnal  indrpendptice  arc,  in  my  opinion, 
<IfaUiral  ;nid  syitLinvmoiis.     'V\]v  priut'lplt;  pf  abandonment  of  the 
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what  it  rightfully  possesses,  both  the  power  to  ascertain  the  true 
value  of  the  thing  which  it  taxes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  that  tax. 

Fourth,  that  a  strict  and  wise  economy,  in  the  disbursement  of 
the  public  money,  be  steadily  enforced ;  and  that,  to  that  end,  all 
useless  establishments,  all  unnecessary  offices  and  places,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  all  extravagance,  either  in  the  collection  or 
expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  be  abolished  and  repressed. 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  details  in  the  application  of  this 
principle.  I  will  say  that  a  pruning-knife,  long,  broad,  and  sharp, 
should  be  applied  to  every  department  of  the  government.  There 
is  abundant  scope  for  honest  and  skilful  surgery.  The  annual 
expenditure  may,  in  reasonable  time,  be  brought  down  from  its 
present  amount  of  about  forty  millions,  to  nearly  one  third  of 
that  sum. 

Fifth,  the  several  states  have  made  such  great  and  gratifying  pro- 
gress in  their  respective  systems  of  internal  improvement,  and  have 
been  so  aided  by  the  distribution  under  the  deposit  act,  that,  in  future, 
the  erection  of  new  roads  and  canals  should  be  left  to  them,  with 
such  further  aid  only  from  the  general  government,  as  they  would 
derive  from  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  under  that  act,  from 
an  absolute  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  congress  to  call  upon 
them  to  refund  the  previous  instalments,  and  from  their  equal  and 
just  quotas,  to  be  received  by  a  future  distribution  of  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

And,  sixth,  that  the  right  to  slave  property,  being  guarantied  by 
the  constitution,  and  recognised  as  one  of  the  compromise  incor- 
porated in  that  instrument  by  our  ancestors,  should  be  left  where 
the  constitution  has  iplaced  it,  undisturbed  and  unagitated  by 
congress. 

These,  fellow-citizens,  are  views  both  of  the  structure  of  the 
government  and  of  its  administration,  which  appear  to  me  worthy 
of  commanding  the  grave  attention  of  the  public  and  its  new 
servants.  Although,  I  repeat,  I  have  neither  authority  nor  purpose 
to  commit  any  body  else,  I  believe  most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  are 
entertained  by  the  political  frie^nds  with  whom  I  have  acted. 
Whether  the  salutary  reforms  which  they  include  will  be  effected 
or  considered,  depends  upon  the  issue  of  that  great  struggle  v/hich 
is  now  going  on  throughout  all  this  country.  This  contest  has 
had  no  parallel  since  the  period  of  the  revolution.  In  both  instan- 
ces, there  is  a  similarity  of  object.  That  was  to  achieve,  this  is  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Let  us  catch  the  spirit  which 
animated,  and  imitate  the  virtues  which  adorned  our  noble 
ancestors.  Their  devotion,  their  constancy,  their  untiring  activity, 
their  perseverance,  their  indomitable  resolution,  their  sacrifices,  their 
valor!  If  they  fought  for  liberty  or  death,  in  the  memorable 
language  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  prize  now  at  hazard,  is  liberty  or  slavery.  We  should  be 
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encouraged  by  the  fact,  that  the  content,  to  the  su€ccss  of  wliich 
they  solemnly  pledged  their  fortunes^  their  lives,  and  their  sacr^ 
honor,  ^was  far  more  uncr|ual  than  that  in  which  we  are  CDgag^ 
Butv  on  the  other  hand,  let  ns  ciiuliou?sly  jLfuard  against  too  much 
confidence.  History  and  experkntn*  prov*t  iljjtt  more  has  been  loit 
by  self-confidence  and  contempt  of  enemies,  than  won  by  skill  uad 
courage,  Onr  opponents  are  powerful  in  numbensj  and  in  orgaui- 
zation,  active,  insidious,  possessed  of  ample  jneuna,  and  wholly 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  them.  They  count  upon  suceesa  liy 
the  use  of  two  words,  democracy  and  finleralism ;  democracy, 
which,  in  violation  of  all  truth,  they  appmpriati'  to  thenii^elves,  ^ni 
federalism,  which,  in  violation  of  all  jui^tice,  the^  apply  tt>  ti».  And 
allow  me  to  conjure  you  not  to  sulfer  yourflclvcd  to  be  diverted, 
deceived,  or  discouraij^ed  by  the  fal&t^  rumors  which  will  be  indtis- 
friously  circulated,  between  the  prt^scnl  time  and  die  period  of  the 
election,  by  our  opponents.  They  will  put  them  forth  in  every 
variety,  and  without  number,  in  the  mo:it  inipomng  formsi,  certified 
and  Bwora  to  by  conspicuous  names*  They  will  brag,  dit'.y  wil! 
boa-^t,  they  will  threaten,  liegardlcss  of  all  'their  arts,  let  Ud  keep 
iteadily  and  faith fnlly  and  fearjes^aly  at  work* 

But  if  i}ie  opposition  perform  its  whole  duty;  if  every  membei 
of  it  act  as  in  the  celcbralcd  battle  of  Lord  NelVon,  hb  if  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  nation  were  fixed  on  him,  and  as  if  on  his  sole  exertions 
depended  ihc  issue  of  the  day,  I  sincerely  believe,  that  at  let^t 
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AT  THE  HARRISON  CONVENTION, 

AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  AUGUST  17,  1840. 


[On  this  occasion,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  presidential  election,  an  immenM 
■aaemblage  of  whigs,  called  *the  southwestern  convention,'  met  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  to  take  measures  to  promote  the  election  of  General  Harrison.  Mr.  Clay 
accepted  an  urgent  invitation  to  be  present,  and  address  the  convention,  the  substance 
of  which  address  is  subjoined,  relating  to  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  and  some 
veminiscences  of  the  past ;  alluding,  also,  to  his  political  differences  with  general 
Jackson,  whose  residence  was  near  Nashville.] 

Mr.  Clay  was  called  for,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to 
have  no  bounds;  and,  when  he  came  forward,  with  those 
characteristic  smiles  playing  all  over  his  remarkable  countenance, 
the  air  was  rent  with  nine  such  cheers  as  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  man  to  receive.  When  those  had  subsided,  he  com- 
menced somewhat  as  follows. 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  ladies,  friends, 
and  fellow-citizens.  This  day  may  be  likened  to  the  glorious  and  . 
genial  sun  that  now  shines  upon  us.  Clouds  are  occasionally 
flitting  over  it,  and  obscuring,  for  the  moment,  its  beaming  rays, 
but  truth  will  break  through  the  mist,  and  shine  the  brighter  for 
having  been  for  a  time  obscured.  By  November  next,  the  dark 
clouds  which  have  been  lowering  above  the  political  horizon,  will 
all  disappear.  I  congratulate  tWis  vast  multitude  upon  the  glorious 
prospect  before  us. 

This,  said  Mr.  Clay,  is  a  convention  of  the  people,  and  he  asked 
if  he  might  not,  without  arrogance,  revert  to  the  cause  of  his 
appearing  before  them.  During  the  arduous  contest  in  which  he 
had  been  long  engaged,  occasional  clouds  lowered  about  him,  but, 
conscious  of  the  correctness  of  his  motives,  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  he  had  stood  out  from  the  beginning  dauntless,  erect,  and 
undismayed. 

Had  he  visited  Tennessee  during  the  campaign  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  he  would  have  disabused  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the 
charges  which  were  made  against  him.  In  giving  his  vote,  in  1825, 
for  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  obeyed  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents.  It  had  been  charged  that  he  did  not  do  this,  but  the 
charge  was  unfounded.  It  was  true  that  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
at  the  time,  made  a  request  that  he  should  give  a  different  vote ; 
but  that  body,  in  making  the  request,  went  beyond  its  province ;  it 
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Iliad   no   riglil    to    interfere    in   the   matter;    the    right    belonged 

[exclusively  lo  his  cojistiuienls,  in  the  counties  of  Fayetfej  Woodford^ 

lid  ,h'.'^samiuL%     Eiioh  of  these  counties  sustained,  appro ved,  and 

tihod  liis  eoiuhic't  lit  the  time,  and  neither  of  th em  has  ever,  to  this 

ly,  r^«vnk(Hl  or  uiuiuUud  that  approbation.     With  respect  to  hi3 

iinotivi'ri,  for  tho  course  he  pursuedj  he  had  nothing,  on  this  occasion, 

o  olttT.     I'host^  motives  were  known  to,  and  would  be  adjudged 

|Viy,  }iis  (iixk     IL'  never  doubled  that  the  day  would  come  when 

usjk'i'  would  1)0   done  him»     YeSj  he  never  doubted  that  brave, 

rii'^rous,  jiriiriotic  'rennesscans  would  be  among  the  first  to  do 

hn  \u<\'\ci\      Tliir^,  lie  felt  they  had  done*      The  welcome  with 

A\\v\i  lir  was  ^ni  clt'd  on  his  arrival;  the  processionj  the  bannersj 

ad  las!,  ihou^h  nn\  Ica^x,  the  many  bright  eyes  that  beamed,  and 

ht*  handki'rcliif  f;,  ihut  waved  on  the  occasion,  all  spoke  to  him  a 

aiii^^tiaLrn  of  true  rtad   heartfelt  welcome,   as  grateful  as  it  was 

lultLTiiii^  lo  hi.s  fielin^!?. 

It  W!is  inii\  thiit  hi*  had  some  reluctance,  some  misgivnngs,  about 
nakiiii,^  ihis  vi^it  at  this  time*  which  grew  out  of  a  supposition  that 
U.S  ira>!ivt*?i  niit;ht  in>  inisronslrued.  The  relations  which  had  for 
L  lua:^^  lime  i-\isted  binweoti  himself  and  the  illustrious  captain  in  this 
leighhorhood,  were  wl-H  understood.  He  frared^  if  he  accepted 
liL-  iiivilafitm  lo  make  the  visit  now^  that  it  might  be  thought  by 
\[r   ihnt   Ills  ifiolist^?^  \\HTe  less  palriotie  than  sinister  or  selfish. 
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selected  to  address  the  audience  upon.  He  had  thought  to  refer  to, 
among  other  things,  some  of  the  very  extraordinary  doctrines^  now 
advanced,  by  those  who  profess  to  entertain  the  greatest  veneration 
and  regard  for  the  state  rights  doctrines.  In  this  connection,  he 
brought  up  the  ridiculous  manoeuvre,  in  the  United  States  senate, 
at  the  late  session,  on  the  subject  of  the  debts  of  the  several  states. 
A  long  report  was  made,  that  the  general  government  would  not 
assune  the  payment  of  those  debts  —  a  thing  that  nobody  ever 
dreamed  of!  This  report,  of  which  an  extraordinary  number  of 
copies  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  circulation,  was  drawn  up,  said 
Mr.  Clay,  by  your  fellow-citizen,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
(honorable  Felix  Grundy.)  And  one  of  the  pleasures  which  I 
promised  myself,  in  making  this  visit  to  your  beautiful  town,  was  to 
meet  and  talk  over  matters  with  him.  But,  on  my  inquiry  for  him,  I 
learned  that  he  was  in  East  Tennessee,  making  speeches  in  favor 
of  the  present  administration !  Ah,  said  I,  at  his  old  occupation, 
defending  criminals!  (The  manner  in  which  this  was  said, 
surpasses  description.  Those  only  who  saw  it,  or  who  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Clay's  gesticulations  and  style  of  speaking, 
can  imagine  any  thing  approaching  the  reality.) 

But  there  is  this  difference,  said  Mr.  Clay,  between  my  distin- 
guished friend's  present  and  past  defence  of  criminals.  He  is  now 
defending  great  criminals  of  state,  not  before  a  carefully  packed 
jury,  but  before  the  free,  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  people; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  well  hope  that  his  present  defence  will  not 
be  attended  with  his  hitherto  usual  success ! 

Mr.  Clay  referred  to  Mr.  Van  Buren*s  recommendation,  in  1837, 
of  a  banlorupt  law,  bearing  exclusively  upon  state  banks,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  regard  for  state  rights,  and  mirrored  forth  the  evils 
of  such  a  law. 

He  reverted  to  the  progress  of  the  sub-treasury  bill,  through  its 
several  stages,  and  descanted  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
finally  got  first  through  the  senate,  and  then  the  house,  with  great 
ability  and  eloquence;  in  which  connection  he  gave  a  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  manner,  and  for  what  cause.  New  Jersey 
was  so  disgracefully  disfranchised 

Mr.  Clay  said,  the  party  in  power  profess  to  be  democrats  pat 
excellence  I  Among  all  their  usurpations,  he  knew  of  none  more 
absurd  than  the  usurpation  of  this  name.  He  professed  himself  to 
be  a  true  democrat.  He  learned  his  democracy  in  the  school  of 
'98  and  '99.  It  was  very  different,  he  confessed,  from  the  demo- 
cracy taught  now-a-days,  in  high  places.  It  did  not  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  motto  upon  the  Bedford  county  banner,  which  he 
just  read,  *the  people  expect  too  much  from  the  government;' 
*  let  the  government  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  people  of  them- 
selves.' No !  the  democracy  that  he  had  learned  was  the  reverse  of 
this  language  of  the  present  democratic  president     But  the  new 
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innnrnu^v  docs  not  s^top  here*     It  aska  for  allegiance  to  the  powers 

Ihiil  ho.     Tlio  di'iiu>cnicy  of  Jefferi^on  asked  a  candidate  for  office 

If  hf  wnrf  r^Eipiihlrj  'Aiid  hoiieisi,  and  would  support  the  constitutioti, 

uf  ihi'  mnv  dintio<jrrtey  at^ks  very  different  questions*     It  asks, 

nv   m;uiy  vtUi's  LMii   you    bring  to   the  polls?      What's    your 

llu<"tiix^  ?      Ari'   yon    boisterous   partisaus?      It   also  holds  ou\ 

uliK'i'nirnirt  ar  liriho^j  whicli  Jefferson's  democracy  did  not.     It 

|ny?^,  if  you  h\hoT  in  my  cnut?t%  and  the  people  rejeet  you,  I  will  lake 

arr  \\v.il  ynur  rrw:ird  tslnJi  l>e  certain.     He  instanced  the  appoint- 

irjit  oi'  Mr.  Cinuuly,  and  then  referred  to  the  appointment  of  John 

I.  NUoi5,  as  post  muster  general^  who,  not  four  months  ago,  was 

'je<'tLHl  by  the  prmplc  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  votes.     To  be 

\i\A  bcrileiij  wn^  it  t^ure  pnssport  to  an  executive  office.     Bv  the 

yt%  lie  raid,  the  oiliee  confined  upon  Mr,  Niles  was  not  a  very 

nviahit'  oaej  for  lie  had  tu  take  a  seat  previously  occupied  by  a 

rcaturf^,  tiinn  \vhoiii  a  more  despicable  creeping  reptile  could  not 

named.      Mis  fellow-citizens,  he  presumed,   would  know   to 

inm  he  alhulrd. 

Mr.  Clay  lierc  dweh  for  some  minutes  upon  the  immoral 
*fnlrnry  In  which  sufh  a  course  of  administralion  as  he  had  been 
Ibidinu'  to  wnnhl  ie;i<l.  Ihit  hi-  Iruji^lcd  it  wonkl  be  checked  —  that 
ir  uTt*\\\  physickui,  ibr  bul lot-box,  wa;>  near  at  hand,  and  that  by 
"ru rubber,  the  d ionise  wnuld  he  met  by  an  effective  and  most 
biTarv  rrmcdv*     When  before  had  !?ueh  a  stale  of  thinsrs  as  now 
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fulfilled  ?  What  principle  was  carried  out  ?  what  promise  kept  ? 
what  pledge  redeemed  ?  Is  there  an  administration  man  in  this 
vaist  assemblage  that  will  answer,  shouted  the  Kentucky  orator,  in 
the  loudest  tones  of  his  musical  voice? 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  had  called  the  present  a  vast  assemblage,  and 
he  would  take  that  occasion  to  declare,  that  there  were  more 
people,  and  more  banners  there,  than  there  were  at  the  great 
Baltimore  convention.  And  why  are.  there  so  many  people  here, 
coming  together  from  almost  every  sldte  in  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  claimed  to  be  a  democrat,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word — a  democrat  ready  to  stand  by  or  die  for  his  country. 
He  referred  to  the  great  contest  now  going  on,  and  asked  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  the  injury  of  our  opponents.  All,  he 
said,  were  interested  alike;  all  were  on  board  the  great  ship  of 
state ;  all  were  alike  interested  in  the  success  of  the  voyage.  But 
there  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  there  were  beings  in  the 
lead  of  the  party  who  could  not  be  hung  too  high  —  beings  who  set 
all  the  baser  passions  of  men  at  work,  and  labor  constandy  and 
Boiely  for  no  good.  There  was  another  class ;  the  boisterous  office- 
holders, the  praetorian  band,  the  palace  slaves,  he  was  about  to 
say,  of  Martin  Van  Buren !  But  then,  to  call  such  a  man  a  king 
over  such  a  people  as  this  great  concourse !  oh,  he  would  not  so 
insult  them ! 

Mr.  Clay,  in  conclusion,  addressed  the  Tennesseans  particularly. 
He  reverted  to  the  position  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They 
stood  side  by  side ;  their  sons  fought  side  by  side  at  New  Orleans. 
Kentucklans  and  Tennesseans  now  fight  another  and  a  different 
kind  of  battle.  But  they  are  fighting  now,  as  then,  a  band  of 
mercenaries,  the  cohorts  of  power.  They  are  fighting  a  band  of 
office-holders,  who  call  general  Harrison  a  coward,  an  imbecile,  an 
old  woman! 

Yes,  general  Harrison  is  a  coward !  but  he  fought  more  battles 
than  any  other  general  during  the  last  war,  and  never  sustained  a 
defeat!  He  is  no  statesman  !  and  yet  he  has  filled  more  civil  offices 
of  trust  and  importance  than  almost  any  other  man  in  the  union ! 

[A  man  in  the  crowd  here  cried  out,  '  tell  us  of  Van  Buren's  battles !'] 

Ah !  said  Mr.  Clay,  I  will  have  to  use  my  colleague's  language, 
and  tell  you  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  three  great  battles!  He  says  that 
he  fought  general  commerce,  and  conquered  him ;  that  he  fought 
general  currency,  and  conquered  him ;  and  that,  with  his  Cuba 
allies,  he  fought  the  Seminoles,  and  got  conquered ! 

Mr.  Clay  referred,  with  great  good  humor,  to  the  seventeen 
thousand  whig  majority  of  Kentucky,  and  asked,  if  generous, 
chivalric  Tennessee  would  not  enter  the  lists  of  competition  with 
her?  He  doubted  not  she  would  make  a  gallant  effort  to  not  only 
ran  np  alongside,  but  to  come  out  ahead  of  her! 
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instmoted  to  repeal  it  It  might,  indeed,  be  contended  that  the 
presidential  election  had  decided  this  or  that  measure,  when  there 
might  well  be  a  dispute  about  it  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
had  said,  that  such  and  such  an  election  had  decided  this  or  that 
measure,  one  instance  of  which  related  to  a  bank  of  the  United 
State^,  and  about  them  all  there  might  well  have  been  controversy. 
But  on  one  point  there  could  not  be  a  diversity  of  opinion ;  and 
that  was,  that  this  nation,  by  a  tremendous  majority,  had  decided 
against  the  sub-treasury  measure.  And,  when  the  nation  speaks, 
and  wills,  and  commands,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  There  was  no 
necessity  of  the  fonns  of  sending  to  a  committee  for  a  slow  process 
of  inquiry ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  of  doing  what  the  country 
required,  and  to  reform  what  senators  had  been  instructed  to 
reform.  The  only  question  now  w^as,  who  would  act  against  the 
will  of  the  nineteen  states ;  and  Mr.  Clay  thought  gendemen  who 

Erofessed  to  be  guided  by  the  popular  sentiment  could  have  no 
esitation  to  comply  with  it  now. 
Sir,  (said  Mr.  Clay,)  I  had  hoped,  for  one,  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  communicated  his  late  message  to 
congress,  would  announce  the  fact  which  I  have  stated,  and  would 
have  conformed  to  it  in  his  suggestions  to  congress.  I  would  not, 
indeed,  have  asked  the  president  to  present  himself  before  congress, 
and  say  to  the  nation  and  to  congress,  '  I  have  been  wrong  all  this 
time,  and  I  now  retract  my  error.'  Sir,  it  would  have  been 
unmcmly  to  urge  him  to  such  a  step,  and  I  would  not  have  required 
it  of  him.  But  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  president  would 
have  said  what  was  the  fact  on  this  subject,  that  the  nation  had 
decided  against  this  measure,  and  he  ought  to  have  recommended 
that  the  x^ill  of  the  country  should  be  obeyed.  But  least  of  all 
could  we  expect  that  he  would  recommend,  as  he  did,  certain 
improvements  of  this  measure,  and  that  senators  should  concur  in 
amending  a  measure  against  which  the  nation  had  decided.  And, 
even  if  they  should  persevere  in  such  a  course  till  March  next, 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  this  measure  cannot  be  continued 
after  the  new  president  shall  commence  his  administration. 

One  word  as  to  the  effect  of  the  repeal.  What  has  been  said  of 
ihis  measure  ?  It  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful,  by  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Sir,  I  would  have  been 
much  better  pleased  if  that  document  had  gone  into  detail,  and 
had  told  us  what  effects  had  been  produced,  and  what  changes 
had  really  taken  place,  arising  out  of  this  measure.  All  this  he 
has  omitted,  and  he  has  only  told  us  that  the  measure  has  so  far 
satisfied  all  their  expectations,  and  that  it  has  been  most  favorable 
in  its  operation.  But  w^hat  is  its  operation  ?  Sir,  I  am  far  from 
the  receivers-general,  and  wish  I  was  much  further ;  but  what  is 
its  operation.  Perhaps  the  honorable  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, (Mr.  Hubbard,)  can  tell,  who,  on  all  occasions,  has  stood 
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IforiU  thf  n-a^lv   pn^ector  and  advocate  of  the  secretary  of  Uw 

|iri'a?suryt  llit"Ui;h  I  must  say  it  was  a  most  ungrateful  return  for 
I  the  ijorn-iiry  n(  the  Uea^ury  to  beat  hirn  in  the  late  senatorial 
lelct'liuM,  ( ir^  1  i-liould  bu*  glad  to  learn  from  the  honorable  chaii- 
Iman  i^f  1 1  it'  i;nn3iiiiitL*o  on  finance,  (Mr.  Wright,)  who  is  one  of 

I  the  iiirilriiru  <1  jiLr;uusl  tlio  measure,  and  let  him  give  it  in  detail, 
Ihuw  ihf  ,^iih-iri':wMry  has  acted,  and  how  it  ii^  now  working,  how 
lit  is  vunijii,^  {\\r  [\imnvhd  and  commercial  concerns  of  this  eouniry* 
ISir-  1  can  U^ll  niy^i-ir,  though  I  am  remote  from  its  operations^  and 

I I  uudtTsiaiid  then-  is  not  the  slightest  difference  now  from  what 
lw:if^  'r^imit^  on  hivl'ore  il^e  fourth  of  July  last,  in  the  operation  o' 
llfiL-  sy^l*'ni-  Ni^\v,  ai^  then,  the  notes  of  £ill  the  specie-paying 
I  blinks  an'  rctLiivLfJ,  and  these  notes  pa.=^s  into  the  hands  of  the 
jn-crivrr-i^vntTaL  The  jirocess  is  this:  a  merchant  in  New  York 
I  who  has  to  p;iy  say  iVair  hundred  dollars^  gives  two  checks,  of 
I  two  ijinidred  duMars  each,  but  no  specie.  One  of  the;?e  checks  n 
Iciidiirsed  *  j^pecie,-  but  the  other  has  no  such  endorsement ;  and 
IhiiiU  lhej?e  checks  are  carried  to  the  bank  and  credited,  not  to  the 
IgovmuntMit,  hiir  In  ihe  receiver-general,  on  his  own  private  account 
JThiil  is  the  aeliuu  of  ihe  snh-lreai^tiry.  Both  clieeks  are  ea^lied 
I  pa  per,  convert  i!  lie  nl  ihe  will  ^^f  the  liolder  inio  specie,  and  the  one 
hviih  ihe  indorseincMi  of  specie  is  no  more  specie  than  the  one 
Iwilhniit  the  iHthirsctrient.     And  such  was,  in  fact,  the  usage  before 
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ident,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  me  when  I  have  the  honor  to  snb- 
mit  a  proposition  in  a  form  so  acceptable  to  the  honorable  senator 
from  New  York ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  largest  possible 
accommodation,  even  on  the  point  desired  by  the  senator,  of  post- 
poning this  measure  till  the  senate  shall  be  more  full.  And,  as  I 
am  a  christian,  or  endeavor  to  be  so,  I  will  not  return  evil  for  good. 
Though  I  recollect,  when  this  measure  was  on  the  verge  of  passing 
here,  how  the  senator  from  New  York  would  not  allow  a  single 
day  to  the  senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Clayton,)  though  he  would 
not  then,  though  earnestly  entreated  to  do  so,  delay  the  question 
even  over  night ;  though  all  this  was  denied  with  the  concurrence 
of  that  senator,  still  I  am  for  returning  good  for  evil,  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  better  days  and  more  liberal  sentiments  are  coming.  I 
will  concur  in  any  reasonable  postponement  which  the  senator 
may  desire. 

But  while  up,  I  will  notice  a  few  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
New  York.  He  says,  this  is  a  very  convenient  party  now  coming 
into  power,  because  it  is  without  avowed  principles ;  a  coon-skin, 
log-cabin  party.  And  before  I  proceed  further  on  this  subject,  let 
me  ask,  what  sort  of  a  party  those  must  be,  who  have  been  driven 
out  of  power  by  a  party  whose  residence  is  a  log  cabin,  and  whose 
covering  is  coon  skins?  Sir,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  it,  or  the  defeated  party  would  have  never  met  so  hard  a 
fate  from  a  party  which  they  hold  so  much  in  contempt,  and  which 
is  so  contemptible,  if  the  senator  is  correct.  But  does  he  in  fact 
want  to  know  my  principles,  or  the  principles  of  my  friends,  with 
respect  to  this  sub-treasury  measure  ?  Have  not  we  been  battling 
with  the  whole  country  on  our  side  against  this  identical  measure  ? 
The  senator  tells  us,  that  the  popular  voice  was  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  and  that  it  was  consequently  carried  in  the  popular 
branch.  Sir,  I  hope  he  will  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  looking 
into  that  New  Jersey  affair,  and  of  discussing  the  manner  in  which 
that  gallant  state  was  stripped  of  her  sacred  rights,  and  her 
authority  trampled  under  foot,  in  a  manner  degrading  to  a  deliber- 
ative assembly,  and  disgraceful  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But 
I  will  not  go  into  it.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  gentlemen  did 
gain  a  little,  and  we  were  subject  to  reverses  prior  to  1840.  But 
who  that  regards  the  tnith,  and  has  been  attentive  to  the  progress 
of  events,  can  rise  in  his  place  and  deny  that  the  elections  of  1840 
repealed  the  sub-treasury  measure  ?  They  were  avowedly  against 
it ;  the  object  was  to  put  it  down,  and  to  dispense  with  a  measure 
which  had  disturbed  the  community,  and  deranged  the  affairs  of 
the  country  for  more  than  three  long  years.  It  is  not  at  all  like  the 
cases  alluded  to  by  the  senator  under  former  elections.  The 
election  of  1832,  for  instance,  was  construed  into  an  expression 
of  public  opinion  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
all  know  that  general  Jackson  was  then  in  favor  of  a  bank  of  the 
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United  Stales.  He  so  said  in  his  message,  and  he  was  then 
ipportpd  on  the  grcjuod  ihai  he  was  Iriendly  to  the  eBtahUdhment 
f  a  bank  of  the  Uaiied  Stales.  Aiid  I  ihen  denied^  as  I  do  noWi 
lat  I  he  inference  of  geoQcmen  from  those  eleettona  was  |asdy 
rawn.  But  now,  whether  the  late  election  h  favorable  to  a  tent 
f  ihe  United  States  or  to  a  league  of  banks,  on  one  pointy  and 
lat  h  a^  respects  tliis  measure^  it  is  utterly  impossible  there  cmn 
e  tAvo  opinion?  here. 

The  honorable  j?ena!or  ealls  on  us  to  suy  what  other  measure  is 
y  be  resorted  to  after  that  is  destroyed;  a  bank  of  the  United 
tates,  or  local  banks?  Sir,  ^gulKeient  to  the  day  is  the  eiH 
lereof.'  Wc  have  nothing  now  but  the  sub-treasury  to  handle* 
'hat  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  measure.  Let  us  first 
tmove  that,  and  it  will  then  be  time  for  the  senator  from  New 
''ork  to  be  heanl  in  his  inquiries. 

But  he  says  the  party  coming  into  power  are  wiihotit  prineiplc- 
lUt  does  he  not  know  that  they  are  against  the  sub-treasury,  und 
I  iiivor  of  some  sound  and  safe  regulation  of  the  eurreney  ? 
^hat  they  are  fur  eeonomy  ?  That  they  are  against  the  e:ctrava- 
ance  of  the  down-fallen  administration  ?  That  retrenchment  Is 
»eir  aim  ?  And  that  ihey  are  opposed  to  the  late  fearful  u:surpa- 
ons  and  abuses  of  executi%'e  powTr  ?  Sir,  the  gentleman  forgets 
lat  the  eleciiou  is  over.  I  assure  himj  that  it  terminated  Norero- 
er  s^ef*ond.    IHJO.      Hf^  si^eirir^   to   think   ihfit  be  is  ut\e]ri^*ut\rHr  ah 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROCEEDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  28,  1841. 


[Tbb  presidential  election  of  1840  having  terminated  in  the  complete  and  trium- 
phant success  of  the  whigs,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  ;  the  party  of  the  latter,  retaining  a  majority,  from  former  elections,  in  hoth 
houses  of  congress,  endeavored  to  use  their  power  for  the  benefit  of  their  party,  before 
sarrendering  their  authority  to  the  whic^s  on  the  coming  fourth  of  March.  They 
therefore  introduced  a  new  pre:?mption  hill,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sales  of  public  lands  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of 
•ettlers  called  tquattert.  It  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden  to  amend  the  bill  by 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands,  Mr.  Clay 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  which  had  before 
engaged  his  deLioerations.] 


With  the  measure  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  states  of  the  union,  I  have  been  so 
associated  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  that,  although  it  had  not 
been  my  original  purpose  to  say  one  word  in  resjxjcl  to  that  measure 
at  the  present  session  of  congress,  the  debate  on  my  colleague's 
motion  has  taken  such  a  wide  range,  that  my  silence  might  be 
construed  into  indiflerence,  or  an  abandonment,  on  my  part,  of  what 
I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  bene- 
ficial measures  ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  an  American 
congress.  I  did  not  intend  to  move  in  the  matter  at  this  session, 
because  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  parties  and  of  public  affairs. 
The  party  against  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
recently  pronounced  decisive  judgment,  was  still  in  power,  and  had 
majorities  in  both  houses  of  congress.  It  had  been  always  opposed 
to  the  distribution  bill.  The  new  administration,  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  given  its  confidence, 
had  not  yet  the  possession  of  power,  and,  prior  to  the  fourth  of 
March  next,  can  do  nothing  to  fulfil  the  just  expectations  of  the 
country.  The  treasury  is  exhausted,  and  in  a  wretched  condition. 
I  was  aware,  that  its  state  would  be  urged  as  a  plausible  plea 
against  present  distribution ;  urged  even  by  a  party,  prominent 
members  of  which  had  heretofore  protested  against  any  reliance 
whatever  on  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Now,  although 
I  do  not  admit  the  right  of  congress  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
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ibiir  landi^,  eonsj^^tently  wilh  the  terms  of  the  deeds  of  cession 
ini  Vir*^^ini;i  and  \he  uther  ceding  si aiesj  to  the  purposes  of  ordi- 

ry  rt'vt'HUL'  of  govLTiuiiL^iit,  yet  congrcaa  being  in  the  habit  of 
ukiiig  such  ail  ajipiieation,  I  was  wiUitig  to  acquiesce  in  the 
jiiiiuiEitioii  uf  tin*  ii;ibii  until,  I  hope  at  some  early  day,  a  suitable 
t>vi,sitm  van  hi'  UMidct  for  liie  exchequer  out  of  some  more  appro- 
iale  and  Ici^iuoKite  ^tiurec  than  the  public  Jaiids. 

Tlic  dbtributioii  propoii^ed  by  my  colleague  cau  be  made,  and,  if 

uihi^r  ^eiiaror  dut^j^^  1  will  propose  to  make  it,  to  commence  on 
L*  Cir^\  day  uf  Jaimury  iitvxt,  leaving  the  proceeds  of  the  hinds  of 
c  cum-iit  year  applicable  to  tVie  uses  of  the  treasury.  This  will 
Old  ihii  fiiiaiu  ial  olijcctiou,  aa  1  hoped,  prior  to  that  day,  that 
MJiC  ptTinaurat  and  adequate  provision  will  be  made  to  supply 
iviTimienl  with  tla^  iicccri^ary  revenue.  I  s^hall,  therefore,  Tote  for 
e  propu<Uioii  with  lliat  tjualihcation,  since  it  has  been  introducedi 
ihouLrfi  I  hud  nut  inicndcd  to  move  it  myself  at  this  session* 

I  catije  to  the  \nv<rui  sv^Aun  of  congress  mider  the  hope,  that  it 
on\i[  dfditati.'  ilsi-lf  cariR'^lly  to  ihe  urgent  and  neccsi^ary  work  of 
vh  a  rrpair  of  tla*  sbalU'rcd  vessel  of  state  as  would  put  it  in  d 
iitlitioa  In  ptTJiiriii  lln-  glorious  voyai^e  whic>h  it  will  bc^in  on  the 
iirlh  of  March  ni'xt,  J  snpput^ed,  indt'cd,  that  all  new  and  doubtful 
ciLSiircs  of  polit'V  woiihl  be  avoided;  but  persuaded  myself  that 
spirit  of  inuiilincs;^*  of  fjonor,  and  of  palrioliijuij  would  prompt 
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impoitant  public  business.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge ;  and, 
if  it  be  wrong,  who  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  it  ?  Clearly, 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  government  has  been 
intrusted,  and  who  have  majorities  in  both  houses  of  congress* 
What  has  been  the  engrossing  subject  of  this  session?  The 
permanent  preemption  bill.  Who  introduced  it,  and  why  was  it 
introduced  :  Not  my  friends,  but  the  senator's.  And  it  has  been 
Wought  up  when  there  is  an  operating  preemption  law  in  exist- 
ence, which  has  a  long  time  to  run.  After  the  debate  had  been 
greatly  protracted,  and  after  one  administration  senator  had  notified 
the  officers  of  the  chamber,  that  they  might  get  their  lamps  in  order, 
and  another  had  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  encamp  on  the 
ground  until  the  bill  was  passed,  why  has  the  debate  been  permitted 
to  continue  weeks  longer,  without  explanation,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one  on  this  side  of  the  senate?  Why  has  more  than  half 
the  session  been  consumed  with  this  single  and  unnecessary 
subject?  I  would  ask  that  senator,  who  assumes  the  right  to 
lecture  us  all,  why  he  concurred  in  pressing  on  the  senate  this 
uncalled-for  measure  ?  Yes,  sir,  my  worst  fears  are  about  to  be 
realized.  Nothing  will  be  done  for  the  country  during  this  session. 
I  did  hope  that,  if  the  party  in  power  would  not,  in  some  degree, 
atone  for  past  misdeeds  during  the  remnant  of  their  power,  they 
would  at  least  give  the  new  administration  a  fair  trial,  and  forbear 
all  denunciation  or  condemnation  of  it  in  advance.  But  has  this 
been  their  equitable  course  ?  Before  the  new  president  had  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  gentlemen  who  have  themselves 
contributed  to  bring  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  (they  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  it,  but  the  truth  must  be  spoken,)  these  very 
gentlemen  are  decrying  beforehand  those  measures  oif  the  coming 
administration  which  are  indispensable,  and  which  they  must  know 
to  be  indispensable,  to  restore  the  public  happiness  and  prosperity! 
The  honorable  senator  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Wright,)  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  he  meant  to  condemn  this  measure  of  distribution 
in  advance.     (Mr.  Wright  shook  his  head.) 

I  have  taken  down  the  senator's  words,  and  have  them  here  on 
my  note3. 

[Mr.  Wright.  If  the  honorable  senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  him  what  I  said. 
I  said  that  the  course  of  his  friends  had  forced  the  consideration  of  this  measure  on 
U8  in  iuivance.] 

Forced  it  on  them  in  advance!  How?  Projects  to  squander 
the  public  domain  are  brought  forward  by  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration, in  the  form  of  a  graduation  bill,  by  which  fifty  millions  in 
value  of  a  portion  of  it  would  have  been  suddenly  annihilated ; 
preemption  bills ;  cessions  to  a  few  of  the  states  of  the  whole  within 
their  limits.  Under  these  circumstances,  my  colleague  presents  a 
conservative  measure,  and  proposes,  in  lieu  of  one  of  these  wasteful 
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projectSj  by  way  of  amendment^  an  eqiiitablt!  dj»lribiition  amon^ 

ill  the  stateg  of  the  avaib  of  the  public  landa.  WiUi  what  proprietjr, 
ihePj  ciui  it  be  said,  that  we,  who  are  actiiij^  solely  on  the  defriisiinei 
tiuxe/orced  ihe  Jiieai?ureupon  our  opponents  ?  Let  tliein  withdraw 
Lheir  bill,  tind  1  will  anBwer  for  it  that  ruy  eolleagui*  w^ill  withdraw 
hi»  umrndinent^  and  wit  I  not,  al  this  Hes^ion^  presa  aiiy  meaaure  of 
distribuiioii.  No,  sir,  no.  The  policy  of  gentlemen  on  the  oibcr 
lide,  the  ilearly  deiined  and  diie^tinetly  marked  policy  19,  lo  condemn 
in  tidv:iiu'e  tliosie  nieajiures  whicti  their  own  na^ueiiy  ermbli^  them 
to  |)urct*ivL'  that  \hv  new  adniiniaiKtiion,  faithful  to  their  own  pfin* 
?Ap\c^  and  to  the  best  intcre^ti^  of  the  eunniry,  must  bring  forwaid 
to  Imiid  up  onee  nnire  the  public  prosperity/  How,  otherwise,  arc 
we  ti>  at^count  for  ojiposition,  frtiiri  leading  friends  of  the  adtnini^* 
Irutiori,  to  the  iirjjjosiiiiui  of  dutlc^^  on  the  nn*ri*st  luxnrieja  in  l!ie 
world'?  h  is  ahsoliitL'ly  ncee^^^ary  to  iiiereas^e  tin;  pnblie  revc-nue. 
That  is  ineoritei5tiil4e.  It  can  only  be  done  hy  ihe  impoiilijon  of 
Jniiey  on  the  prt»l(*cled  arlielei*,  or  on  the  free  artielea,  including 
lho!#e  of  luxury  J  for  no  one,  f  believe,  in  thr  senaie,  dreams  of 
layid^  a  dirL-t-t  lax.  Well;  if  dutiew  were' proposed  oil  llie  prch 
lecled  ariifjes,  the  proposition  Avould  inwiantly  be  denounr?!^!  u^ 
feviviiig  a  Iujl^Ii  turilT-  And  when  they  ait-  proptwcd  on  silki*  and 
winesj  sejjalurs  un  the  other  fiide  raitie  their  voices  in  oppo^irion  to 
Julies,  on  thci^e  ariiiL-let?  of  ineonles^fablr  luxury.  These,  moreover, 
are  olfjeciE^  of  ronsumption  chieily  with  the  rich,  and   ihey,  of 
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much  care  and  parade  introduced  into  the  United  States,  perhaps 
under  the  vain  hope  that  it  would  remain  here,  in  less  than  eighteen 
months  was  reexported  to  France  in  the  very  boxes  in  which  it  was 
brought,  to  liquidate  our  commercial  debt  Yet  we  must  not  supply 
the  indispensable  wants  of  the  treasury  by  taxing  any  of  the  arti- 
cles of  this  disadvantageous  commerce!  And  some  gentlemen, 
assuming  not  merely  the  guardianship  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  south 
also,  (with  about  as  much  fidelity  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,) 
object  to  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  these  luxuries,  because  they 
might  affect  somewhat  the  trade  with  France  in  a  southern  staple. 
But  duties  upon  any  foreign  imports  may  affect,  in  some  small 
degree,  our  exports.  If  the  objection,  therefore,  be  sustained,  we 
must  forbear  to  lay  any  imposts,  and  rely,  as  some  gentlemen  are 
understood  to  desire,  on  direct  taxes.  But  to  this  neither  the  country 
nor  congress  will  ever  consent.  We  have  hitherto  resorted  mainly, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  always  will  resort,  to  our  foreign  imports  for 
revenue.  And  can  any  objects  be  selected,  with  more  propriety, 
than  those  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  opu- 
lent? It  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  community,  in  the  consid- 
eration of  duties,  who  consumes  the  articles  charged  with  them,  and 
consequently,  who  pays  them,  than  how  the  dutied  articles  are 
purchased  abroad.  The  south  is  the  last  place  from  which  an 
objection  should  come  on  the  score  of  disproportionate  consump- 
tion. I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  more  champagne  wine 
consumed  in  the  Astor  House,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  one 
year,  than  in  any  state  south  of  the  Potomac.  [A  laugh.]  Our 
total  amount  of  imports  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  four  millions 
of  dollars.  Deducting  the  free  articles,  the  amount  of  goods  subject 
to  duty  was  probably  not  more  than  between  fifty  and  sixty 
millions.  Now,  if  we  are  to  adhere  to  the  compromise  of  the  tariff, 
which  it  is  my  wish  to  be  able  to  do,  but  concerning  which  I  have 
remarked  lately  a  portentous  silence  on  the  part  of  some  of  its 
professing  friends  on  the  other  side,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
maximum  of  any  duty  to  be  imposed  is  twenty  per  centum,  after 
June,  1842.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  our  imports  in  future 
of  articles  that  would  remain  for  consumption,  and  not  be  reex- 
ported, higher  than  one  hundred  millions,  twenty  per  centum  on 
which  would  yield  a  gross  revenue  annually  of  twenty  millions 
But  I  think  that  we  ought  not  to  estimate  our  imports  at  more  than 
ninety  millions ;  for,  besides  other  causes  that  must  tend  to  dimin- 
ish them,  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  our  exports  will  be  applied 
annually  to  the  payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  our  state  debts 
held  abroad,  and  will  not  return  in  the  form  of  imports.  Twenty 
per  centum  upon  ninety  millions  would  yield  a  gross  revenue  of 
eighteen  millions  only.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  there  must  be 
acMitional  duties.  And  I  think  it  quite  certain,  that  the  amount  of 
necessary  revenue  cannot  be  raised  without  going  up  to  the  limit 
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Ir  iht'  torn  prom  1550  upon  nil  articles  whatever,  which,  by  its  tenn% 
Iru  litihli'  ii>  <]iiiy.  Am]  tht*se  additional  dutiefs  ought  to  be  Jald 
\i.f\v^  forUiwiih,  t4c;irly  ]>eforc  the  eloae  of  ihcscsaion.  The  revenue 
MOW  dcikuciH,  roiTijK'lliiig^  the  admitiistration  to  resort  to  the 
liirsiinnuljli*  n\ii\  ilaji^tToiis  use  of  treasury  notes*    Of  this  deficient 

■vnuir,  iliLTt/  will  _m>  utY  live  millions  during  the  next  seifsion  of 

jn^rot>.-i,  UL'i'fjnini;^  \o  thf  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
kvo  mid  u  \\\i\\  inilliurid  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1S41,  and 
f,vit  nnd  a  half  uulliuns  more  on  the  thirtieth  June,  1842,     This 

jdnt^itsri  Uikrs  \iUu\*  under  that  provision  of  the  compromise  act, 
jy  whit] J  nut^  half  the  cxccfs  of  all  duties  beyond  twenty  per 
leiitUEii  i^  rt'])r;i|i'd  nu  thr  lust  day  of  this  year,  and  the  other  moiety 
If  tliut  e>;iT>.^  till  the  last  day  of  June,  1843.  Now,  if  congresa 
liH's'iint  I  >ri  I  vide  for  this  ^eat  deficiency  in  the  revenue  prior  to 
Iw  etui^e  L)f  tlic  ])rtrsem  ticssion,  how  is  it  possible  to  provide  for  it 
st^ason  at  the  session  which  begins  on  the  first   Monday  in 

k't^euilicr  ne\l  ?  Xo  j^rral  change  in  the  customs  ought  to  be 
ade  wuh<Ki(  risisouablo  notice  to  ihe  niercljant,  to  enable  him  to 
Idapt  his  apiTaiions  to  tliu  t-hange*  How  is  it  possible  to  give  ihis 
lolirc.  if  iiMthiiii^f  is  d'Tiv  t]ntil  the  nc^t  regular  meeting  of 
jon^jri's^  !  Wii\\]}\ij;  IE II  nL>tiec  to  the  mereh^nt,  and  adverting 
pTi^ly  Ui  the  habits  of  tojil^mcss,  is  it  not  manifest,  that  no  revenue 
|ifl  rail  hi'  passed  hy  I  he  la  si  day  of  December,  at  a  session  com- 
n   tlie   Ih'st   -Muncfay    of  that   monlh?     How,   thcn^  can 
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Hanison's  administratioD.  If  gentlemen  are  for  peace  and  har- 
mony, we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
harmony,  to  unite  with  them  in  healing  the  wounds  and  building 
up  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  if  they  are  for  war,  as  it  seems 
they  are,  I  say,  May  on,  Macduif.'  (Sensation,  and  a  general 
murmuring  sound  throughout  the  chamber  and  galleries.) 

One  argument  of  the  honorable  senator,  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat,  (Mr.  Wright,)  I  wish  to  detach  from  the  residue  of  his  speech, 
that  I  may,  at  once,  put  it  to  sleep  for  ever.  With  all  his  well  known 
ability,  and  without  meaning  to  be  disrespectful,  I  may  add,  with 
all  his  characteristic  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  he  has  urged,  that  if 
you  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  you  arrogate  to 
yourselves  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  to  raise  money  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  stales;  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
revenue  proceeding  from  the  public  lands  and  revenue  from  the 
customs ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  allows 
you  to  lay  duties  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  defi- 
ciency produced  by  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

I  deny  the  position,  utterly  deny  it,  and  I  will  refute  it  from  the 
express  language  of  the  constitution.  From  the  first,  I  have  been 
of  those  who  protested  against  the  existence  of  any  power  in  this 
government  to  tax  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  subsequent  distri- 
bution of  the  money  among  the  states.  I  still  protest  against  it 
There  exists  no  such  power.  We  invoke  the  aid  of  no  such  power 
in  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  distribution,  as  applied  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  domain.  But  if  such  a  power 
clearly  existed,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
apprehension  of  its  exercise.  The  imposition  of  taxes  is  always  an 
unpleasant,  sometimes  a  painful  duty.  What  government  will  ever 
voluntarily  incur  the  odium  and  consent  to  lay  taxes,  and  become 
a  tax-gatherer,  not  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  expending  the  money 
itself,  but  to  distribute  it  among  other  governments,  to  be  expended 
by  them  ?  But  to  the  constitution.  Let  us  see  whether  the  taxing 
power  and  the  land  power  are,  as  the  argument  of  the  senator 
assumes,  identical  and  the  same.  What  is  the  language  of  the 
constitution  ?  *  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  we  (fare  of  the  United  States ;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.'  Here  is  ample  power  to  impose  taxes ;  but  the 
object  for  which  the  money  is  to  be  raised  is  specified.  There  is 
no  authority  whatever  conveyed  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  for  the 
purpose  of  subsequent  distribution  among  the  states,  unless  the 
phrase  'general  welfare'  includes  such  a  power.  The  doctrine, 
once  held  by  a  party  upon  whose  principles  the  senator  and  his 
friends  now  act,  in  relation  to  the  executive  department,  that  those 
phrases  included  a  grant  of  power,  has  been  long  since  exploded 
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land  abantkiiicd.     They  are  now,  by  coinmon  consent,  understood 

to  iiniictiK^  u  piirjjusi*,  Lirul  not  to  vest  a  power*     The  dause  of  the 

leonsiitiiUojK  fairly  coni^trncd  and  understood,  means  thai  thetaxiog^ 

power  is  lo  hi-  o^irrd^d  lu  raise  money  to  enable  congress  to  pay  the 

I  debts  -and  provjile  IVir  ih<j  common  defence  and  general  welfare^ 

And  it  is  to  ]iru\  ide  for  ihe  f^eneral  welfare,  in  any  exigency,  by  a 

liair  exen  be  nf  tlir  jiowers  granted  in  the  consiituiion.    The  repub- 

hit  "an   party   of  i79s^  in  wliose  school  i  was   brought  up,  and  to 

whose  ruh^s  of  hiter[)reli[ig  the  constitution  I  have  ever  adhered, 

]  tnai 111  lined  ihal  lhi>i  wa^  a  limited  government ;  thai  it  had  no  |x>wera 

i)Ul  ^^ruited  ]uns'er<,  or  powers  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 

etfect  the  /Tfransed  |Hj\vers;  and  that,  in  any  given  instance  of  the 

exereiKL-  o{  ]K>^^'er,  it  was  necessary  to  show  ihe  specific  grant  of  it, 

or  ihai  llie  priipijsed   measure  was  necess^ary  and  proper  to  cany 

into  elii'et  a  s|ieoiiieally  p;ranlcd  power  or  powers. 

Til  ere  is,  liieii,  )  repeat,  no  power  or  auihority  in  the  general 
U^overanK^iii  lu  l:iy  and  collect  taxes  in  order  to  distribute  the 
IpriHTed-^  arnnni^f  the  states.  Such  a  financial  project,  if  any 
Qdii(ifu<1iation  were  rnad  enough  to  adopt  it,  would  be  a  flagrant 
|n>nrpation.  IJtil  liovr  stands  ihe  ease  as  to  the  land  power?  Tliere 
MS  iinl,  in  Ihe  whole  eonstitnlion^  a  siiii^le  line  or  word  that  indi- 
I  rales  nn  intenijon  liial  lh(^  proeeeds  of  ihe  jinlilic  lands  should  come 
jilu  tde  puhlie  Irciisury.  lo  be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
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buildings,  magazines,  dock*yards,  and  whatever  else  belonged  to 
the  government  And  so  it  would.  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it; 
bnt  when  will  congress  ever  perpetrate  such  a  folly  as  to  distribute 
this  national  property.  It  annually  distributes  arms,  according  to 
a  fixed  rule,  among  the  states,  with  great  propriety.  Are  they  not 
(MToperty  belonging  to  the  United  States  ?  To  whose  authority  is 
the  use  of  them  assigned  ?  To  that  of  the  states.  And  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  when  it  is  expedient  to  distribute,  congress 
will  make  distribution,  and  when  it  is  best  to  retain  any  national 
property,  under  the  common  authority,  it  will  remain  subject  to  it 
I  challenge  the  senator,  or  any  other  person,  to  show  any  limitation 
on  the  power  of  congress  to  dispose  of  the  territory  or  property  of 
the  United  States  or  their  proceeds,  but  that  which  may  be  found 
in  the  terms  of  the  deeds  of  cession,  or  in  a  sound  and  just  discre- 
tion. Come  on ;  who  can  show  it  ?  Has  it  not  been  shown,  that 
the  taxing  power,  by  a  specification  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  to 
be  exercised,  excludes  all  idea  of  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution?  And  that  the  land  power  places  distribution  on  a 
totally  different  footing  ?  That  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
domain  compose  necessarily,  or  perhaps  properly,  a  portion  of  the 
public  revenue  ?  What  is  the  language  of  the  constitution  ?  That 
to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  you  may  take  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  ?  No,  no.  It  says,  for  these  ends,  in  other  words,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  union,  you  shall  have  power, 
unlimited  as  to  amount  and  objects,  to  lay  taxes.  That  is  what  it 
says ;  and  if  you  go  to  the  constitution,  this  is  its  answer.  You 
have  no  right  to  go  for  power  any  where  else. 

Hereafter,  I  shall  endeavor  further  to  show,  that,  by  adopting  the 
distribution  principle,  you  do  not  exercise  or  affect  the  taxing 
power;  that  you  will  be  setting  no  dangerous  precedent,  as  is 
alleged ;  and  that  you  will,  in  fact,  only  pay  an  honest  debt  to  the 
states,  too  long  withheld  from  them,  and  of  which  some  of  them 
now  stand  in  the  greatest  need. 

In  the  opposition  to  distribution,  we  find  associated  together  the 
friends  of  preemption,  the  friends  of  graduation,  and  the  friends  of 
a  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  public  lands  to  a  few  or  the  states. 
Instead  of  reproaching  us  with  a  want  of  constitutional  power  to 
make  an  equitable  and  just  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  among  all  the  states,  they  would  do  well  to 
point  to  the  constitutional  authority,  or  to  the  page  in  the  code  of 
justice,  by  which  their  projects  are  to  be  maintained.  But  it  is  not 
my  purpose  now  to  dwell  on  these  matters.  My  present  object  is 
with  the  argument  of  the  senator  from  New  York,  and  his  frienda, 
founded  on  financial  considerations. 

All  at  once  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
revenue  derivable  from  the  public  lands.     Listen  to  them  now,  and 
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lyoii  Wiiuld  fiiijj|»ose  thru  heretofoi]e  they  had  always  been,  and 
llifn::i[lrr  \nuiU  cmilinue  to  be»  decidedly  and  warmly  in  favor  of 
li'urrlully  huslKiutlini,^  ilu*  jniblic  domain,  and  obtaining  from  ii  the 
IgU'uiivi  |imi'tirai)lL'  amount  of  revenue,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
IgeiKTiil  i^uvcniHU'nt.  Voii  would  imagine  that  none  of  (hem  had 
lever  rspoust'd  or  ^^luictioned  any  scheme  for  wasting  or  squandei* 
Iliig  thr  [uilslir  IjKitiii;  ihat  they  regarded  them  as  a  sacred  and 
itivlLthibhi  fund,  lo  be  jjrt'.^erved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  as  well 

li  ii>  in  V  intriiiitiii  lujw  to  unmask  these  genllemenj  and  lo  show 
It  hat  tht  ir  real  ^Vr^lem  for  the  administration  of  the  public  lajirfa 
leuibrac^es  lui  uhjrrt  of  revenue,  either  in  the  general  governmeiit 
lor  llu*  ?lat<'s;  rhut  their  purpose  is  otherwise  to  dispose  of  ihem; 
llhai  \hr  (r\'v\'  lur  revenue  is  an  intermittent,  which  appears  only 
I  whet  I  Ji  hill  U)  illstrihnt^'  ihc  proceeds  equally  among  all  the  slates 
li?  |i(  ndiiii^;  ami  ihar,  as  soon  as(  that  hill  is  got  rid  of,  gentlemen 
Irelupsr  into  \\u'\v  nld  projects  of  throwing  away  the  public  lands, 
land  drmnna  iri:,^  all  objects  of  revenue  from  the  public  lands  m 
InnvsiH",  illihi ml,  and  unjust  towards  the  new  states.  I  will  make 
hill  Ihi^  uood  l>y  the  mo^^t  incontrovertil^Ic  ler^iirnony,  I  will  goto 
Itliu  v«ay  hi^flirst  auilmrisy  in  the  domirjant  jiarly,  tluring  tfie  last 
llwrlvr  ysars,  and  iruiii  that  1  will  come  drnvn  lo  the  honorable 
bejKUnr  fViifii  \i  sv  York,  and  other  members  of  the  party.  (I 
^bouM  jyol  .>ay  t  utne  down  ;  it  is  fcrlalnly  not  dcbiccndin;?  from  the 
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although  among  my  colleagues  of  the  committee,  there  might  be 
those  who  were  my  superiors  in  other  respects,  owing  to  my  local 
position,  it  was  supposed  that  I  possessed  a  more  familiar  knowl- 
edge with  the  public  lands  than  any  of  them,  when,  in  truth,  mine 
was  not  considerable.  There  was  another  more  weighty  motive 
with  the  majority  of  the  senate,  for  devolving  the  business  on  me. 
The  zeal,  and,  perhaps,  too  great  partiality  of  my  friends,  had, 
about  that  time,  presented  my  name  for  a  high  office.  And  it  was 
supposed  that  no  measure,  for  permanently  settling  the  question  of 
the  public  lands,  could  emanate  from  me,  that  would  not  affect 
injuriously  my  popularity,  either  with  the  new  or  the  old  states,  or 
with  both.  I  felt  the  embarrassment  of  the  position  in  which  I 
was  placed ;  but  I  resolved  not  to  sink  under  it.  I  pulled  off  my 
coat,  and  went  hard  to  work.  I  manufactured  the  measure  for 
distributing  equitably,  in  just  proportions,  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  among  the  several  stales.  When  reported  from  the 
committee,  its  reception  in  the  senate,  in  congress,  and  in  the 
country,  was  triumphant.  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  my  labors,  and  my  political  opponents  had  abundant 
cause  f®r  bitter  regrets  at  their  indiscretion,  in  wantonly  throwing 
the  subject  on  me.  The  bill  passed  the  senate,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  in  the  house  at  that  session.  At  the  succeeding  session,  it 
passed  both  houses.  In  spite  of  all  those  parly  connections,  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  ties  that  bind  the  human  race,  Jackson 
men,  breaking  loose  from  party  thraldom,  united  with  anti-Jackson 
men,  and  voted  the  bill  by  overwhelmino;  majorities,  in  both 
houses.  If  it  had  been  returned  by  the  president,  it  would  have 
passed  both  houses  by  constitutional  majorities,  his  veto  notwith- 
standing. But  it  was  a  mcEisure  suggested,  although  not  volunta- 
rily, by  an  individual  who  shared  no  part  in  the  president's 
counsels,  or  his  affections;  and  although  he  had  himself,  in  his 
annual  message,  recommended  a  similar  measure,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  change  his  ground,  in  order  to  thwart  my  views.  He 
knew,  as  I  have  always  believed  and  have  understood,  that  if  he 
returned  the  bill,  as  by  the  constitution  he  was  bound  to  do,  it 
would  become  a  law,  by  the  sanction  of  the  requisite  majorities  in 
the  two  houses.  He  resolved,  therefore,  upon  an  arbitrary  course, 
and  to  defeat,  by  an  irregular  and  unprecedented  proceeding,  what 
he  could  not  prevent  by  reason,  and  the  legitimate  action  of  the 
constitution.  He  resolved  not  to  return  the  bill,  and  did  not  return 
it  to  congress,  but  pocketed  it  I 

I  proceed  now  to  the  documentary  proof  which  I  promised.  In 
his  annual  message  of  December  fourth,  1832,  president  Jackson 
says : 

•  Previously  to  the  formation  of  our  present  conatitutionf  it  was  recommended  by 
eongrest  that  a  portion  of  the  waste  lands  owned  by  the  states,  should  be  ceded  to 
the  united  States,  for  the  purposes  of  general  harmony,  and  as  a  fund  to  meet  the 
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I'iprnsfla  of  \Uo  \\;\r  The  rirommeridfttion  wms  pdoptedf  and^  &t  different  periodi  of 
INK*,  Ihe  tiUvrfs  nr  >Li!»HiriLhuseiis^i^  Sevr  York^  Virginia^  North  and  South  Cafolint^ 
jij  Uftir^iji,  *:r.ifiU^I  UiVAt  vacunl  noil  ft»r  thw  uaea  for  which  ihpy  had  been  asked. 
U  tFi*.^  Lint!"-  itMV  iM-MV  y>e  coiiMderH  a»  re  lie  veil  from  this  pletlg*^  the  object  for 
vhh*h  tSif\v  \Vl'f<^  t'l'iteU  having  ho^n  aceomplUhed,  it  is  in  the  discrelion  of  coD^rexB 
tj  ihsfins*^  pf  t!i»Nii  ill  sDclii  way  as  best  to  coaduce  to  the  quJet^  harroonyt  and  gf^neral 

|uler'''^i  i>l  U\f*  AlnLnieah  people,'  arid  so  iorth.     '  It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true  poLief, 

liut  It'.^  fuibUi^  hiiidij  ifUaU  cea.i$e,  hb  soon  i&»  pMCticabie,  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,^ 

Tti.il  sn  tuilh. 

'J'liu^j  ilk    Hi  ioiiibiT,  183:2,  president  Jackson  was  of  opinion, 
Jl^^1U  tluit  \\ir  puljlir  luiidis  wltc  released  from  ihe  pledge  of  them 
[o  tliu  i'Xjieiisi^g  ul    llie  revnlulioiiary  War;   secondlyj  that  it  was 
111  tilt'  [iMS\rrol"  (.►oii^^TC^:^  lu  difiipose  of  ihem  according  to  its  dis- 
rriiuii,  ill  !^irIj  \\,iy  as  bcM  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and 
iL'tii'iiii  inlrrrj^l   ol    tlie   American   people;    and,  thirdly^  that   tlje 
ubilu  lirndts  slu^ukl  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  lo  be  a  source  of 
.■vcn^L^ 
So  fur  froni  rt>iK'urriiig  in  the  argument  now  insisted  iipon  by 
iiis  fririid.-^,  lor  tliii  j^olt*  pnr])ose  of  defeating  distribution,  that  the 
publit:  lands  .-iliunlJ  be  regarded  and  cherished  as  a  source  of  i^?* 
L*rmu,  lie  wu:=  t  Imtrly  of  ojiinion  that  they  should  altogether  cease  to 
jc  t  outbid tTpd  [IS  a  iiiourtu'  o\  revenue. 

The    iiK'u?^itrc:    of  di^lribution   was   reported    by   me  from   the 

Liomiiiincr  no   majm flirt  11  ri\^,  in  Ajjril,  1S33,  and  what  was  done 

ridi  it  ?     Tlir  j^anif  mnjtirity  of  the  senate  wlueh  had  i^o  strangely 
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and  preserving  the  public  lands  to  supply  them?  No  such  thing. 
No  such  recommendation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  deliberately 
told  to  avert  our  eyes  from  the  land-offices,  and  to  fix  them  exclu- 
sively on  the  custom-houses,  as  the  true  sources  of  federal  revenue ! 
Give  away  the  public  lands,  was  the  doctrine  of  that  report.  Give 
it  to  the  cultivator,  and  tell  him  to  keep  his  money!  And  the 
party  of  the  senator  from  New  York,  from  that  day  to  this,  have 
adhered  to  that  doctrine,  except  at  occasional  short  periods,  when  , 
the  revenue  fit  has  come  upon  them,  and  they  have  found  it  con- 
venient, in  order  to  defeat  distribution,  to  profess  great  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 

Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  too  frank  to  make  any  such  profes- 
sion. I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  the  senator  Irom  Alabama 
if  he  adheres  to  the  sentiments  of  his  report  of  1832,  and  still 
thinks  that  the  custom-houses,  and  not  the  land-offices,  are  the  true 
sources  of  federal  revenue.     (Mr.  King  here  nodded  assent) 

I  expected  it  This  reavowal  is  honorable  to  the  candor  and 
independence  of  the  senator.  He  does  not  go,  then,  with  the  rev- 
enue arguers.  He  does  not  go  with  the  senator  from  New  York, 
who  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands, 
and  votes  for  every  proposition  to  throw  away  the  public  lands. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  bill  of  distribution  through  the 
senate,  as  far  as  their  sentiments  were  to  be  inferred  from  their 
votes,  or  were  to  be  known  by  the  positive  declarations  of  some  of 
them,  the  party  dominant  then  and  now  acted  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  report  of  their  organ,  (Mr.  King.) 
Nevertheless,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  of  congress  by  decisive 
majorities. 

Smothered,  as  already  stated,  by  president  Jackson,  he  did  not 
return  it  to  the  senate,  until  the  fourth  of  December,  1833.  With  it 
came  his  memorable  veto  message  —  one  of  the  most  singular 
omnibusses  that  was  ever  beheld  —  a  strange  vehicle,  that  seemed 
to  challenge  wonder  and  admiration,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
of  hands  evidently  employed  in  its  construction,  the  impress  of 
some  of  them  smeared  and  soiled,  as  if  ihey  were  fresh  from  the 
kitchen.  Hear  how  president  Jackson  lays  down  the  law  in  this 
message. 

*  On  the  whole,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  my  annual  message  of 
IS32,  that  it  is  our  true  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  except  for  ihe  payment  of  those  general  charges  which 
grow  out  of  the  acquisition  of  the  lands,  their  survey,  and  sale.'  'I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  is  the  real  interest  of  each  and  all  the  states  inthe  union,  and  particularly  of 
the  new  states,  that  the  price  of  these  lands  shall  be  reduced  and  graduated ;  and 
that,  after  they  have  been  offered  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  refuse,  remaining 
unsold,  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  states,  and  the  machinery  of  our  land  system 
entirely  withdrawn.* 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the  head  of  that  party  which  has 
been  dominant  in  this  country  for  twelve  years  past     I  say  twelve, 
VOL.  II.  57 
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fciT  lh<"  1:1^^1  lour  lijive  bei^n  but  as  a  codicil  to  the  will,  evincing  a 
mtTf  ri>ritinu;itiuii  of  the  same  policy,  purpo^a,  and  designs,  wiih 
ih;it  wliitli  i/m'i'tli»d  iJ,  During  that  long  and  dismal  period,  we 
all   know  tnii  wrll,  that  ihe  corniTiandsi  of  no  major-general  were 

I  rvt^r  r\rt'iit(ul  wilU  niore  implicit  obedience,  ihan  were  the  orders 
uf  jtnsiLlt'ni  Jitrksun,  or,  if  you  please,  the  public  policy  as  indica- 

I  l*»d  by  him.  Now,  iu  this  message,  he  repeals,  thai  the  public 
himl^  .-^honld  rnisp  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  with  a  slight  limita- 

I  tinu  n^  lo  tlir  reimbur.^emeiit  of  the  charges  of  their  adminiistraiioii, 
ami  sidtls,  ibiit  ilnir  price  should  be  reduced  and  graduated,  and 

I  \\  !uii  hf  Irrm-i  i\\v  nHiisc  bind,  should  he  ceded  lo  the  slates  w^ilhjn 
\v[u<'b  ii  is  r^inuiii  tL  By  ibe  bye,  these  refu&e  lands,  according  to 
5i;itr[Mt'iiTh  wliicii  1  have  recently  seen  from  the  land  office,  have 
brill  tb<'  ,<oun'r  of  ueurly  one  half — upwards  of  forty  millions  of 

Idulliirs  —  of  all  \]if  nveipts  from  the  public  lands,  and  that,  loo, 
|)riu<  i|Kdly  ^in^-"'  lb<'  dnie  of  that  veto  mes&*age! 

It  is  prrfi'rily  Mumift'r^i,  that  the  cotit^ideralion  of  revenue,  now 

ISO  rnrni'^llY  [jr<'>st<l  upon  us  by  the  friends  of  general  Jackson, 

\\\'\i>  NO  object  wilh  him  in  the  admini,slraiion  of  the  public  land^, 
atid  lb:i1  it  was  iiis  pobey,  by  red  uc!  ion  of  the  price,  by  gradual  ion, 
by  jtHM-mplion?*,  and  by  nhimalc  cesi^ion?^,  to  fret  rid  of  them  as 
sooji  as  prurlil*:ll^U^  Wr  have  ?!cen  that  tbi-  committee  on  iht 
pnhbr  hind^  rnul  hi:^  ]>;-irTv  eoineidi'd  with   him.     Of  this^,  fiirthci 
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fix)m  the  new  states  frequently  express  their  determination  to  wrest 
from  this  government  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  denounce  its 
alleged  illiberality,  and  point  exultingly  to  the  strength  which  the 
next  census  is  to  bring  to  their  policy.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
we  heard  the  senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier,)  express  some 
of  these  sentiments.  What  were  we  told  by  that  senator?  '  We 
will  have  the  public  lands.  We  must  have  them,  and  we  will  take 
them  in  a  few  years.' 

\Mf,  Saur.    So  we  will.] 

Hear  him !  Hear  him !  He  repeats  it  Utters  it  in  the  ears  of 
the  revenue-pleading  senator,  ( Mr.  Wright,)  on  my  left  And  yet 
he  will  vote  against  distribution. 

I  will  come  now  to  a  document  of  more  recent  origin.  Here  it 
is — the  work,  nominally,  of  the  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr, 
Nor\'ell,)  but  I  take  it,  from  the  internal  evidence  it  bears,  to  be  the 
production  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  over  the  way, 
(Mr.  Calhoun.)  This  report,  in  favor  of  cession,  proposes  to  cede, 
to  the  states  within  which  the  public  lands  are  situated,  one  third, 
retaining,  nominally,  two  thirds  to  the  union.  Now,  if  this  prece- 
dent of  cession  be  once  established,  it  is  manifest  that  it  will  be 
applied  to  all  new  states,  as  they  are  hereafter  successively  admit- 
ted into  the  union.  We  begin  with  ceding  one  third;  we  shall 
end  in  granting  the  whole. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  asked  Mr.  Clay  to  read  the  portions  of  the  report  to  which  he  alluded.] 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  accommodate  the  senator,  but  I  should 
have  to  read  the  whole  of  his  report,  and  I  am  too  much  indisposed 
and  exhausted  for  that     But  I  will  read  one  or  two  paragraphs. 

*  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  old  and  new  states  should  take  different 
riews,  have  different  feelings,  and  favor  a  different  course  of  policy,  in  reference  to 
the  lands  within  their  limits.  It  is  natural  for  the  one  to  regard  them  chiefly  as  a 
•ource  of  revenue,  and  to  estimate  them  according  to  the  amount  of  income  annually 
derived  from  them ;  while  the  other  as  naturally  regards  them,  almost  exclusively,  as 
a  portion  of  their  domain,  and  as  the  foundation  of  their  population,  wealth,  power, 
and  importance.  They  have  more  emphatically  the  feelinj^s  of  ownership,  accom- 
panied by  the  impression  that  they  ought  to  have  the  principal  control,  and  the 
greater  share  of  benefits  derived  from  them.*  *  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words : 
of  all  subjects  of  legislation,  land  is  that  which  more  emphatically  requires  a  local 
superintendence  and  administration;  and,  therefore,  ought  preeminently  to  belong, 
under  our  system,  to  state  legislation,  to  which  this  bill  proposes  to  subject  it  exclu- 
sively, in  the  new  states,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  old.* 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  new  states  will  find  some 
good  reading  in  this  report  What  is  the  reasoning?  That  it  is 
natural  for  the  old  states  to  regard  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  as  natural  for  the  new  states  to  take  a  different  view 
of  the  matter ;  ergo,  let  us  give  the  lands  to  the  new  states,  making 
them,  of  course,  cease  any  longer  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.     It  is 
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liscovercd  too,  that  land  m  a  subject  whkh  frmphaliea.ly  reqtuiiefl 
\  lociil  supfriiitfmkjice  and  admin istratioa«  It  Ibeivfore  pTopoaei 
o  fiubji'fl  il  fxeluisivcly  to  the  new  Mateii,  as  (according  to  ibc 
isaortbn  of  the  report,)  it  nlwaya  Ikih  bet*n  lit  the  old.  The  publk 
ands  of  the  Untt«;d  Statesi  iheuTt-ticidly,  have  bci*n  subject  \o  tlw 
oinl  authority  of  the  two  classes  of  Matesi,  in  congress  as^^mblcd, 
jut,  praclicahy,  liuve  been  more  under  the  eontrol  of  thu  members 
irom  \hii  nt!\v  wlalet^,  than  those  from  the  old  I  do  not  think  tbat 
he  biistory  of  the  admrnis^traUon  of  public  domain  in  this  C4>iinlry, 
ustains  the  assertion  that  the  etaicjsf  have  <^xbibtted  more  coinp«* 
ency  and  wisdom  for  the  majiagetnent  of  i!|  than  ibe  geneml 
govern  ment. 

I  staled  iliat  I  would  come  down,  (I  sbould  have  said,  go  upi,) 
roni  the  late  president  of  ibe  United  Biatesi,  Jo  the  senator  from 
>fe\v  York.  Let  us  sec  what -sort  of  notions  lie  had  on  this  uiaitCT 
>f  revenue  from  the  public  landi*,  when  acting  in  hfs  cbaraclcr  of 
ihairman  of  the  committee  of  finance,  during  \\m  very  $^'i«7$ion,  oo 
inolhcr  bill.  There  has  been,  aa  you  are  fiwarej  »\r,  before  the 
senate,  at  limes,  duriug  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  a  jiropotiilion 
or  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  under  the  impos- 
ng  guif^e  of  '  ^Taduation.'  A  bilt^  according  U>  custom,  hai*  been 
ntroduL-ed  during  the  j>rescnt  session^  for  that  object.  To  give  it 
*clat,  and  as  a  niattrr  of  form  and  dignity,  it  was  referred  to  the 
tounnittee  of  liuancc,  o\'  whicb  ihc  honorable  senator  from  New 
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do  with  this  bill,  which  takes  off  fifty  cents  from  the  very  moderate 
price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  at  which  the  public 
lands  are  now  sold  ?  The  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  finance  some  time.  He  examined  it,  no 
doubt,  carefully,  deliberated  upon  it  attentively  and  anxiously. 
What  report  did  he  make  upon  it?  If  uninformed  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  President,  after  witnessing,  during  these  two  days,  the 
patriotic  solicitude  of  the  senator  in  respect  to  the  revenue  deriva- 
ble from  the  public  lands,  you  would  surely  conclude  that  he  had 
made'a  decisive,  if  not  indignant  report,  against  the  wanton  waste 
of  the  public  lands  by  the  graduation  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
he  made  no  such  report  Neither  did  he  make  an  elaborate  report 
to  prove  that  by  taking  off  fifty  cents  per  acre  on  one  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  reducing  two  fifths  of  their  entire  value,  the  rev- 
enue would  be  increased.  Oh,  no ;  that  was  a  work  he  was  not 
prepared  to  commit,  even  to  his  logic.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
prove  that  But  what  did  he  do?  Why,  simply  presented  a 
verbal  compendious  report,  recommending  that  the  bill  do  pass! 
(A  general  laugh.]  And  yet  that  senator  can  rise  here,  in  the 
light  of  day,  in  the  face  of  this  senate,  in  the  face  of  his  coun- 
try, and  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  and  argue  for  retaining  and 
husbanding  the  public  lands,  to  raise  revenue  from  them ! 

But  let  us  follow  these  revenue  gentlemen  a  little  further.  By 
one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  legislation  and  logic  that  was 
ever  witnessed,  these  very  senators,  who  are  so  utterly  opposed  to 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  all  the 
states,  because  it  is  distribution,  are  themselves  for  all  other  sorts 
of  distribution  —  for  cessions,  for  preemptions,  for  grants  to  the 
new  states  to  aid  them  in  education  and  improvement,  and  even 
for  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  particu- 
lar states.  They  are  for  distribution  in  all  conceivable  forms  and 
shapes,  so  long  as  the  lands  are  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  to  particular 
persons  or  particular  states.  But  when  an  equal,  general,  broad, 
and  just  distribution  is  proposed,  embracing  all  the  states,  they  are 
electrified  and  horror-struck.  You  may  distribute,  and  distribute 
among  states,  too,  as  long  as  you  please,  and  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  not  among  all  the  states. 

And  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  examine  more  minutely,  the  project 
of  cession,  brought  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  plan  of  distribution. 

There  are  upwards  of  one  billion  of  acres  of  public  land 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  situated  within  and  without  the 
limits  of  the  states  and  territories,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific ;  they  have  been 
ceded  oy  seven  of  the  old  thirteen  states  to  the  United  States,  or 
acquired  oy  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  The  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  ^Mr.  Calhoun,)  proposes  by  his  bill  to  cede  one  hundred 
and  sixty  million  of  acres  of  this  land  to  the  nine  states  wherein  they 
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irmniing  Id  iht>se  states  thirty-five  per  centum,  and  reserving  to 

iL^  Utiiicd  States  sixty-Hve  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  thoee 
luid^. 

Now  whm  I  wjsli  ta  say  in  the  first  place,  is,  thai,  if  jrou  com- 
lii^ac!'  by  MpjilyiJig  the  principle  of  cession  to  ihe  nine  land  state* 
low  ill  liiL'  UN  km,  you  must  extend  it  to  other  new  states,  as  ihey 
Ihull  hi\  h(Ti  Lilh^rj  Irom  lime  to  timCj  admitted  into  the  unioii^  until 

li'  whole  public  hind  is  exhausted.  You  wiLl  have  to  make 
liiiiihr  ce5:?;ions  to  Wisconsin,  to  Iowa,  to  Florida^  (in  two  states, 

/rliiipt^t  ^^  li''^f^i  ^Ji  one,)  and  so  to  every  new  state,  as  it  stJall  be 
lri,Mru/ed  lukL  rcci-ived?  How  could  yonrefn^e?  When  other 
IvdU'fi  lu  iho  noTiU  tuid  to  the  wei*t  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Lull  \Vis(MUsiii,  In  the  very  s^horcs  of  the  Pacific,  shall  be  admitted 
filo  ihc  cnnf(^(JtT'ac-Yj  will  yt>u  not  be  bound,  by  all  the  principles 
If  cquijliiy  mul  ju^iiire,  to  make  them  respectively  similar  cessions 
[f  liu*  |>v;blie  huKJ,  siiujiUxl  within  their  limits,  to  those  which  you 

.^ilt  liave  uwiih*  lu  the  nine  slates?  Thus  your  present  grant, 
llibimtrb  f*\^*miin^^  niHiiiMully  lo  but  one  hmidred  and  sixlv  million 
\t\  JUTr:^,  vIrfuQily,  aiid  by   iaevi table  consetiucnec,  embraces  the 

/huh*  of  tlir  ]Vubludtsin;iiM.  And  ytm  brslow  a  gratuity  of  ihirty- 
Ivi'  jKT  ccniuin  uf  the  pnit^ecdt*  of  this  vast  national  properly  upon 

pnriioTi  of  the  st:ittM,  to  the  exclusion  and  to  ibe  prejudice  of  the 
IrvoluiiouJiry  stales^,  by  whosr^  valor  a  large  part  of  il  was  achieved. 
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official  data  or  calculation,  but  fixed  by  mere  arbitrary  discretion. 
I  should  be  exceedingly  amused  to  see  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  rising  in  his  place,  and  maintaining  before  the  senate  ai| 
authority  in  congress  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  particular  states, 
on  the  terms  proposed,  and  at  the  same  time  denying  its  power  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  equally  and  equitably  among  all  the  states. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  although  there  is  a  nominal  reserva- 
tion of  sixty-five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  sequel,  I  venture  to  predict,  we  should  part  with  the  whole. 
You  vest  in  the  nine  states  the  tide.  They  are  to  sell  the  land  and 
grant  titles  to  the  purchasers.  Now  what  security  have  you  for 
the  faithful  collection  and  payment  into  the  common  treasury  of 
the  reserved  sixty-five  per  centum?  In  what  medium  would  the 
payment  be  made?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  there  would  be 
delinquency,  collisions,  ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole  debt?  It 
is  proposed,  indeed,  to  retain  a  sort  of  mortgage  upon  the  lands, 
in  the  possession  of  purchasers  from  the  state,  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  their  sixty-five  per  centum.  But  how 
could  you  enforce  such  a  mortgage  ?  Could  you  expel  from  their 
homes  some,  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand  settlers,  under  slate 
authority,  because  the  state,  possibly  without  any  fault  of  theirs, 
had  neglected  to  pay  over  to  the  United  States  the  sixty-five  per 
centum  ?  The  remedy  of  expulsion  would  be  far  worse  than  the 
relinquishment  of  the  debt,  and  you  would  relinquish  it 

There  is  no  novelty  in  thid  idea  of  cession  to  the  new  states. 
The  form  of  it  is  somewhat  varied,  by  the  proposal  of  the  senator 
to  divide  the  proceeds  between  the  new  states  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  still  substantially  the  same  thing;  a  present  cession 
of  thirty-five  per  centum,  and  an  ultimate  cession  of  the  whole! 
When  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  was  before  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  it  considered  the  schtMiie  of  cession  among  the 
other  various  projects  then  afloat.  The  report  made  in  April,  1832, 
presents  the  views  entertained  by  the  committee  on  that  topic;  and, 
although  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  quoting  from  my  own  produc- 
tions, I  trust  the  senate  will  excuse  me  on  this  occasion  for  avail- 
ing myself  of  what  was  then  said,  as  it  will  at  least  enable  me  to 
economize  my  breath  and  strength.  I  ask  some  friend  to  read  the 
following  passages:  [which  were  accordingly  read  by  another 
senator.] 

*  Whether  the  question  of  a  transfer  of  the  public  lands  be  considered  in  a  limited 
or  more  extensive  view  of  it  which  has  been  stated,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  imi>or 
tance,  and  demanding  the  most  deliberate  consideration.  From  the  statement! 
founded  on  official  reports,  made  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report,  it  has  beei 
teen,  that  the  quantity  of  unsold  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of 
the  new  states  and  territories,  is  thn^e  hundred  and  forty  million  eight  hundred  an4 
teventy-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres,  and  the  quantity  beyonl 
those  hmits,  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  presenting  an  aggregate  of  one  billioi 
ninety  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-thret 
acres.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  question  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  rella 
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Kinjj  tUia  iTnm^n*e  amount  of  national  property^     Estimating  its  vjilue  ft^conhnf 

the  mhaimuni  prin-^  \{  prssonu  the  etuirmous  sum  of  one  biUion  three  huniinKi  aoi 

Kiy-ibrik?  milliifn   i\\(*  hun<lrcd  and  eigbty-nine   thousand  asx  butidf^J  and  nmeiy- 

np  ihpjlius      Ifil  hi*  ^,iu\.  ibal  a  t^r^  portion  of  U  wiH  n<!»ver  eomfnand  that  pric'ef  ft 

I  *,:>  bf!  ohM'irvm!.  t>ri  !li*'  nther  Kami,  tnatf  as  fresh  Innds  are  brought  inlo  market  aftd 

Itpn^fHl  to  *;,iS4i  ;iT  ;iuhlitf  siHcii^ui,  many  of  Ihetn  sell  at  prices  pjtceedm;^  on<^  dollar 

nil  a  rpi.irtffr  \^ot  at' re.     Supfuvsinij  ihe  public  lands  to  be  worth,  on  the  ^ivensge,  oue 

Lir  nl  Ibf^muutnum  prsre.  tbe^  would  (ttjll  present  the  immense  ftum  of  six  hutidredi 

IhI  I'l^Miy  ofm-  iiiiMrntj   '^rvcri  hundred  and    ninetv-four  thoiaianiJ  eight  tiutiJred  and 

|Th'-rt^"'' il'^l' irj?.      'V\if   li-a^t    fiHornhle  vifw  whirh   can  U?  taki-n  of  them   i^^  that 

ii'^nlf'imL'^  Tht'iii   II   t.f|'iTiit,  yi*'hlm;^,  at  prtrsent,  an  JncmUt^  of  lhre«  lutUionii  of 

iilLir-  .mtiMitllv,     Ah^inumji:  tli!^  ordinary  rate  of  six  per  cenliim  interest  peraTinum 

tlir  MiiJidifif^  tLt  iisrfTtiun   the  uniount  of  thjvl  capital,  il  would  be  HfXy  rnilliODS  of 

[ilhlrfl,     lint   llijs  in-Hnir  ha*  In'pn  pro^^ssively  increafiin^g;^     The  ixverage  trierease 

lirini:  tS^M  sijc  hi?tJ  yjvir^   hri*  been  al  the  rate  of  twenty-three  per  centum  per^nnum 

lu[ipti'^Lrki;  It  |ji  ^rMi'MjiSi^  in  ibf  *iMnt*  ratio,  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  foui   yet^rt 

l.(^  inrornM  umilil  b*-    liMibtj?,  iMid  m-ike  Ibe  cupitJil  one  hundred  millions  of  do'lUrs. 

frlijUs  Mi^'  |ioput,il6on  (iff  he  tainted  Suites  increflses  only  (hrce  per  centum  perannum^ 


I  i  11  (  r  t*i\Ht'  oi  !  Uf ►  I h' f  rs  \ ml  iur  1  ti<^  public  landft  i» at  the  ra^e  d f  l wen ly-t  hree  jier  c en l«m, 

n,vi'  iHiT  \if>ry\  Hif^ckrrl  fiy  ibp  pn^r  demitnded  by  government. 


Lrni^hiui;  liihiUh  r  J'Sh^Mire  thai  ihe  proi^ressof  emiEralion  and  lli«  actlvily  of  ud«t 


hi  '.Uititr^rr  [\'j:U\.  Uu  n-r'm',  (Iiih  i^rt^at  iub^cet  ii  view'wL  the  transfer  of  the  public 
niU  rrorti  tisr  wliiil''  ]if'>ide  oC  The  United  Slates,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  now 
f^M,  Em  Thr  i^'ifjilr  j  uh  iltiTini?  the  new  suies,  muai  b^  tfijardcil  aA  the  most  momen^ 
tnis  n(f'^*<*Hr  evr-r  nri'-"riti*rl  tn  the  consideration  of  congret?.  If  such  a  measure 
puld  (ittil  ,TiiA'  justit3r'4Eii*ti,  il  musl  arise  out  of  some  ridicil  and  incurable  d^fi^d  is 
nin*lrnru«>n  "f  lin*  ti'^fii^rLi]  "iriwrnmcnl  properly  to  ndminisLer  the  piiblie dfMnain, 
liil  th'^i'Vi'tenie  of  Dny  fntU  df'H'i  t  i5?t."ciniradicted  by  llie  moist  f^iicce^slul  experienec. 
If)  f<rMii  fi  nj  tlv*  yuibbr*  *?fTi'ii:n  his  f*i  jiiccd  more  fysir^m,  unifarmiiy,  :i[u]  wisdom, 
liivcn   m^ire   ^rnierid  &u1j?f.irtnin,  ihnn  that   of   the  ;idministrLilion   of  the  public 

U  th'i  pf'^niiHid  ci'^'^iiTiL  !0  liii^  m^w  stalf-s  werf?   to  he  oKuh?  nl  a  fair  piice,  such  as 
kr  i;fM]*'r'\l  irovTJrniTK'JiT  i-rmUl  oliTtiru   from  individujit  purfbE!S(*rs  under  the  piesent 
stem,  lh»*n^  w*"il<1   In*   riiT  nriMiiv*-  \r%r  it,  unless  tl]p>  new  sraiei*  ^ire  more  competent 
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between  the  debtor  states  a  common  feeling  and  a  common  interest,  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  union.  These  states  are  all  in  the  western  and  southwestern  quarter  of 
the  union,  remotest  from  the  centre  of  federal  pqwer.  The  debt  would  be  felt  as  a 
load  from  which  they  would  constantly  be  desirous  to  relieve  themselves;  and  it 
would  operate  as  a  stron|f  temptation,  weakening,  if  not  dangerous,  to  the  existing 
confederacy.  The  committee  have  the  most  animating  hopes  and  the  greatest  confi- 
dence  in  the  strength,  and  power,  and  durability  of  our  happy  union ;  dnd  the  attach- 
ment and  warm  affection  of  every  member  oi  the  confederacy  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  we  have  authority,  higher  than  human,  for  the  instruction,  that  it  is  wise  to  avoid 
all  temptation. 

*  In  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  a  population  at  the  last  census  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five,  there  are  thirty-one  million  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  public  land, 
including  that  part  on  which  the  Indian  title  remains  to  be  extinguished.  If  we 
suppose  It  to  be  worth  only  half  the  minimum  price,  it  would  amount  to  nineteen 
million  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  How 
would  that  state  be  able  to  pay  such  an  enormous  debt  ?  How  could  it  pay  even  the 
annual  interest  upon  it? 

*  Supposing  the  debtor  states  to  fail  to  comply  with  their  engagements,  in  what  mode 
could  they  be  enforced  by  the  general  government?  In  treaties  between  independent 
nations,  the  ultimate  remedy  is  well  known.  The  apprehension  of  an  appeal  to  that 
remedy,  seconding  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  regard  for  character,  which  prevail 
among  christian  and  civilized  nations,  constitutes,  generally,  adequate  security  for  the 

Performance  of  national  compacts.  But  this  last  remedy  would  be  totally  inadmissi- 
le  in  case  of  a  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  states.  The  relations  between 
the  general  government  and  the  members  of  the  confederacy  are  happily  those  ol 
peace,  friendship,  and  fraternity,  and  exclude  all  idea  of  force  and  war.  Could  the 
judiciary  coerce  the  debtor  states  ?  On  what  could  their  process  operate  ?  Could 
the  property  of  innocent  citizens,  residing  within  the  limits  of  those  states,  be  justly 
seized  by  the  general  government,  and  held  responsible  for  debts  contracted  by  the 
states  themselves  in  their  sovereign  character?  If  a  mortgage  upon  the  lands  ceded, 
were  retained,  that  mortgage  would  prevent  or  retard  subsequent  sales  by  the  states; 
and  if  individuals  bought,  subject  to  the  incumbrance,  a  parental  government  could 
never  resort  to  the  painful  measure  of  disturbing  them  in  their  possessions. 

*  Delinquency,  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  slates,  would  be  inevitable,  and  there  would 
be  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  delinquency.  They  would  come  again  and  again  to 
congress,  soliciting  time  and  indulgence,  until,  finding  the  weight  of  the  debt  intole- 
rable, congress,  wearied  by  reiterated  applications  for  relief,  would  finally  resolve  to 
spunge  the  debt ;  or,  if  congress  attempted  to  enforce  its  payment,  another  and  a 
worse  alternative  would  be  embraced. 

*  If  the  proposed  cession  be  made  for  a  price  merely  nominal,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  express  conditions  of  the  original  cessions  from  primitive  stales  to  congress, 
and  contrary  to  the  obligations  which  the  general  government  stands  under  to  the 
whole  people  of  these  United  States,  arising  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  acquisitions  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  from  Georgia,  were  obtained  at  a  great  expense,  borne 
from  the  common  treasure,  and  incurred  for  the  common  benefit.  Such  a  gratuitous 
cession  could  not  be  made  without  a  positive  violation  of  a  solemn  trust,  and  without 
manifest  injustice  to  the  old  states.  And  its  inequality  among  the  new  states  would 
be  as  marked  as  its  injustice  to  the  old  would  be  indefensible.  Thus  Missouri,  with  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five,  would 
acquire  thirty-eight  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  acres;  and  the  slate  of  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  would  obtain  only  five  million  five 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  acres.  Supposing  a 
division  of  the  land  among  the  citizens  of  those  two  states  respectively  ;  the  citizen  of 
Ohio  would  obtain  less  than  six  acres  for  his  share,  and  the  citizen  of  Missouri 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  acres  as  his  proportion. 

*  Upon  full  and  thorough  consideration,  the  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  It  is  inexpedient  either  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  cede  them 
to  the  new  states.  They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  sound  policy  coincides  with 
the  duty  which  has  devolved  on  the  general  government  to  the  whole  of  the  states, 
and  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  union,  and  enjoins  the  preservation  of  the  existing 

System,  as  having  been  tried  and  approved,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  experience. 
ut,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  financial  prosperity  which  the   United 
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SUtet  eijjoyi,  the  question  TOeriti  ex»ffii nation,  wbuber,  whilit  tlie  |*^iirfal  ft^wm 
meot  Bteadily  retains  the  control  of  thin  grtat  rt&tioiiml  niiom-ce  tn  its  o wit  bwidi, 
iil«r  th*  payment  of  the  public  debl,  the  procepdi  oi'  the  Kalei  of  the  public  Uudt, 
no  longer  needed  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenwi  of  gov^mm^nt,  mmj  niit  b«  bcxi«' 
fie ially  appropriated  to  some  olber  objecti  for  a  Uroiied  x\mt>,* 

The  senator  from  New  York  has  adverted,  for  aDOlber  purpose,  to 
the  twenly-eight  millioiiaof  surplufi  divided  a  few  yt^nrs  tigo  nmang 
the  stales.  He  has  said,  truly,  thut  it  arose  froru  thti  putiljc  kinds. 
Was  not  that,  in  eflcct,  distribuiion  ?  Way  it  not  no  umh^T^tQinl  U 
the  lime?  W-txB  it  not  voted  for,  by  senators,  as  praeilt-ol  dt^iribu* 
tion?  The  senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr,  Mangum,)  hm 
Btated  that  he  did,  I  did  Otlier  senators  did;  and  no  one,  not 
the  boldest,  will  have  the  temerity  to  rise  lierc  and  propose  to 
require  or  compel  the  states  to  refund  that  money.  If,  in  fivrm,  it 
was  a  deposit  with  ihe  states,  in  faet,  and  in  truth,  il  whj&  dlsuribu- 
lion.     So  it  was  then  regarded.     Ho  it  will  ever  reniattK 

Let  lis  now  see,  Mr,  Presidentj  how  this  plan  of  ceiiaiou  will 
operate  amoni^  the  new  states  themselves,  And  I  appeal  inore 
especially  to  the  senators  from  OhiOp  That  stale  has  ubtmt  a 
million  arjd  a  half  of  inhabitants.  Th«  United  Stales  have  (as*  will 
probably  be  shown  when  the  returns  are  pubJished  of  the  laJe 
census*}  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions.  Ohio,  then,  bm 
witliin  her  limits  one  tejith  part  of  ihe  popidation  of  the  United 
Slates,     Now,  let  us  see  what  sort  of   a  bargain  the   proposei 
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derstood,  in  the  same  way  as  the  senator's  from  Ohio,  I  shall  be 
Te^  glad  of  it. 

But  I  was  going  to  show  what  soft  of  a  bargain  for  Ohio  her 
two  senators,  by  their  votes,  appeared  to  be  assenting  to.  There 
are  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  remaining  in 
Ohio,  after  being  culled  for  near  half  a  century,  thirty-five  per 
centum  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  that  state, 
by  the  plan  of  cession.  For  this  trifling  consideration,  she  is  to 
surrender  her  interest  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres; 
in  other  words,  she  is  to  give  sixteen  millions,  (that  being  her 
tenth,)  for  the  small  interest  secured  to  her  in  the  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acres.  If,  as  I  believe  and  have  contended, 
the  principle  of  cession,  being  once  established,  would  be  finally 
extended  to  the  whole  public  domain,  then  Ohio  would  give  one 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  (that  being  her  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  public  lands,)  for  the  comparatively  contemptible 
consideration  ihat  she  would  acquire  in  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
acres.  A  capital  bargain  this,  to  which  I  supposed  the  two 
senators  had  assented,  by  which,  in  behalf  of  their  state,  they 
exchanged  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  against  eight 
hundred  thousand  I     [  A  laugh.  ] 

I  do  not  think  that  the  senator's  explanation  mends  the  matter 
much.  According  to  that,  he  did  not  vote  for  cession  because  he 
liked  dession.  No !  that  is  very  bad ;  but,  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
not  so  great  an  evil  as  distribution,  and  he  preferred  it  to  distribution. 
Let  us  see  what  Ohio  would  get  by  distribution.  Assuming  that 
the  public  lands  will  yield  only  five  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
her  proportion,  being  one  tenth,  would  be  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
But  I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  under  proper  management,  in  a  few 
years  the  public  lands  will  produce  a  much  larger  sum,  perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars;  so  that  the  honorable  senator 
prefers  giving  away  for  a  song  the  interests  of  his  state,  presently, 
in  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres,  and  eventually  in  a 
billion,  to  receiving  annually,  in  perpetuity,  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
with  an  encouraging  prospect  of  a  large  augmentation  of  that  sum. 
That  is  the  notion  which  the  two  senators  from  Ohio  entertain  of 
her  interest!  Go  home.  Messieurs  Senators  from  Ohio,  and  tell 
your  constituents  of  your  votes.  Tell  them  of  your  preference  of 
a  cession  of  all  their  interest  in  the  public  lands,  with  the  exception 
of  that  inconsiderable  portion  remaining  in  Ohio,  to  the  reception 
of  Ohio's  fair  distributive  share  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  now  and  hereafter.  I  do  not  seek  to 
interfere  in  the  delicate  relation  between  senators  and  their  constit- 
uents ;  but  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  feelings  and  views  of 
my  neighbors,  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  have  recently  read  an  expo- 
sition of  her  true  interests  and  views,  in  the  message  of  her 
enlightened  governor,  directly  contrary  to  those  which  appear  to  be 
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jDtertained  by  her  two  Benatara;  aiid  1  am  greatly  deceived  if  a 
arge  majority  of  ihc  }>eoplc  of  iliai  state  do  not  comcide  with  ihdi 
governor. 

The  unequal  operation  of  the  plun  of  ce«'«ioii  among  ihe  nine 
lew  states,  has  been,  perhaps,  sulucicnily  expo^^Ml  by  othi*n«.  Tlie 
»lale3  with  the  smallest  population  gt*t  the  mo^l  land*  Thiii 
Ajkansas,  with  only  about  one  fifieenih  part  of  I  he  populalion  of 
Ohio,  will  rt'ceive  upwards  of  twcnty*eii'ht  times  ae  much  land  as 
Ohio,  The  fcscherne  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  reversing  the  maxim 
jf  the  greatest  good  to  the  greafebt  numb*?r,  and  of  BUbatititting 
;he  greatest  good  to  the  smallest  number. 

There  can  be  every  species  of  parlial  dislrihrition  of  pnblJc 
land  or  iJa  proceeds^  but  an  honesty  impiu'tiul,  straighi'forwaid 
Jistribution  among  all  the  states,  Can  the  sennior  from  New  York, 
with  his  profounJ  knowledge  of  the  eon^tituTion,  tetl  me  on  wlial 
constitutional  auiliority  It  is  that  tand.^i  are  granted  ta  the  IndiaOB 
beyond  the  iVIississippi? 

[Mr.  Wright  sjiJ,  that  there  wm  no  ^rop&ttf  «c  qui  red,  nnd  ihtftefore  no  eoofflU 
uonal  obligmion  apptieJ.J 

And  that  is  llie  amount  of  the  senator's  information  of  our 
[nrljan  relations!  Why,  sir,  we  send  them  acro^^s  the  MisdJBsippi, 
ind  put  them  iipoji  our  lands,  from  whieK  all  Indian  title  httd  been 
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to  it  yesterday.  On  one  collateral  point  I  desire  to  supply  an 
omission,  as  to  the  trade  between  this  country  and  France.  I 
stated  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports, 
there  existed  an  unfavorable  balance  against  the  United  States, 
amounting,  exclusively  of  what  is  reexported,  to  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars ;  but  I  omitted  another  important  fact,  namely,  that,  by 
the  laws  of  France,  there  is  imposed  on  the  raw  material  imported 
into  that  kingdom  a  duty  of  twenty  francs  on  every  hundred 
kilogrammes,  equal  to  about  two  cents  per  pound  on  American 
cotton,  at  the  present  market  price.  Now  what  is  the  fact  as  to 
the  comparative  rate  of  duties  in  the  two  countries?  France 
imposes  on  the  raw  product,  (which  is  the  mere  commencement 
of  value  in  articles  which,  when  wrought  and  finally  touched,  will 
be  worth  two  or  three  hundred  fold,)  a  duty  of  nearly  twenty-five 
per  centum ;  while  we  admit,  free  of  duty,  or  with  nominal  duties, 
costly  luxuries,  the  product  of  French  industry  and  taste,  wholly 
unsusceptible  of  any  additional  yalue  by  any  exertion  of  American 
skill  or  industry.  In  any  thing  I  have  said  on  this  occasion,  nothing 
is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  utter  one  word  unfriendly  to 
Prance.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  always  my  desire  to  see  our 
trade  with  France  increased  and  extended  upon  terms  of  reciprocal 
benefit  With  that  view,  I  was  in  favor  of  an  arrangement  in  the 
tariff  of  1832,  by  which  silks  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  charged  with  a  duty  of  ten  per 
centum  higher  than  those  brought  from  France,  and  countries  this 
side  the  cape,  especially  to  encourage  the  commerce  with  France. 
While  speaking  of  France,  allow  me  to  make  an  observation, 
although  it  has  no  immediate  or  legitimate  connexion  with  any 
thing  before  the  senate.  It  is  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  expres- 
sing my  deep  regret  at  a  sentiment  attributed  by  the  public  journals, 
to  a  highly  distinguished  and  estimable  countryman  of  ours,  in 
another  part  of  the  capitol,  which  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  neither  acquired  by  conquest  nor  descent,  and  raising  a 
question  as  to  his  being  the  lawful  monarch  of  the  French  people. 
It  appears  to  mc,  that,  after  the  memorable  revolution  of  July,  in 
which  our  illustrious  and  lamented  friend,  Lafayette,  bore  a  part 
so  eminent  and  effectual,  and  the  subsequent  hearty  acquiescence 
of  all  France,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  upon  the  throne,  the  present  king  has  as  good  a 
tide  to  his  crown  as  any  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  have 
to  theirs,  and  quite  as  good  as  any  which  force,  or  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  birth,  could  confer.  And  if  an  individual  so  humble  and 
at  such  a  distance  as  I  am,  might  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  public  concerns  of  another  country  and  another  hemisphere, 
I  would  add,  that  no  chief  magistrate  of  any  nation,  amidst  diffi- 
culties, public  and  personal,  the  most  complicated  and  appalling. 
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loiikl  hnve  governed  with  more  ability,  wiadom,  and  firmneES,  than 
Vivr  been  disjjliivr^d  by  Louis   Philippe.     All  christeadotn  owea 

m  rin  ■irkiiDwlt'dLrnit.'jit  for  IiiinreoeiU  successful  efforts  to  prevent 
II  war  wliicli  would  Imve  ))ceri  disgraceful  to  cbrii^lien  Europe  —  a 

lar  uri.siiirr  fnvni  ilu'  inurdinrite  pretensions  of  an  upstart  Mabome* 
Ian  }>:if'h[i,  a  rrhel  airaini^t  his  lawful  severe ign,  and  a  usurper  of 

i=^  riii;hls  — a  war  wliicli,  if  once  lighted  up,  must  have  involved 
[ill  Karo[R',  and  have  led  to  consequence 3  which  it  is  impossible  to 

T  rclnrn  In  \\\r  <uWyHi  immediately  before  us. 

In  trat*in*^  \\\v  lii?^iury  of  that  portion  of  our  public  domain  w^hidt 
tva^  an ]  11  i red  Ijy  ilie  war  of  the  revolution^  we  should  always 
j-crulk-ci  tiie  dan*£er  to  the  peace  and  harmony  among  tJie  members 
Ijf  the  cnnfrderaey  with  wliich  it  was  pregnant-  It  prevented  for  a 
long  lime,  thi^  raliliealion  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  by  all 
Ihe  slates,  ^ume  of  tiiem  refusing  their  assent  until  a  just  and 
h  I  nil  able  setHeiueat  was  made  of  the  question  of  the  erow^u  lauds. 
Irhc  ar^mienl  iliey  ur^ed  as  to  these  lands,  in  a  waste  and  unap- 
pr<t]>rialed  state,  was,  that  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  common 
dor,  ihe  eumuhai  exertlun^  and  the  common  saerince?  of  all  the 
kate?^ ;  thai  they  oni^ht  therefure  to  be  the  common  property  of  all 
Ihe  slates,  artd  that  ii  wtsahl  be  manifestly  wron^  and  unjust  that 
Ihe  slates  within  whose  limits  These  crown  lands  happened  to  lie^ 
fhonhl  exfhi^ivelv  enJMy  the   benefit  of  them.     Virginia,  withiii 
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able  to  show,  in  the  progress  of  my  argument,  that,  from  the  moment 
<tf  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  ought  to  have  been  divided  among  the  states. 

But  that  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  cession,  is  a  matter  of  incontestable  history.  We 
should  have  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  if  we 
^nfined  our  attention  to  the  mere  language  of  the  deeds.  In  order 
to  ascertain  their  views,  we  must  examine  contemporaneous  acts, 
resolutions,  and  proceedings.  One  of  these  resolutions,  clearly 
manifesting  the  purptv-  I  have  stated,  has  probably  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  senator  from  New  York.  It  was  a  resolution  of  the 
old  congress,  adopted  in  April,  1783,  preceding  the  final  cession 
firom  Virginia,  which  was  in  March,  1784.  There  had  been  an 
attempt  to  make  the  cession  as  early  as  1781,  but,  owing  to  the 
conditions  with  which  it  was  embarrassed,  and  other  difficulties, 
the  cession  was  not  consummated  until  March,  1784.  The  resolu- 
tion I  refer  to,  bears  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  cession,  and  must 
be  taken  with  it,  as  indicative  of  the  motives  which  probably 
operated  on  Virginia  to  make,  and  the  confederation  to  accept,  thai 
memorable  grant.     I  will  read  it. 

'  Resolved,  that  as  a  further  mean,  as  well  of  hastening  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debts,  as  of  estahlishing  the  harmony  of  the  United  States,  it  be  recommended  to  the 
slates  which  have  passed  no  acts  towanis  complying  with  the  resolutions  of  congresi 
of  the  sixth  of  September  and  tenth  of  October,  17S0,  relative  to  the  cession  of 
territorial  claims,  to  make  the  liberal  cessions  therein  ^commended,  and  to  the  statei 
which  may  have  passed  acts  complying  with  the  said  resolutions  in  part  only,  to 
levise  and  complete  such  compliance.' 

That  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  cession.  Seven  of  the 
old  thirteen  states  had  waste  crown  lands  within  their  limits ;  the 
other  six  had  none.  These  complained  that  what  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  property  common  to  them  all,  would  accrue  exclusively 
to  the  seven  states,  by  the  operation  of  the  articles  of  confederation ; 
and,  therefore,  for  the  double  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  revolu- 
tionary debt,  and  of  establishing  harmony  among  the  states  of  the 
union,  the  cession  of  those  lands  to  the  United  States  was  recom- 
mended by  congress. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the 
proposition  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  its  possible 
consequences.  We  have  seen  that  the  possession  by  seven  states 
of  these  public  lands,  won  by  the  valor  of  the  whole  thirteen,  was 
cause  of  so  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  other  six  as  to  have  occa- 
sioned a  serious  impediment  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  we  have  seen  that,  to  remove  all  jealousy  and  disquietude  on 
that  accpunt,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  congress, 
the  seven  states,  Virginia  taking  the  lead,  animated  by  a  noble 
spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism,  ceded  the  waste  lands  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states.     Now  what  is  the  measure 
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If  the  h;c*niUor  froiri  Bauth  Carolina?     It  is  in  effect  to  restore  the 

[ir^t'orthint  ami  Hunuting  smte  of  things,  which  existed  in  17831, 
Iriur  lo  any  t'i'-^?-iuri  IVojji  the  slates.  It  is  worse  than  IhaL  For  it 
Irtspit-sr^  ifiiit  svvrnletii  slates  shall  give  up  immediately  or  eventu- 
Illy  till  thiHr  iiikToi  in  the  public  land?*,  lying  in  nine  states,  to 
liuM'  riiiu"  .^laif^s,  Xmv  if  the  seven  states  had  refused  to  cede  at 
I  111  l^H'V  II  Milt  I  at  IruHt  \vA\'p  asserted  that  they  fought  Great  Britain' 

ir  iIh'^'-*  hmd>,  as  [Kird  as  the  six.  They  \vould  have  had,  there- 
ljR%  i\u*  appurt'iii  ri^rhl  of  conquest,  although  it  was  a  common 
loiit|EH'>t.  Hat  \\iv  yeaators  proposition  is,  to  cede  these  public 
liiuls  fruHi  iIm'  Miih-^  wliii'li  fought  for  them  in  the  revohitionary 
I'ar,  to  stall's  ihat  ripulier  fought  for  them  nor  had  existence  during 
liuf  war.  If  thr  nppr<'heijsit>n  of  an  appropriation  of  the£^*  landsj 
h  th(*  f'V{']iisivo  adv:isirrvju:i>  of  the  seven  sitates,  was  nigh  preventing 
Ijir  r  slablir-liuicnt  o(  the  unioUj  can  it  be  supposed  ihal  its  security 
[nd  fiarnioiiy  will  be  iinal]ucied  by  a  transfer  of  them  from  seven- 

LH'n  l<i  niiK'  sTMirs  ?    But  the  senator's  proposition  goes  yet  further. 
has  \ivvii  ^huwu  that  it  will  establish   a  precedent,  which  must 

i^ad  lo  a  n'^j^ioii  from  thi:  United  States  of  all  the  public  domain, 
Hictlior  Wiai  by  ihe  swnrd  or  acquired  by  treaties  with    foreign 
luWrr-.  1u  iitnv  ^iliUt^s,  as  llicy  shall  be  aclniilled  into  the  union- 
la  lb''  ^crorul  voluinc  i^f  Uie  laws  of  the  United   Stales,  will  be 
bnad  thf  art^  known  ns  \hr  funding  act,  which  pii.sscd  in  the  year 


?J^l     liv  \\w  \n<l  st'ctina  of  U^al  aeU 


nublie  lands  : 


dged. 
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of  the  revenue  argument,  but  when  the  proposition  is  up  to  make 
an  equal  and  just  distribution  of  the  proceeds.  When  the  favorabloi 
bat,  as  I  regard  them,  wild  and  squandering  projects  of  gentlemen, 
are  under  consideration,  they  are  profoundly  silent  as  to  that 
argument 

I  come  now  to  an  examination  of  the  terms  on  which  the  cession 
was  made  by  the  states,  as  contained  in  the  deeds  of  cession.  And 
I  shall  take  that  from  Virginia,  because  it  was,  in  some  measure, 
the  model  deed,  and  because  it  conveyed  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  public  lands,  acquired  from  the  ceding  states.  I  will 
tirst  dispose  of  a  preliminary  difficulty,  raised  by  the  senator  from 
New  York.  That  senator  imagined  a  case,  and  then  combated  it, 
with  great  force.  The  case  he  supposed  was,  that  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  had  maintained,  that,  under  that  deed,  there 
was  a  reversion  to  the  states;  and  much  of  his  argument  was 
directed  to  prove  that  there  is  no  reversion,  but  that,  if  there  were,  it 
could  only  be  to  the  ceding  states.  Now,  neither  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  nor  I,  attempted  to  erect  any  such  windmill,  as  the 
senator  from  New  York  has  imagined ;  and  he  might  have  spared 
himself  the  heavy  blows,  which,  like  another  famed  hero,  not  less 
valorous  than  himself,  he  dealt  upon  it.  What  I  really  maintain, 
and  have  always  maintained,  is,  that,  according  to  the  lerms  them- 
aelves,  of  the  deed  of  cession,  although  there  is  conveyed  a  common 
property,  to  be  held  for  the  common  benefit,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
an  assignment  of  a  separate  use.  The  ceded  land,  I  admit,  is  to 
remain  a  common  fund  for  all  the  states,  to  be  administered  by  a 
common  authority ;  but  the  proceeds,  or  profits,  were  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  stales  in  severalty,  according  to  a  certain  prescribed 
rule.  I  contend  this  is  manifestly  true,  from  the  words  of  the  deed. 
What  are  they  ?  '  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  reserved  for  or  appropriated  to  any 
of  the  before-mentioned  purposes,  or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the 
officers  and  soldit-rs  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  a 
common  fund,  for  the  use  and  benelit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as 
have  become,  or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation,  or 
federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to 
.heir  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expen- 
diture, and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.' 

The  territory  conveyed  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  inviolable  fund, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  states  as  were  admitted,  or  might  be 
admitted  into  the  union,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual 
respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.  It 
was  to  be  faithfully  and  bona  tide  administered  for  that  sole 
purpose,  and  for  no  other  purpose  what(»ver. 

Where,  then,  is  the  authority  for  all  those  wild,  extravagant,  and 
onjust  projects,  by  which,  instead  of  administration  of  the  ceded 
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territon^  for  all  ihe  siaU*!*^  and  all  ilie  j>eo(>le  of  ihe  union,  H  is  to  b« 
grail  fotl  lo  particnJai  atatf?^,  wasted  ijj  at^hemes  of  gTEtdaatioti  and 
pn  emption^  fcf  iht  octjefit  of  the  ues[>asser^  thcr  alietif  mid  ibft 
speculator? 

Tlie  senator  iVoiii  N>u  York,  pressed  by  the  argument  w  to  the 
npjjlication  of  llie  fund  to  the  sepiirtiie  tisH*  of  ihij  «tate^  dedmtible 
fa>ni  the  phrases  in  the  deed,  *  VirginUi  iiiduftivo^*  said,  ibai  ih&if 
were  necessary,  because,  without  th^rri,  Virginia  would  have  been 
eniiilcd  to  nu  f)art  of  the  ceded  laftd^.  No?  Were  they  not  cedt^d 
to  liic  United  States  ?  was  she  not  one  of  those  states  ?  and  did  not 
the  grant  tu  them  inelude  her  f  Why,  then,  wen.*  ibe  word* 
inserted?  Can  any  other  pur|>os<5  be  itnagined,  than  that  of 
securing  to  Virginia  her  separate  or  '  respective*  proportion  ?  The 
whole  paragraph  J  cautiondy  and  carefully  cumposedt  crlcarty 
demoniitrates,  that,  although  the  fund  was  to  bt*  f>ornmon^  the  tilk 
eoininon,  the  adniinistralion  common,  thp  us^e  and  benefit  were  I0 
be  separate  amoni:)^  die  several  Htate«j  in  ihe  defined  proportioua* 

The  grant  was  for  die  benefit  of  the  atatesj  *  according  to  ihcif 
ti^ual  respective  proportions  in  the  common  charge  and  expeih 
diture*'  Bear  in  mind  the  date  of  the  deed;  it  was  in  1784  — 
before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution*  and  whiUi  the 
aniclcs  of  confederuiion  were  in  force.  What,  arcordin^  to  them, 
was  the  mode  of  asses^^ing  Ihc  quotiLS  of  the  diirerciit  states  towank 
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foi'  the  payment  of  my  assessed  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  general 
government;'  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  demand  would  have 
been  legitimate,  and  perfectly  compatible  with  the  deed  of  cession  ? 
Even  under  our  present  system,  you  will  recollect,  sir,  that,  during 
the  last  war,  any  state  was  allowed  to  assume  the  payment  of  its 
share  of  the  direct  tax,  and  raise  it,  according  to  its  own  pleasure  or 
convenience,  from  its  own  people,  instead  of  the  general  govern- 
ment's collecting  of  it 

From  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  mode  of  raising  revenue,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
general  government,  has  been  changed.  Instead  of  acting  upon 
the  states,  and  through  them  upon  the  people  of  the  several'states, 
in  the  form  of  assessed  quotas  or  contributions,  the  general  govern- 
ment now  acts  directly  upon  the  people  themselves,  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  duties,  or  excises.  Now,  as  the  chief  source  of  revenue 
raised  by  this  government  is  from  foreign  imports,  and  as  the 
consumer  pays  the  duty,  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  the  common  charge  and  general  expenditure  is  contributed 
by  any  one  state  to  the  union. 

By  the  deed  of  cession,  a  great  and  a  sacred  trust  was  created.  The 
general  government  was  the  trustee,  and  the  states  were  the  cestui 
que  trust.  According  to  the  trust,  the  measure  of  benefit  accruing 
to  each  state  from  the  ceded  lands,  was  to  be  the  measure  of  burden 
which  it  bore  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.  But,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  new  rule  of  raising  revenue  to  that  which  was  in 
contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  cession, 
it  has  become  impossible  to  adjust  the  exact  proportion  of  burden 
and  benefit  with  each  other.  The  measure  of  burden  is  lost, 
although  the  subject  remains,  which  was  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  that  measure.  Who  can  now  ascertain,  whether  any  one  of 
the  states  has  received,  or  is  receiving  a  benefit  from  the  ceded 
lands,  proportionate  to  its  burden  in  the  general  government  ?  Who 
can  know  that  we  are  not  daily  violating  the  rule  of  ai)portionment 
prescribed  by  the  deed  of  cession  ?  To  me,  it  appears  clear,  that, 
either  from  the  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, or  certainly  ifrom  tliat  of  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt, 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  being  no  longer  applied  by  the 
general  government,  according  to  that  rule,  they  ought  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  states,  upon  some  equitable  principle  of  division, 
conforming  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the  cessions.  The 
trustee  not  being  able,  by  the  change  of  government,  to  execute 
the  trnst  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  ought  to  have  done, 
and  ought  yet  to  do,  that  which  a  chancellor  would  decree,  if  he 
had  jurisdiction  of  the  case  —  make  a  division  of  the  proceeds 
among  the  states,  upon  some  rule,  approximating  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  that  of  the  trust.  And  what  rule  can  so  well  fulfil 
this  condition,  as  that  which  was  introduced  in  the  bill  which  I 
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pteiented  to  tlic  senatr^  and  which  Ifi  Cf^titmned  in  my  eaUeagcie't 
amendment?  That  rnlc  i§  fomidcd  on  fcidcml  fiambere^  whieb  a« 
made  up  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Vailed  Statrs  ofber  ibao  the 
sla%^es,  and  thrc^e  tlflfia  of  th\*nu  Tbv  south,  surely t  »bouJd  be  t]» 
last  section  to  objed  to  a  dititribulron  foundrd  on  that  rale.  Aod 
yetj  if  1  righlly  utiderstoi>d  oin^  of  llm  drirk  nlhi^ions  of  tbc  senator 
frotn  Souih  Carolinji,  (Mr  CalhtRiri,)  lie  hiu*  aUt^inpied  to  cjcdte 
llie  jf»alousy  of  the  iiortli  on  that  very  ground.  Be  ibut  n«  il  raayp 
I  can  conceive  of  no  rule  mom  e<|ui table  than  thai  coni^Kiund  one, 
and  1  Ihink  that  will  be  the  jiid;^menl  of  all  pari^t  of  the  counlry^ 
the  objection  of  ihat  senator  notwithstanding*  Although  r^l^ivc-ji  on% 
in  a  limited  proportion,  one  of  the  dementi?  that  enter  Into  the  rule, 
it  will  be  recollected  that  they  are  both  consumers  and  the  objacmof 
laxation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  since  the  fund  was  lo  be  a  c^mmoQ  one, 
and  its  adminisir alien  was  to  bit  by  thi>  i^*nt»ml  government,  the 
fund  ought  to  be  used  also  by  thai  govcrnmcnl  to  the  exelagjon  of 
the  stales  separately.  But  that  is  a  non  M^ffuUur^  It  may  be  a 
common  fundj  a  common  title,  and  a  common  or  single  arhninfe* 
tration  ;  but  is  tiiere  anything,  in  all  thai,  incompatible  wiib  a 
periodical  disiribntion  of  the  proBts  of  the  fund  among  the  paitjoi 
for  whose  benefit  the  trust  was  created?  What  is  the  ordinafy 
case    of    tenants    in    cotomon  ?      There   the    esstaio  iss   cDnimo!!, 
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ment  directly,  or  through  the  state  governments  as  agencies,  is  all 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  honor  and  the  glory,  of  one 
and  the  same  people. 

The  subject  is  susceptible  of  other  illustrations,  of  which  I  will 
add  one  or  two.  Here  is  a  fountain  of  water  held  in  common  by 
several  neighbors  living  around  it.  It  is  a  perennial  fountain; 
deep,  pure,  copious,  and  salubrious.  Does  it  cease  to  be  common 
because  some  equal  division  is  made  by  which  the  members  of 
each  adjacent  family  dip  their  vessels  into  it,  and  take  out  as  much 
as  they  want  ?  A  tract  of  land  is  held  in  common  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  neighboring  village.  Does  it  cease  lo  be  a  common 
property  because  each  villager  uses  it  for  his  particular  beasts? 
A  river  is  the  common  highroad  of  navigation  to  conterminous 
powers  or  states.  Does  it  cease  to  be  common  because  on  its 
bosom  are  borne  vessels  bearing  the  stripes  and  the  stars,  or  the 
British  cross  ?  These,  and  other  examples  which  might  be  given, 
prove  that  the  argument,  on  which  so  much  reliance  has  been 

E laced,  is  not  well  founded,  that,  because  the  public  domain  is 
eld  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  states,  there  can  be  no  other 
just  application  of  its  proceeds  than  through  the  direct  expenditures 
of  the  general  government. 

I  might  have  avoided  most  of  this  consumption  of  time  by 
following  the  bad  example  of  quoting  from  my  own  productions ; 
and  I  ask  the  senate  to  excuse  one  or  two  citations  from  the  report 
I  made  in  1834,  in  answer  to  the  veto  message  of  president 
Jackson,  as  they  present  a  condensed  view  of  the  argument  which 
I  have  been  urging.  Speaking  of  the  cession  from  Virginia,  the 
report  says : 

*  Thifl  deed  created  a  trust  in  the  United  States  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  violate. 
Bat  the  deed  does  not  require  that  the  fund  should  be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  general  government.  It  makes  no  surh  provision  in  express  terms, 
nor  is  such  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  fairly  deducible  from  the  language  of 
the  deed.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  deed  seems  to  contemplate  a  separate 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  fund  by  the  states  individually,  rather  than  a  preservatioiv 
of  it  for  common  expenditure.  The  fund  itself  is  to  be  a  common  fund  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  Stales  as  have  become,  or  shall  become  members 
of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance,  Virginia  inclusive.  The  grant  is  not  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  confederation,  but  for  that  of  the  several  states  which  compose  the 
confederation.  The  fund  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  confederation  collec- 
tively, and  is  so  far  a  common  fund  ;  but  it  is  lo  be  managed  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  states  individually,  and  is  so  far  a  separate  fund  under  a  joint  management. 
Whilst  there  was  a  heavy  debt  existing,  created  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  by 
a  subsequent  war,  there  was  a  fitness  m  applyin*:  the  proceeds  of  a  common  fund  to 
the  discharge  of  a  common  debt,  which  reconciled  all ;  but  the  debt  being  now  dis- 
char^;ed,  and  the  general  governnient  no  longer  standing  in  need  of  the  fund,  there 
if  evident  proprietv  in  a  division  of  it  amon^  those  for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  wa« 
originally  designee,  and  whose  wants  require  it.  And  the  committee  cannot  conceive 
how  thii  appropriation  of  it,  upon  principles  of  equality  and  justice  among  tha 
WYeial  states,  can  oe  regarded  as  contrary  to  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  deed.* 

The  senator  from  New  York,  assuming  that  the  whole  debt  of 
the  revolution  has  not  yet  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
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Ilands,  insLsL^  that  we  should  continue  to  retain  the  avails  of  tiieai 
I  until  u  reiiuhursrnu^tit  shsili  have  been  effected  of  all  thai  has  been 
lapplit/d  lu  iliai  (jljject.  Bui  the  public  lands  were  never  set  apart 
lor  rrlird  njiun  us  the  exclusive  resource  lor  the  payment  of  the 
Irevohitionary  drlir.  To  give  contidence  to  public  creditors^  and 
Icrcfiit  tu  ilie  i^iivrrutncnlT  ihey  were  pledged  to  that  object,  along 
Iwiili  ui!i«r  niran:^  ;i|i[>]it'a]jle  lo  its  discharge.  The  debt  is  paid, 
land  tlir  pJrd^i'  ul  tin.*  })nbiic  lands  has  performed  its  oiRce.  Aud 
Iwho  i^Liid  wliiit  lilt*  lunds  did  not?  Was  it  not  the  people  of  the 
lUniicd  SllU<'^  I  —  ihuj^L*  very  people  lo  whose  use,  under  ibe  guar- 
|diunshi|t  ai'  rhrir  r^Uite^^j  a  is  now  proposed  to  dedicate  the  proceeds 
lof  thr  pntilic  luuds  ?  If  the  money  had  been  paid  by  a  foreign 
Igavcrnjiii'nt,  iJir  |>iui^ccds  of  ihe  public  lands,  in  honor  and  good 
Ifaitli.u  uuld  bin  I'  Uwu  \H\um\  lo  reimburse  it*  But  our  revolutionary 
Idebt,  iC  Uiil  wholly  f>:uii  by  ibe  public  lands,  was  oJherwise  paid 
loul  li^  \\io  pocki^fri  oi  ihv  [)eople  who  own  the  lands  ;  and  if  money 
Ihus  bcrn  drawn  from  ihrir  pockets  for  a  purpose  lo  which  these 
llands  wcrr  dt^^iim'd,  ii  crt-sUt-a  un  additional  obligation  upon  con- 
If^rrs^  to  rrpluri*  ihr  liiuouni  so  abstracted,  by  distrilmting  the  pro- 
Iccods  anions  the  stiitri  (nr  the  benefit  and  (he  reimbursement  of 

|thc    fH'dfllt*. 

BiU  \\\r  s(-rialtir  fruni  Xi'w  York  has  exhibited  a  most  formidable 
laurnunt   ^i^^ainsl    ihi-  |)ub]ir   domain,   tending   lo   s1k>Wj   if  it  be 
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conversion  to  Christianity,  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse 
these  are  the  causes  of  the  chief  expenditure  on  their  account, 
and  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  fact  of  our  possessing  the 

f>ablic  domain.  When  every  acre  of  that  domain  has  gone 
ifom  you,  the  Indian  tribes,  if  not  in  the  mean  time  extinct,  may 
yet  remain,  imploring  you,  for  charity's  sake,  to  assist  them,  and 
to  share  with  them  those  blessings,  of  which,  by  ihe  weakness  of 
their  nature,  or  the  cruelty  of  your  policy,  ihcy  have  been  stripped. 
Why,  especially,  should  the  public  lands  be  chargeable  with  that 
large  portion  of  the  eighty  odd  millions  of  dollars,  arising  from 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ?  They  protested  against  it.  They  entreated  you  to 
allow  them  to  remain  at  the  homes  and  by  the  sides  of  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors ;  but  your  stern  and  rigorous  policy  would  not 
allow  you  to  listen  to  their  supplication.  The  public  domain, 
instead  of  being  justly  chargeable  with  the  expense  of  their 
removal,  is  entitled  to  a  large  credit  for  the  vast  territorial  districts 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  which  it  furnished  for  the  settlement  of 
the  emigrant  Indians. 

I  feel  that  I  have  not*strength  to  go  through  all  the  items  of  the 
senator's  account,  nor  need  I.  The  deduction  of  this  single  item 
will  leave  a  net  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  senator's  mode  of  stating  the  account  with 
the  public  lands  ?  Has  he  taken  any  other  than  a  mere  counting- 
house  view  of  them  ?  Has  he  exhibited  any  thing  more  than  any 
sub-accountant  or  clerk  might  make  out  in  any  of  the  departments, 
as  probably  it  was  prepared,  cut  and  dry,  to  the  senator's  hands? 
Are  there  no  higher  or  more  statesman-like  views  to  be  taken  of 
the  public  lands,  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
than  the  account  of  dollars  and  cents  which  the  senator  has  pre- 
sented ?  I  have  said  that  the  senator,  by  the  double  process  of 
erroneous  insertion,  and  unjust  suppression  of  items,  has  shaped 
an  account  to  suit  his  argument,  which  presents  any  thing  but  a 
full  and  fair  statement  of  the  ease.  And  is  it  not  so  ?  Louisiana 
cost  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  And  if  you  had  the  power  of 
selling,  how  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  you  now 
ask  for  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  —  people, 
land,  and  all  ?  Is  the  sovereignty  which  you  actjuired  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Xjouisiana  and  Florida  nothing?  Are  the  public 
buildings,  and  works,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  and  other  arms, 
independent  of  the  public  lands,  nothing  ?  Is  the  navigation  of 
the  great  father  of  waters,  which  you  secured  from  the  head  to  the 
mouth,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  foreign  powers,  not  worthy  of  being  taken 
into  the  senator's  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  the  acquisition? 
Who,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  and  geography  of  this 
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oniinciit,4ltH's  iiui  k  n €> w  llmi  tl i e  Mi asissippi  could  not  have  leniaincd 

1  ihr  liurid:^,  ;uul  ii:^  jiuvigatioji  coiiiinued  subject  to  ihe  eonirol;  of 

itjri  i^ii  puvviT.  wiihoui  imminent  danger  lo  the  stability  of  the 

riiuii  ,'     Jt5   iln'  ro.Ht  of   ihe  public  domain  undeserving  of  any 

t;n*dil  oij  ni't  t»uiji  o{'  the  %'asl  sums  which,  during  the  greaier  pmt 

f  ihit*  ceiiUirv,,  ytui  have  been  receiving  inlo  the  pnbllc  ireasuiy 

Jiii  \Uv  ni^iom-lion^t's  oi    New  Orleans  and  Mobile?     Or  on 

trtniujt  ii(  ihr   suiLnnt^jilLition  of  the  revenue  of    ihe  govprnnientj 

ruin  Iht'  ctiiisimi|iiion  of  dutiable  articles  by  ihe  popalatjon  within 

ir    Ijtjuhdurit'?^    nf    da*    twu    former   provinces?       The    national 

encli!^  uiui  ijdv;uit'.ii::;^t'!^  accruing  from  their  possession  have  been 

)  \ariuus  ;ind  immense,  llial  il  would  be  impossible  to  make  any 

UTL'  pet-mjiriry  L-siirnaU'  of  them.     In  any  as|>ecl  of  the  i?uhjeclj 

lie   seiirifi^rV   i»e!!y   ilem^    of  hidian    annuities   must    appear  coft- 

rnpiibh^  in  runipurison  wiltj  these  splendid  nalionai  acquit^iljons. 

Jim    thr    \)n\i\\v    luiuL-^    are    redeeincdH     They  have   long  been 

cd'H^mi'd.      Prtr^idrnl  Jaek^on  announced,  more  than  eight  years 

v^o,  !in    iiU'unU';<t^itile   iruif),  wlien  he  staled,  that  ihey   might  be 

;mi>idi  jcd  a^  idirvrd   from  ihc  pledge  \v hi cli  had  been  made  of 

bcsn,  Uie  objrrt  hnvjM«,^  JK^fin  accomplished   for  which  fhey  were 

e<led,  LUid    dial    il  was  jn  llic  discreljon  of  roni^rcss  lo  dispose  of 

iu'in  iu  sin4i  wny  ns  Ix^sl  lo  conduce  to  the  tpiict,  harmony,  and 

^HtTui  intrrc.-^i  mIiIit  Ahiericaii  peojilc.     Thai  whielj  congress  has 

hr  pM\v<T  lo  di»,  by  nil  t'S[frcss  ^^VAnl  of  mithnnly  in  ihe  cnni^titu- 
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to  do  88  much  good  and  as  litde  harm  as  possible,  within  the 
•cope  of  their  respective  powers.  They  should  also  each  take  into 
▼lew  the  defects  in  the  powers,  or  defects  in  the  administration 
of  the  powers,  of  the  other,  and  endeavor  to  supply  them, 
as  far  as  its  legitimate  authority  extends,  and  the  wants  or 
necessities  of  the  people  require.  For,  if  distress,  adversity,  and 
ruin  come  upon  our  constituents  from  any  quarter,  should  they  not 
have  our  active  exertions  to  relieve  them,  as  well  as  all  our  sympa- 
thies and  our  deepest  regrets  ?  It  would  be  but  a  poor  consolation 
to  the  general  government,  if  such  were  the  fact,  that  this  unhappy 
state  of  things  was  produced  by  the  measures  and  operation  of  the 
Btate  governments,  and  not  by  its  own.  And  if  the  general 
government^  by  a  seasonable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  its  author- 
ity, could  relieve  the  people,  and  would  not  relieve  them,  the 
reproaches  due  to  it  would  be  quite  as  great  as  if  that  government 
itself,  and  not  the  state  governments,  had  brought  these  distresses 
upon  the  people. 

The  powers  of  taxation  possessed  by  the  general  government  are 
u^imited.  The  most  fruitful  and  the  least  burdensome  modes  of 
taxation  are  confided  to  this  government  exclusive  of  the  states. 
The  power  of  laying  duties  on  foreign  imports  is  entirely  monopo- 
lized by  the  federal  government.  The  slates  have  only  the  power 
of  direct  or  internal  taxation.  They  have  none  to  impose  duties  on 
imports,  not  even  luxuries;  we  have.  And  what  is  their  condition 
at  this  moment  ?  Some  of  them  are  greatly  in  debt,  at  a  loss  even 
to  raise  means  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  bonds.  These  debts 
were  contracted  under  the  joint  encouragement  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  government  and  prosperous  times,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  laudable  object  of  internal  improvements.  They  may  have 
pushed,  in  some  instances,  their  schemes  too  far;  but  it  was  in  a 
good  cause,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  reproaches  wlien  things  turn 
out  ill. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that,  looking  to  the  patriotic  object  of  these 
state  debts,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  contracted, 
I  saw  with  astonished  and  indignant  feelings  a  resolution  submitted 
to  the  senate,  at  the  last  session,  declaring  that  the  general  govern- 
ment would  not  assume  the  payment  of  them.  A  more  wicked, 
malignant,  Danton-like  proposition  was  never  offered  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  deliberative  assembly.  It  was  a  neg'atwe  proposi- 
tion, not  a  negative  of  any  affirmative  resolution  presented  to  the 
senate  ;  for  no  such  affirmative  resolution  was  offered  by  any  one, 
nor  do  I  believe  was  ever  thought  or  dreamed  of  by  any  one. 
When,  where,  by  whom,  was  the  extravagant  idea  ever  entertained, 
of  an  assumption  of  the  state  debts  by  the  general  government? 
There  was  not  a  solitary  voice  raised  in  favor  of  such  a  measure 
in  this  senate.  Would  it  not  have  been  time  enough  to  have 
denounced  assumption  when  it  was  seriously  proposed?  Yet,  at 
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inornciit  whoii  \hc  stales  were  greatly  embarrassed,  when  Iheir 
IrL^tiit  sviLs  ^iiikini^,  ut  \hh  critical  moment,  was  a  meajsure  broaght 
iDrwuril,  viniie(  ('s.s;irily,  \vninionly,  and  graiijiloiislyjmade  the  subject 
If  Ml  clalKiraie  rcpuri,  and  exfttjiig  a  protracted  debate,  the  ineviia- 
|le  viXrvi  itf  ull  wlijch  niu?^t  liave  been  to  ereate  abroad  distrust  in 
ir  utnliiy  iiiul  i^^oud  faith  o{  the  debtor  stales.  Can  it  be  doubted, 
liut  II  :^(  riuua  i^ijiiry  war?  irjllicted  npon  them  by  this  unprecedenied 
liiK'i^cdijiiT?  Nutliiii^  is  inure  delicate  than  credit  or  character* 
riicir  iTcdit  ciuHiot  fail  to  have  sufFered  in  the  only  place  where 
lajiilal  cnuhl  be  t>ht;inicd,  and  when^  at  that  very  time  some  of  the 
WrjUsijf  hie  j^iaies  were  negotiating  with  foreign  bankers.  About 
\v,\t  pcriiKl,  ouv  of  tlie  sL'nut<»rrt  of  this  body  had  in  person  gone 
Ibrnad  for  th<'  piirportc  of  obtiuning  advances  of  money  on  Jllinois 
Itork, 

'I'he  f^ciintnr  from  Ntnv  York  said,  that  the  European  capitalists 
lad  li\cd  I  he:  v.duc  of  ihu  f^lale  bonds  of  this  country  at  fiftv  per 
lenlnni ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  what  might 
said  aboiu  the  credit  of  the  states  here.  But  the  senator  is 
listakim.  or  I  have  Ihtii  eriTirely  misinformed  I  underBTand  tllat 
ofiu^  blinkers  have  bnuft^ri  tlieir  advances  npon  the  amount  of  state 
londs^  pr'ujr  to  liieir  amial  sale,  to  fifty  per  centum,  in  like  manner 
U  ctinuMis-siuii  Tnercbiiat^  will  juivancc  oii  die  i^oods  consigned  XO 
llitMU,  f>rjur  to  their  sale.  But  in  *srieh  an  operation  it  is  jnaiiifestly 
lite  iiifcrest  of  flic  stales,  n^  well  a?4  the  bankers,  that  the  bonds 
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If  such  a  feeling  does  really  exist,  I  trust  it  will  find  no  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  this  country,  as  it  can  have  none  in  the  breast ' 
of  any  honest  man.  When  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  Webster,)  the  other  day  uttered,  in  such  thrilling  lan- 
guage, the  sentiment,  that  honor  and  probity  bound  the  states  to 
the  mithful  payment  of  all  their  debts,  and  that  they  would  do  it, 
I  felt  my  bosom  swelling  with  patriotic  pride ;  pride,  on  account 
of  the  just  and  manly  sentiment  itself;  and  pride,  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  and  eloquent  laifguage,  in  which  that  noble  sentiment 
was  clothed.  Dishonor  American  credit !  Dishonor  the  American 
name !  Dishonor  the  whole  country !  Why,  sir,  what  is  national 
character,  national  credit,  national  honor,  national  glory,  but  the 
aggregate  of  the  character,  the  credit,  the  honor,  the  glory,  of  the 
parts  of  the  nation  ?  Can  the  parts  be  dishonored,  and  the  whole 
remain  unsullied  ?  Or  can  the  whole  be  blemished,  and  the  parts 
stand  pure  and  untainted  ?  Can  a  younger  sister  be  disgraced, 
without  bringing  blushes  and  shame  upon  the  whole  family  ?  Can 
our  young  sister,  Illinois,  (I  mention  her  only  for  illustration,  but 
with  all  feelings  and  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard,)  can  she  degrade 
her  character  as  a  state,  without  bringing  reproach  and  obloquy 
upon  all  of  us  ?  What  has  made  England,  our  country's  glorious 
parent  —  although  she  has  taught  us  the  duty  of  eternal  watchful- 
ness, to  repel  aggression,  and  maintain  our  rights  against  even  her 
—what  has  made  England  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  What  has 
raised  her  to  such  preeminence  in  wealth,  power,  empire,  and 
greatness,  at  once  the  awe  and  the  admiration  of  nations? 
Undoubtedly,  among  the  prominent  causes,  have  been  the  preser- 
vation of  her  credit,  the  maintenance  of  her  honor,  and  the  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  with  which  she  has  fulfilled  her  pecuniary  engagements, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  An  opposite  example  of  a  disregard 
of  national  faith  and  character  presents  itself  in  the  pages  of  ancient 
history.  Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  phrase,  *  Punic 
faith,'  which  at  Rome  became  a  by- word  and  a  reproach  against 
Carthage,  in  consequence  of  her  notorious  violations  of  her  public 
engagements.  The  stigma  has  been  transmitted  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  will  remain  for  ever  uneffaced.  Who  would 
not  lament  that  a  similar  stigma  should  be  affixed  to  any  member 
of  our  confederacy  ?  If  there  be  any  one  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  party  spirit,  so  destitute  of  honor  and  morality,  so  regardless 
of  just  feelings  of  national  dignity  and  character,  as  to  desire  to  see 
any  of  the  states  of  this  glorious  union  dishonored,  by  violating  their 
engagements  to  foreigners,  and  refusing  to  pay  their  just  debts,  I 
repel  and  repudiate  him  and  his  sentiments  as  unworthy  of  the 
American  name,  as  sentiments  dishonest  in  themselves,  and  neither 
entertained  nor  approved  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  or  our  feelings  and  opinions  be 
perverted.     What  is  it  that  we  ask  ?     That  this  government  shall 
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assume  the  debts  of  the  elates?  Oh  I  no,  liow  The  debts  ol 
Pennsylvania,  for  example  ?  (vvludi  is,  I  belie ve>  tHe  most  indebted 
of  all  the  Slates,)  No,  no;  far  fmin  it  But>  isecittg  thai  this 
governmetii  haa  the  power,  and,  [is  I  ihink,  ia  under  a  duty,  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  tho  public  liiudi*  j  und  tbut  it  hns  the  powuari 
which  the  slates  have  not,  tu  lay  duiies  on  foreign  hixyrirrt  ;  we 
propose  to  make  that  distribution,  pay  our  debt  to  the  »tatejt,  und 
save  the  states,  to  that  extent  at  least,  from  the  neoe»aity  of  reMirting 
(O  dircet  taxation,  the  most  onerouti  of  all  modes  of  Icvyiag  money 
upon  I  he  people.  We  propose  to  supply  the  dellcieney  prt>dueed 
from  the  withdrawal  of  the  lund  fnnd  by  dulies  on  luxuries,  \%1uch 
the  wealthy  only  will  pay,  and  s^u  far  !<ave  I  he  Mates  from  the  ni*cc«- 
aity  of  burdening  the  poor,  Wt*  iiropose,  that,  by  a  ju,*t  exerasc 
of  ineontestable  powers  poj**e«sted  by  ihi.H  government,  we  »hall  go 
to  the  succor  of  all  the  statt's,  and,  by  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  ijuhlic  lands  fimong  them,  avert,  as  far  as  that  may 
avert,  the  ruin  and  diishonor  wMth  which  5onie  of  them  aic  menaced. 
We  propose,  in  short,  sut-fi  an  ndminii§tratiofi  of  the  powc^rs  of  ihis 
STOvernment  as  shall  prolect  and  resile ve  our  common  e<^'  ?§ 

from  the  embarrassments  to  which  they  may  be  expo  m 

the  defects  in  ihe  powers  or  in  ibe  administration  of  ihe  stale 
50%^ernments, 

Let  ns*  look  a  little  more  minutely  at  eonset|aences»     The  disMb* 
itive  filuirc  of   ihe  t^intc  of   Illinois  in  the  land    nroeeedi*  won  hi   li#»_ 
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rich,  and  rendering  inevitable  the  taxation  of  the  poor  —  that  poor  in 
whose  behalf  we  hear,  from  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  profea- 
sions  of  such  deep  sympathy,  interest,  and  devotion!  In  what 
attitude  do  gentlemen  place  themselves  who  oppose  this  measure 
—  gentlemen  who  taunt  us  as  the  aristocracy,  as  the  friends  of  the 
banks,  and  so  forth  —  gentlemen  who  claim  to  be  the  peculiar 
guardians  of  the  democracy  ?  How  do  they  treat  the  poor  ?  We 
have  seen,  at  former  sessions,  a  measure  warmly  espoused,  and 
finally  carried  by  them,  which  they  represented  would  reduce  the 
waffes  of  labor.  At  this  session,  a  tax,  which  would  be  borne 
exclusively  by  the  rich,  encounters  their  opposition.  Ai)d  now  we 
have  proposed  another  mode  of  benefiting  the  poor,  by  distribution 
of  the  land  proceeds,  to  prevent  their  being  borne  down  and 
oppressed  by  direct  taxation ;  and  this,  too,  is  opposed  from  the 
same  quarter !  These  gentlemen  will  not  consent  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  luxuries  of  the  affluent,  and,  by  their  votes,  insist  upon  leaving 
the  states  under  the  necessity  of  imposing  direct  taxes  on  the  farmer, 
the  laboring  man,  the  poor,  and  all  the  while  set  up  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive friends  of  the  poor!  [A  general  laugh.]  Really,  sir,  the  best 
friends  appear  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  the  poor,  and  their  greatest 
enemies  their  best  friends. 

The  gentlemen  opposed  to  us  have  frightened  themselves,  and 
have  sought  to  alarm  others,  by  imaginary  dangers  to  spring  from 
this  measure  of  distribution.  Corruption,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day!  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  he  apprised  us  of  the  precise  sum  —  one 
million  of  dollars  —  which  was  adequate  to  the  corruption  of  his 
own  state.  He  knows  best  about  that ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  could  corrupt  my  state.  What 
may  be  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at  this  time  I  know  not ; 
there  is  so  much  fog  enveloping  the  dominant  party,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  her  present  latitude  and  longitude.  What  she 
was  in  her  better  days  —  in  the  days  of  her  Rutledges,  Pinckneys, 
Sumpters,  Lowndeses,  Cheveses  —  we  all  well  know,  and  I  will 
not  inflict  pain  on  the  senator  by  dwelling  on  it.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  vindicate  her  from  a  charge  so  degrading  and  humiliating.  She 
has  another  senator  here,  far  more  able  and  eloquent  than  I  am  to 
defend  her.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe,  and  should  be  most  unwil- 
ling to  think,  that  her  senator  had  made  a  correct  estimate  of  her 
moral  power. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  said,  that  our  whole  country  is  corrupt ;  that 
the  results  of  recent  elections  were  brought  about  by  fraudulent 
means;  and  that  a  foreign  influence  has  produced  the  great  politi- 
cal revolution  which  has  just  taken  place.  I  pronounce  that  charge 
a  gross,  atrocious,  treasonable  libel  on  the  people  of  this  country, 
on  the  institutions  of  this  country,  and  on  liberty  itself.  I  do  not 
attribute  this  calumny  to  any  member  of  this  body.     I  hope  there 
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9  none  who  would  give  it  the  f^ljgbtest  counicnaocc.  But  1  do 
^hargL-  it  ujion  £*ome  of  the  newspapcra  in  the  support  n(  ihr  oi1i€f 
mrty.     And  it  h  remarkable^  that  tin*  very  press  which  orii^indiej 

md  pro[)agates  this  foul  c-alunmy  of  fon*igri  inlUii!ii(*-*-  Uhm  incikated 
he  right  ot  un naturalized  foreigner*  to  niinglu,  m  iht?  poli^  in  oaf 
tlectiona;  and  rnaintained  the  fxpc^diency  of  their  owning  fK^rtions 
if  the  soil  of  our  country,  betore  they  have  reoounocd  (heir  ajl^ 
jian€e  to  foreign  sovereigns, 

1  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  senate  in  dwdlinglong  upon  ibe 
die  ntid  ridiculous  story  about  the  corr*.**|ionderKMt;  lK*fween  the 
London  bankers  and  aooie  ^[is5uu^i  hunkers  —  u  crorre^pondence 
A^hieh  was  kept  t^afely  until  alli^  the  preHideniial  election*  In  the 
custody  of  the  direeiom  of  what  ia  vaunted  a;*  a  genuine  loeofoeo 
>ank  iu  ihat  stale,  when  it  WBft  dragged  out  by  a  resoinrion  of  I  he 
egiii^lalure,  aulhorizing  the  sending  lor  persons  and  papers*  It  wns 
hf?ri  blazed  forth  as  eonelusive  and  damning  evidence  of  ili« 
existence  of  a  foreign  influence  in  our  preaidenljal  tiletnion,  Aini 
jvhar  did  it  all  aniouni  to  ?  The?*e  Rriiish  hankers  are  really  strange 
eilov\\s.  They  arc  foolish  enough  to  hmk  to  the  saiety  of  thcii 
noney  advaneed  to  foreigners  I  If  they  see  a  man  going  to  rain, 
hey  will  not  land  him;  and  if  they  Bee  a  nation  pursuing  the  >ame 
^oad,  they  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  decline  vesting  their  fundF  in 
ts  bonds.  If  ihev  liiid  war  threatened,  tfiey  will  ^peculnle  on  ihe 
consequences;    and  they  will  indulge  in  conjectures  about   tlie 
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lefosed  to  trust  them  any  longer,  and  foreign  bankers  will  not  trust 
them  either,  they  utter  a  whining  cry  that  their  recent  signal  defeat 
has  been  the  work  of  foreign  influence !  [Loud  laughter  in  the 
galleries.] 

Democratic  party !  They  have  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  this 
denomination.  In  the  school  of  1798,  in  which  I  was  taught,  and  to 
which  I  have  ever  faithfully  adhered,  wc  were  instructed  to  be 
watchful  and  jealous  of  executive  power,  enjoined  to  practice 
economy  in  the  public  disbursements,  and  urged  to  rally  around 
the  people,  and  not  attach  ourselves  to  the  presidential  car.  This 
was  Jefferson's  democracy.  But  the  modern  democrats,  who  have 
assumed  the  name,  have  reversed  all  these  wholesome  maxims,  and 
have  given  to  democracy  a  totally  different  version.  They  have 
run  it  down,  as  they  have  run  down,  or  at  least  endangered,  state 
rights,  the  right  of  instruction  —  admirable  in  their  proper  sphere  — 
and  all  other  rights,  by  perversion  and  extravagance.  But,  thank 
God,  true  democracy  and  true  democrats  have  not  been  run  down. 
Thousands  of  those  who  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  by  false 
colors,  will  now  eagerly  return  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  unite, 
under  Harrison's  banner,  with  their  old  and  genuine  friends  and 
principles,  as  they  were  held  at  the  epoch  of  1798.  We  shall,  I 
trust,  be  all  once  more  united  as  a  fraternal  band,  ready  to  defend 
liberty  against  all  dangers  that  may  threaten  it  at  home,  and  the 
country  against  all  that  shall  menace  it  from  abroad. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  patriotic  apprehension, 
entertained  by  senators,  of  corruption,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  public  • 
lands  should  be  distributed  among  the  states.  If,  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  government,  the  land  fund  does  not  lead  to  corruption, 
why  should  it  in  the  hands  of  the  state  governments  ?  Is  there  less 
danger  from  the  fund  if  it  remain  undivided  and  concentrated,  than 
if  it  be  distributed  ?  Are  the  state  governments  more  prone  to 
corruption  than  the  federal  government  ?  Are  they  more  wasteful 
and  extravagant  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  people  ?  I 
think  that  if  we  are  to  consult  purity  and  economy,  we  shall  find 
fresh  motives  for  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  two  plans  of  disposing  of  the  vast  public  domain 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  congress  and  the  public.  According  to 
one  of  them,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  revenue,  either 
to  the  general  or  to  the  stale  government.  That,  I  have,  I  think, 
clearly  demonstrated,  although  the  supporters  of  that  plan  do  press 
the  argument  of  revenue  whenever  the  rival  plan  is  brought 
forward.  They  contend  that  the  general  government,  being  unfitj 
or  less  competent  than  the  state  governments,  to  manage  the  public 
lands,  it  ought  to  hasten  to  get  rid  of  them,  either  by  reduction  of 
the  price,  by  donation,  by  preemptions,  or  by  cessions  to  certaiu 
states,  or  by  all  these  methods  together. 
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Xowj  sir,  j!  is  riifinife.st  that  the  public  lands  cannot  be  all  aetlted 

II  I.  tniiitry  <>r  r^'iitnrit^?*  tti  come.     The  progress  o(  their  settlement 

in<iir:ilrfl   hy  ihr  grow  til  of  the  populatjoa  of  the  United  Stales, 

I'Tr   liiivi*   \un  bL^cii,  oil  an  average,  five  millions  of  acres  per 

rinuEti  r^iM.  flnrii)^^  the  ]?v^t  half  century.     Larger  quantities  will  be 

|rr(»1>;il4v  liiT" 'iff'^r,  nhhoiii^h  not  immediately,  annually  sold  Now, 

Ihmi  \vi'  t^-rnllrvi  tluit  \vc  have  at  least  a  billion  of  acres  to  dispose 

U\  MUtn'  uinx  nviy  be  puk^rtuined,  judging  from  the  past^  of  the 

Ijroiirihl'^  li^ii^^lli  uf  time  bt'fore   ihe  whoh^  ii*  sold.     Prior  lo  their 

\i\r  liiu]  M  nlcniiMii,  I  he  unoccupied  portion  of  the  public  domain 

Itm-t  rciriuin  ftih^-r  in  tlie  hands  of  the  general  government,  or  in 

hi'   himU  uf  flir  state  c^oveniments,  or  pass  into  the   hands   of 

piH-ulitors.      Ill   the   hands   of   the   general   government,    if  that 

ovcrmn<'nt  shnll  iM^rforni  '\U  daty,  we  know  that  the  public  lands 

ill  h(*  rli.'^tri[>nf!wi  on   li!>rml,  equal,  and  moderate  tentis.     The 

|vor^!  fait*  iIkl!   t'.ui  litHall   ifiom,  won  Id  be  for  them  to  be  acquired 

y   sprt^iihunrs,      Tlie  emigrant  and  settler  would  always  prefer 

jurchasin^  from  tfuvcrnment,  at  fixed  and  known  rates,  rather  than 

mm  the  sjHTEtlnnir,  at  unknown  rates,  fixed  by  his  cupidity  or 

iprlrr.     lini,  if  thry  are  transferred  from  the  general  government, 

|h(f  bt'st  o!'  tln'm  will   lie  eiigrn?ii^ed  by  speculators.     That  is  ihe 

nevitilMe  tr-Ufh^ucy  of  rerlnctioti  of  the  price  by  graduation,  and  of 

f'>i-in[i  til  i!it>  ^^lajivs  within  which  they  lie. 

ric  riv.il  ptnij  1-^,  lor  tho  ^ri^nenil  government  to  retain  the  public 
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of  tne  rest.  It  stands  on  a  just,  broad,  and  liberal  foundation.  It 
is  a  measure  applicable  not  only  to  the  states  now  in  being,  but  to 
the  territories,  as  slates  shall  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  them,  and 
to  all  new  states,  as  they  shall  rise,  tier  behind  tier,  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  is  a  system  operating  upon  a  space  almost  boundless, 
and  adapted  to  all  future  time.  It  was  a  noble  spirit  of  harmony 
and  union  that  prompted  the  revolutionary  states  originally  to  cede 
to  the  United  States.  How  admirably  does  this  measure  conform 
to  that  spirit,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  union !  The 
imagination  can  hardly  conceive  one  fraught  with  more  harmony 
and  union  among  the  states.  If  to  the  other  ties  that  bind  us  together 
as  one  people  be  superadded  the  powerful  interest  springing  out  of 
a  just  administration  of  our  exhauslless  public  domain,  by  which, 
for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  in  seasons  of  peace,  the  states  will 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  great  and  growing  revenue  which  it 
produces,  and  in  periods  of  war  that  revenue  will  be  applied  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  we  shall  be  for  ever  linked  together  with  the 
strength  of  adamantine  chains.  No  section,  no  state,  would  ever 
be  mad  enough  to  break  off  from  the  union,  and  deprive  itself  of  the 
inestimable  advantages  which  it  secures.  Although  thirty  or  forty 
more  new  states  should  be  admitted  into  this  union,  this  measure 
would  cement  them  all  fast  together.  The  honorable  senator  from 
Missouri,  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn,)  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  settlement 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon,  and  he  will  probably  be 
gratified  at  no  very  distant  day.  Then  will  be  seen  members  of 
congress  from  the  Pacific  states  scaling  the  Rocky  mountains, 
passing  through  the  country  of  the  grizzly  bear,  descending  the 
turbid  Missouri,  entering  the  father  of  rivers,  ascending  the 
beautiful  Ohio,  and  coming  to  this  capitol,  to  take  their  seats  in  its 
spacious  and  magnificent  halls.  Proud  of  the  commission  they 
bear,  and  happy  to  find  themselves  here  in  council  with  friends,  and 
brothers,  and  countrymen,  enjoying  the  incalculable  benefits  of  this 
great  confederacy,  and,  among  them,  their  annual  distributive 
share  of  the  issues  of  a  nation's  inheritance,  would  even  they,  the 
remote  people  of  the  Pacific,  ever  desire  to  separate  themselves  from 
such  a  high  and  glorious  destiny?  The  fund  which  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  these  great  and  salutary  purposes,  does  not  proceed 
from  a  few^  thousand  acres  of  land,  soon  to  be  disposed  of;  but  of 
more  than  ten  hundred  millions  of  acres ;  and  age  after  age  may 
roll  away,  state  after  state  arise,  generation  succeed  generation,  and 
fjtill  the  iund  will  remain  not  only  unexhausted,  but  improved  and 
increasing,  for  the  benefit  of  our  children's  children,  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  The  measure  is  not  one  pregnant  with  jealousy, 
discord,  or  division,  but  it  is  a  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  healing 
measure  of  compromise  and  composure,  having  for  its  patriotic 
object  the  harmony,  the  stability,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  states 
and  of  the  union. 
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IN  DEFENCE  OF  MR.  IVEBSTER, 

Di  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  1,  Ife41," 


[  At  Ihe  sesaion  of  congteM^  the  t*nn  of  whhh  f  xpii«d  with  Ibe  a^tainlm«ilo4l  ti 
Mr,  Van  Bitreji,  tht  honomhle  Daniel  Wehalfir  riilinied  hi»  tm  in  Ibe  fteasiEe^  pnpv^ 
alary  to  taking  office  under  president  Hmmtoitt  ns  ieerelary  of  fUte,  which  had  Wea 
offered  lo  him  by  the  prirsident  plect  Mr,  Butei^  of  Mftssji4!rhu)telt4,  hsiirinf  |iritwati4 
to  Ihe  senate  the  fredfrritials  of  the  honorable  Riifua  Cboale,  who  had  t>ecn  ftetii 
senator  in  the  place  M'  Mr.  Webster,  the  latter  took  hia  seat  this  day^  (first  qf  ^f^Uivb,!! 
when  Jlr,  Culbbert,  of  GeorgiaT  inade  aomp  remarks  r^fleetiog  on  the  poljtiml  thw* 
acter  of  Mr  Web  iter,  in  conned  km  with  Mr.  Clay,  a^  his  associate  in  the  mmI^, 
which  called  out  Mr.  Cliiy  in  reply,  antl  occaaioned  the  following  dehale.J 


Mr^  CuTHBr^RT  said)  that  on  the  it^jgnaUpn  of  Uic  lale  senalur 
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say,  satisfied  every  member  of  that  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  senator  from  Georgia.  He  agreed  with  the  senator  from  Ver- 
mont, (Mr.  Phelps,)  that  it  was  all  out  of  order.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  create  an  occasion  for  the  discussion.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  soon  to  be  nominated 
to  that  body,  and  then  would  be  the  proper  time  to  bring  out  all 
the  opposition  to  him.  But  the  senator  from  Georgia  had  appealed 
to  the  courtesy  of  gentlemen,  and  he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  was  not  willing 
to  refuse  the  request. 

No  error  could  be  greater  than  to  judge  of  human  character  by 
a  single  act,  a  single  sentiment  or  opinion.  We  were  not  to 
expect  perfect  coincidence  in  every  thing  abstract  and  practical. 

[Mr.  Cuthbert  here  addressed  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Clay  said,  I  cannot  be  interrupted,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  permit  an  interruption.  The  practice  is  much  too  common, 
and  especially  at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol.  The  senator  from 
Greorgia  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  reply  when  I  have  con- 
cluded. What  was  the  question ;  what  the  subject  of  difference 
in  the  discussion?  The  senator  from  Greorgia  alleges  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  expressed  an  opin- 
ion, in  Faneuil  hall,  it  was  believed,  that  congress  had  the  power 
to  regulate  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  states.  On  this  subject 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  The  power  to  regulate  did  not 
imply  the  power  to  prohibit.  Congress  possesses  the  power  to 
regulate  foreign  commerce,  but  it  has  no  right  to  prohibit  it. 

But  the  senator  from  Georgia  has  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  I  and 
my  distinguished  friend  (Mr.  Webster)  have  agreed  on  some 
questions,  and  disagreed  on  others.  Is  there  any  thing  unusual  or 
singular  in  this?  The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn,) and  the  senator  from  Georgia,  are  now  on  the  same  side ; 
have  they  always  agreed  ?  Was  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
ever  a  nullifier  ?  [Mr.  Cuthbert  said,  no.]  No.  I  presume  there 
are  many  points  of  policy  on  which  those  gentlemen  differ.  The 
only  correct  method  of  judging,  is,  to  take  human*  nature  in  the 
tout  ensenibfe,  and  not  undertake  to  determine  by  a  single  instance. 

The  senator  from  Georgia  has  referred  to  three  subjects  in  which 
I  have  differed  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  The 
first  was,  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Webster  had 
regarded  that  war  as  unnecessary,  and  in  that  I  thinic  he  was 
wrong.  But  there  was  another  war;  a  domestic  war;  a  war 
waged  by  general  Jackson  against  the  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
and  where  stood  the  senator  from  Georgia  in  that  war  ?  The 
gallant  Webster  contended  for  the  people  through  this  long  war, 
with  persevering  ability,  but  the  senator  from  Georgia  was  on  the 
other  side. 
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In  regard  to  the  comproiniHe  act,  the  gentleman  from  Ma^acha* 
etts  had  been  opposed  to  that  healing  meiLsyre.  But  bow  wiLsit 
dth  other  seniuorsj  with  whom  the  gciitlcmnn  from  G«H>rgiii  wit 
low  cooperating?  The  senator  from  Mb^ouri,  (Mr,  6«nl0ii,) 
tnd  the  flenator  from  New  York,  (Mr,  Wright  J  both  voted  agaia^ 
he  compromise ;  bat  the  gentleman  findt*  do  dHlkulty  iti  a<^g 
vith  ihojje  gentlemen  because  they  disagreed  with  him  on  that 
neaaure. 

As  it  regards  abolition j  so  far  tui  I  know  the  opinion^t  of  Mr. 
Webster,  he  in  jni>i  as  much  averse  to  it  m  the  senator  from 
jfeorgia  himself.  That  there  is  danger  im)>endjng,  no  one  wiU 
leny.  The  danger  is  in  ultmism.  The  ultraiiim  of  a  portion  of 
he  south  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  abolition  on  the  olhen  Ii  is 
o  be  averted  by  a  moderate  but  firm  course ;  not  being  led  off 
nto  extremes  on  the  one  side,  or  frightened  on  the  olher*  Mr. 
W^ebster  and  myself  have  diflered  on  some  subjeety,  have  coin- 
dded  on  others  ;  and  the  senator  from  Georgia  might  have  referred 
o  an  instance  in  which  he  himself  had  voted  with  Mr.  Websler, 
Lnd  in  opposition  to  me*  I  allude  to  the  tariff  of  1824,  The 
lubstance  of  the  charge  is,  that  Mr,  Webster  and  myself  have 


I 
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and  if  the 
the   several 
igreements  and  disagreements,  he  would  ha%e  to  work  out  a  more 
lifficuJt  problem  than  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  other  house;,  wto 


igreed  on  certain  matters,  and  disagreed  on  others; 
kenator  from  Georgia  should  undertake  to  compute 


ON  THE  VETO  OF  THE  FISCAL  BANK  BILL 
BY  PRESIDENT  TYLER. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AUGUST  19,  1841. 


[A  FBW  dm  after  the  inau|iiration  of  general  Harrison  as  president  of  the  United 
States  —  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1841  — he  issued  a  proclamation  convening  an 
extra  session  of  congress  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  on  which  day  both  houses  assem- 
bled, and  formed  a  quorum.  President  Harrison  having  died  on  the  fourth  of  April,  waa 
eacceeded  by  the  vice-president  Tyler,  virho,  in  his  message  to  congress,  recommend- 
ed, among  other  matters,  the  adoption  of  measures  to  create  a  fiscal  agent  for  the 
convenience  of  government,  and  the  regulation  of  the  currency.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States  was  reported,  and,  after  discussion,  passed  the 
aenaXe  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-three,  and  the  house,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  to  ninety-one.  On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  president  Tyler,  much  to  the 
earprise  and  regret  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  election,  returned  the  bill  to  the 
aenate,  with  his  objections,  and  on  the  nineteenth,  the  executive  message  being  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  senate  as  follows ;  to  which  Mr.  Rives  replied, 
and  the  same  day  Mr.  Ciay  made  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Rives,  in  the  remarks  following 
this  speech.] 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  forms  the  present  subject  of  our 
deliberations,  had'  passed  both  houses  of  congress  by  decisive 
majorities,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  requirement  of  the  constitu- 
tion, was  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  for  his 
consideration.  He  has  returned  it  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, according  to  the  direction  of  the  constitution,  with  a  message 
announcing  his  veto  of  the  bill,  and  containing  his  objections  to 
its  passage.  And  the  question  now  to  be  decided  is,  shall  the  bill 
pass,  by  the  required  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds,  the 
president's  objections  notwithstanding? 

Knowing,  sir,  but  too  well  that  no  such  majority  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  bill  must  fall,  I  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  have 
found  myself  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  saying  one  word  on  this 
painful  occasion.  But  the  president  has  not  allowed  ir\^  to  give  a 
silent  vote.  I  think,  with  all  respect  and  deference  to  him,  he  has 
not  reciprocated  the  friendly  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise 
which  animated  congress  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  espec- 
ially in  the  modification  of  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition  of 
the  bank.  He  has  commented,  I  think,  with  undeserved  severity, 
on  that  part  of  the  bill ;  he  has  used,  I  am  sure  unintentionally, 
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a^^ll  if  lint  rcproiichfiil  language;  and  he  has  made  the  very  csoo- 
es>iiHK  ^vhicll  was  i>rnniptod  as  a  peacc-ofllfriiigj  and  from  frieodly 
o!isjdrraiion:^»  tliL-  <Must'  of  silronger  and  more  decided  disapproba- 
|iun  t>f  \\iv  bill  Siatidinij^  jn  the  relation  to  thai  bill  which  I  do> 
nd  rspt'i-irtlly  lo  thu  i.'x;je|Uionable  clause,  the  doty  which  I  owe  to 
iL*  siiiak*  and  U\  \\\v  counlryi  and  sclf-respecl,  impose  upon  me 
lie  ublli:aUarj  of  at  li*a^i  attrmpling  die  vindicaiion  of  a  measure 
,  hirli  \vi>  \i\r\  with  a  Wac  ,^0  unmerilc*ds  and  so  unexpericd. 

On  \\u-  funrth  tjf  A[>ril  la^t^  the  lamented  Ilarrison,  the  president 
f  the  Tnitrd  SiaU'r^,  paid  llie  debt  of  nature,  Prt*sidenl  Tyler, 
:lio,  SIS  vict.''prc:.idL^ni,  j^ueceedcd  to  the  dudes  of  that  oiBce, 
rrived  in  the  c  ily  of  Wa.shington,  on  the  sixth  of  that  moniL 
le  found  llir  wlmle  nirlropolis  wrapped  in  gloom,  every  heart 
lied  with  sinrow  tmd  ,sa(hieys,  every  eye  streaming  with  tears,  and 
In-  T^nrnnmilini,'  iiilU  ym  Hinging  back  the  echo  of  the  belb  which 
■ere  lolled  vn  \W.il  melaneholy  occasion »  On  entering  the  presi- 
<>nlial  m;msior{.  Ih'  eivn lei n plated  the  pale  body  of  his  predecessor 
treiehed  ]\rl'orr  liim,  nud  clothed  in  the  black  habilituenls  of 
eatlL  Ai  liiai  .-olemn  rijoinent,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  heart  of 
ri^-^Irient  'I'yier  wa^  {)vtn(hn\  irig  with  mingled  emotions  of  grie^ 
f  palrJiiiiMn,  wnd  of  i^rrLtilnde  —  above  all,  of  gratitude  lo  that 
omilry,  by  a  nuijorily  ot  whose  i^ulTmgcSj  be^irowed  at  the  prece- 
in^  Novi  Euber,  lie  llieji  stood  the  most  dLstiiigai.slied,  the  most 
I'lcvalrd,  the  most  honon  ii  of  all  living  wliig?*  of  the  United  States. 
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To  this  clause  in  the  address  of  the  president,  I  believe  but  one 
interpretation  was  given  throughout  this  whole  country,  by  friend 
and  foe,  by  whig  and  democrat,  and  by  the  presses  of  both  parties. 
It  was,  by  every  man  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  inquired,  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  president  intended  to  occupy  the  Madison 
ground,  and  to  regard  the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a 
national  bank  as  immovably  settled.  And  I  think  I  may  confi- 
dently appeal  to  the  senate  and  to  the  country,  to  sustain  the  fact, 
that  this  was  the  contemporaneous  and  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  public.  Reverting  back  to  the  period  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  address,  could  any  other  construction  have  been  given  to  its 
language ?  What  is  it ?  'I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction  to 
any  constitutional  measure,  which,  onginating  in  congress^  shall 
have  certain  defined  objects  in  view.  He  concedes  the  vital 
importance  of  a  sound  circulating  medium  to  industry,  and  to  the 
public  prosperity.  He  concedes  that  its  origin  must  be  in  con- 
gress. And  to  prevent  any  inference  from  the  qualification,  which 
he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  United 
States  bank  was  unconstitutional,  he  declares,  that  in  deciding  on 
the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  and  its 
ccmformity  to  the  constitution,  he  will  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  republican  school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If  the  father  of 
his  country  is  to  be  excluded,  are  Madison,  (the  father  of  the  con- 
stitution,) Jefferson,  Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long  list  of 
republicans  who  acted  with  them,  not  to  be  regarded  as  among 
those  fathers?  But  president  Tyler  declares,  not  only  that  he 
should  appeal  to  them  for  advice  and  instruction,  but  to  the  light 
of  their  ever  glorious  example.  What  example?  What  other 
meaning  could  have  been  possibly  applied  to  the  phrase,  than  that 
he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  ? 

Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I  came  to  Washington 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and 
buoyant  hopes  that  the  whigs  would  be  able  to  carry  all  their 
prominent  measures,  and  especially  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
by  far  that  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  antici- 
pated nothing  but  cordial  cooperation  between  the  two  departments 
of  government;  and  I  reflected  with  pleasure,  that  I  should  find, 
at  the  head  of  the  executive  branch,  a  personal  and  political  friend, 
whom  I  had  long  and  intimately  known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It 
will  not  be  my  fault,  if  our  amicable  relations  should  unhappily 
cease,  in  consequence  of  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on 
this  occasion.  The  president  has  been  always  perfectly  familiar 
with  my  opinion  on  this  bank  question. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  especially  on  the  receipt 
of  a  plan  of  a  national  bank,  as  proposed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
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treasury,  fears  were  exciliid  that  ihc  president  Imtl  brcn  mbimtler^ 
stood  io  his  nddress,  find  ihut  In;  hud  iini  waived  but  adUctcd  to 
his  const  ittjtional  j^ruplea.  Under  thtiiwr  urtHifiisianc^'*^  il  mm 
hojied,  that,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutunJ  Mpifii  of  coinpmniUt 
and  concession,  a  bank,  competent  to  fulfil  the  cxpectalium  aiid 
satisfy  the  wanL^  of  the  people,  might  be  c&iablishecL 

Under  the  iuHuencc  of  thiit  ttpirit,  the  senate  and  the  liotiee 
agreed,  first,  as  io  ihe  nnine  uf  xhr  pro|H>,sed  bank*  I  confeaa,  ib 
that  there  was  soinething  itxwH^dingly  tmln  und  n^voliiisg  la  my 
eareii,  in  the  t^rm  ^hm^\  binik;'  bui  I  ihtinghf,  ^what  U  there  in  g 
nanu*  ?  A  rose  by  any  other  name  M'onld  «nncll  as  liweetJ  Lrfiolr* 
inp,  thereforej  ruber  to  the  utility  of  the  stibdiantial  faculliea,  than 
lo  tlie  name  of  die  eonleinplated  imtitotion,  wc  coDsemed  to  thai 
which  wiis  pro  passed. 

Serron<lly,  as  \o  lite  pbiet?  of  loCtlttcm  i>f  ibtt  bank*  iVlthongh 
WaKhingttJji  lutd  fms^setl  through  tny  mind  as  among  the  citm  in 
whi<"h  it  migiit  bi-  exjH*dieiii  to  place  the  bankj  il  wat*  believed  to 
be  lire  least  eligible  ot  some  four  or  five  other  eities.  Nevertheless, 
we  consented  to  iis  it  here. 

And,  las^tly,  hi  i-e.^pi-et  to  the  brauchin;^  power,  ihcro  was  nol; 
probably,  a  boliiary  vole  ^iv(*n  in  either  honsie  of  eongrefts  for  the 
bill,  that  did  no!  greaily  preler  the  unqtialibrd  bruncliing  powe7|  aa 
asserted  in  the  ebarterH  of  the  two  former  banks  of  the  United 
Stale^f  to  the  jsixU-enlh  fundiiniental  condition,  as  finally  incorpam* 
ted  in  thi^  bill.     Iiis  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that  li  wu«  not 
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the  president,  and  I  presumed  that  he  would  not  fail  to  feel  and 
appreciate  their  sacrifices.  But  I  deeply  regret  that  we  were 
mistaken.  Notwithstanding  all  our  concessions,  made  in  a  genu- 
ine and  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  sanction  of  the  president 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  bill  has  be^n  returned  by  him  with 
his  objections. 

And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those  objections,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  but  with  the  most  perfect  respect,  official 
and  personal,  towards  the  chief  magistrate. 

After  stating  that  the  power  of  congress  to  establish  a  national 
bank,  to  operate  per  se,  has  been  a  controverted  question  from  the 
origin  of  the  government,  the  president  remarks : 

•  Men  most  justly  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  high  intellectual  endowments, 
their  virtue  and  their  patriotism,  have,  in  regard  to  it,  entenained  different  and  con- 
flicting opinions.  Congress  have  differed.  The  approval  of  one  president  has  been 
followed  by  the  disapproval  of  another.* 

From  this  statement  of  the  case  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
president  considers  the  weight  of  authority,  pro  and  con,  to  be  equal 
and  balanced.  But  if  he  intended  to  make  such  an  array  of  it,  if  he 
intended  to  say  that  it  was  an  equilibrium,  I  must  respectfully,  but 
most  decidedly,  dissent  from  him.  I  think  the  conjoint  testimony 
of  history,  tradition,  and  the  knowledge  of  living  witnesses  proves 
the  contrary.  How  stands  the  question  as  to  the  opinion  of 
congresses?  The  congress  of  1791,  the  congress  of  1813-14,  the 
congress  of  1815-16,  the  congress  of  1831-32,  and,  finally,  the 
present  congress,  have  all  respectively  and  unequivocally,  affirmed 
the  existence  of  a  power  in  congress  to  establish  a  national  bank 
to  operate  per  se.  We  behold,  then,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  five 
difierent  congresses  on  one  side.  And  what  congress  is  there  on 
the  opposite  side  ?  The  congress  of  1811  ?  I  was  a  member  of 
the  senate  in  that  year,  when  it  decided,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
vice-president,  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  bank 
of  the  United  Slates.  And  I  now  here,  in  my  place,  add  to  the 
testimony  already  before  the  public,  by  declaring  that  it  is  within 
my  certain  knowledge,  that  that  decision  of  the  senate  did  not 
proceed  from  a  disbelief  of  a  majority  of  the  senate  in  the  power 
of  congress  to  establish  a  national  bank,  but  from  combined 
considerations  of  expediency  and  constitutionality.  A  majority 
of  the  senate,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  know,  entertained  no  doubt  as 
to  the  power  of  congress.  Thus  the  account,  as  to  congresses,  stands 
five  for  and  not  one,  or,  at  most,  not  more  than  one,  against  the 
power. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  state  of  authority  derivable  from  the 
opinions  of  presidents  of  the  United  States.  President  Washing- 
ton believed  in  the  power  of  congress,  and  approved  a  bank  bill 
President  Jefferson  approved  acts  to  extend  branches  into  other 
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bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  | 
Monroe  never  did  entorlain  any  seru 
power  of  congress.  Here,  then,  Jire 
States  who  have  directly  or  collater 
the  existence  of  the  bank  power  in  c 
18  there;  that  ever  bore  unequivocj 
disapproved  a  bank  charter,  in  the 
Tyler?  General  Jackson,  ahhough 
to  the  bill  for  rechartering  the  lat( 
in  1832,  it  is  within  the  perfect  re 
testified  to  the  utility  of  a  bank  of  tl 
that,  if  he  had  been  applied  to  by  coi 
theplan  of  such  a  bank. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  perceive 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  de 
there  is  a  vast  preponderance  of  the 
ing  the  existence  of  the  power  in  c< 
has,  I  presume  unintentionally,  who 
ment  and  decisions  of  the   third 
government  upon   this   controverted 
whose  interpretations  of  the  constitu 
lion  and  sphere  of  action,  are  bindir 
fore,  may  be  considered  as  exercis 
both  the  other  departments.      The 
States,  with  its  late  chief  justice, 
head,  unanimously   decided   that  < 
power;  and  this  adjudication  w^as  s 
ever  afterwards  the  question  arose  b< 

After  recounting  the  occasions,  dui 
he  had  expressed  an  opinion  agai 
charter  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
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Mr.  President,  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
with  profound  deference  to  the  chief  magistrate,  that  it  appears  to 
me,  he  has  viewed  with  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  that,  surrender- 
ing himself  to  a  vivid  imagination,  he  has  depicted  them  in  much 
too  glowing  and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
most  happy,  if  he  had  looked  more  to  the  deplorable  consequences 
of  a  veto  upon  the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
country.  Does  it  follow  that  a  magistrate  who  yields  his  private 
judgment  to  the  concurring  authority  of  numerous  decisions, 
repeatedly  and  deliberately  pronounced,  after  the  lapse  of  long 
intervals,  by  all  the  departments  of  government,  and  by  all  parties, 
incurs  the  dreadful  penahies  described  by  the  president  ?  Can  any 
man  be  disgraced  and  dishonored,  who  yields  his  private  opinion 
to  the  judgment  of  the  nation  ?  In  this  case,  the  country,  (I  mean 
a  majority,)  congress,  and,  according  to  common  fame,  a  unani- 
mous cabinet,  were  all  united  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Should  any 
man  feel  himself  humbled  and  degraded  in  yielding  to  the  conjoint 
'  force  of  such  high  authority  ?  Does  any  man,  who  at  one  period 
of  his  life  shall  have  expressed  a  particular  opinion,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite  opinion,  expose  himself  to 
the  terrible  consequences  which  have  been  portrayed  by  the  presi- 
dent? How  is  it  with  the  judge,  in  the  case  by  no  means  rare, 
who  bows  to  the  authority  of  repealed  precedents,  settling  a  par- 
ticular question,  whilst  in  his  private  judgment,  the  law  was 
otherwise  ?  How  is  it  with  that  numerous  class  of  public  men  in 
this  country,  and  with  the  two  great  parties  that  have  divided  it, 
who,  at  different  periods  have  maintained  and  acted  on  opposite 
opinions  in  respect  to  this  very  bank  question? 

How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the  constitution  — 
that  great  man  whose  services  to  his  country  placed  him  only 
second  to  Washington  ;  whose  virtues  and  purity  in  private  life, 
whose  patriotism,  intelligence,  and  wisdom  in  public  councils,  stand 
unsurpassed?  He  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention  that 
formed,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention  that  adopted,  the  constitu- 
tion. No  man  understood  it  better  than  he  did.  He  was  opposed, 
in  1791,  to  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  upon 
constitutional  ground ;  and,  in  1816,  he  approved  and  signed  the 
charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
secret  history  connected  with  the  first  bank,  that  James  Madison 
had,  at  the  instance  of  general  Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for 
him  in  the  contingency  of  his  rejection  of  the  bill.  Thus  stood 
James  Madison,  when,  in  1815,  he  applied  the  veto  to  a  bill  to 
charter  a  bank  upon  considerations  of  expediency,  but  with  a  clear 
and  express  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  power 
of  congress  to  charter  one.  In  1816,  the  bill  which  was  then 
presented  to  him  being  free   from  the   objections   applicable   to 
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Ilhat  of  the  previous  year,  he  sanctioned  and  signed  it  Did  James 
IMadi^soii  surrendiT  *  alt  rlaim  lo  the  respect  of  honorable  men,  all 
Icorifidt^iice  on  t}ir  part  of  the  people,  all  self-respecl,  all  regard  for 
|mr>ral  and  religious  obligations?^  Did  the  pure,  the  virtuous, 
Ithc  gifiL'd  James  Madij^oa,  by  his  sanction  and  signature  to  the 
Icharier  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  commit  a  crime, 
\\\\uvh  jifsHf/  siibJL'cied  liiin  '  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  virtuous 

en  I ' 

No!  only  did  ihi*  jjrcsident,  as  it  respectfully  appears  to  me j  slate 
Icnlirrly  loo  ^-Ironirly  the  consequences  of  his  approval  of  the  bill, 
Ibul  is  he  pfrfi-etly  eorrect  in  Irealiug  the  queslioji,  (as  he  seems  to 
Ime  lo  huvi*  done,)  \v[jieii  he  was  ctdled  upon  to  decide,  as  present* 
lint<  ihe  sole  aheniativi.'  of  his  direct  approval  or  rejection  of  the 
Ibil]  ?  Warf  the  [>rrserv;uion  of  the  consistency  and  the  conscience 
lof  tlie  president  wholly  irreconcilable  wilh  the  restoration  of  the 
lblessjti^.s  of  a  soinal  eurrency,  regular  and  moderate  exchanges, 
land  tljerevivnl  of  eoiiridetice  and  business,  which  congress  believea 
Iwill  be  i^reuri'd  by  a  ntitiojitd  bank?  Was  there  no  alternaiive  but 
Ito  prolong  the  suiTerhiirrf  of  a  bleeding  conntrVi  or  to  send  us  this 
Ivcto?  From  the  adinJni:?lralion  of  the  executive  department  of 
llhe  iMvernmen!,  during  the  Inst  Uvelve  yearSj  lias  sprung  most  of 
llhe  [}u!jlic  ill:^  \\  liif  li  have  allUeted  the  pet f pie.  Was  it  necessary 
Ilhat  that  yonree  of  .^MlVerini<  !^lit)uld  eoniinuo  to  operate,  in  order 
[to  prc?^erve  I  he  eiinsri«-Mr<>  of  the  prct^idcni  ua  violated  ?     Was  that 
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consideration  of  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was 
entertained,  and  that  he  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if  the  charter  were 
renewed,  it  might  be  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  ten  days' 
provision,  and  his  consistency  thus  preserved. 

If  it  were  possible  to  disinter  the  venerated  remains  of  James 
Madison,  reanimate  his  perishing  form,  and  place  him  once  more 
in  that  chair  of  state,  which  he  so  much  adorned,  what  would  have 
been  his  course,  if  this  bill  had  been  presented  to  him,  even  suppos- 
ing him  never  to  have  announced  his  acquiescence  in  the  settled 
judgment  of  the  nation?  He  would  have  said,  that  human  contro- 
versy, in  regard  to  a  single  question,  should  not  be  perpetual, 
and  ought  to  have  a  termination.  This,  about  the  power  to 
establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  has  been  long  enough 
continued.  The  nation,  under  all  the  forms  of  its  public  action, 
has  often  and  deliberately  decided  it.  A  bank,  and  associated 
financial  and  currency  questions,  which  had  long  slept,  were 
revived,  and  have  divided  the  nation  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
arduous  and  bitter  struggle ;  and  the  party  which  put  down  the 
bank,  and  which  occasioned  all  the  disorders  in  our  currency  and 
finances,  has  itself  been  signally  put  down,  by  one  of  those  great 
moral  and  political  revolutions  which  a  free,  a  patriotic  people  can 
but  seldom  arouse  itself  to  make.  Human  infallibility  has  not 
been  granted  by  God ;  and  the  chances  of  error  are  much  greater 
on  the  side  of  one  man,  than  on  that  of  the  majority  of  a  whole 
people  and  their  successive  legislatures  during  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  yield  to  the  irresistible  force  of  authority.  I  will  not  put 
myself  in  opposition  to  a  measure  so  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  public  voice,  and  so  essential  to  elevate  my  depressed  and 
suffering  countrymen. 

And  why  should  not  president  Tyler  have  suffered  the  bill  to 
become  a  law  without  his  signature?  Without  meaning  the 
slightest  possible  disrespect  to  him,  (nothing  is  further  from  my 
heart  than  the  exhibition  of  any  such  feeling  towards  that  distin- 
guished citizen,  long  my  personal  friend,)  it  cannot  be  forgotten, 
that  he  came  into  his  present  office  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  people  did  not  foresee  the  contingency  which  has  happened. 
They  voted  for  him  as  vice-president.  They  did  not,  therefore, 
scrutinize  his  opinions  with  the  care  which  they  probably  ought  to 
have  done,  and  would  have  done,  if  they  could  have  looked  into 
futurity.  If  the  present  state  of  the  fact  could  have  been  antici- 
pated —  if  at  Harrisburg,  or  at  the  polls,  it  had  been  foreseen,  that 
geneml  Harrison  would  die  in  one  short  month  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration;  that  vice-president  Tyler  would  be 
elevated  to  the  presidential  chair;  that  a  bill,  passed  by  decisive 
majorities  of  the  first  whig  congress,  chartering  a  national  bank, 
would  be  presented  for  his  sanction,  and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill, 
do  I  hazard  any  thing,  when  I  express  the  conviction,  that  he  would 
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not  have  received  a  solitary  vote  in  the  nom mating  conveotiooi 
Dor  one  eoliiary  clcctoml  vote  Iq  any  lilaic  in  the  union  t 

Shall  I  be  told  thai  the  honorj  the  firmnei?^,  the  indepcjidence 
of  the  chief  tnagislrnte  might  have  been  dmwii  in  qne^tioii  1/  lie 
had  remained  pasi^^ive^  and  j^o  jLK*rmiUed  tho  bill  lo  become  a  law? 
I  answer,  that  the  otfiet*  of  (*iuef  Tnu^i«miie  h  11  sacred  and  exalted 
tnisi,  ereated  and  etinferred  for  the  benefii  of  the*  iiaiiuit,  and  not 
for  the  private  advantage  of  the  person  who  till?*  if.  Ctin  any 
man's  repuiarion  for  firmness,  independenee,  and  honor,  be  of  moo* 
im  porta  nee  than  the  welfare  of  a  great  people?  Tliere  js*  nnlhiilg, 
in  my  Inimble  jucigmenU  in  sueb  a  eonrM%  ineompaTihle  with 
honor,  with  firmness,  wiih  independence,  properly  iinder»tQod* 
Certiiinly,  I  most  respeclfiilly  think,  in  refert*nee  to  n  measore  like 
this,  recommended  by  such  higii  itanetionsi — by  five  eongrri^Sf 
by  I  lie  authority  of  four  prcsiderjli*,  by  repeated  decisions  of  ibe 
supreme  court,  by  the  aequieacenee  and  judgment  of  ijit*  pi*ople 
of  the  United  Staieg  during  long  periods  of  limc^  by  il^  ^lulary 
operation  on  I  lie  inleresis  of  the  eoinmtmiiy  for  a  space  of  forty 
year^^T  tmd  demanded  by  the  people  whose  suffrnj^-js  placed  pmi^* 
dent  Tyler  in  thai  second  office  from  whence  be  was  trantdattHl  to 
the  first  that  he  might  have  ^uppre?sed  the  prom[)Hngs  of  nJl  per* 
sonai  pride  of  private  opinion,  if  any  arose  in  his  bosom^  and 
yielded  lo  the  wishes  and  wantis  of  his  eountry.  Nor  do  I  belie VC| 
that,  in  sueb  a  course,  he  would  have  made  the  Bmallesl  sacftficse, 
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testable,  that  it  was  the  great,  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  in 
all  our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  and 
it  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  an  immense  majority,  not  less 
than  two  thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution.  All 
doubts  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  dispelled,  by  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress.  I  speak  of  them  as  evidence  of 
popular  opinion.  In  the  house  of  representatives  the  majority  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  to  one  hundred.  If  the  house  had 
been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the  sixteenth  fundamental 
condition,  there  would  have  been  a  probable  majority  of  forty 
seven.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  this  large  majority  of  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from  amongst  them,  and 
to  whom  the  president  seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message, 
to  refer  this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes  of  theii 
constituents  ? 

I  pass  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition,  in  respect  to  the 
branching  power,  on  which  I  regret  to  feel  myself  obliged  to  say, 
that  I  think  the  president  has  commented  with  unexampled  severity, 
and  with  a  harshness  of  language  not  favorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse,  which  is  so  desirable 
between  coordinate  departments  of  the  government.  The  president 
could  not  have  been  uninformed,  that  every  one  of  the  twenty-six 
senators,  and  every  one  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-one  representa- 
tives who  voted  for  the  bill,  if  left  to  his  own  separate  wishes, 
would  have  preferred  the  branching  power  to  have  been  conferred 
unconditionally,  as  it  was  in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  banks 
of  the  United  States.  In  consenting  to  the  restrictions  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  aware,  that  they 
were  actuated  by  a  friendly  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession. 
Yet  nowhere  in  his  message  does  he  reciprocate  or  return  this  spirit 
Speaking  of  the  assent  or  dissent  which  the  clause  requires,  he 
says,  'this  iron  rule  is  to  give  way  to  no  circumstances  —  it  is 
unbending  and  inflexible.  It  is  the  language  of  the  master  to  the 
vassal.  An  unconditional  answer  is  claimed  forthwith,^  The 
*  high  privilege '  of  a  submission  of  the  question,  on  the  part  of  the 
state  representatives,  to  their  constituents,  according  to  the  message, 
is  denied.  He  puts  the  cases  of  a  popular  branch  of  a  state 
legislature,  expressing  its  dissent  'by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  its 
resolution  may  be  defeated  by  a  tie  vole  in  the  senate,'  and  'both 
branches  of  the  legislature  may  concur  in  a  resolution  of  decided 
dissent,  and  yet  the  governor  may  exert  the  veto  power  conferred 
on  him  by  the  state  constitution,  and  their  legislative  action  be 
defeated.'  '  The  state  may  afterwards  protest  against  such  unjust 
inference,  but  its  authority  is  gone,^  The  president  continues: 
*to  inferences  so  violent,  and  as  they  seem  to  me  irrationaL  I 
cannot  yield  my  consent.  No  court  of  justice  would  or  could 
sanction  them,  without  reversing  all  that  is  established  in  judicial 
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Beyond  all  question,  those  who  > 
right  of  congress  to  exercise  the  bran 
unconditionally  and  without  liinitali( 
sion  when  they  consented  that  it  sho 
tions  specified  in  the  compromise  ck 
concede  every  thing;  they  did  not  a 
to  establish  branches  without  the  au't 
whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
that  reasonable  time  should  be  all< 
determine  whether  they  would  or  w 
the  establishment  of  branches  within 
did  not  think  it  right  to  leave  it  an  o| 
twenty  years ;  nor  that  a  state  shoulc 
and  revoke  to-morrow  its  assent ;  nor 
impracticable  conditions  to  its  assent 
decide  the  question,  after  the  lapse  o 
tion.  And  what  was  that  time?  Ji 
time  than  four  months,  and  some  of 
for  consideration.  Was  it,  therefore, 
dent  to  say,  that  an  *  unconditional  8 
Forthwith  means  immediately,  ins 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  a  space  of  tin 
months.  And  the  president  suppose 
the  members  of  the  state  legislature's  i 
constituents  is  denied?  But  could 
that  space,  have  consulted  their  cons 

The  president  proceeds  to  put  w 
deference  and  respect,  consider  as  < 
the  popular  branch  to  express  its  ( 
which  is  overruled  by  a  tie  in  the  sei 
branches  of  the  legislature  may  cone 
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the  Other?  Suppose  the  popular  branch  were  to  express  its  assent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  bank,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  which 
is  overruled  by  an  equal  vote  in  the  senate.  Or  sup[>ose  that  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  by  majorities  in  each,  exactly  wanting 
one  vote  to  make  them  two  thirds,  were  to  concur  in  a  resolution 
inviting  the  introduction  of  a  branch  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
and  the  governor  were  to  exercise  the  veto  power,  and  defeat  the 
resolution.  Would  it  be  very  unreasonable,  in  these  two  cases,  to 
infer  the  assent  of  the  state  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  ? 

Extreme  cases  should  never  be  resorted  to.  Happily  for  man- 
kind, their  affairs  are  but  seldom  affected  or  influenced  by  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence. 

The  plain,  simple,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  case  is  this. 
Congress  believes  itself  invested  with  constitutional  power  to 
authorize,  unconditionally,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  branches,  any  where  in  the  United  States, 
without  asking  any  other  consent  of  the  states  than  that  which  is 
already  expressed  in  the  constitution.  The  president  does  not 
concur  in  the  existence  of  that  power,  and  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion,  that  the  previous  assent  of  the  states  was  necessary. 
Here  was  an  unfortunate  conflict  of  opinion.  Here  was  a  case 
for  compromise  and  mutual  concession,  if  the  difference  could  be 
reconciled.  Congress  advanced  so  far  towards  a  compromise  as 
to  allow  the  states  to  express  their  assent  or  dissent,  but  then  it 
thought  that  this  should  be  done  within  some  limited  but  reasonable 
time ;  and  it  believed,  since  the  bank  and  its  branches  were  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  twenty-six  stales,  if  the  authorities  of  any 
one  of  them  really  could  not  make  up  their  mind  within  that 
limited  time,  either  to  assent  or  dissent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
branch,  that  it  was  not  unreasonable,  after  the  lapse  of  the  appointed 
time,  without  any  positive  action,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  to  proceed  as  if  it  had  assented.  Now,  if  the  power 
contended  for  by  congress  really  exists,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
here  was  a  concession  —  a  concession  according  to  which  an 
unconditional  power  is  placed  under  temporary  restrictions  —  a 
privilege  offered  to  the  states,  which  was  not  extended  to  them  by 
either  of  the  charters  of  the  two  former  banks  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  president 
reached  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  have  been  *  far  better  to  say 
to  the  states,  boldly  and  frankly,  congress  wills,  and  submission  is 
demanded.'  Was  it  better  for  the  states  that  the  power  of  branch- 
ing should  be  exerted  without  consulting  them  at  all?  Was  it 
nothing  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  they 
desired  branches  or  not?  How  can  it  be  believed,  that  a  clause 
which  qualifies,  restricts,  and  limits  the  branching  power,  is  more 
derogatory  to  the  dignity,  independence,  and  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  than  if  it  inexorably  refused  to  the  states  any  power  whatever 
VOL.  ii.  63 
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I  To  ilrlibeTale  nwi]  d**('iile  on  the  introduction  of  branches  ?  Limited 
as  I  he  tiino  \v;t^,  in\d  urirontJitkmally  as  they  were  required  to 
fxprcsj^  theinsolvt's,  ^u\\  iho^i-  .slater,  (and  that  probably  would  have 
bi'rn  \\iv  ca>r  ullh  tlie  greater  mimbcr,)  that  chose  to  announce 
tln-ir  nsstait  nr  disT^rnl,  could  do  so,  and  get  or  prevent  the  introduc* 
Uiui  uf  li  braiirh.  Un\  ttii;  president  remarks,  that  Hhe  state  may 
u\|)rri^s  idttT  ilii^  Tjiik^si  i^okaiin  form  of  legislation,  its  di&sent,  which 
nsay  from  Uinr  u\  liinr  iliereafter  be  repeated,  in  full  view  of  its 
nwii  itHt^rur^i,  whicii  run  never  be  separated  from  the  wi^e  and 
ln'ju  tiCL'iii  o|uvralkMi  of  this  government;  and  yet  congress  niayj 
l>y  virtur  ui  ili^  hist  |irnvi:?o,  overrule  its  lav\^,  and  upon  grounds 
which,  to  i6UiA\  >lalr^  will  appear  to  rest  on  a* constructive  necessity 
un<l  pnjprieiVj  und  nothijig  more' 

EvL'ii  if  itu-  dir-cni  of  a  state  should  be  overruled,  in  ihe  man* 
nor  ^uppused  by  the  ]ire?;ident,  how  is  the  condition  of  thai  state 
worsL"  tli;m  it  wtxihl  Inive  been  if  the  branching  power  had  been 
ab::?oliitrly  and  on{'oiKliiionally  asserted  in  the  charter?  There 
would  hav(^  br^eti,  at  least,  the  power  of  dissenting  conceded,  with 
a  hi:^h  dei^n  e  o\'  probaluiily,  that  if  the  djj^sent  were  expressed,  no 
bnmrh  w<niltl  ]>*.'  intr<>duecd. 

The  las?l  [jrovlsn  In  whieh  the  president  refers  is  in  these  words: 
'and  pruvidedj  ucviTlheh's^,  that  whenever  il  Hiall  become  neces- 
.-•Avy  and  prnptr  fnr  varryijig  into  execution  any  of  the  powers 
i^irujU^d  by  the  r:>iisiiiutioii,  to  establish  an  ollice  or  offices  in  any 
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eonstitution,  the  acts  of  congress,  and  treaties  being  so  declared  by 
the  express  words  of  the  constitution.  Whenever,  therefore,  this 
government  acts  within  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution, 
submission  and  obedience  are  due  Jrom  all ;  from  states  as  well  as 
from  persons.  And  if  this  present  the  image  of  a  master  and  a 
vassal,  of  state  subjection  and  congressional  domination,  it  is  the 
constitution,  created  or  consented  to  by  the  states,  that  ordains 
these  relations.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  in  the  contingency  supposed, 
that  an  act  of  congress  has  repealed  an  act  of  state  legislation. 
Undoubtedly  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  a  state  constitution  or 
state  law,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  an  act  of 
congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  the  state  constitution  or  state 
law  would  yield.  But  it  could  not,  at  least,  be  fonnally  or  techni- 
cally said,  that  the  state  constitution  or  law  was  repealed.  Its 
operation  would  be  suspended  or  abrogated  by  the  necessary  pre- 
dominance of  the  paramount  authority. 

The  president  seems  to  have  regarded  as  objectionable  that 
provision  in  the  clause  which  declares,  that  a  branch  being  once 
established,  it  should  not  afterwards  be  withdrawn  or  removed 
without  the  previous  consent  of  congress.  That  provision  was 
intended  to  operate  both  upon  the  bank  and  the  states.  And, 
considering  the  changes  and  fluctuations  in  public  sentiment  in 
some  of  the  states  within  the  last  few  years,  was  the  security 
against  them  to  be  found  in  that  provision  unreasonable  ?  One 
legislature  might  invite  a  branch,  which  the  next  might  attempt, 
by  penal  or  other  legislation,  to  drive  away.  We  have  had  such 
examples  heretofore,  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  was  unwise  to  profit 
by  experience.  Besides,  an  exactly  similar  provision  was  contained 
in  the  scheme  of  a  bank  which  was  reported  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  to  which  it  was  understood  the  president  had 
given  his  assent.  But  if  I  understand  this  message,  that  scheme 
could  not  have  obtained  his  sanction,  if  congress  had  passed  it 
without  any  alteration  whatever.  It  authorized  what  is  termed  by 
the  president  local  discount,  and  he  does  not  believe  the  constitution 
confers  upon  congress  power  to  establish  a  bank  having  that 
faculty.  He  says,  indeed,  *I  regard  the  bill  as  asserting  for 
congress  the  right  to  incorporate  a  United  States  bank,  with 
power  and  right  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in  the 
several  states  of  this  union,  with  or  tcithout  their  consent ;  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  I  have  always  heretofore  been  opposed^  and  which 
can  never  obtain  my  sanction?     I  pass  with  pleasure  from  this 

t)ainful  theme ;  deeply  regretting  that  I  have  been  constrained  so 
ong  to  dwell  on  it. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  stated,  that  in  the  event  of  an  unfortu- 
nate difference  of  opinion  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments,  the  point  of  difference  might  be  developed,  and  it 
would  be  then  seen  whether  they  could  be  brought  to  coincide  in 
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iny  triea^nre  corrL^sponding  wilb  the  public  hopes  and  ejtpectaUooak 

TVi^jvi  rhal  llti*  prtJ^idtMit  iius  not,  in  this  mcssagf*,  favored  us  with 

li  [Mtirt-  rlrur  aini  fxpiicit,  txliibition  of  his  views,     l\  is  stjfficieiitly 

lUlnilV^t  thnt  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a 

|ir\v  b:ink  oi  file  T -iiited  8mies  formed  after  the  two  old  modek 

dujik  il   I A  fuiily  lo  be  inferred,  that  the  plau  of  the  secretary  of 

I  he  lrM:Lsiiry  cnvdd  iml  have  received  his  sanction.     He  is  opposed 

lo  the  j)iL-.-:ii;r  cif  ihr  hill  which  he  has  relumed;  but  whether  he 

Ivorild  -^^tvi"  hi^  u|>pmi>;iiion  iu  any  bank,  and,  if  any,  what  sort  of 

baidv  is  not  ahrulutely  elear.     I  think  it  may  be  collected  from 

[ho  niee^i?!ac^e^  wiih  the  aid  or  information  derived  through  other 

JTiiurrc.-^,  l)iat  tlR-  jjresident  would  conenr  in  the  establishment  of  a 

jjiak  wiior^e   uperatiojis  shonld  be   limited  lo  dealing  in  bills  of 

^xehan^e,  lo  {h'|n>:^iNj  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circulatiou,  excluding 

ht*   power  of   di.<rnnn!ing  promissory  notes.     And   I  understand 

|hnt  >^oiiR'  of  our  fri-^nds  nre  now  considering  the  practicability  of 

trrani^'hii,^  and  pa>siiii^  a  liill  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  pre§i- 

Ileal  'i'yler  ?      WhilT^t   1  regret  ihat  I  can  take  no  active  part  in 

hieh  an   experinaut,    and   most   reserve    to   myself   the    right   of 

HerentiiiLinir,  whiilier  I  eaa  or  {*amiot  vote  for  snch  a  bill  after  I  see 

It  hi  ils  matured   Inriiu  I   as^iire  my  frierals  that  they  shall  find  no 

:>b.-^t:u'h:?  i>r  imped irruait  in  me.     On  the  contrary^  I  say  to  them, 

^'o  on :    (rod   ^peed  yon   in   any  measure  which  will    aerve  the 

[^omilrv,  and  preserve  or  reslone  harmonv  and  concert  between  ihe 
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debt,  and  for  the  protection  of  American  industry.  This  house 
has  solved  the  problem  of  the  competency  of  a  large  deliberative 
body  to  transact  the  public  business.  If  happily  there  had  existed 
a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  cordial  cooperation  between  the 
different  departments  of  the  government,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
party,  we  should  have  carried  every  measure  contemplated  at  the 
extra  session,  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  from  our 
pledges,  and  should  have  been,  by  this  time,  at  our  respective 
homes.  We  are  disappointed  in  one,  aad  an  important  one,  of 
that  series  of  measures ;  but  shall  we  therefore  despair  ?  Shall 
we  abandon  ourselves  to  unworthy  feelings  and  sentiments? 
Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  transported  by  rash  and  intemperate 
passions  and  counsels?  Shall  we  adjourn,  and  go  home  in 
disgust?  No!  No!  No!  A  higher,  nobler,  and  more  patriotic 
career  lies  before  us.  Let  us  here,  at  the  east  end  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  do  our  duty,  our  whole  duty,  and  nothing  short  of  our 
duty,  towards  our  common  country.  We  have  repealed  the  sub- 
treasury.  We  have  passed  a  bankrupt  law — a  beneficent  measure 
of  substantial  and  extensive  relief.  Let  us  now  pass  the  bill  for 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  the  revenue- 
bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  people  of  this  district. 
Let  us  do  all,  let  us  do  every  thing  we  can  for  the  public  good.  If 
we  are  finally  to  be  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  giving  to  the  country 
a  bank,  which  will  once  more  supply  it  with  a  sound  currency, 
still  let  us  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents,  that  we  did  all  that 
we  could  under  actual  circumstances ;  and  that,  if  we  did  not 
carry  every  measure  for  their  relief,  it  was  only  because  to  do  so 
was  impossible.  If  nothing  can  be  done  at  this  extra  session,  to 
put  upon  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  basis  the  currency  and 
exchanges  of  the  country,  let  us  hope  that  hereafter  some  way  will 
be  found  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable  object,  either  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  limiting  and  qualifying  the  enor- 
mous executive  power,  and  especially  the  veto,  or  by  increased 
majorities  in  the  two  houses  of  congress,  competent  to  the  passage  of 
wise  and  salutary  laws,  the  president's  objections  notwithstanding. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  course  now  incumbent  upon  us  to 

i)ursue;  and  by  conforming  to  it,  whatever  maybe  the  result  of 
audable  endeavors,  now  in  progress  or  in  contemplation  in  relation 
to  a  new  attempt  to  establish  a  bank,  we  shall  go  home  bearing  no 
flelf-reproaches  for  neglected  or  abandoned  duty. 
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of  what  sort  of  one  will  be  acceptable  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenne. 
Yet  now,  with  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country 
crying  out  to  us  for  a  bank;  with  the  people  throughout  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  rising  in  their  majesty,  and  demanding  it 
as  indispensable  to  their  well-being,  and  pointing  to  their  losses, 
their  sacrifices,  and  their  sufferings,  for  the  want  of  such  an  insti- 
tution ;  in  such  a  state  of  things,  we  are  gravely  and  coldly  told 
by  the  honorable  senator  from  Virginia,  that  we  had  best  go  home, 
leaving  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of 
the  president,  and,  above  all  things,  never  to  make  a  party  bank ! 
Why  sir,  does  he,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  prevail  here,  and  have  prevailed,  believe  that  we  ever  can 
make  a  bank  but  by  the  votes  of  one  party  who  are  in  favor  of  it, 
in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  another  party  against  it  ?  I  deprecate 
this  expression  of  opinion  from  that  gentleman  the  more,  because, 
although  the  honorable  senator  professes  not  to  know  the  opinions 
of  the  president,  it  certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  sequel,  that  there 
is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those  opinions  and  his 
own ;  and  he  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  defended  the  motives 
and  the  course  of  the  president  with  all  the  solicitude  and  all  the 
fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  privy  council  There  is  a  rumor 
abroad,  that  a  cabal  exists  —  a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet  —  whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet,  the  dissolution  of  the 
whig  party,  the  dispersion  of  congress  without  accomplishing  any 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session,  and  a  total  change,  in  fact, 
in  the  whole  face  of  our  political  affairs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade 
myself,  that  the  honorable  senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one  of  the 
component  members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but  I  must  say,  that  there 
has  been  displayed  by  the  honorable  senator  to-day  a  predisposi- 
tion, astonishing  and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost  all  of 
what  I  have  said,  and  a  perseverance,  after  repeated  corrections,  in 
misunderstanding  —  for  I  will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and 
intentionally  misrepresenting  —  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of 
the  address  which,  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  as  a  senator,  I  felt  myself 
bound  in  duty  to  make  to  this  body. 

The  senator  begins  with  saying  that  I  charge  the  president  with 
*  perfidy ! '  Did  I  use  any  such  language  ?  I  appeal  to  every 
gendeman  who  heard  me,  to  say  whether  I  have  in  a  single  instance 
gone  beyond  a  fair  and  legitimate  examination  of  the  executive 
objections  to  the  bill.  Yet  he  has  charged  me  with  *  arraigning' 
the  president,  with  indicting  him  in  various  counts,  and  with 
imputing  to  him  motives  such  as  I  never  even  intimated  or 
dreamed;  and  that,  when  I  was  constantly  expressing,  over  and 
over,  my  personal  respect  and  regard  for  president  Tyler,  for  whom 
I  have  cherished  an  intimate  personal  friendship  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  and  while  I  expressly  said,  that  if  that  friendship  should 
now  be  interrupted,  it  should  not  be  my  fault !     Why,  sir,  what 
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lo&Fib]f^,  ^vhat  conceivable  motive  can  I  have  to  qnarrel  with  the 

IrosidtMit,  ur  to  l^r^^ak  uji  the  whig  parly?     What  earthly  moiive 

(an  hnpvX  mv  lo  \vii*}i  Inr  any  other  rejsuJt  than  that  that  parly  shall 

:!rnairi  in  jirrUH-t  harmony,  undivided,  and  shall  move  undismayed 

>klly  unii   iMuU'dly  forward  To  the  accomplishtncnl    of  the   all- 

iijKiriau!  juitilif  ohjct^ts  whirh  ithasavowed  to  be  ilsaim?    Whal 

likaLjirialiji'  inl'rr^r  or  IVrliii^can  1  have  other  than  the  success^,  the 

HinEij>lu  tUf*  i;lijry  of  iln'  \vhi<L5  party?     But  that  ihere   may  be 

ir>iijin:^  and  j>iir|TMf-r^:^  on   the  part  of  certain  other  individual  to 

ll:i(-(^  nir  in  ininiirid  rchuiinis  with  the  president,  and  to  represent 

U'  as  prr^naally  oppr^si'tl  lo  him,  I  can  well  imagine  —  individuals 

;ho  urr  \h\iuuis  tij*  for  n-emiii?,  and  endeavoring  to   form  a  third 

baity   \siih   rniiii  I'iuls   so    s^uanty  as  lo   be   wholly   insoJlicient   to 

ItPinposr  a  dri  r[H   rorporalls  i^uard*     I  fear  there  are  such  indi- 

firinal^^,  thnuLrh  1  do  not  t-harge  the   senator  as  being  himself  one 

Ir  lliriiL       Whal   a   spef'taele   has  been   presented   to   this   naiion 

Poring  ihis  vuurv  ^e?>.^lon  of  congresa  I     That  of  the  cherished  and 

lonlidt^iuia]  iViiTKls  of-Jtibn  "^rvler,  per;^onr^  who  boast  and  el-aim  to 

pCj  pi^r  f'jrt  lirfUi\  hi^   excUisive  and  genuine   friends^  being  the 

litter^  ^y^tcinntie,  *lr!iTTninrMlj  iincompn^mising  opponents  of  every 

'adinir  ineii^nri*  olMolin  TyhT's  adminli^tration !     Was  lher«  ever 

rfon'  ^iirli  ah  <*vani[jlt'  j>n>s(*nlcd,  in  this  or  any  other  age,  in  this 

hr  any  iilluT  Cisniiliv  .^      1   Imve   myself  known  the  president  too 

\onlz^  and  rhtTisli  iownr<l  him  loo  sincere  a  rrit-ndship*  to  allow  my 
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At  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  during  the  last  summer,  at  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  respectable,  and  gratifying  assemblages  that 
I  ever  attended,  I  distinctly  announced  my  conviction,  that  a  bank 
of  the  United   States  was  indispensable.     As  to  the  opinions  of 

Seneral  Harrison,  I  know  that,  like  many  others,  he  had  entertained 
oubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  bank ;  but  I  also  know  that, 
as  the  election  approached,  his  opinions  turned  more  in  favor  of  a 
national  bank ;  and  I  speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
his  opinions,  when  I  say  that  I  have  no  more  doubt  he  would  have 
signed  that  bill,  than  that  you,  Mr.  President,  now  occupy  that 
chair,  or  that  I  am  addressing  you. 

I  rose  not  to  say  one  word  which  should  wound  the  feelings  of 
President  Tyler.  The  senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like  circum- 
stances, I  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  avoid  putting  a  direct 
veto  upon  the  bill,  had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and  he  does  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of  stern  and  unbending 
intrepidity.  I  hope,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness,  all 
that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  insignificance  of  human 
life  —  whatever  may  be  attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not 
easily  swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  intimidated  by  menace  — 
a  stout  heart  and  a  steady  eye,  that  can  survey,  unmoved  and 
undaunted,  any  mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor,  tran- 
sient, perishing  frame,  I  may,  without  disparagement,  compare 
with  other  men.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  courage,  which,  I  frankly 
confess  it,  I  do  not  possess,  a  boldness  to  which  I  dare  not  aspire, 
a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet.  I  cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way 
of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  country.  That  I  cannot,  1  have 
not  the  courage  to  do.  I  cannot  interpose  the  power  with  which  I 
may  be  invested,  a  power  conferred  not  for  my  personal  benefit, 
nor  for  my  aggrandizement,  but  for  my  country's  good,  to  check 
her  onward  march  to  greatness  and  glory.  I  have  not  courage 
enough,  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.  I  would  not,  I  dare  not,  in 
the  exercise  of  such  a  trust,  lie  down,  and  place  my  body  across  the 
path  that  leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  This  is  a 
sort  of  courage  widely  different  from  that  which  a  man  may  display 
in  his  private  conduct  and  personal  relations.  Personal  or  private 
courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  higher  and  nobler  courage  which 
prompts  the  patriot  to  offer  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  his 
country's  good. 

Nor  did  I  say,  as  the  senator  represents,  that  the  president  should 
have  resigned.  I  intimated  no  personal  wish  or  desire  that  he 
should  resign.  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  a  memorable  resignation  in 
his  public  life.  And  what  I  did  say  was,  that  there  were  other 
alternatives  before  him  besides  vetoing  the  bill ;  and  that  it  was 
worthy  of  his  consideration  whether  consistency  did  not  require 
that  the  example  which  he  had  set  when  he  had  a  constituency  of 
one  state,  should  not  be  followed  when  he  had  a  constituency 
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|coinnu'n.^ur:iti*  wiili  tlie  whole  unloiL  Another  dtemative  was  to 
IsulltT  iliL?  bill,  withuut  hid  signature,  lo  pasa  into  a  law  under  the 
Ipruvisioiisof  iho  cojistiiuliun.  And  I  must  confess  I  see,  in  ihis^no 
Ibul'Ii  t*:3capiii^by  Uic  back  door^  no  such  jumping  out  of  the  window, 

iic^  ihe  >i'ii!iu>r  lulks  iilKmi.  Apprehensions  of  the  imputatlan  of  the 
Kvaiit  of  tlrnijior^s  soiuc limes  impel  us  lo  perform  rash  and  inconsid- 

eriifi'  Hits.  It  lis  iht'  ^Tt%ut^st  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation 
la\  tliL^  want  ol'  euiirni^ri*.  J^nt  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and 
ltHrriisi\e  ill  prival«^  Jife,  are  vices  which  partake  of  ihe  character  of 

t  rlini^:^  in  Uir  t-oiuitirt  of  public  affairs*  The  unfortunate  victim  of 
hhei^i-  jjassioii:?  riiHtiot  see  beyond  theUltlcj  petty,  contemptible  circle 
Ivi  Ills  tiwji  pfTsoiml  ill  [('firsts-     All  his  thoughts  are  wilhdrawn  from 

liis  rtnniiry,  :uhl  ruMrenI rated  on  his  consistency,  his  firmness, 
lhirii^i;ll'.  Tin/  hl^h,  the  exahi-d,  the  sublime  emotions  of  a  patriot* 
li^m^  w  liit'b,  !s<>arjrii<  tiuvard^^  heaven,  rise**  far  above  all  mean,  low, 
lor  SLflli^h  tiiin^ii,  and  is  absorbed  by  one  50U I -t  ran  sporting  thought 
[of  the  goofJ  and  ihn  gltjry  of  one's  country,  are  never  felt  la  his 
linifX'iKitraljlL'  bo^oin.  I'hai  patriotism  which,  catching  its  iospi- 
InUitJii^  Jroni  llie  IiniiH^rlal  God,  and  leaving"  at  an  immeasurable 
Idi^taut.')*  hvUnv  all  [i\ssf'r,  i^mnelling,  personal  interests  and  feelings, 

iriiiiKitrs  aiul  proitijjis  lo  drods  of  self-sacrifice,  tjf  valor,  of  devotioiii 
land  ol' dcalli  ilx^lf — lliut  \^  public  virtue;  thai  is  the  noblest,  the 


Isubiitiu'i^t  of  all  public  virtues  I 

1  said  Mothttiii:  of  aiiv  i^hli^^falion  on  the 


if  the 


Idem  to 
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please,  but  it  is  my  conscientious  conviction  that  two-thirds, 
if  not  more,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  such 
an  institution,)  I  thought  I  beheld  a  sure  and  certain  guarantee 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  thought  it  impossible,  that  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  great  people, 
who  had  bestowed  such  unbounded  and  generous  confidence,  and 
conferred  on  him  such  exalted  honors,  should  be  disregarded  and 
disappointed.  It  did  not  enter  into  my  imagination  to  conceive, 
that  one,  who  had  shown  so  much  deference  and  respect  to  the 
presumed  sentiments  of  a  single  state,  should  display  less  towards 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  performing  the  painful  duty  which 
had  devolved  on  me,  I  have  not  transcended  the  limits  of  legitimate 
debate.  I  repeat,  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  the  assurance  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  country,  that  nothing  but  a  stern,  reluctant,  and 
indispensable  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty  could  have  forced  from 
me  the  response  which  I  have  made  to  the  president's  objections. 
But,  instead  of  yielding  without  restraint  to  the  feelings  of  disap- 

r>intment  and  mortification  excited  by  the  perusal  of  his  message, 
have  anxiously  endeavored  to  temper  the  notice  of  it,  which  I 
have  been  compelled  to  take,  by  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate,  and  by  the  personal  regard  and  esteem  which  I  have 
ever  entertained  for  its  present  incumbent 
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IN  THE  SE^^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  17,  1M2. 


[TiiK  ^uhject  nf  a  trencral  bankrupt  law,  (ifler  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  ISOO,  whkh 

look  [iliioe  in  lS(r»,  hM  bft^n  frfquenily  neitated  in  congress.     Bills  were  at  diif^reitt 

lierii>-U  irilmJnrf'Ll  nrni  discussp-l,  somV  of  whtch  passed  Ibe  acnale,  but  wene  Wt  in 

Ihe  hoi]5c  of  n?prt^?iMilalivr's.     In  ISJi?^  president  Van  Buren  reeoTQ mended  to  congi^di 

the  p;i?!say;e  of  n  bankntpl  law.  exclusively  applicable  to  banks^  and  oiher  corpoti- 

liansi  hiiMhr  pmpofviijim  mt-t  wuh  very  little  favor  at  the  lime.     The  pecttiiiiiy 

|listri^?:s  prpvatlifti,^  thrtirii^hout  lUe  coutitiyf  during  the  adminiGtratiort  of  that  niest^ 

Tlont,  oansoil  muhy  nifmori.ils  Id  be  presented  to  congress,  praying  for  a  general  baat- 

[rupl   hw  for  lln>'iL*lJrt  of  tSie  ppople,  and,  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  Ifi^O,  (Hi 

l>rrs^Mi:irii;  .\  iTif^mnnnl  (Voni  a  htjit*  numlwr  of  the  citixens  of  New  York,  a^kin^  the 

as!?ii^(^  fit  ;i  uiiLlJirni  liiinkriipt  Llw.  Mr.  Clay  loot  occasioa  1o  s^iy.  that  he  had  be#n 

;i[l  lirmt'S  fivnraldc  lo  irirh  a  rt^iriisvirt%  ^rid  was  then  rt^ady  to  support  such  a  bilU 

hpn  (i>iii]d  jiiiit^ihli*  hk  iu  4<'t;n]<,  i*ir  thp  exigencips  rfquirefl-     In  April,  three  differ 

It  hi!]'?  wore  jnlrodiikHil  m  thi- sfnEilCt  one  of  which  was  taken  up  and  disrufiied 

n  mnii'in  of  a  sj'iinfitr  Irum   Abbiima,  (an  administration  man.)  sustained  by  Mi 

la.y.  o!   Kf'Fiitiirky,  iiiit'iii;:  ur]jrr^.  ibr*  clause  aubjecUiti;  kvnk*:  to  the  operation  of  the 
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Mr.  Clay  said,  that  he  was  charged  with  the  presentation  of  a 
great  many  memorials,  all  remonstrating  against  any  repeal  or 
postponement  of  the  bankrupt  law.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
senate  with  having  them  read.  There  were  a  great  many  from  the 
state  of  New  York;  two  from  the  state  of  Maryland;  one  from 
Pennsylvania ;  one  from  Newark,  New  Jersey ;  one  from  Boston, 
signed  by  hundreds  of  persons ;  a  city  which,  from  its  mercantile 
character,  must  be  supposed  to  have  knowledge  on  the  subject,  in 
which  were  mingled  the  names  of  those  both  able  and  unable  to 
pay  their  debts;  also,  three  from  his  own  state,  (Kentucky,)  one 
from  the  capital  of  the  state,  in  which  were  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting,  strongly  remonstrating  against  interference  with  the  law, 
going  into  arguments  to  show  why  it  should  not  be  repealed  or 
postponed.  To  this  there  were  four  hundred  signatures,  all  of 
which,  the  secretaries  informed  him,  were  voluntarily  made. 

Mr.  Clay  referred  to  an  opinion,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
under  the  sanction  of  some  high  commercial  authority  in  New 
York,  that  the  bankrupt  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  would 
operate  to  throw  one  hundred  millions  worth  of  property  into  the 
market  to  be  sacrificed.  Such  a  remark,  coming  from  that  source, 
might  bo  likely  to  have  some  weight.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  estimate  of  one  hundred  millions,  was  mere  assumption 
and  random  conjecture,  for  no  man  could  tell,  with  any  thing  like 
accuracy,  what  the  amount  would  be ;  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  set  down  at  two  hundred  millions,  as  at  one.  But  be  the 
amount  what  it  might,  in  estimating  the  weight  of  the  statement, 
as  an  argument  against  the  bill,  it  should  be  inquired,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  would  be  done  with  this  property,  should  the  bill  not 
go  into  effect?  Would  it  be  kept  out  of  the  market?  Not  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  thrown  into  the  market,  to  be  sold 
under  the  hammer,  by  sheriffs  and  other  officers  executing  the 
process  of  the  courts,  and  that  without  competition  to  raise  the 

Erice.  For  when  the  property  of  a  debtor  was  seized  by  one  of 
is  creditors,  what  motive  could  his  other  creditors  have  to  enhance 
its  avails,  by  competition  at  the  sale  ?  None  in  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  should  the  law  remain  undisturbed,  what  would  be 
the  course  of  action  under  it?  According  to  his  understanding  of 
the  act,  it  would  produce  a  distribution  of  the  goods  of  the  debtor 
among  all  his  creditors,  pro  rata ;  of  course,  when  his  property 
should  be  set  up  to  sale,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  them  all  to 
make  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible.  They  would  bid  it  up, 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  song.  He  considered, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  exact  form  of  legal  proceedings  in 
carrying  out  the  law,  the  result  in  practice  would  be,  that,  under 
the  benignant  operation  of  the  act,  there  would  be  a  distribution 
of  the  debtor's  effects,  not  only  among  all  his  creditors,  but  at  the 
highest  price  they  could  be  made  to  command. 
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Mr  Clay  went  un  to  ?ay  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  go,  at 

is  UM\f\   iriia  a  disfus.sion  of  the  subject  generally*     He  had 

louiijlil  *if   tlic   ban  km  pi  act  as  a  measurci  which   came  recom- 

endrd  tL>  can  gross  J  not  only  by  all  consideralions  of  justicej  of 

luinniiiiy,  an<l    ht'nevole^nec,   but  reeornmendetl    no   less    by  the 

ppalllni;  L'ondilioa  of  the  coutiUy,     If,  among  all  the  other  dis- 

i'^svs  tii.^coiitrnfrf,  and  dis?orders,  which  every  where  prevailed  to 

ilanuiuL^  aa  rMriii,  this  legislature  should  now  slam  the  door  in 

le  laxTS  iA  tfiusi?  unlurtnaate  men,  who  had  at  length  hoped  to  be 

brnitrd  W'oin  irrelrieviiblc  enibarragsment,  by  ihc  beneficent  oper* 

ii<Trirt  of  ihif^  law,  it  wnnld  produce  such  a  stale  of  excitement, 

itilrt*H=s,  tHsorder,  antl  despair,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 

I  her,  that  no  man  con  Id   foresee,  or  even  conjecture,  the  conse* 

urrii  es* 

iint  lie  could  not  lerminate  the  brief  remarks  with  which  he  had 

t'enied  it  prn[)cr  to  aceompany  the  presentation  of  these  petitions 

id  HH'inorial^^  wiilioiU  advening,  for  a  moment,  to  a  circumstance 

iiieh  had  a  personal  relaliuri  to  himself*     The  senate  would  do 

in  the  jnsliec  ttj  admit,  that  he  rarely  introduced  any  thing  of 

laL  destTi])Uon   on   their  notice;    never,  indeed,  unless  under  a 

erii^e   of    naavoldahli.*    necessity.      An    inlimation    had    recently 

[j]i(*art*d  in  some  of  the  public  prints  of  the  day,  that  the  move- 

lent  nnw  in  prOLrress  in  the  oilier  wing  of  the  capitol,  towards  a 

>eu]  of  the  b:mkrn|)t  law,  had  orit^inaied  \vith  him,  {Mr,  Clay.) 
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theirs.  The  representatives  from  Kentucky,  in  either  house  of 
congress,  had  enough  of  manly  independence,  to  judge  and  to  act 
for  themselves,  and  to  vote  as  their  own  individual  views  of  duty 
should  prompt  them.  But  this  accusation,  base  and  despicable  as 
it  was  in  itself,  had,  notwithstanding,  assumed  such  a  shape  as  to 
render  it  Mr.  Clay's  duty  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  senate ; 
and  he  felt  very  sure  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  bosom  of  every,  senator,  to  have  it  promptly,  instanta- 
neously rejected  and  repelled,  as  utterly  groundless.  For  whatever 
might  have  been  their  difference  of  sentiment— ^ and  no  man 
regretted  more  than  he  did,  that  it  should  have  been  his  misfortune 
to  differ  in  opinion  from  any  portion  of  the  gentlemen  of  that 
chamber  —  he  was  satisfied  that  all,  both  friends  and  foes,  would, 
with  one  voice,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  errors  of  his  head,  he  had,  at  least,  sought  to  live,  as 
he  hoped  to  die,  an  honest  man  —  honest  in  his  publlC|  as  in  his 
private  life. 
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gentleman.  He  adverted  to  this  fact  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
repel  the  idea,  if  it  were  entertained  in  the  mind  of  any  who  now 
h^urd  him,  that  the  amendment  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
others  which  accompanied  it,  had  been  suggested  by  recent 
occurrences.  As  far  back  as  June,  1840,  on  one  of  the  most 
solemn  occasions  in  which  he  had  ever  been  called  to  address  a 
popular  assembly  —  he  alluded  to  the  time  when  he  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  the  people 
of  his  native  county  of  Hanover,  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  to  be 
looked  for  at  the  hands  of  the  new  whig  administration,  which  was 
expected  to  come  into  power,  in  consequence  of  the  glorious  and 
universal  triumph  of  the  whig  party  at  the  then  approaching 
election  —  he  had  placed  emphatically,  and  in  front  of  them  all,  that 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  present  resolution.  After  speaking 
of  the  veto  power  generally,  and  more  particularly  of  its  exercise  by 
a  late  president  of  the  United  Stales,  the  speech  proceeded  to  say : 

*  The  first,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  ohject  which  should  engage  the 
•ericas  attention  of  a  new  administration,  is  that  of  circumscribing  the  executive 

Cer,  and  throwing  around  it  such  limitations  and  safeguards  as  will  render  it  no 
er  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties. 

'Whatever  is  the  work  of  man,  necessarily  partakes  of  his  imperfections ;  and  it  wat 
not  to  be  expected,  that,  with  all  the  acknowledged  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  framers 
of  our  constitution,  they  could  have  sent  forth  a  plan  of  government  so  free  from  all 
defect,  and  so  full  of  guarantees,  that  it  should  not,  in  the  conflict  of  embittered  parties, 
mnd  of  excited  passions,  be  perverted  and  misinterpreted.  Misconceptions,  or 
erroneous  constructions  of  the  powers  granted  in  the  constitution,  would  probably 
have  occurred,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  in  seasons  of  entire  calm,  and  with  a 
regular  and  temperate  admmistration  of  the  government;  but,  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  the  machine,  driven  by  a  reckless  charioteer,  with  frightful  impetuosity,  has 
been  greatly  jarred  and  jolted,  and  it  needs  careful  examination,  and  thorough  repair. 

'  With  this  view,  therefore,  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  government  itself, 
and  especially  of  the  executive  branch,  it  seems  to  me  that,  either  by  amendments  of 
the  constitution,  when  they  are  necessary,  or  by  remedial  legislation,  when  the  object 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  congress,  there  should  be, 

*  First,  a  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States  after  a  service  of  one  term.  Much  observation  and  delioerate  reflection 
have  satisfied  me,  that  too  much  of  the  time,  the  thoughts,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
incumbent  are  occupied,  during  his  first  term,  in  securing  his  ret3lection.  The  public 
business,  consequently,  suffers;  and  measures  are  proposed  or  executed  with  less 
regard  to  the  general  prosperity,  than  to  their  influence  upon  the  approaching  election. 
If  the  limitation  to  one  term  existed,  the  president  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties ;  and  he  would  endeavor  to  signalize  his  adminis- 
tration by  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  its  measures. 

'  Secondly,  that  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  be  subjected 
to  further  limitations  and  qualifications.* 

Thus,  it  would  be  perceived  by  the  senate,  that  whatever  truth 
or  soundness  there  might  be  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  embodied 
in  the  resolution  now  submitted  to  the  senate,  it  was  an  opinion 
long  since  deliberately  formed  and  expressed,  and  one  which  had 
often  since  been  considered  and  reviewed,  unprompted  by  any  of 
those  recent  occurrences  to  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin. 

The  particular  amendment  now  before  the  senate,  for  its  con- 
VOL.  II.  65 
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l&idvnuioi],  Hinl  In  wlnt'li  he  should  speak  before  he  more  briefly 

aJvritiul  Us  iln-  niluTs  which  Liccomfmnied  it,  was  thai  which 
rcluu^d  lu  the  VLtu  puwtT.     And  while  on  this  subject  of  redeeming 

hht*  [ih^lgi-  whi^^h  wu^j  ill  some  sort,  given  by  him  as  one  of  the 
hnnihh'st  im-jiiLKTs  of  ihnt  party  which  had  not  long  since  so 
eii^iiiilly  triiini[j]H*d,  he  hoped  the  senate  would  allow  him,  in  all 
truth  'And  !?jru'o(iiyj  Ui  t^ity^  that  he  desired  lo  see  a  party,  when  it 
(MMiL^  iiiUi  [>o\u'r,  reducjn  the  pledges  and  fulfil  the  promises  it 
niathi  when  i>ui  uf  power,  and  not  exhibit  that  disgraceful  spectacle 
so  uftfii  witiii^-^sixl  iji  the  political  history  of  other  nations,  of 
profe:^,^ing  trni!  riL'L  *)f  [irineiple^j  and  employing  them  as  a  means 
towards  L^^i'tliii^  into  power,  and  then,  when  successful  in  obtaining 
thi^ir  wir^hcs,  ituti  runiid,  forget  all  they  had  said  and  promiised, 
and  gi>  on  *'>  luhniHisiaT  iht^  government  just  as  their  predeces^sors 
had  dnno,  ilr  muld  assure  gcnllcmctj^  thatj  on  the  questions  of 
resiruiiing  and  liiuiting  executive  power,  on  the  necessity  of  an 
eL'(aiLinii(ni.l  adninii^tratjon  of  the  government,  on  regulating  the 
dir^njir^suiif  piJWiT  of  llic  president,  on  securing  a  fair  and  JuM 
n  sjn>rjsihiiuy  la  all  ilu;  departments;  in  a  word,  on  every  great 
qu^j^niai  i«j  nanunal  jjoliey  to  which  the  parly  to  which  he 
uon7iidoo.d  hitn^i^faa  hcliaiLjing  were  pledged  lo  the  people,  and  to 
i1j<'  world;  tliry  would  Imd  liim,  on  all  occasion?  during  the  short 

1  tiriM'  \\i  whielj  laM*3t]jcti(/d  to  remain  a  member  of  the  body,  heartily 

practice  all   thev    had 
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the  colonial  state  of  this  country,  the  power  was  transplanted,  from 
the  experience  which  had  been  had  of  it  in  Europe,  to  the  laws 
relating  to  the  colonies,  and  that  in  a  double  form ;  for  there  was  a 
veto  of  the  colonial  governor,  and  also  a  veto  of  the  crown.  But 
what  was  thought  of  this  power  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  states, 
when  rising  to  assert  their  freedom,  might  be  seen  in  the  words  of 
the  instrument  in  which  they  asserted  their  independence.  At  the 
head  of  all  the  grievances  stated  in  that  paper,  as  reasons  for  our 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  was  placed  the  exercise  of  this  very 
power  of  the  royal  veto.  Speaking  of  the  king,  the  declaration  of 
independence  employed  this  language. 

*  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
^d.  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operations,  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained; 
and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.' 

No  doubt,  the  idea  of  ingrafting  this  power  upon  our  own 
constitution,  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  from  having  always 
found  it  as  a  power  recognised  in  European  governments,  just  as 
it  had  been  before  derived  by  them  from  the  practice  and  history  of 
Rome.  At  all  events,  the  power  was  inserted  as  one  feature,  not 
only  in  the  general  constitution  of  the  federal  government,  but  also 
in  the  constitutions  of  a  portion  of  the  states.  Fifty  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  federal  constitution  was  formed,  and  it  was  no 
derogation  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  venerable  men 
who  framed  it,  now  to  say,  that  the  work  of  their  hands,  though  as 
perfect  as  ever  had  proceeded  from  human  hands,  was,  neverthe- 
less, not  absolutely  so;  because  that  was  what  nothing  that  sprung 
from  man  had  ever  been.  But  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  it  was  interesting  to  pause,  to  look  back,  to  review  the 
history  of  that  period,  and  to  compare  the  predictions  of  those  who 
then  looked  into  the  future,  with  the  actual  resuUs  of  subsequent 
experience.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  the  constitution,  must  know,  that  one  great  radical  error, 
which  possessed  the  minds  of  the  wise  men  who  drew  up  that 
instrument,  was,  an  apprehension  that  the  executive  department 
of  the  then  proposed  government  would  be  too  feeble  to  contend 
successfully  in  a  struggle  with  the  power  of  the  legislature ;  hence, 
it  was  found  that  various  expedients  had  been  proposed  in  the 
convention,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  strengthening  the  executive 
arm ;  one  of  which  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  president 
should  be  chief  magistrate  for  life.  All  these  proposals  had  their 
origin  in  the  one  prevailing  idea  —  that  of  the  weakness  of  the 
executive,  and  its  incompetence  to  defend  itself  against  the 
encroachments  of  legislative  domination  and  dictation. 

Now,  let  any  man  look  at  the  actual  working  of  the  machine 
they  constructed,  and  see  whether  the  anticipations  which  haunted 


Clay  could  tlcinoiistr.itc,  win 

doin<^  so,  that  lIuTt'  hiul  bri'i 

of  the  cxrrcisc  of  its  own  jn 

this  to  siu-li  an  cxtcin,  thai  lli« 

very  inucli  the  asiuu'l  that  tlu 

all  its  woaknoss  and  inibecil 

But   while    tliere   had   be 

encroachment  by  the  federal 

been,  within  the  federal  gove 

by  the  executive  upon  the  le 

i!:^:  First,  it  attacked  the  trei 

'1^;  read  the  language  of  the  com 

conclusion,  that  the  intcntioi 

that  the  senate  should  be  co 

the  ratification,  but  in  the 

coininenceinenl  of  the  ncgoti 

appointed  to  treat,  the  char 

senate  should  be  consulted,  ; 

such  had,  in  fact,  been  the  in 

power,  in  the;  lirst  and  pures 

must  recollect  the  early  histc 

high  sanction  for  sn(!h  a  usa 

to  come  to  the  senate,  there 

consult  with  his  constitution 

'  on  the  instructions  to  be  givt 

■;  But  this  practice  had  since  I 

'  without  a  word  of  consullat 

■  "  personal  sense  of  propriety, 

•^  foreign  power  its  ratification 

and  the  terms  of  the  treat; 

submitted  it  to  the  senate  i 
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foreign  powers  often  experienced  great  inconvenience;  he  meant 
the  amendments  of  treaties  by  the  senate,  after  they  were  at  length 
submitted.  So  great  had  the  inconvenience  from  this  source  been, 
that,  in  more  recent  treaties,  it  had  come  to  be  the  practice  to  insert, 
in  the  body  of  the  treaty  itself,  a  provision  against  all  alteration ;  so 
that  it  must  be  ratified  in  its  existing  form,  or  not  ratified  at  all. 

The  next  executive  encroachment  he  should  notice,  was  that 
which  occurred  in  the  dismissal  from  office  of  persons  appointed 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  effect  of  this  practice 
was  virtually  to  destroy  all  agency  and  cooperation  of  the  senate, 
in  such  appointments.  Of  what  avail  was  it  that  the  senate  should 
to-day  solemnly  ratify  and  confirm  the  appointment  of  an  individual 
to  an  office  under  the  government,  when  the  president  could  to-mop- 
row  reverse  the  effect  of  their  act  by  his  mere  breath  ?  Every  one 
knew  that  the  power  of  removal  had  been  grossly  perverted.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  constitution,  it  had  been  maintained,  that  that 
power  could  be  exercised  only  in  case  of  malfeasance  or  misfeas- 
ance in  office;  and  that  the  president  who  should  dare  to  employ 
it  for  any  other  end,  would  subject  himself  to  impeachment.  But 
our  history  and  experience  has  gone  to  show,  that  this  liability  to 
impeachment  was  a  mere  scarecrow,  and  that  it  could  never  have 
any  practical  effect  in  a  popular  government,  constituted  as  ours 
was,  and  in  a  country  politically  divided  as  ours  was  ever  like  to 
be.  By  the  free  exercise  of  this  power  of  removal,  the  senate  had 
lost  its  practical  influence  on  the  whole  subject  of  appointment  to 
office.  Instance  after  instance  had  occurred,  where  an  individual 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  executive,  whom  the  senate  would 
gladly  have  replaced  in  office,  but  whom  they  were  unable  to  retain 
there,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  sanction  the  nomination  of 
a  successor.  The  actual  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  was,  he 
repeated  it,  that  the  cooperation  of  the  senate  with  the  president,  in 
the  matter  of  appointments,  had  been  almost  completely  nullified 
for  years  past.  Indeed,  so  perfectly  was  this  understood,  that  when 
the  senate  were  deliberating  with  closed  doors,  on  executive  nomi- 
nations, Mr.  Clay  frequently  walked  out  of  the  chamber.  Delibe- 
ration, in  such  a  case,  was  one  of  the  idlest  things  in  the  world, 
because  every  one  knew  that  all  resistance  must  be  unavailing. 
And,  even  should  the  objections  against  the  nominee  be  so  gross 
and  undeniable  that  resistance  to  his  appointment  should  succeed, 
ley  might  generally  calculate  on  another  nomination,  not  more  to 
the  taste  of  the  senate ;  and  when  at  length  the  office  was  filled, 
the  tenure  of  the  incumbent  was  not  on  the  joint  will  of  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  acting  together,  but  upon  the  single  will,  upon  the 
mere  arbitrary  breath  of  one  man. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  go  into  all  the  details  of 
these  encroachments  by  the  executive,  upon  the  constitutional 
powers   and   prerogatives  of  a  single  legislative    branch  of  the 
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ivvenunrnt-     1Tl»  woukl  now  pasa  lo  its  attacks  on  the  powers  of 
ID  coii^'FOjss  ot  tJie  United  t^tates, 

A[Ki  i\n'  Jjr=>l  iiisiunce  of  this  to  which  he  should  refer,  was  the 

RMhoii  uf  oIIjlhts  ajul  the  designation  of  their  salaries,  without 

!L-  riniM'iU  ol  uoiii^res:^,  vr  any  consultation  with  iL     Another,  and 

ninri'  rnnnicliiipk;  iiis^iiince,  was  lo  be  found  in  the  assutTiplion 

iiliiiv  ihc  hisi  IV  w  yt'Lirs,  ol  the  purse  of  the  nation-     He  alluded, 

rf  evory   buily   imi^l  understand^  to  the  seizure  made  by  a  late 

iHiUivi?,  K)\  till'  [jublic  dv[>osii3  placed  by  law  in  the  bank  of  the 

niU'd    Stall's  —  u  n^Nio%iil   which   had   been   eftecled   under  the 

vnwi'd  vhilui  of  |>i>\\  IT  !o  employ  the  prerogative  of  removal  as  a 

|nt  iiiis  lo  eoinpi'l  siibnidiiifiu?  exe*.^ulive  oilicers  lo  conciply  with  the 

ill  nf  \\]v  pri'^jtliiiK  i)ll  ihe  ]>rinciple  that  the  executive  was  a  unit, 

nd  llial  a  ^'\\\^W  will  muM  control  ihe  entire  executive  deparfmenL 

^hU   ijHscnre  of  ihe    public   deposits    had   yet   been    unprovided 

gainst;  ilsLM'oni^ressional  power  to  control  them  had  been  uiire- 

uined,  and  thus  a  >lale  of  things  was  permitted   to  conlinuer  by 

hieii  llu'  jjuiion  was  virlually  placed  at  the  ff^el  of  the   executive, 

Lrt  not  L^rnilt'uicn  niork  him,  by  talking  about  the  impossibOity 

f  the  jire:^icli'nt's  liriiwin^  money  out  of  the  treasury,  except  under 

n  ap])ro[jri;nion  by  eun^rc?is.    jLel  them  not  tell  him  ol  the  respon- 

ibllily  i){  piibbe  ollieers;  let  ihern  look  at  facts;  let  them   look  at 

bal  hud  lu-lnrilly  oecurred,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  ihree  secre- 

fuies  of  the  ni^aMiry.  U\  onler  lo  aeconiplisfi  this  very  s^i;;ure  of 
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Without,  therefore,  going  any  further,  Mr.  Clay  said,  that  he 
thought  a  careful  review  of  the  operations  of  this  government, 
down  to  the  present  havoc,  would  fully  demonstrate  that,  while  it 
had  made  no  encroachment  on  the  states,  there  had  been  a  constant 
encroachment  by  the  executive  on  the  legislative  authority. 

And  was  not  this  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  The  executive  branch 
of  the  government  was  eternally  in  action ;  it  was  ever  awake ;  it 
never  slept ;  its  action  was  continuous  and  unceasing,  like  the  tides 
of  some  mighty  river,  which  continued  flowing  and  flowing  on, 
swelling,  and  deepening,  and  w^idening,  in  its  onward  progress,  till 
it  swept  away  every  impediment,  and  broke  down  and  removed 
every  trail  obstacle  which  might  be  set  up  to  itnpede  its  course. 
Let  gentlemen  look  at  all  history,  and  they  would  find  that  it  had 
ever  been  so.  The  legislative  branch  of  government  met  only 
periodically;  its  power  lay  in  its  assembling  and  acting;  the  moment 
it  adjourned,  its  power  disappeared;  it  was  dissipated,  gone;  but 
there  stood  the  president  at  the  head  of  the  executive  department, 
ever  ready  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  seize  upon  every  advantage 
which  presented  itself,  for  the  extension  and  augmentation  of  its 
power. 

And  now  he  would,  upon  principle,  examine  for  a  few  moments 
the  motives  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  actuated  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  in  conferring  upon  the  executive  this  veto 
Eower.  Let  us  throw  ourselves  back  to  the  period  in  which  they 
ved  and  acted,  and  then  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
expectations  in  which  they  had  indulged,  and  the  actual  facts,  as 
they  had  since  occurred. 

On  principle,  certainly,  the  executive  ou<i:lit  to  have  no  agency 
in  the  formation  of  laws.  Laws  were  the  will  of  the  nation 
authoritatively  expressed.  The  carryin*i;  of  thotie  laws  into  effect 
was  the  duty  which  ought  to  be  assigncnl  lo  iho  executive,  and  this 
ought  to  be  his  sole  duty,  for  it  was  an  axiom  in  all  free  govern- 
ments that  the  three  great  departments,  le<;islalive,  executive,  and 
judicial,  should  ever  be  ke|)t  separate  and  disiinet.  And  a  govern- 
ment was  the  most  perfect  when  most  in  conformity  with  this 
fundamental  principle.  To  give,  then,  to  the  executive,  any  agency 
in  the  ascertainment  and  expression  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  was 
so  far  a  violation  of  this  great  leading  principle.  But  it  was  said 
that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  had,  nevertheless,  been  induced 
to  place  the  veto  upon  the  list  of  executive  powers,  by  two  consid- 
erations; the  first  was  a  desire  to  protect  the  executive  against  the 
power  of  the  legislative  branch,  and  the  other  was  a  prudent  wish 
to  guard  the  country  against  the  injurious  effects  of  crude  and  hasty 
legislation.  But  where  was  the  necessity  to  protect  the  executive 
against  the  legislative  department?  were  not  both  bound  by  their 
solemn  oaths,  to  support  the  constitution  ?  The  judiciary  had  no 
veto.     If  the  argument  was  a  sound  one,  why  was  not  the  safne 
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Lrottuninn  t^Kleruit^il  !<»  llit'  judiciary  also?  Was  there  sot  ample 
Ircnnty  :il:miijsI  lUr^  enernaohments  of  the  legislative  power,  in  the 
libst  iK'i^  nf  i!k^  voU»?  Fjr?^t,  ihere  was  ihe  solemn  oath  of  office; 
ihi'u  iIhtv  \vu>  \Ur  siiuhorily  of  the  judiciary;  then  there  was  the 
[u^ljiiiisiliiliiy  4>r  iadiviriuul  members  to  the  pcopk,  and  this  respon- 

iljility  I  onliiniully  ki^pt  up  by  a  frequent  appeal  to  the  people  ;  and, 
Jusily*  llirrn  %vus  tin-  uliiiuatL^  conflict  of  the  president  and  the 
l^^'i^Ulnn'  bt'fnrr  \\h^  t^rnml  tribunal  of  the  nation  itself,  in  ca^e  of 
Imy  :iitrinpi,  hy  ilic  It^i^islaturo,  to  deprive  him  of  the  rightful 
txiTriKt^  nf  Ills  nii'hnriiy.  Besides,  if  a  veto  be  necessary j  as  a 
llt^i'i'ijf  r  ;iH^iin^i  lri:i^|;uivt*  power^  why  was  there  no  veto  against 
Ihi^  fiit^'hrsT  ili'Hnpftnn  of  nil  legi.^lation,  the  fundamental  legisla* 
lion  by  u  rnnvrnrnui  ?  There  was  no  veto  there;  there  was  no 
]i[>pri*hrii-ioii  t}(    hu^ty  uelion;    no  necessity  was   recognised  for 

h('  rniurulliuir  will  ni'  one  iium  to  save  the  natron  from  the  heedless 
|ict^  nf  il>  own  reprt"?^rntMtives.  But  jji  the  ease  of  ordinary 
Tir^liUitJtL  why  -hnulJ  such  apprehensions  be  indulpfcd?  On  this 
luhjm.  r\p<T[i  ncr  w'Af.  imr  safest  guide.  Now,  Mr.  Clay  had 
lilan  the  puins  u^  ]<itik  into  the  provisions  of  tweiity-£?ix  stale 
]*on^tilUtious.  in   ril^iiusn  In  ituis  matter  of  the  veto,  and  the  result 

."US  highly  cnrinns  aw]  ii unresting.    The  states  wa^re  in  this  re^jpect 

lividril,  u-i  (  quidly  us  !li<"ir  uuniber  would  admit,  into  three  distinct 
bla'^:^!*^.  Xniv  nf  ihi'in  -jaw  \n  the  executive  (lie  vrto  power,  unless 
K»n(rnf|i  d    by   lun   Uiird>   of   tin*   legisliitiue.     Ei^^ht  other   slates 
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Now,  before  he  proceeded  further,  he  invited  gentlemen  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  this  veto  power ;  to  look  at  it ;  to  see  what  it 
was ;  to  ascertain  what  was  its  value,  what  it  amounted  to  in  the 
practical  operations  of  government.  He  should  not  pretend  to  go 
into  any  inquiry  as  to  its  moral  value,  or  to  estimate  its  influence 
on  the  individual  who  exercised  it,  or  the  degree  and  extent  to 
which,  by  means  of  it,  in  connection  with  a  vast  patronage,  the 
president  could  sway  the  minds  of  other  men,  for  that  was  a  power 
which  admitted  of  no  estimate.  He  should  confine  himself  to 
what  might  be  called  a  mere  numerical  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the 
veto  power,  and  he  would  make  this  estimate  by  taking  the  num- 
bers of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  as  those  houses  now  stood. 
The  senate  at  present  consisted  of  fifty-two  members;  of  that 
number  a  majority  consisted  of  twenty-seven  ;  two  thirds  amounted 
to  thirty-six.  Supposing  a  law  to  be  passed  by  a  bare  majority, 
(and  in  all  great  and  contested  questions  bills  were  wont  to  be 
passed  by  very  small  majorities,)  then  there  would  be  in  its  favor 
twenty-seven  votes.  The  bill  was  submitted  to  the  president,  and 
returned  by  him  with  his  veto.  The  force  of  the  presidential  veto 
could  not  be  overturned  but  by  thirty-six  votes.  Here,  then,  the 
veto  in  the  hands  of  the  president  was  equal  in  its  effect  upon 
legislation  to  nine  senatorial  votes.  Mr.  Clay  dismissed  all  con- 
siderations of  influence  derived  from  his  office,  all  the  glitter  and 
eclat  of  the  president's  high  station,  and  all  the  persuasion  directed 
to  the  interests  of  men  by  his  vast  patronage ;  all  this  he  laid  out 
of  view,  and  looked  merely  at  the  numerical  fact,  that  in  the  senate 
the  veto  was  equal  to  nine  votes.  And  now  in  regard  to  the  other 
branch.  The  house  of  representatives  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  members ;  to  constitute  a  majority  required  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two ;  two  thirds  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  By  looking  at  this  difference,  it  would  be  seen,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  senate,  that  the  executive  veto  amounted  in  effect 
to  forty  representative  votes. 

Now  Mr.  Clay  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  in  the  least  derog 
atory  to  the  wisdom,  or  fairness,  or  integrity,  or  patriotism  of  any 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  necessary,  and  he  was 
utterly  unwilling,  without  necessity,  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any 
man.  We  had  had  six  presidents  who  had  previously  been  sena- 
tors. They  were  able  and  eminent  men ;  but  he  wished  to  inquire, 
whether  any  gentleman  could  show  that  their  wisdom  and  other 
distinguished  qualities  had  been  so  great  as  to  be  equal  to  the 
wisdom  of  nine  other  senators?  Could  it  be  shown  that  their 
patriotism,  and  intelligence,  and  integrity,  were  equal  to  those  of 
forty  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  ?  If  not,  how  did 
it  happen  that  a  man  who,  when  in  that  chamber,  and  acting  with 
his  fellow  senators,  had  been  considered  upon  a  par  with  them, 
was  no  sooner  transferred  to  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  than  his 
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Will  became  equal  !o  that  of  nine  senaton  and  forty  representa* 
tivea?  How,  he  asked,  did  thU  happen,  and  wberoin  was  it  jusl 
and  right !  Wa«  it  not  ^uHlcienV  that  this  man,  after  bis  poliiicml 
aputheosjSj  should  enjoy  all  the  ghner»  arnl  distinct  ion,  and  glofy 
attached  to  his  office?  Wu»  h  not  taiougb  ibut  he  wielded  so 
vast  and  formidable  an  amount  <jf  [Kitjfonagej  and  ih**n*by  excrled 
an  iniluciice  so  potent  find  so  extensive  ?  Must  there  be  sti|)ci^dd(*d 
to  all,  a  legislative  force  equal  to  nine  senators  and  forty  nianlMfff 
of  the  house  of  rcpresenlaiives  ? 

Again;  lot  tlie  subject  be  looked  at  in  another  i>oint  of  view; 
and  tliat  was  with  rel'erenee  to  the  balance  of  ixtwer  among  the 
states.  Now,  gentlemen  mighl  reason  fi(t  ibey  pieu^cd  tiboul  what 
a  particular  president  would,  or  ought  to  do,  but  Mn  Clay  would 
answer  for  itj  that  he  would  never  forget,  amid  the  ^plendfir  of  his 
high  station,  the  state  from  whence  ho  came,  the  early  a^^oeialfoa^ 
tlie  friendly  Bympiithiea,  the  rernembrance  o(  honori^^^  and  all  those 
olher  ties  which  bound  every  man^  e«i|3eciolly  a  pubiie  man.  to  rha 
land  and  to  the  people  among  whom  be  had  npent  hi^  youth  and 
attained  the  honors  of  his  manhood  All  these  eon^idcnitions 
would  operate  as  so  many  powerful  motives  to  prefer,  in  the  di^ 
tribution  of  benefits,  his  own  slate  b(^fV>re  all  others.  Looking  al 
this  in  a  political  view,  was  it  rigljt,  was  U  jusi,  lo  gii^e  to  one  pa^ 
licular  slate,  in  which  the  president  ha|^p**ned  to  have  been  Iwra, 


I 


great   an 


advantage 


in  the  general  comi>eliLion  as^  must  be 
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In  such  circumstances,  when  all  the  personsd  influence,  the  of&cial 
patronage,  and  the  reasoning  which  accompanied  the  veto,  were 
added  to  the  substantial  weight  of  the  veto  itself,  every  man 
acquainted  with  human  nature  would  be  ready  to  admit,  that  if 
nothing  could  set  it  aside  but  a  vote  of  two  thirds  in  both  houses, 
it  might  as  well  have  been  made  absolute  at  once. 

But  Mr.  Clay  was  unable  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  his  subject, 
being  warned  by  his  feelings  of  a  want  of  physical  ability  to  go 
at  large  into  the  subject 

He  now,  however,  approached  another  view  of  it,  to  which  he 
would  ask  the  serious  and  undivided  attention  of  the  senate.  The 
veto  power  professed  to  act  only  while  the  legislature  acted  ;  then 
it  was  to  terminate.  Its  effect  was  to  be,  to  consummate  legisla- 
tion. The  "^iucer  of  government,  in  whose  hands  the  constitution 
placed  a  power  so  formidable,  was  supposed  in  theory  to  remain 
profoundly  silent  as  to  the  passage  ol  great  measures  of  public 
policy,  until  they  were  presented  to  him  in  a  finished  form  for  his 
approbation  and  sanction. 

This  was  the  theory ;  but  Mr.  Clay  contended,  that  really  and 
in  practice  this  veto  power  drew  after  it  the  power  of  initiating  laws, 
and  in  its  effect  must  ultimately  amount  to  conferring  on  the  executive 
the  entire  legislative  power  of  the  government.  With  the  power 
to  initiate  and  the  power  to  consummate  legislation,  to  give  vitality 
and  vigor  to  every  law,  or  to  strike  it  dead  at  his  pleasure,  the 
president  must  ultimately  become  the  ruler  of  the  nation. 

When  members,  acting  in  their  legislative  capacity,  knew  and 
remembered  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  arrest  them  in 
their  legislative  career,  what  was  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a 
state  of  things  ?  On  the  established  principles  of  our  nature,  how 
was  this  likely  to  work?  Would  not  legislators,  with  gradually 
less  and  less  attention  to  that  delicacy,  reserve,  and  oflicial  defer- 
ence, which  were  ever  due  from  one  department  of  government 
towards  the  other,  come  at  length  to  consult  with  the  executive  as 
to  what  law  they  might  pass  with  the  hope  of  his  approbation  ? 
Would  not  this  be  the  natural  result?  Independently  of  all  those 
obvious  and  glaring  considerations,  which  went  to  show  that  it 
must,  Mr.  Clay  would  point  to  numerous  facts  illustrative  of  the 
position ;  and  if  he  went  into  them,  it  would  be  not  with  a  view  to 
complain,  not  With  a  desire  to  revive  former  contests,  or  to  say  a 
word  which  might  rudely  wound  the  feelings  of  any  human  being. 
But  did  not  gentlemen  recollect,  how  often,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  an  eminent  individual,  now  in  private  life,  intimations  had 
been  given  beforehand,  that  a  certain  bill  would  be  vetoed,  if  it 
were  passed  ?  And  did  they  not  remember  various  instances,  in 
which  the  threat  had  been  fulfilled  ?  Take  the  experience  of  the 
last  six  months.  Congress  have  passed  two  bills  to  establish  a 
bank  of  the  United  States ;  bills,  in  all  the  provisions  of  which 
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aeitlKT    parly   coiicurretl,    and   which   would   not    have    had    the 

coiK'urrt^uiv  of  lu'i'iUy  intMi  in  either  house,  had  their  minds  been 

I  left  utiiiilluenced  by  I  he  ex  peeled  aclion  of  the  executive,  Take^ 
ad  a  ?>prcial  iii^taiu-ej  \hii  famous  sixtet-nlh  tseclion  of  one  of  those 

Ibills.  Mr*  Clay  was  free  to  declare,  that  he  djd  not  know  a  solitary 
inaa  atrt  nvj;  tlio^e  who  voted   for  the   bill,  who  would  have  voted 

I  for  ilvM  ^vriion^  but  as  a  measure  of  conciliatioHj  and  in  the  hope 
ilial,  ^o  motlifjL'dj  ihe  bill  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  presi- 
di'ML  Trur,  ihiit  r\)ic'f;iaiion  was  not  realized;  the  sacrifice  was 
vainly  made,  Liui  ii  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  that  end,  and 
ill  at  akiuo.  And  s^o  in  re^Tird  to  the  seeond  of  ihose  bills.  That 
l»ill,  as  ho  was  inlonned,  dmrie  to  congress,  preciaely  as  it  had  left 

I  the  predidenf .s  liLvnrl,  So  anxious  had  congres*?  been,  to  secure 
lh(*  a[jpn>l>ulit>ii  of  die  president,  that,  although  a^-iost  e%Try 
ihin^^MU  the  hill  would  either  have  been  omitted,  or  amended  by  a 

I  mnjority,  tiiey  took  it  a^^  it  came  from  ilie  presidential  hand,  and 
pa^i:^ed  ii,  k'tlcr  (oc  letter,  as  they  received  it  Without  going 
fnrllirT,  <Ud  unl  this  furl  prove,  thai  the  possession  of  the  veto  power 

I  drew  after  il  the  [H)wcr  of  iniliatmg  lawi*. 

Tiikc  another  t'Eij^e,  in  Mie  hill  now  before  the  judiciary  committee. 
Was  tiiere  one  ntan  ki  be  found,  iji  either  house  of  congress,  who 

I  wtMild  ever  havn  ] >rsi [inscd  ?ueh  a  meas?ure  as  the  exchequer  board 
pro^idid  in  ihiit  hkll  I  Vetj  wliai  had  been  the  feeling?  Had  it  not 
been  this;  mn-^t  we  lto  hotne  without  doiniiz  somcthini^?     Had  not 
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Mr.  Clay  said,  that,  as  he  had  not  the  bodily  strength  to  dwell 
more  at  large  on  the  general  subject,  he  would  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  objections  which  were  urged  against  any  further 
restrictions  on  this  executive  power. 

There  had  gotten  up  a  notion,  of  late  years,  that  some  curb  was 
necessary  upon  the  power  of  majorities,  and  that  without  this  the 
safety  of  t)ie  country  must  be  in  danger.  Now,  on  what  grounds 
had  the  principle  been  founded,  that  in  a  free  government  the 
majority  must  govern?  On  two  grounds.  The  first  was  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  character.  It  was  right,  that  in  a  great  public, 
political  partnership,  the  greater  number  should  be  satisfied  with 
what  was  done,  and  that  there  was  a  greater  chance  of  wisdom  in 
complying  with  the  will  of  the  greater  number.  On  the  score  of 
chances,  some  must  govern,  and  who  should  it  be  ?  The  minority  ? 
Why  ?  Because  they  possessed  more  wisdom  ?  Why  were  they 
likely  to  possess  more  wisdom  ?  The  second  ground  was  physi- 
cal in  its  aspect.  It  held,  that  the  majority  should  be  allowed  to 
govern,  because  they  would  govern,  having  the  physical  force 
which  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  will.  Now  this 
doctrine,  that  minorities  must  govern,  whether  with  or  without  the 
veto,  was  advanced  by  gentlemen  who  professed  and  called  them- 
selves members  of  the  Jeffersonian  school.  But  what  was  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  in  regard  to  majorities,  and  so 
declared  by  him  forty  years  ago?  (Here  Mr.  Clay  read  an  extract 
from  Jefferson's  works,  in  which  it  was  broadly  laid  down,  that  an 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  majorities,  was  necessary  in  a 
free  republican  government.) 

But  there  were  some  particular  interests,  and  one  especially,  in 
regard  to  which  the  south  felt  great  solicitude,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  be  more  safe  under  the  continuance  of  the  veto  power>  than 
without  it  Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Clay  saw  no  difference,  in 
respect  to  safety,  between  that  particular  interest,  and  other  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  If  it  was  true,  that  any  one  interest  would  be 
more  secure  under  the  veto  power  than  without  it,  then  all  interests 
would  be  more  secure ;  but  if  no  security  was  produced  by  the 
veto,  then  that  particular  interest  would  not  be  more  secure  by  the 
veto.  Just  as  well  might  gentlemen  from  the  north  rise  up  and 
say,  that  the  navigating  interest,  (in  regard  to  which  they  were, 
perhaps,  more  interested,)  would  be  more  secure  under  the  veto 
power,  or  the  friends  of  any  interest,  northern,  southern,  or  western, 
might  fancy  that  it  would  be  more  secure.  But  the  question  came 
at  hist  to  this;  is  the  veto  a  necessary  power,  or  is  it  not?  If  it  is 
necessary,  it  is  necessary  to  all ;  if  not,  it  is  necessary  to  none. 

What  was  the  security  which  the  south  would  possess  in  this 
veto  power?  Sooner  or  later,  the  president  would  be  in  a  majority 
himself.  But  if  a  majority  of  congress  should. put  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interest  of  the  south,  neither  presidents,  nor  vetoes,  would 
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I  avail  to  prutrt  r  il.    Its  owji  resolution,  its  own  \a]or,itfl  own  indom- 

ita)j!t' lirtrrEnintitinn  ta  inaialam  Us  tighta  against  all  men^  these^ 

land  ilirsc  :ili>ni%  ruuki  in  thai  case  uphold  southern  interesU. 

Mrrniwljjlt:  \hv  [>oopU'  of  the  south  had  all  requisite  gnarautecs. 
Firr^l,  rlicy  l>ad  \hv  sacred  provisions  of  the  conslitution ;  and  then 

I  thi'y  hiid  the  fhiimcrer  of  our  government  as  a  confederacy,  the 
[■xistrncrofUir^f'  intcrt^sts  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  coDSlitu- 

I  lion»  ;ind  ih(*  ri^hls  and  duties  of  the  government  in  regard  to  them, 
n-(*u;/hir^L^(l    \iiu\    \:\\d  dnwfi    by  that  sacred  instrument.      That  was 

I  the  srr[*riiy  of  iht*  south.  As  one  who  himself  lived  where  that 
pft'uHvir  inren^i  rxistod^  he  possessed  no  security  from  the  existence 
of  ihi*  vrto  powrT ;  none,  none  whatever.  He  felt  himself  secure 
in  ihuT  inutn:il  hnrnHiny,  which  it  was  alike  the  interest  of  all  to 
cnlih'itOk  ill  ilu'  rnn^^tifiuioiial  securities,  and  in  the  certainty  of  the 
disrnpsinn  of  ihr*  uni<in,  as  the  inevitable  result,  the  moment  that 
iritrn^si  shuuld  lu'  nssuiird  ;  in  the  capacity  and  determination  of 
lln^  sonih  to  drfcjid  lirrsHf  at  all  hazards,  and  against  all  forms  of 
aU:uk,  wl^t'ihrr  fron^   abroad  or  at   home.     There j  there,  was  the 

Ncriiriiy,  nnd   \n>\   in  tlii.s  miserable  despotic  veto  power  of   the 

I  president  of  ilic  United  Slates, 

iMn  Chiy  wr^nt  on  to  stiy,  iluit  the  amendment  which  he  had  the 

I  hoMor  cjf  propoKin^  to  the   senate,  was   uncouatered  by  arguments 

I  wlurh  wore  fiinnily  uppotfi-d  to  each  other*  He  was  told  by  one, 
thut  this  [jowcr  WMs  n  f^urrrtj  thin^,  not  lightly  to  be  touched,  bat 
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States,  Mr.  Clay  admitted,  that  if  his  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Archer,)  could  succeed  in  establishing  what  Mr.  Clay  had  attempted 
years  ago  to  demonstrate  —  that  congress  did  possess  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  define  the  tenure  of  office,  and  to  defend  it  against 
the  power  of  dismission  —  there  would,  to  be  sure,  be  less  necessity 
for  making  a  special  provision  in  regard  to  these  two  officers.  But 
still,  for  greater  security,  Mr.  Clay  should  prefer  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary  explicitly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  congress. 

Mr.  Clay  observed,  that  if  there  was  any  sentiment  in  relation  to 
public  affairs,  on  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  made  up 
their  minds,  it  was  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  limiting  executive 
power.  Its  present  overgrown  character  had  long  been  viewed  by 
^em  with  apprehension.  The  power  was  not  personal,  it  was 
mainly  official.  You  might  take  a  mechanic  from  the  avenue  and 
make  him  president,  and  he  would  instantly  be  surrounded  with 
power  and  influence,  the  power  and  the  influence  of  his  office.  It 
was  very  true,  that  the  personal  popularity  of  an  incumbent  might 
add  much  to  his  power,  but  the  power  itself  was  official,  not 
personal,  and  its  danger  arose  from  its  tendency  and  ability  to 
accumulate.  This  was  demonstrated  by  all  past  history,  and  was 
witnessed  by  all  we  saw  around  us.  All  these  considerations  called 
upon  senators  in  the  language  of  patriotism  deeply  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  which  might  ensue,  should  not  a  power  so  great 
in  itself,  and  so  prone  to  increase,  be  subjected  to  some  salutary 
limitation. 

Let  not  gentlemen  deceive  themselves  by  names.  The  unpretend- 
ing name,  president  of  the  United  States,  was  no  security  against  the 
extent  or  the  abuse  of  power.  The  power  assigned  to  a  public  indi- 
vidual did  not  depend  on  the  title  he  might  bear.  The  danger  arose 
not  from  his  name,  but  from  the  quantum  of  power  at  his  command. 
Whether  he  were  called  emperor,  dictator,  king,  liberator,  protector, 
sultan,  or  president  of  the  United  States,  was  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  Look  at  his  power ;  that  was  what  we  had  to  guard  against 
The  most  tremendous  power  known  to  antiquity  was  the  shortest 
in  duration.  It  was  not,  then,  in  duration,  any  more  than  in  title, 
that  the  danger  lay,  but  in  the  magnitude  of  the  power.  This 
called  for  every  safeguard.  The  dictatorship  of  Rome  continued 
but  for  a  brief  period ;  yet,  while  it  lasted,  the  whole  state  was  in  his 
hands.  He  did  whatever  he  pleased,  whether  with  life,  liberty,  or 
property.  We  had,  then,  no  security  against  the  power  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  in  the  shortness  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  chosen. 

We  often  found  very  pathetic  reflections  in  the  writings  of 
scholars,  on  the  sad  condition  of  kings ;  on  the  isolation  of  their 
thrones ;  on  the  effect  of  their  station  in  removing  them  from  the 
body  of  society,  where  no  voice  could  reach  them  but  the  voice  of 
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llaMcTLTs,  arul   wIutc    they   were    perpetually  surrounded   by   the 

jiKTM^r  tj|  aUiiIutjuu;  and  \hQ  chief  gTOund  of  syixipatby  seemed  10 

je,  ilic  iinjjos^ibiliiy  that  truih  should  reach  their  ears-    It  might  be 

laid,  that  }\i\^  was  true  of  kingSj  but  did  not  apply  on  this  side  of 

iL^  ^vutt'^;  imt  let  Mr,  Clay  icll  those  who  thought  so,  thai  the 

JiLiiiid  ciaiiiinnu  ni  a  pn»iiidf^nt  of  the  United  States  did  not  very 

Ividrlv  tiHl'iT  Iroin  I  hat  of  the  monarcha  of  the  old  world.     Here, 

Lin,  rlio  t'iiit^l"  iiia<(isiraie  tn^ciipied  an  isolated  station^  where  the 

]ou  L'  of  lii^  roniiiry  and  tlio  cries  of  its  distress  could  not  reach  his 

fir     11  Cj  tiHij  wari  surroiiiKled  by  a  cordon  of  favorites,  flalterers, 

ml    Aiwiis.     liitjlatcd   in    this   district,    with    no   embarrassmencs 

limsi^ir,  Uie  cibnt'::^  of  the  public  distress,  if  they  reached  his  ear  at 

:illi  r<  arht'd  it  vviih  a  fajtji  and  feeble  sound,  being  obstructed  by 

lo.se  who  Kurrou tided  his  person j  and  approached    him  only  to 

latter     Paris  wltc  bohiJy  denied,  and  all  complaints  attiibtited  to 

fat-lions  spirii.     Now,  he  would  ask,  was  a  man  thus  separated, 

ind  thus  t^urrouniJi^d,  more  likely  to  know  the  real  su fieri ngs,  wants^ 

ind  wir^hi's  o\  hy  countrymen,  than  the  two  hundred  and  forty-two 

If  a  in   the  taduT  ljr>u.se,  or  the  fifty4wo  men  in  this  house,  who 

'amt^  up  h<'rr  directly  from  iheir  bosom,  w^ho  shared  in  all  their 

kulli-'nii^s,  who  f(/lt  lluar  wants,  participated  in   their  wishes,  and 

^yinpaihl^ed  with  all  their  sorrows?     That  was  the  true  questioa 

>f  I  he   veto   jKJwcr.     Now   he  thought  if  these  ihinf^   were   duly 

-idered,  (and  he  t^poke  not  of  this  or  of  tfiat  ineurnbeni  of  the 
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The  other,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  members  of  congress 
to  office,  only  went,  in  effect,  to  carry  out  the  principles  already 
sanctioned  by  that  article  of  the  constitution,  which  declares,  that  no 
member  should  be  appointed  to  an  office  which  had  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  of  which  had  been  increased  with  his  concur- 
rence. This  went  one  step  further,  and  declared,  that  no  member 
should  be  appointed  to  an  office  which  had  been  created  with  or 
without  his  concurrence,  before  or  after  he  was  a  member.  When- 
ever a  man  accepted  an  office  which  he  was  reasonably  expected  to 
hold,  for  a  definite  term,  he  should  continue  to  hold  it  for  that  entire 
period,  unless  some  very  strong  reason  existed  to  the  contrary,  and 
which  had  not  existed  prior  to  his  appointment. 

There  was  one  concluding  remark  on  the  amendment  at  present 
before  the  senate,  with  which  he  would  close  what  he  had  now  to 
say.  Although  he  admitted,  that  the  principles  he  had  laid  down 
would,  if  carried  fairly  out,  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  veto 
altogether,  as  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  axiom  of  free 
government,  yet  he  was  of  opinion,  that  this,  like  other  reforms, 
should  be  introduced  slowly,  and  with  circumspection,  without 
suddenly  rushing  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Before  the  power 
should  be  utterly  abolished,  he  deemed  it  prudent,  that  an  experi- 
ment should  be  made  in  a  modified  form;  and  instead  of  requiring 
a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  to  supersede  the  veto  of 
the  president,  he  thought  it  sufficient  to  require  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  elected  to  each 
house  of  Congress, 

He  asked,  whether  this  would  not  afford  a  sufficient  security 
against  the  dangers  of  hasty  legislation ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  its 
sufficiency,  he  would  appeal  to  what  had  been  the  experience  of 
all  the  states,  where  such  a  provision  had  been  adopted.  If  a  bill, 
after  having  undergone  a  full  investigation  and  discussion,  should 
pass  both  houses,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  president  for  his  signa- 
ture, and  he  should  return  it  with  his  veto,  and  the  reasons  for  that 
veto,  and  it  should  then  be  again  considered  and  fully  discussed, 
in  view  of  the  objections  urged  against  it  by  the  executive,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  whole  influence  derived  from  his  office,  and  all  that 
pertained  to  it,)  and  still  there  should  be  found  a  clear  majority, 
not  of  a  quorum  present,  but  of  the  total  number  of  members  chosen 
by  the  people,  was  not  the  presumption  irresistible,  that  the  bill 
ought  to  become  a  law?  Surely,  surely,  this  was  a  sufficient  evi- 
'  dence  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  an  abundant  safeguard  against 
the  hazardous  consequences  of  hasty  and  ill-advised  legislation. 
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ON  THE  COMTROMISE  TARIFF. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TFE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  18,  im. 


[  Mb.  CijAYj  in  preventing  n  memorial  from  cititro'^  wf  Pvansylvniua^  to  nfktioii  l»  - 
Hifl  tarif,  and  in  opposition  to  the  tarilf  net,  KKth  occ.vtmmt,  HJt  r^qiiMtfd  hf  lh«  i 
liilifitSf  to  express  his  viewj  in  regafd  to  tbe  tiubjfiet,  bi'i^lty,  «ji  Ibltowa.  ] 


Two  motive^s  had  operated  on  my  TiitnJ,  and  I  believe  on  lliOi 
minds  of  others,  lo  induce  them  to  conrur  in  I  lie  passage  of  Urn 
law,  {of  1S;]3,)  The  first  was,  to  avert  the  ealaniity  of  civil  wa^ 
tbe  fire  of  which  having  beeu  lighU'd  up  in  South  Camlina, 
threatened  to  extend  its  flumes  over  the  whole  utiion;  the  i^iH^ofHi 
was,  to  preserve  from  utter  dci^tniction  the  pyalem  of  |)f^ieclioii 
which  Pennsylvania  favoredj  wheti  the  law  was  passed;  tuid  I 
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for  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  to  go  beyond  a  revenue  tarifl^ 
lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  protection,  then  I  hope  that  every 
senator  and  representative  from  that  state,  and  those  of  other  states, 
and  other  interests,  who  think  it  necessary  to  transcend  the  revenue, 
will  take  up  this  subject  of  protection,  and  carry  it  to  the  point 
which  their  local  interests  demand. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay  combated  the  idea  of  that 
senator,  that  the  tariff  had  created  the  embarrassments  which  had 
existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  country.  He  referred  the  senator  to 
the  discussions  upon  the  tariff  acts,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  reverse  was  true.  If  the  senator  would  look  to  the  tariff  acts 
of  1824,  '28,  '32,  and  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  he  would  find  that 
the  revenues  of  the  country  had  never  been  more  from  these  acts, 
than  the  expenditures  of  government  The  whole  surplus  revenue, 
about  which  so  much  had  been  heard,  and  which  was  attributed 
to  the  protective  policy,  originated  exclusively  in  the  extensive  land 
sales,  which  had  swelled  in  one  year  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
twenty-six  millions  of  dollars.  These  excessive  sales  alone,  had 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  which  had  ever  been 
brought  into  the  treasury. 

Hereafter,  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
stand  by  the  twenty  per  centum,  even  by  withdrawing  the  whole 
of  the  land  fund  from  its  appropriated  purpose  of  distribution,  and 
placing  it  in  the  treasury. 


IHE  TARIPF,  AIS^D  OTHER  MEASURES  OF  PUBLIC  POLICl 


m  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  ^  18*2. 


[Havitts  previously  annDuneed  his  fiec^trninMlon  to  rt tir«  fhim  palilk  Hfie^ 
reviguing  bis  ae&t  in  the  senate.  Mr.  CI»j«ubmUtoJ  f(OT  th»  coniMer»tioti  of  tbal  Wdf 

t  series  of  resoluttons ;  which,  Wing  tnkcn  ut>  at  Ihli  djiti^t  hf^  «i»|)iH»rted  la  ih«  fi^llow'^ 
ingapcechj  in  the  course  of  which,  the  reioliitiofti  arp  rccn^itiirat^  Mi4  tx^Uiws^^ 
They  relate  to  the  tariffs  ant!  other  TueMurpi  of  public  policy',  whicll,  in  hm  flffw, 
should  be  adopted,  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  t^  naiion.  AUhouj^b  th«4e  n«Wft,<Bd 
the  proapecla  of  the  whi^  part^  whirh  KupporteJ  Qietrr,  have  been  but  p^rUaHj  cvriid 
9Ul  under  the  administmlion  ol  president  Tyler,  owin;*  to  the  advers*?  p"ft*TiitY  »n  wlbick 
the  president  placed  himself  towards  Ihe  parlT  which  elevated  hin  f ,  y»t^  it 

ii  iuiereslin^  to  observe    the  line  of   policy  in»rk«d  oiit  by  *4  ,  of  Uw 

enlarged  views  and  great  experieiife  of  Mr,  Clay  —  a  Ihit^  of  polity  v*.r,u.j  iif  b*im 
trHnamilted  to  posterity,  ns  a  jguide  ftnd  Undm«rk  ft>r  th«  future  |egi«lttot^  of  thi 
republic.] 


The  resoluliona  which  have  just  been  read,  and  which  aio  to 


H 
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if  he  is  a  judicious  man,  does  not  begin  to  plough  till  he  has  first 
laid  off  his  land,  and  marked  it  off  at  proper  distances,  by  planting 
stakes,  by  which  his  ploughmen  are  to  be  guided  in  their  move- 
ments; and  the  ploughman,  accordingly,  fixes  his  eye  upon  the 
stake  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  destined  furrow,  and  then  endeavors 
to  reach  it  by  a  straight  and  direct  furrow.  These  resolutions  are 
my  stakes. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  them,  let  me  first  meet  and 
obviate  certain  objections,  which,  as  I  understand,  have  been  or  may 
be  urged  against  them  generally.  I  learn  that  it  is  said  of  these 
resolutions,  that  they  present  only  general  propositions,  and  that, 
instead  of  this,  I  should  at  once  have  introduced  separate  bills,  and 
entered  i^ito  detail,  and  shown  in  what  manner  I  propose  to 
accomplish  the  objects  which  the  resolutions  propose.  Let  me  here 
say,  in  reply,  that  the  ancient  principles  and  mode  of  legislation 
which  has  ever  prevailed  from  the  foundation  of  this  government, 
has  been  to  fix  first  upon  the  general  principles  which  are  to  guide 
us,  and  then  to  carry  out  these  principles  by  detailed  legislation. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  course  pursued,  not  only  in  the  country 
from  which  we  derive  our  legislative  institutions,  but  in  our  own. 
The  memorable  resolution  offered  in  the  British  house  of  commons, 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning,  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  —  that  *  the  power  of  the  crown  (and  it  is  equally  true 
of  our  own  chief  magistrate)  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.'  When  I  was  a  member  of  another 
legislative  body,  which  meets  in  the  opposite  extremity  of  this 
capitol,  it  was  the  course,  in  reference  to  the  great  questions  of 
internal  improvement,  and  other  leading  measures  of  public  policy, 
to  propose  specific  resolutions,  going  to  mark  out  the  principles  of 
action  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  carry  out  these 
principles  by  subsequent  enactments.  Another  objection  is  urged, 
as  I  understand,  against  one  of  these  resolutions,  which  is  this : 
that,  by  the  constitution,  no  bill  for  raising  revenue  can  originate 
any  where  but  in  the  house  of  representatives.  It  is  true,  that  we 
cannot  originate  such  a  bill;  but,  undoubtedly,  in  contemplating 
the  condition  of  the  public  affairs,  and  in  the  right  consideration  of 
all  questions  touching  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  shall  be  raised,  and  involving  the  great  questions  of 
expenditure  and  retrenchment,  and  how  far  the  expenses  of  the 
government  may  safely  and  properly  be  diminished,  it  is  perfectly 
fegitimate  for  us  to  deliberate  and  to  act  as  duty  may  demand. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that,  during  the  present  session  of 
congress,  a  bill  of  revenue  will  be  sent  to  us  from  the  other  house ; 
and  if,  when  it  comes,  we  shall  first  have  gone  through  with  a 
consideration  of  the  general  subject,  fixing  the  principles  of  policy 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  it,  it  will  greatly  economize  the 
time  of  the  senate,  and  proportldhably  save  a  large  amount  of  the 
public  money. 


lead  to  pemicious  consequences.' 

I  have  heurd  it  asstTttnl,  ihiit 
BO,  I  reti^rel  to  siiy,  that  it  is  one 
depart,  and  from  which  this  gi 
during  the  last  live  years.    Has  i 
within  each  of  those  years,  to  in< 
same  years  ?     No ;  far  otherwisi 

Id  1837,  at  the  called  session 
amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  arti 
the  compromise  act,  what  was  it 
treasury  notes.  And  the  same 
ever  since  adopted,  from  year  to 
And,  of  necessity,  this  jx)licy  cas 
ing,  an  unascertained,  unliquid 
necessity  on  that  administmtion 
of  supply. 

I  do  not  advert  to  these  facta 
or  recrimination.  Far  from  it. 
the  public  aflairs  when  the  coun 
when,  as  I  earnestly  ho|x?  and  tr 
dispense  with  our  party  preju 
measure  proposed  for  the  public 
I  say,  then,  that  during  the  four 
Van  Buren,  there  was  an  exces 
of  the  government,  to  the  amc 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  I  say  XY 
tration,  the  moment  they  found  1 
to  have  resorted  to  the  adequat* 
amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  ar 
deficiency. 

I  shall  say  nothing  more  on 
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*  That  such  an  adequate  revenue  cannot  be  obtained  by  duties  on  foreign  imports, 
without  adopting  a  higher  rate  than  twenty  per  centum,  as  provided  for  in  the  con^ 
promise  act,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was  supposed  and  assumed  as  a  rate 
that  would  supply  a  sufficient  revenue  lor  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government.* 

The  third  resolution  concludes, 

*  That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  ought  to  be  ausmented  beyond  the  rate 
of  twenty  per  centum,  so  as  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  twenty-six  millions  of 
dollars — twenty-two  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  two  for  the  payment 
of  the  existing  debt,  and  two  millions  as  a  reserved  fund  for  contingencies/ 

The  fourth  resolution  asserts, 

*  That,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  to  raise  an  amount  of  twenty-six  millions  of 
levenue,  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act  generally  should  be  adhered  to ;  and 
that  especially  a  maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  established,  from 
which  there  ought  to  be  as  little  departure  as  possible.* 

The  iSrst  question  which  these  resolutions  suggest,  is  this :  what 
should  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  this  govern- 
ment? Now,  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  attempt,  what  is  impossible,, 
io  be  exact  and  precise  in  stating  what  that  may  be.  We  can 
only  make  an  approximation.  No  man,  in  his  private  affairs,  can 
say,  or  pretends  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  precisely  what 
shall  be  the  amount  of  his  expenses  during  the  year;  that  must 
depend  on  many  unforeseen  contingencies,  which  cannot,  with  any 
precision,  be  calculated  beforehand ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make 
an  approximation  to  what  ought  to  be  or  what  may  be  the  amount 
Before  I  consider  that  question,  allow  me  to  correct,  here,  an 
assertion  made  first  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  and  subsequently  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  near  me, 
(Mr.  Linn,)  and  I  believe  by  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  namely, 
that  the  whig  party,  when  out  of  power,  asserted  that,  if  trusted  with 
the  helm,  they  would  administer  this  government  at  an  amount  of 
expenditure  not  exceeding  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  I  hope,  if 
such  an  assertion  was  actually  made  by  either  or  all  of  these  gentle- 
men, that  it  will  never  be  repeated  again,  without  resorting  to  proof 
to  sustain  it.  I  know  of  no  such  position  ever  taken  by  the  whig 
party,  or  by  any  prominent  member  of  the  whig  party.  Sure  I 
am  that  the  party  generally  pledged  itself  to  no  such  reduction  of 
the  public  expenses  —  none. 

And  I  again  say  that  I  trust,  before  such  an  assertion  is  repeated, 
the  proofs  will  be  adduced  For  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  that 
which  is  asserted  and  reiterated,  comes  at  last  to  be  believed.  The 
whig  party  did  promise  economy  and  retrenchment,  and  I  trust 
will  perform  their  promise.  I  deny  (in  no  offensive  sense)  that 
the  whig  party  ever  promised  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  this 
government  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  No;  but  this  was 
what  they  said :  during  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  average  amount  of  the  public  expenditure  was  but 
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thirteen  millionSj  and  von  charged  that  adminiirtmlton  with  aulm^ 
OUB  extravagance,  and  came  yourselves  into  power  an  protiiiicf 
to  reduce  the  annual  expendiiure ;  but,  hiiviiig  obuimod  pow^, 
instead  of  reducing  the  public  expeujirtt,  you  canjed  them  np  10 
ihe  astonishing  amount  of  near  I'orty  miilioos.  Bnl,  while  ihe 
whigs  never  asserted  that  they  wonld  admin  isiier  the  govemmeat 
witti  thirteen  inillionsj  our  opponents^  onr  respected  appcneiit% 
after  ha%jug  been  three  years  in  power^  ingtead  of  brio^ng  the 
expeiisei^  below  the  slaudtinl  of  Mr  Adams'*  adniini^lnilifPii, 
deehired  thai  fifteen  jnilliuj)»  wa?*  the  uuuHJiit  a1  whieh  tlie  HXj>eii- 
ditur«s  >i]iould  be  tixetl*  'i'hia  was  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Mo- 
Lane,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  1  have  his  repofl 
before  n^e ;  but  as  the  fact,  1  presume^  will  not  be  d<*nii*d,  I  forbcaf 
to  rtfid  from  it.  He  suggests*,  a«  the  fit  aiiionnt  to  be  ruim^d  by  the 
tariff  he  had  proposed,  the  sum  of  Jifiren  rnitiion^  of  dollara  aa 
Buflicient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government. 

I  hope  now  I  liavu  shown  that  Hu^  ^v\n^  |>^rty,  before  thef 
obtained  power j  never  were  pledged  1o  bring  down  t>ie  public 
expeusea,  either  to  thirteen  or  to  fifteen  millions.  They  were 
pledged,  I  admit,  to  retrench  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  to 
mtikr  a  reasonable  deduction,  whenever  it  eould  properly  be  made, 
consistently  with  the  f>nblie  scrvieej  that  process,  as  I  tmder^tatid, 
is  now  going  on  in  both  Ijou^jes,  and  I  trust  the  fmit*  will  be  feoi 
before  the  end  of  the  present  sessioa* 
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million,  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  —  being  a  sum 
greater  than  the  whole  average  expenditure  of  the  extravagant 
and  profligate  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  they  told  us 
was  so  enormous  that  it  must  be  reduced  by  a  gfeat '  retrenchment 
and  reform.' 

I  am  not  here  going  to  inquire  into  the  items  which  composed 
the  large  expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration.  I  know  what  has  been  said,  and  will  again  be 
said,  on  that  subject  —  that  there  were  many  items  of  extra  expen- 
diture, which  may  never  occur  again.  Be  it  so;  but  do  we  not 
know  that  every  admin  istrajtion  has  its  extras,  and  that  these  may 
be  expected  to  arise,  and  will  and  must  arise,  under  every  adminis- 
tration beneath  the  sun  ?  But  take  this  also  into  view  in  looking 
at  the  expenses  of  that  administration  :  that  less  was  expended  on 
the  national  defence,  less  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  fortifi- 
cations, less  for  the  navy,  and  less  for  other  means  of  repelling  a 
foreign  attack,  than,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  expended.  At 
present  we  are  all  animated  with  a  common  zeal  and  determination 
On  the  subject  of  defence ;  all  feel  the  necessity  of  some  adequate 
plan  of  defence,  as  well  upon  the  ocean  as  the  land,  and  especially 
of  putting  our  navy  and  our  fortifications  in  a  better  state  to  defend 
the  honor  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation.  We  feel  this  neces- 
sity, although  we  all  trust  that  the  calamity  of  a  war  may  be 
averted.  This  calls  for  a  greater  amount  of  money  for  these 
purposes  than  was  appropriated  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion ;  beside  which,  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  unforeseen  exigencies 
may  arise,  and  do  constantly  occur,  calling  for  other  appropriations 
needed,  which  no  man  can  anticipate.  Every  ministry  in  every 
government,  every  administration  of  our  own  government,  has  its 
extraordinaries  and  its  contingencies;  and  it  is  no  apology  for  ^Ir. 
Van  Buren's  administration  to  say,  that  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  its  expenditures  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar. 
Making«all  the  allowances  which  its  warmest  friends  can  ask  for 
the  expenses  of  the  inglorious  war  in  Florida  —  a  contest  which 
has  profusely  wasted  not  only  the  resources  of  the  treasury,  but  the 
best  blood  of  the  nation  —  making  the  amplest  allowance  for  this 
and  for  all  other  extras  whatever,  the  sum  expended  by  the  last 
administration  still  remains  to  be  far,  far  beyond  what  is  proposed 
in  these  resolutions,  as  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  for  years  to 
come.  It  must,  in  candor,  be  conceded  that  this  is  a  very  great 
diminution  of  the  national  expenditure ;  and  such,  if  nothing  else 
were  done,  would  redeem  the  pledge  of  the  whig  party. 

But  let  us  now  consider  the  subject  in  another  light  Thirteen 
millions  was  the  average  annual  amount  of  expenditure  under  Mr. 
Adams's  administration,  which  terminated  thirteen  years  ago.  I 
should  be  authorized,  therefore,  to  take  the  commencement  of  his 
administration,  in  1825,  being  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  in 
VOL.  II.  68 
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maJfiag  a  comparison  of  tba  progressive  uiC4Fv!as€  of  tbtt 
e?c]x±mlttiircs ;  or,  at  all  evcntjs^  adduig  ooe  half  of  Mr.  Adams's  tcfi% 
to  ijike  the  period  aii  running  lifieon  yearn  back ;  but  1  sihall  110I 
avail  myself  of  this  perfectly  fmr  ctiltmlatioo ;  and  I  will  tjj^fefore 
say,  that  at  the  end  of  ihirtetii  yeares  (nm\  the  time  when  llie  exjmndi* 
tores  were  thirteen  millions,  I  |tropo:^e  thai  lhf*y  l>t^  rfU^ed  to  tweniy- 
IWD  millions.  And  is  this  an  aj^traardinary  inciea^  for  jjueh  a 
pi^riod,  in  a  country  of  such  rapid  increase  ami  development  as  this 
1  s  i  W  f  I  ai  h  a^  occurred  d  nr  i  n  g  t  h  1  a  I  apae  of  t  i  m  e  ?  T  h  e  arm  y  ho?  bf  rn 
doubled,  or  nearly  so ;  ii  ha^i  increased  from  a  lillle  over  six  thnusaod 
men  to  twelve  thonj^and.  We  hitve  baill  »ix,  eighi,  or  ii*n  slujw  of  tb« 
line;  (I  tlo  nul  rccoilei^l  ilie  prtniists  rimnber;)  two  or  lhft*e  new  i^tates 
have  been  added  lu  the  union;  and  two  pmodicnd  enumerations 
have  been  made  to  iht?  national  population;  bej^ides  whiehr  ihcm 
have  been,  and  yei  are  to  be,  vast  expenditures,  on  works  of 
fortificaiion  and  national  defetioi.  Now%  when  wc  look  at  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  memi^crr^m  boih  housr,«t  of  conirn^si,  aod 
consider  J  he  necessary  and  11  it*  vi  table  progrew^  and  growth  of  the 
nation,  is  it,  I  ask,  an  extraordinary  tiling,  thai,  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  thirteen  yearsf,  our  ex[ienditnn'a  *ihonld  inorea^ie  from 
thirteen  to  iweniy-two  millionti?  li'  wn  mint  the  period  at  seventeen 
yeai¥,  (as  we  fairly  may^)  or  at  but  fifteen  years,  the  increase  of 
expenses  will  be  found  not  to  go  beyond  the  jiroportional  incresse 
of  our  popiUarion  wilhin  the  same  period*     That  increase  is  fotiittt 
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government ;  and  no  man,  certainly,  can  be  less  disposed  than  I  am 
to  deprive  him  of  a  single  feather  which  he  thinks  he  put  in  his  cap 
by  that  operation.  But  what  does  he  tell  us  was  his  experience  in 
mis  business  of  retrenchment  ?  He  tells  us  what  we  all  know  to  be 
true  —  what  every  father,  every  householder,  especially  finds  to  be 
true  in  his  own  case  —  that  it  is  much  easier  to  plunge  into  extrava- 
gance than  to  reduce  expenses ;  and  it  is  preeminently  true  of  a 
nation  Every  nation  finds  it  far  easier  to  rush  into  an  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  money  entrusted  to  its  public  agents,  than  to 
bring  down  the  public  expenditures  from  a  profuse  and  reckless  to 
an  economical  standard.  All  useful  and  salutary  reforms  must  be 
made  with  care  and  circumspection.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  admits,  that  the  reforms  he  accomplished  took  him  four 
years  to  bring  about  It  was  not  till  after  four  years  of  constant 
exertion  that  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  system  of  just  iEiccount- 
ability,  and  to  bring  down  the  expenses  of  the  army  to  that  average 
per  man,  to  which  they  were  at  length  reduced.  And  now,  with  all 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  diificulties  of  such  a  task,  was  it 
kind  in  him,  was  it  kind  or  fair  in  his  associates,  to  taunt  us,  as  they 
have  done,  by  already  asking,  ^  where  are  the  reforms  you  promised 
to  accomplish  when  you  were  out  of  power  ? ' 

{Mr.  Calhoun  here  rose  to  explain,  and  observed,  that  what  he  had  again  and  a^n 
■aid,  on  the  subject  of  reforms,  was  no  more  than  this,  that  it  was  time  the  promised 
reforms  should  begin,  it  was  time  they  should  begin;  and  that  was  all  he  now  asked.] 

Very  well;  if  that  is  all  he  asks,  the  gentleman  will  not  be 
disappointed.  We  could  not  begin  at  the  extra  session ;  it  could 
not  then  reasonably  be  expected  of  us ;  for  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
new  administration,  when  it  first  comes  into  the  possession  of 
power  ?  Its  immediate  and  pressing  care  is  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment; to  become  acquainted  with  the  machine;  to  look  how  it  acts 
in  various  parts,  and  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  work  injuriously 
to  the  public  interest.  They  cannot,  at  once,  look  back  at  the  past 
abuses ;  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so ;  it  must  have  time  to  look 
into  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  various  bureaux,  to  find  out  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  is  doing.  Its  first  great  duty  is  to  keep  the 
machine  of  government  in  regular  motion.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  expected  that  congress  would  go  into  a  thorough  process  of 
reform  at  the  extra  session.  Its  peculiar  object  then  was  to  adopt 
measures  of  immediate  and  indispensable  relief  to  the  peof|)e,  and 
to  the  government.  Besides  which,  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
the  whig  party  were  well  known.  President  Harrison  occupied  the 
chair  of  state  but  for  a  single  month ;  and  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  left  it  under  circumstances  which,  let  me  here  say,  do  them 
the  highest  honor.  I  do  not  enter  upon  the  inquiry  whether  the 
state  of  things  which  they  supposed  to  exist  did  actually  exist  or 
not;  but,  believing  it  to  exist,  as  they  did,  their  resignation  presentB 
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iiie  of  the  most  signal  escamples  of  the  samfioe  of  tb€  lioiiciftattii 
moluments  of  high  station,  at  greut  t^xpitnm  aiid  peroonal  ittcou- 
^niencc,  and  of  noble  adherence  tu  honor  and  good  faiibf  which 
^e  history  of  any  country  can  &how.  Bui  1  may  jtieUy  claim,  nol 
mJy  on  behalf  of  the  retiring  socretaries,  but  for  the  whole  whig  pnm^ 
.  stern  adherence  to  principle,  in  ultcr  disre^nird  of  the  spt>ihi 
lootrincp  and  of  all  those  ba^er  motives  and  eons'ideratiaii**  whieb 
ddrcgs  ihemst'lves  to  atniR*  men  with  m  great  a  power.  I  liay^  theoi 
bat  the  late  extra  session  was  no  time  to  achieve  e  great,  and 
jncn&ivc^  and  dtfflt^ult  reform  throughout  the  dcpartmeuls  of  (he 
pjvcrnmeni;  a  process  like  that  can  be  altempted  only  during  a 
egular  session  of  congress;  and  do  not  s^^^ntlemen  know  ihiU  it  h 
low  in  progress,  by  the  faithful  hantb  to  wliich  ii  hai*  hi*re  and 
elsewhere  in  congress  been  rotrHniltedi  untl  ibat  an  extraordinary 
.ommittee  has  been  raised  In  this  body,  injit^mueh  that»  to  eifcci  il, 
he  senate  has  somewhat  sliot  from  its  iiaaaJ  and  appropriafe  orWl, 
jy  establishing  a  standing  committee  of  reirenehment  ?  If  tht 
lonorabJe  senator  from  South  Carolina  took  four  years  to  briag 
lown  the  expenses  of  the  w*ar  department,  w^hen  under  his  uwn 
mmcdiale  snperintendence,  I  may  BureK%  with  confidence,  make 
ay  appeal  lo  hiti  sensi*  of  justice  and  liberahiy,  1o  allow  us,  at  lea.^l- 
wo  years,  before  he  reproachets  us  with  a  failure  in  a  work  so  mncb 
note  extensive. 
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And  here  let  me  say  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the  anny.  The 
department  of  war  comes  to  us  with  estimates  for  the  sum  of  eleven 
million,  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two  dollars,  and  twenty-seven  cents ;  and  those  who 
look  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  may  suppose  that  this  sum  is 
extraordinarily  large ;  but  there  are  many  items  in  that  sum.  I  have 
before  me  a  statement,  going  to  show,  that,  of  that  sum,  only  four 
millions  are  asked  for  the  military  service  proper — a  sum  less  than 
is  demanded  for  the  naval  service  proper,  and  only  double  the 
amount  at  which  it  stood  when  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  left  the  department  The  sum  was  then  about  two 
millions  of  dollars ;  it  is  now  not  quite  four  millions  of  dollars ;  while, 
during  the  same  period,  the  army  has  been  nearly  doubled,  besides 
the  raising  of  mounted  regiments,  the  most  expensive,  for  that  very 
reason,  of  any  in  the  service.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  if  he  looks  into  the  subject  in  detail,  will  find  that 
the  cost  of  the  army  is  not,  at  this  hour,  greater  per  man,  than  it 
was  when  under  his  own  personal  administration.  So  I  am 
informed ;  and  that,  although  the  pay  has  been  raised  a  dollar  a 
month,  which  has  very  largely  augmented  the  expenditure. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has  sent  in  estimates 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  for 
the  service  of  the  current  year,  which,  with  the  million  and  a  half 
of  permanent  expenditure,  makes  twenty-six  millions.  How  much 
is  to  be  added  to  that  amount  for  appropriations  not  yet  estimated, 
which  may  be  made  during  the  session  by  congress,  to  meet 
honest  claims,  and  for  other  objects  of  a  public  nature  ?  I  remem- 
ber one  item  proposed  by  my  friend  near  me,  (Mr.  Mangum,)  for 
a  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  building  of  a  steam-ship,  an  item  not 
included  in  the  estimates,  but  for  which  the  senate  has  already 
appropriated :  besides  which  there  are  various  other  items  which 
have  passed  or  will  pass  during  the  present  session.  When  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  was  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  he  made,  in  his  communications  to  congress,  constant 
complaints  of  this  very  practice.  He  well  remembers  that  he  was 
ever  complaining  that  the  expenditures  of  government  were  swelled 
far  beyond  the  executive  estimates,  by  appropriations  made  by 
congress  not  estimated  for  by  the  departments.  I  have  calculated 
that  we  shall  add  to  the  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars  estimated  for 
the  executive  departments,  or  permanently  required,  at  least  one 
million  and  a  half,  which  would  raise  the  sum  for  this  year  to 
twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half. 

How  then  do  I  propose  to  bring  this  down  to  twenty-two  mil- 
lions ?  I  have,  I  own,  some  fears  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
effect  it;  but  1  hope  that  we  shall  so  far  reduce  the  estimates  and 
prevent  unnecessary  appropriations,  that  the  total  expenditures 
thall  not  exceed  that  amount     The  mode  in  wh^ch  I  propose  to 
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^acli  such  a  result  is  this;  f  ?itipfx>«e  wf*  mny  effect  a  pedtJ^iloD  of 
he  civil  list  to  the  atnouiit  of  liaif  a  milUcm*  Thit  ifeneral  liead 
Qoludes,  among  other  itjingSj  the  expense.^  of  the  two  hatmcs,  and, 
ia  1  have  hearti,  the  other  haute  had  ah^cady  intrcwloced  n  report 
rhich,  if  adopted,  wUJ  cut  down  ihcttr  ex|K*ii**cs  one  hiindrrd 
housand  doilars,  thottgh  I  think  ihat  rhey  J^honld  be  rcdin*ed  iiitieh 
nore*  I  estrmatPj  tlien,  thn^e  iind  a  half  niilliijiw  Un  the  eiv'ti  Ij^t, 
nslead  of  four  milljon^;  then  I  estimate  nine  mtlljom  for  lh«  wm 
leptiftmentf  instead  of  eleven  milltona  aiid  eeven  handmd  and 
evanteen  thousand  dollars.  In  a  convpTisatjon  which  I  ha^'a  lately 
tdd  with  the  chairman  of  tht^  intlitan^  committee  of  ihis  Ixidy*  be 
expressed  the  apprehens^ion,  thai  it  coidd  not  be  ndnf^ed  Ik*Iow  ten 
nillions,  but  I  hope  it  may  hf  cut  down  lo  ?iir»e.  As  to  the  nani 
rrvice,  the  esiimaiea  o(  the  departiTient  for  ihrit  hmneh  of  the  fterviee, 
tmonrii  to  eight  millions  seven  hondred  and  seven  thousand  and 
ive  hundred  dollars;  an  amount  I  think  far  too  high,  and  indeed 
[uite  extravagant,  I  was  steady  astonished  at  learning  the  umoum 
^ras  so  large.  Btill  I  know  that  the  navy  is  the  favDrili*  of  all,  and 
ustly ;  it  ii^  the  boast  of  the  neiioni  anfl  our  great  re*oaree  and 
thief  dependence  in  the  contingency  of  a  w^ir;  no  man  think!! 
or  a  moment  of  crippling  or  di:fnbling  thr^  Hghl  arm  of  om 
iefcnce.  But  I  have  supposed  that  wit f unit  injury  the  appro|>rialion 
isked  for  might  be  reduced  from  eight  miiiion,  seven  hundred  and 
leven  ihousand,  and  five  hundred,  to  six  million  and  five  hnndfcd 
housand  dollars*     This  would  pnt  the  reduction  in  th<5  nav^  on  a 
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event  of  the  loan's  being  taken  up,  seventeen  millions.  And  then 
I  go  on  to  add  two  millions  more  as  a  reserved  fund,  to  meet  con- 
tingencies ;  so  that,  should  there  be  a  temporary  rise  of  the  expen- 
ditures beyond  twenty-two  millions,  or  any  sudden  emergency 
should  occur  which  could  not  be  anticipated  or  calculated  on,  there 
may  be  the  requisite  means  in  the  treasury  to  meet  it  Nor  has 
there  been  a  single  secretary  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  since  the 
days  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  including  the  respectable  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  opposite,  (Mr.  Woodbury,)  who  has  not  held 
and  expressed  the  opinion,  that  a  reserved  fund  is  highly  expedient 
and  proper  for  contingencies.  Thus  I  propose  that  twenty-two 
millions  shall  be  appropriated  for  ordinary  expenses,  two  millions 
more  to  provide  for  the  public  debt,  and  other  two  millions  a 
reserved  fund  to  meet  contingencies;  making  in  all  twenty-six 
millions. 

The  next  inquiry  which  presents  itself  is,  how  this  amount 
ought  to  be  raised?  There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  foreign  imports,  and  either  of  them 
presents  only  ground  for  a  conjectural  resuh ;  but  so  fluctuating  is 
the  course  of  commerce,  that  every  one  must  see  it  to  be  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  with  precision,  the  exact  amount  of  what  it  will 
yield.  In  forming  my  estimate  I  have  taken  the  amount  of  exports 
as  presenting  the  best  basis  of  calculation.  But  here  let  me  add, 
that  at  the  treasury  they  have  taken  the  imports  as  the  basis ;  and 
I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  slate,  that,  I  understand,  on  comparing 
the  results  arrived  at,  although  the  calculations  were  made  without 
concert,  those  of  the  secretary  turn  out  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  the  same  with  those  to  which  I  have  been  conducted.  I 
will  here  state  why  it  is  I  have  taken  the  exports  as  the  ground  of 
my  calculations,  adding  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  for  profits.  The 
exports  are  one  means  of  making  foreign  purchases.  Their  value 
fa  ascertained  at  the  ports  of  exportation,  under  the  act  of  1S20, 
and  the  returns  generally  present  the  same  value.  The  price  of 
cotton,  as  an  example,  at  home,  is  always  regulated  by  the  price 
in  the  Liverpool  market.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  by  taking  the 
valge  of  any  commodity  at  the  place  of  its  export,  you  reach  its 
true  value ;  for,  if  the  price  realized  abroad  be  sometimes  above 
and  sometimes  below  that  amount,  the  excess  and  deficiency  will 
probably  neutralize  each  other.  This  is  the  fairest  mode  for 
another  reason  :  if,  in  any  one  year,  more  foreign  goods  shall  be 
purchased  than  the  exports  of  that  year  would  pay  for,  a  credit  is 
created  abroad  which  must  be  extinguished  by  the  exports  of  some 
succeeding  year. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  here  inquired,  if  any  deduction  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Clay  from 
the  exports,  to  pay  the  interest,  and  so  forth,  on  American  debt  held  abroad.  Mr. 
Clay  replied,  that  the  senator  would  presently  see  that  he  had.] 

I  think  the  senate  will  agree  with  me,  in  assuming,  that  the 
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exports  rorm  a  more  correct  and  relmbk;  stutidard  of  estimakiioii 
han  the  imports ;  however  ihm  mny  be,  ihe  acciderital  c^iticidejtce 
j*>ivveen  the  results  arrived  at  ia  either  mode,  fortitiea  and  proirei 
.he  calculation  itself  lo  have  been  founded  in  coftsect  pffuciptea. 
Those  resuhs,  as  shown  by  the  ©ecreury  of  the  Huasmy,  aie  now, 
[  helicve,  in  the  house,  and  1  regretlcHl  that  I  could  not  examine 
rhi*iTi  before  I  rose  louddrtys  ihe  i»ena1c. 

I  mtLI  now  show  you  that  thfi  i^xpom  from  1S36  to  ISll,  iadu* 
41  ve,  a  period  of  six  yeara,  amount  fo  hix  hundretl  and  twenty-one 
iiillion,  four  thousand,  one  hunda^d  and  twenty *five  dollari,  being 
m  average  annual  amount  of  cine  hundred  and  threi?  triiUion,  fiw 
mntired  thousand,  six  hundred  and  cighiy-srven  doUtim.  Tbnx  I 
ake  as  presenting  a  safe  ground  of  cniculation»  for  the  fiiturt*.  To 
his  1  propose  to  add  fifteen  percenluni  (vr  pro1if*s  i'l  whidi  I  do  but 
btlow  Mr.  Ewing,  the  late  secretary,  in  In^  rept>rt  at  the  extra 
jcssion.  It  is  certainly  a  great  profit,  { 1  include,  of  course^  all  expea- 
tes  and  charges  of  every  kind,)  and  with  this  additioii^  tiic  annnal 
iinonnt  wilt  be  one  hundred  and  eighteen  million,  nine  hundred  and 
ifty-cight  thousand,  one  htmdred  and  eighty-seven  dollars,  say  one 
mndred  and  nineteen  milUona.  Deducting  for  the  interest  iijid 
ifincipal  of  the  American  debt  abroad,  ten  milhons  per  annum,  H 
vill  leave  a  net  amount  of  one  hundred  and  nine  rniliions.  Therif 
an  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  &uch  a  deduction  ;  the 
lebt  exists ;    it  must  be  provided  for ;  and  mv  fear  is,  ihal  tlua 
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six  millions  from  the  ninety-one  millions  of  dutiable  articles 
imported ;  and,  to  reach  that  sum,  at  what  rate  per  centum  must 
you  go  ? 

I  shall  here  say  nothing,  or  but  a  word  or  two,  on  the  subject  of 
home  valuation  —  a  subject  which  a  friend  has  care  of,  (Mr.  Sim- 
mons,) than  whom  none  is  more  competent  to  its  full  elucidation. 
He  thinks,  as  I  understand,  that  there  can  be  devised  a  satisfactory 
system  of  such  valuation,  and  I  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the 
attempt  I  will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  raise  but  ten 
millions,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  protection,  without 
reference  to  any  thing  but  to  mere  honesty,  however  small  the 
amount  may  be,  we  should  ourselves  ^ssess  the  value  of  the  goods 
on  which  we  lay  the  duty,  and  not  leave  the  value  to  be  fixed  by 
foreigners.  As  things  now  stand,  we  lay  the  duty,  but  foreigners 
fix  the  value  of  the  goods.  Give  me  but  the  power  of  fixing  the 
value  of  the  goods,  and  I  care  little,  in  comparison,  what  may  be 
the  rate  of  duty  you  impose.  It  is  evident  that  on  the  ad  valorem 
principle,  it  is  the  foreigner  who  virtually  fixes  the  actual  amount 
of  the  duty  paid.  It  is  the  foreigner  who,  by  fixing  that  value, 
virtually  legislates  for  us ;  and  that  in  a  case  where  his  interest  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  our  revenue.  I  say,  therefore,  that  inde- 
pendently of  all  considerations  of  protection,  independently  of  all 
ends  or  motives  but  the  prevention  of  those  infamous  frauds  which 
have  been  the  disgrace  of  our  custom  house  —  frauds  in  which 
the  foreigner,  with  his  double  and  triple  and  quadruple  invoices, 
ready  to  be  produced  as  circumstances  may  require,  fixes  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  taxed — every  consideration  of  national  dignity, 
justice,  and  independence,  demands  the  substitution  of  home 
valuation  in  the  place  of  foreign.  What  effect  such  a  change  may 
have  in  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
because  I  do  not  know  the  amount ;  I  think  the  rate  may  be  set 
down  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  centum,  in  addition  to  the 
foreign  value  of  imports.  I  do  not  speak  with  great  confidence. 
If  the  rale  is  twenty-five  per  centum,  then  it  would  add  only  five 
per  centum  to  the  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  established  by  the 
compromise  act  Of  course,  if  the  home  be  substituted  for  the 
foreign  valuation,  the  augmentation  of  duties  beyond  twenty  per 
ctmtum  will  be  less  by  that  home  valuation,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Without,  however,  entering  into  the  question  of  home  valuation, 
and  leaving  that  subject  to  be  arranged  hereafter,  I  shall  treat  the 
subject  as  if  the  present  system  of  foreign  valuation  were  to  continue. 

I  then  return^  to  the  inquiry  on  an  importation  amounting  to 
ninety-one  millions,  how  much  duty  must  be  imposed  in  order  to 
raise  a  net  revenue  of  twenty-six  millions?  The  question  does 
not  admit  of  perfect  accuracy ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  reached  is  a 
reasonable  approximation.  Suppose  every  one  of  the  imported 
articles  to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum,  then  the  gross 
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re  veil  ut'  will  iiaiDiint  to  t\venty*seveii  million  and  lhre<*  hundred 
ihuusiiihl  duljar^.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  colleclion,  which 
muv  hv  dialed  at  tmr  ([liliion  and  six  htindred  thousand  dollars, 
it  will  t^ive  Uvunty-Avc  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  ihrrc  htiudn'd  ihou^and  dollars  less  Uian  the  proposed  aiiumnt 
of  l\v<Miiy-iri\  Thitlloii.s. 

Km  riijji^hi  u^  woil  take  this  opportuaity  to  explain  a  anbject 
wiiifh  U  not  wrli  iiiKkTStot)d,  It  has  been  supposeed,  when  I  pro- 
pu^r  In  1j\  ii  r:itL*  uf  ad  valorem  duly  as  the  niaxinriura  to  be 
alluwt'di  iIluI  t:iy  iiieaiiing  is,  that  all  arliclcsj  of  every  descriplioii, 
aru  lu  br  rnrri*ui  iip  to  tliut  point,  and  fixed  at  that  rale,  asi  on  a  sort  of 
])Vi]  i>f  Pronu^lrs.  But  that  is  not  my  idea.  No  doubt  certain 
arlii  |(  .^  i^!uu;hl  lu  <(o  up  to  the  maximum  —  I  mean  those  of  prime 
n*'i'i':^sity  hrloii^fini^  to  ilie  class  of  protected  articles.  There  are 
othtTs,  snrli  jis  ji^velry  and  watches,  and  some  others  of  small 
hulk  Mild  ^fR'iil  comparalive  value^  and  therefore  easily  smtiggled, 
aail  prt't^uiiiiu^  a  i^Tcat  temptation  to  the  evasion  of  duty,  which 
oui^lit  to  bt*  t^ubji'ftt^d  1o  a  less  rate*  There  should,  therefore,  he  a 
disriiiidiialioij  itlluwcd  under  the  maximum  rate  according  to  the 
exii,'t"nry  u(  iln'  rrsjM'uiive  circumstances  of  each  particular  interest 
coMcfTNcd.  SiiuT  it  will  require  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  on  all 
ar1fi-h'-4  Ui  icivc  \\u'  uinouut  of  twenty-five  millioji  seven  hundred 
thousand  rlnlhir:^,  and  f^uicc  some  of  them  will  not  bear  so  high  a 
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But  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  what  the  principles  of  the 
fompromise  act  really  are. 

The  first  principle  is,  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  rate  of  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  discriminations  below  it 

Second,  that  the  excess  of  duly  beyond  twenty  per  centum 
should,  by  a  gradual  process,  commencing  on  the  thirty-first  of 
December,  1833,  be  reduced,  so  that  by  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1842, 
it  should  be  brought  down  to  twenty  per  centum. 

Third,  that  after  that  day,  such  duties  shauld  be  laid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  such  revenue  as  might  be  necessary  for  an  econom- 
ical administration  of  the  government ;  consequently  excluding  all 
resort  to  internal  taxation,  or  to  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 
For,  contemporaneously  with  the  pendency  of  the  compromise 
•ct,  a  bill  was  pending  for  the  distribution  of  those  proceeds. 

Fourth,  that  after  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1842,  all  duties  should  be 
paid  in  ready  money,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  credits. 

Fifth,  that,  after  the  same  day,  the  assessment  of  the  value  of  all 
imports  should  be  made  at  home  and  not  abroad. 

Sixth,  that  after  the  same  day,  a  list  of  articles  specified  and 
enumerated  in  the  act,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest. 

These  are  the  principles,  and  all  the  principles  of  the  comprom- 
ise act  An  impression  has  been  taken  up  most  erroneously,  that 
the  rate  of  duty  was  never  to  exceed  twenty  per  centum.  There  is  no 
such  limitation  in  the  act  I  admit  that,  at  the  time  of  the  passag'^ 
of  the  act,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding 
twenty  per  centum  would  supply  an  adequate  revenue  to  an 
economical  administration  of  the  government  Then  we  were 
threatened  with  that  overflow  of  revenue  with  which  the  treasury 
was  subsequently  inundated ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  articlcK 
which  should  be  liberated  from  duty  and  thrown  into  the  free  class. 
Henc'e,  wines,  silks,  and  other  luxuries,  were  rendered  free.  But 
the  act,  and  no  part  of  the  act,  when  fairly  interpreted,  limits  con- 
gress to  the  iron  rule  of  adhering  for  ever,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  duty. 
The  first  section  is  in  the  following  words  : 

*  Be  it  enacted,  and  8o  forth,  that,  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  in  all  cases  where  duties  imposed 
on  foreign  imports  by  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  entitled  *  an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  impos- 
ing duties  on  imports,'  or  by  any  other  act,  shall  exceed  twenty  per  centum  on  the 
value  thereof,  one  tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted  ;  from  and  alter  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  another 
tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  thirty-flrsl  day  of  December, 
jne  thoumnd  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be 
deducted;  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
snd  thirty-nine,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted ;  and  from  and  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one.  one  half 
of  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted  ;  and  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  other  half  thereof  shall  lie 
4«iocted.' 
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The  [irovision  of  that  seciioti  is  iHitliiiig  more  nor  leas  than  ihmi  flw 
exisiing  duties  should  be,  by  the  thirtielh  of  June j  l^I 2,  brought 
down  to  twenty  per  centum.  What  then  I  Were  ihey  always  10 
remain  at  thai  rate?  The  section  does  oat  so  dedam.  Not  ooly 
is  tlik  not  expected,  and  wafi  not  so  understood,  bo  I  dinictlj  \\m 
reverse  i^  asserted,  and  wa&  so  understood,  if  the  eixigf!iicic*  of  the 
treasury  required  a  higher  rate  to  provide  the  revenue  necesaaTy  10 
an  economical  administration  of  the  government.  The  thiid  teo* 
lion,  which  embodies  moBt  of  the  great  pnnciplc&  of  the  aclj  is  in 
these  words : 

^  Section  3.  AtitJ  he  it  further  ensct^^i^  that  tintil  Ihf  thiitspntli  dty  of  i«M.  o«* 
thc^UB^ad  aight  hundred  a£id  fo ity-l wo Jite  da tiv»  liDpOtitHJ  tif  «xJiUii^  Uw»,u  m^lficd 
bf  ihh  net,  shall  nemain  ami  contldue  to  b«  cdbct^d,  An^,  ffttm  ind  ftft#r  Ui*diY 
l^C  ^for^said,  ftll  duiiea  upon  imports  tMI  W  col1f<ctt4  iti  Tttiily  0)o«#y^^  u}4  tJl 
cr«dita  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  na^inc»t  of  dulie*,  fch^ll  be^  aikd  hirtby  di^, 
•.bolished  ^  nnd  iucb  duties  «hmJl  be  !aia  lur  thn  purpose  of  raising  iocb  fercotw:  u 
may  be  neee^snTy  to  an  economical  admin istfnt ion  of  the  ffOVprnmcQt;  atid^  &»mifid 
afler  tbe  day  last  iifbreeaid,  the  duties  n^quircd  to  be  paid  by  Uw  on  ipoodjl^  warat^  tad 
mercb^ndifl^,  »ball  he  nast^ied  upon  the  vilu«  thf  r«of,  ni  Ibe  porl  wb«i«  tb«  Silll^ 
ihall  b«  entered^  under  aucb  regumtions  >»  m»y  b«  pr**criWd  by  Uw,' 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Ihia  language?  Can  any  thing  be 
more  explicit,  or  less  liable  to  misconception?  ll  eoniaia»  two 
obligations*  The  first  is,  that  there  ^hail  be  an  economical  admin* 
istration  of  the  government;  no  wasle,  no  extrnvaganec,  no  aqa»n* 
dering  of  th«'  pnblic  money »     1  admit  thi:?  obligation,  in  its  fuUr^t 
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compromise  act  was  passed ;  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
administering  the  duties  of  the  treasury  on  that  principle- 
It  was  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  goods,  and 
then  to  impose  the  duty  upon  them ;  and,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  act  to  this  day,  the  ad  valorem  principle  has  been  substan- 
tially in  operation.  Compare  the  difference  between  specific  and 
the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties,  and  I  maintain  that  the  latter  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  one  principle  declares  that 
the  duty  shall  be  paid  upon  the  real  value  of  the  article  taxed ;  the 
specific  principle  imposes  an  equal  duty  on  articles  greatly  unequal 
in  value.  Coffee,  for  example,  (and  it  is  an  article  which  always 
vnggests  itself  to  my  thoughts,)  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  a 
specific  duty  has  been  levied.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  Mocha  coffee  is  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  coffee 
of  St.  Domingo  or  Cuba,  yet  both  pay  the  same  duty.  The  tax 
has  no  respect  to  the  value,  but  is  arbitrarily  levied  on  all  articles 
of  a  specinc  kind,  alike,  however  various  and  unequal  may  be 
their  values.  I  say  that,  in  theory,  and  according  to  every  sound 
principle  of  justice,  the  ad  valorem  mode  of  taxation  is  entitled  to 
the  preference.  There  is,  I  admit,  one  objection  to  it ;  as  the  value 
of  an  article  is  a  matter  subject  to  opinion,  and  as  opinions  will 
ever  vary,  either  honestly  or  fraudulently,  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  preventing  frauds.  But,  with  the  home  valuation  proposed  by 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Simmons,)  the  ad  valorem 
system  can  be  adopted  with  all  practicable  safety,  and  will  be 
liable  to  those  chances  only  of  fraud,  which  are  inevitable  under 
any  and  every  system. 

Again.  What  has  been  the  fact  from  the  origin  of  the  govern- 
ment until  now?  The  articles  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
revenue  has  been  drawn,  such  as  woollens,  linens,  silks,  cottons, 
worsteds,  and  a  few  others,  have  all  been  taxed  on  the  ad  valorem 
principle,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  the  operation.  I 
believe,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  the  best  mode.  I  believe  that  if 
we  adopt  a  fixed  rate  ad  valorem,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  the 
revenue  will  be  subjected  to  fewer  frauds  than  the  injustice  and 
frauds  incident  to  specific  duties.  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  the  violation  of  our  revenue  laws,  has  been,  as  every  body 
knows,  the  effort  to  get  in  goods  of  a  finer  quality  and  higher  value 
admitted  under  the  lower  rate  of  duty  required  for  those  of  a  lower 
value.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr. 
Woodbury,)  and  the  honorable  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Wright,)  both  well  know  this.  But  if  the  duty  were  laid  ad  valorem 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  such  an  effort,  and  the  fraud,  in  its 
present  form,  would  have  no  place.  In  England,  as  all  who  have 
lead  the  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Hume,  a  Scottish  member  in  the 
house  of  commons,  must  perceive,  they  seem  to  be  giving  up^ 
specific  duties,  and  the  tendency  in  the  public  mind  appears  to  be. 
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linstcad  of  having  a  variety  of  specific  dmiea  and  a  variety  of  ad 
Ivalorcm  dntios,  tL>  have  one  permanent  fixed  rate  of  doty  for  all 
larfiLlps,  1  nm  willing,  1  repeat,  to  adhere  to  this  great  principle,  as 
Ibid  down  in  iho  compromise  acL  If  there  be  thoi^e  who  soppoie 
I  that,  luidi^r  \hr  i^yvv'ific  fonn  of  dutyj  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
lean  bp  ^tTMirrd  I  ban  nndcr  the  other  mode,  I  wotild  observe  that 
Itlie  actual  iJK-aMire  of  pr^ii^^iinn  does  not  depend  upon  the  form 
Ibnt  on  the  amuunt  (>i  \\\v  ^lasy  ^hieh  is  levied  on  the  foreign  rival 
|artirk\ 

AssuTiiinf^  that  we  are  In  adhere  to  this  principle^  then  eveiy  one 
lof  thr  h":i<linir  principles  of  the  same  act  can  be  adhered  to  and 
Icitrncd  fnlly  unt;  h>r  1  ai^ain  assert  that  the  idea  that  duties  are 
laKvays  to  remain  at  pivcibiuly  twenty  per  centnm,  and  never  to  vary 
Ifrom  that  pnint,  be  the  exigencies  of  government  what  they  may, 
Idnes  1101  brlon;:;  to  the  kinguage  of  the  act,  nor  is  it  required  by 
I  any  on*-  of  \u  jirovii^ions. 

The  next  R'soluiion  i  have  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
l&cnate,  is  thi.s ; 


ResolvprI,  Ihnt  x\\^  \txr*vh\^n  in  Iht  act  ©f  th*  ^x\m  sesaimi,  for  the  distnliution  ©f 
I  the  prrJceecU  of  tlit*  pii!>Iif  hmdft,  requiring  tke  operation  of  tb:U  act  to  be  suspended 
Im  the  cdntingeticy  of  u  hJj^^Ler  mLe  of  duty  tlian  tweDtf  prr  cenluni^  ougiit  to  be 
Irepeiited.' 

Now»  aecordiiii;  Ui  the  ealeulations  I  have  made,  the  repeal  of 
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is  willing,  for  the  sake  of  this  trifling  difference,  between  thirty  and 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  centum,  or  between  thirty  and  Iwenty- 
Beven  per  centum,  to  disturb  a  great  momentous  and  perplexing 
aubject  of  our  national  policy,  which  is  now  settled,  and  thereby 
show  such  an  example  of  instability  in  legislation  as  will  be 
exhibited  by  the  fact  of  unsettling  so  great  a  question  within  ]es8 
than  eight  months  after  it  had  been  fixed,  on  the  most  mature 
consideration  ?  If  gentlemen  can  make  more  out  of  the  land  fund 
than  I  have  here  stated  it  likely  to  yield,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  on 
what  ground  they  rest  their  calculations.  I  say  that  all  the  differ- 
ence it  will  produce  in  the  amount  of  our  increased  taxation  is  the 
diff*erence  between  thirty  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half,  or  between 
thirty  and  twenty-seven  per  centum.  Will  you,  I  repeat  the 
question,  when  it  is  absolutely  and  confessedly  necessary  that 
more  revenue  shall  be  raised,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
done  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  to  the  country, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  will  you  disturb  a  great  and  vexed 
national  question  for  the  sake  of  eking  out  in  so  trifling  a  degree, 
the  amount  to  be  raised  ?  But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another 
view.  The  resources  on  which  government  should  depend,  for 
paying  the  public  creditor,  and  maintaining  inviolate  the  national 
faith  and  credit,  ought  to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  some  certain 
estimate  and  calculation.  But  what  possible  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  a  fund  so  fluctuating  and  variable  as  that  which  is 
derivable  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  ?  We  have  seen  it 
rise  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  t>venty-six  .millions  in  one  year, 
and  in  less  than  six  years  afterwards  fall  down  to  the  low  amount 
of  one  million  and  a  half! 

The  next  resolution  affirms  a  proposition  which  I  hope  will 
receive  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  senate.     It  is  as  follows. 

*  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ffovernment,  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  in  a 
neason  such  as  now  exists,  of  general  embarrassment,  and  pecuniary  distress,  to  aoolish 
all  useless  institutions  and  offices,  to  curtail  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and  to  practice 
rigid  economy.* 

And  the  seventh  resolution  declares, 

*  That  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  houses  of  congress  ought  to  be  ereatly 
reduced ;  and  the  mileage  of  members  of  congress  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  more 
clearly  defined.* 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  process  of  retrenchment  of  the 
public  ex()enses,  and  reform  of  existing  abuses,  ought  to  begin  in 
an  especial  manner,  here,  with  ourselves,  in  congress  itself,  where 
is  found  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
government  We  should  begin  at  home,  and  encourage  the  work 
of  retrenchment  by  our  own  example.  I  have  before  me  a  docu- 
ment which  exhibits  the  gradual  progress  in  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  from  1820  to  1840,  embracing  a 
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IperiuJ  of  tWL^jity  yt-arsi^  divided  into  terms  four  years  apart,  and  it 
Ishovws  that  I  he  llhujuiiI  of  the  coiilingeiil  fund  has  advanced  from 
leif^^hly-six  ihou:^Juu[  dolkre,  which  it  was  in  1824,  to  one  hundred 
larul  uvL*nty*oii(j  ilinu.siuul  in  1S28,  a  rate  of  increase  not  greater 
llliau  \v:i^  pmptT,  eoiisidmng  the  progress  of  the  country;  to 
\oiu.'  hiiiuhcd  luiil  sixty-live  ihonsand  in  1832;  to  two  hundred  and 
siMy-iiin-f  iliuustiiid,  JM  I83G  J  and,  in  1840,  it  amounted,  under  an 
adtuiiii?^)nttiou  which  uharged  that  in  1824  with  extravagance,  to 
ilir  (*iiornioNs  r^iiin  i>f  tlirei:  hundred  and  eighly-four  thousand,  ihree 
lh[m<Jri'(l  And  lhirsy*three  dollars!  I  am  really  sorry,  for  the  credit 
I  of  roiiL^n'sSj  \o  bv  ohiiired  to  read  a  statement  exhibiting  such 
Uhunii^lnl,  ismh  |)r."fligiiii*  waste*  And  allow  me  here  to  eay, 
Kviliiuu!  any  inii-nlinii  ul  hring  unkind  to  rhoi=e  a  hie  and  competent 
lolhrer^,  ihr  sih  n'lury  nf  ihe  senale,  and  the  elerk  *  of  the  house  of 
lre[iresi'jitmive^,  (imf  the  pri^:sent  clerk,)  that  they  ought  to  bear  a 
lahurr*  of  the  rer-]KirisibilHy^  for  the  great  and  sudden  growUi  of  this 
le\]K'jidituri*,  How  did  il  arise?  The  clerk  presents  his  estimate 
luf  \\\v  SHIN  thru  \v  ill  br  necessary,  and  the  committee  of  ways  and 
inruiis,  In  hiL^  Im^ily  orenpied  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  take  it 
IwjtlKtiH  suHirji^m  <\;iminution,  and  insert  it  at  once  on  the  appro- 
IpriHiioii  [lilL  Hut  1  insist  that  il  should  be  cut  down  to  a  sum  of 
IwhU'li  lEn-mfn  IS  uf  rojif^resH  maVj  with  some  decency,  speak  to  their 
IcoiisUinrnts,  A  s^ilut^iry  reform  has  been  commenced  in  the  house 
lof  rrpre.-rnlalive.s^  \s'hii  !i  tmoffii  to  be  followed  up  here.    They  have 
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was  in  1834,  to  four  handred  and  seventy-one  thousand  dollars,  at 
which  it  stood  for  the  year  1840.  Can  any  man  believe  that  this 
has  all  been  fairly  done  ?  that  that  department  actually  requires  the 
expenditure  every  year  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  district  judges  and  the  marshals,  who  have  great 
control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  fund,  and  the  clerks,  ought  to  be 
held  responsible  for  this  enormous  increase.  Without  any  inten- 
tion to  indulge  in  any  invidious  distinctions,  I  think  I  could  name 
a  district  in  which  great  abuses  prevail,  and  the  expenditures  are 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  they  are  in  any  other  district  through- 
out the  country.  I  hope  this  whole  matter  will  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  that  some  necessary  restraints  will  be  imposed 
upon  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  I  am  truly  sorry,  that  in  a 
branch  of  the  government  which,  for  its  purity  and  uprightness,  lias 
ever  been  distinguished,  and  which  so  well  merits  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  country,  there  should  have  occurred  so  discreditable 
an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  its  practical  administration. 
The  next  resolution  asserts, 

'  That  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foieign  powers  have  been 
icessahly  extended  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  ought  to  be  reduced.' 


I  will  not  dwell  long  on  this  subject  I  must  remark,  however, 
that  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  the  number  of 
foreign  ministers,  of  the  first  grade,  has  nearly  doubled,  and  that  of 
ministers  of  the  second  grade  has  nearly  tripled.  Why,  we  have 
ministers  abroad,  who  are  seeking  for  the  governments  to  which 
they  arc  accredited,  and  the  governments  are  not  to  be  found! 
We  have  ministers  at  Constantinople  and  Vienna,  and  for  what? 
We  have  an  unreciprocated  mission  to  Naples,  and  for  what? 
There  was,  at  the  last  session,  an  attempt  to  abolish  this  appoint- 
ment, but  it  unfortunately  failed.  One  would  think,  that,  in  such  a 
one-sided,  unreciprocated  diplomacy,  if  a  regard  to  economy  did 
not  prompt  us  to  discontinue  the  relation,  national  pride  would.  In 
like  manner,  we  might  look  round  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  of  this 
continent,  and  find  mission  after  mission  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  earthly  utility  in  retaining.     But  I  forbear. 

On  the  subject  of  mileage,  I  hope  there  may  be  an  effort  to 
equalize  it  justly,  and  render  it  uniform,  and  that  the  same  allowance 
will  be  made  for  the  same  distance  travelled,  whether  by  land,  by 
water,  or  by  sleanri  route,  or  whether  the  distance  be  asceAained  by 
horizontal  or  surface  measurement  I  think  the  former  the  best 
mode,  because  it  limits  us  to  a  single  and  simple  inquiry,  and  leaves 
no  open  door  for  abuses.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  adopt  it 

The  next  resolution  of  the  series  reads  thus: 

•  Resolved,  that  the  frankine  privilege  ought  to  be  further  restricted,  the  abusive 
I  of  it  restrained  and  punished,  the  postage  on  letters  reduced,  the  mode  of  estimat- 
distances  more  clearly  defined  and  prescribed,  and  a  small  addition  to  postaft 
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iLtde  on  hooks,  pamphlet!^.  nrnJ  paclcagei  tTmnimitted  hj  tke  Tfmi\  io  be  graduated  ind 

nrretised  acccfniitig  lu  Un^ir  ie=-jjective  weights,' 

'Hie  frankiriy  privjk'gt^  ha^  been  most  direfuUy  abused.  We  have 

llreaiiy  rciiuhed  a  jjoiih  of  abuse,  not  to  say  corniplionj  though  the 

ivi-rmnent  lias  borji  iti  operation  but  about  fifty  years,  which  it 

31:^  lakon  Circal  BritJiiu  centuries  to  attain.     Blank  envelopes,  I 

:ivi*  tu%inl  it  is:ii:l,  R-ady  t ranked,  have  been  enclosed  to  individuaia 

y  ;i  fiL-jtancc,  wIju  opctily  buasied  that  their  correspondence  is  free 

f(  charge.     The  hjiiitatic^n  as  to  the  weight  is  now  extended,  I 

Lohrvf,  to  two  ounce;^,     Bui  what  of  that,  if  a  man  may  send  under 

jlis  frank  a  ihnu^tiiKi  of  those  iwo-oiincc  packages?  The  Umilation 

iliotihi  bo  In  thf  h)i:il  vveii^riit  included  in  any  single  mail,  whether 

|he   jiaekiii^a's  be   fuw  or    many.     The  report  of  the   posl-niaster 

?ntTal,  at  a  fornirr  s^'i^s^ion,  slater  the  astounding  fact,  that,  of  the 

^^hule  amount  irunsj^nrted  in  the  mails,  nifwly-fiut  per  centum  goes 

free  of  all  duty,  \ui\l  letters  of  business  and  private  correspondence 

fe  10  defray  tht^  cv|>eii?^e  of  the  whole*    It  is  monstrous,  and  calls 

3ud ly  for  some   |)rL>vi,'^ion  to  equali;;e  the  charge.     The  present 

bosfEiLTQ  on   letters  i;^  cjionnously  high,  in  proportion  to  the  other 

lusliK'ss  of  the  fouiiiry.     If  you  will  refuse  to  carrj'  those  packages, 

Ivliitih  are  now  iransinilted  by  mail  simply  because  in  that  mode 

liiey  can  travel  fri*c  uf  et*.su  you  will  greatly  relieve  the  business 

Inierrsfs  of  llje  ctMUitry,  which  now  bear  nearly  ihe  whole  burden 

;  otir  duty  to  do.     Let  us  throw,  at  least. 
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thus  unaided,  can  effect  comparatively  but  little.  I  hope  they  will 
enter  with  us  on  this  good  work  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  I 
shall  be  the  last  to  express  in  advance  any  distrust  of  their  upright 
intentions  in  this  respect  The  only  thing  that  alarms  me  is,  that 
two  of  these  departments  have  come  to  us  asking  for  appropriations 
far  beyond  any  that  have  heretofore  been  demanded  in  time  of 
peace,  and  that  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  an  empty 
treasury.  But  I  still  hope,  when  they  shall  see  congress  heartily,  in 
earnest,  engaged  in  retrenching  useless  expenditure,  and  reducing 
estimates  that  cannot  be  complied  with,  that  they  will  boldly  bring 
out  to  view  all  abuses  which  exist  in  their  several  spheres  of  action, 
and  let  us  apply  the  pruning-knife,  so  as  to  reduce  the  national 
expenditure  within  some  proper  and  reasonable  amount.  At  all 
events,  they  are,  of  course,  most  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
subject,  as  it  relates  to  their  several  branches  of  the  administration. 
Among  other  items,  there  are  several  useless  mints,  which  only 
operate  to  waste  the  public  money.  A  friend,  occupied  in  investi- 
gating this  subject,  has  told  me  that  the  mint  in  New  Orleans  has 
already  cost  the  country  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  getting  ready 
to  coin  bullion  not  yet  dug  out  of  the  mine| 

[Mr.  Berrien  here  spoke  across  something  not  heard  by  the  reporter,  in  relation  to 
the  mint  at  Dahlonega,  which  excited  much  mirth  in  the  neighboring  part  of  the 
ehamber.] 

While  every  piece  of  coin  made  by  these  useless  establishments 
could  just  as  well  be  coined  by  the  central  mint,  at  Philadelphia. 

And  now,  having  gone  through  with  all  the  details  of  this  series 
of  resolutions,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  notice,  allow  me,  in 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  to  present  some  of  the 
fidvanlages  which  it  appears  to  me  should  urge  us  to  adopt  the 
system  of  financial  arrangement  contemplated  in  the  resolutions. 

And  first,  the  government  will,  in  this  way,  secure  to  itself  an 
adequate  amount  of  revenue,  without  being  obliged  to  depend  on 
temporary  and  disreputable  expedients,  and  thus  preseve  the  public 
credit  unsullied,  which  I  deem  a  great  advantage  of  the  plan. 
Credit  is  of  incalculable  value,  whether  to  a  nation  or  an  individual. 
England,  proud  England,  a  country  with  which  we  may  one  day 
again  come  in  conflict  —  though  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  I 
cannot  perceive  at  present  the  least  *  speck  of  war'  in  the  political 
horizon  —  owes  her  greatness,  her  vastness  of  power,  pervading  the 
habitable  globe,  mainly  to  her  strict  and  uniform  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  national  credit 

Second.  The  next  thing  recommended  is  retrenchment  in  the 
national  expenditure,  and  greater  economy  in  the  administration  of 
the  government.  And  do  we  not  owe  it  to  this  bleeding  country, 
to  ourselves,  and  the  unparalleled  condition  of  the  time,  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  a  fixed,  resolute,  and  patriotic  purpose,  to  reduce  the 
public  expenditure  to  an  economical  standard  ? 
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Third,   But  a  nnieh  more  iin portent  advantage  than  eiiher  of 

:>sc  I  have  yt-'t  adverled  to,  is  to  be  foand  in  the  check  which  the 

lopiion  of  \\ii6  [)hiri  will  iinpo&e  on  the  etflux  of  the  preeious 

leiuLs  frnni  llii:^  ciMiatry  to  foreign  conntries.     I  shall  not  now  go 

lilo  the  oau&ea  by  which  the  country  has  been  brought  down  from 

lie  elevated  eondilion  of  prosperity  it  once  enjoyed,  to  its  present 

{<*  of  general  einbarriiSc^tnenl  and  distress-,     I  think  that  those 

lut^cs  are  as  tJislinetly  in  my  understanding  and  memory  as  any 

ihjeet:i  were  ever  iinpre:^:^ed  there  j  but  I  have  no  desire  to  go  into 

Idii^eussiun  wliieh  eaii  only  revive  the  remembrance  of  unpleasant 

^ipie^.     My  ptirpusc,  my  fixed  purpose  on  this  occasion,  has  been 

Ujjpeal  to  all  ^(enlknnen  on  ail  political  sides  of  this  chamber,  to 

>me  out,  and  niuke  a  sacrifice  of  all  lesser  diiferenccs,  in  a  patriolic, 

i^EJcrou-?,  and  ^a^lU'^al  effurl,  for  the  relief  of  their  country.     I  shall 

upcn  !lie.Tic  hlee^linguniunds  which  have,  in  too  many  instances, 

cen  ijiliieU'd  i>y  hrtitliers'  hands  —  especially  will  I  not  do  so  at 

tirii<%  And  on  thi^  uecasioih    I  shall  look  merely  at  facts  as  they 

^e.     1   shall   nt)t  at^k  wlial  have  been   the  remote  causes  of  th« 

?prrss.iuii   and    wretchedness   of  our  once   glorious   and  happy 

jintirv.     I  will  luni  my  view  only  on  causes  which  are  proximate, 

[idispMtablr,  and  hnmcdtalely  before  us. 

One  |j;reat  if  nol  sa\c  cane^e  is  to  be  found  in  the  withdrawal  of 

Jin  from  llie  eountry*  Ni  pay  debt:?  accrned  or  accrning  abroadj  foi 

former   periods   of 
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the  distress.  Could  you  annihilate  every  bank  in  the  union,  and 
burn  every  bank  note,  and  substitute  in  their  place  a  circulation  of 
nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  as  long  as  such  a  tariff  continues 
as  now  exists,  two  years  would  not  elapse  till  you  would  find  the 
imperative  necessity  of  some  pajper  medium  for  conducting  the 
domestic  exchanges. 

I  announce  only  an  historical  truth,  when  I  declare,  that  during, 
and  ever  since  our  colonial  existence,  necessity  has  given  rise  to  the 
existence  of  a  paper  circulation  of  some  form,  in  every  colony  on 
this  continent ;  and  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  royal  governors  on  one  hand,  and  the  colonial  legislatures 
on  the  other,  on  this  very  subject  of  paper  money.  No ;  if  you  had 
to-morrow  a  circulation  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  precious 
metals,  they  would  leave  you  as  the  morning  dew  leaves  the  fields, 
and  you  would  be  left  under  the  necessity  of  devising  a  mode  to 
fill  the  chasm  produced  by  their  absence. 

I  am  ready  to  make  one  concession  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side.  I  admit  that,  if  the  circulation  were  in  coin  alone,  the 
thermometer  of  our  monetary  fluctuations  would  not  rise  as  high, 
or  fall  as  low  as  when  the  circulation  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
consisting  partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  paper.  But  then  the  fluctua- 
.tions  themselves,  within  a  more  circumscribed  range,  would  be  quite 
as  numerous,  and  they  will  and  must  exist  so  long  as  such  a  tariff 
remains  as  forces  the  precious  metals  aoroad.  I  again  repeat  the 
assertion  that,  could  you  annihilate  to-morrow  every  bank  in  the 
country,  the  very  same  description  of  embarrassment,  if  not  in  the 
same  degree,  would  still  be  found  which  now  pervades  our  country. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done,  to  check  this  foreign  drain?  We 
have  tried  free  trade.  We  have  had  the  principles  of  free  trade 
operating  on  more  than  half  the  total  amount  of  our  comforts,  for 
the  greater  part  of  nine  years  past.  That  will  not  do,  we  see.  Do 
let  me  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  senate  the  period  when  the 
protective  system  was  thought  about  to  be  permanently  established. 
What  was  the  great  argument  then  urged  against  its  establishment? 
It  was  this:  that  if  duties  were  laid  directly  for  protection,  then  we 
must  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government ; 
everybody  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  system  of  internal  taxa- 
tion. Look  at  the  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  1824,  and 
you  will  find  that  was  the  point  on  which  the  great  stress  was  laid. 
Well,  it  turned  out  as  the  friends  of  protection  told  you  it  would. 
We  said  that  such  would  not  be  the  effect.  True,  it  would 
diminish  importation,  as  it  did;  but  the  augmented  amount  of 
taxes  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduced  amount  cf 
goods.     This  we  told  you,  and  we  were  right. 

How  has  free  trade  operated  on  other  great  interests?  T  well 
remember,  that,  ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  mo.st  gifted  of  the  sons  ol 
South   Carolina,  (Mr.  Hayne,)   after  drawing  a  most  vivid  and 
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iglitfiil  pu*turo  <i(  ilie  condition  of  the  Bouth  —  of  fields  abandoned, 

U3>L!.s  dilajjukiti'd,  ovi'r?^cers  becoming  masters,  and  masters  over- 

urs,  t;;(^iKTal  .siagiuitioji,  and  approaching  ruin;  a  picture  which^  1 

>Mfrt^s,  filled  nic  with  di^sinay  —  cried  out  to  us,  abolish  your  tariff, 

dui'i'  your  revi^aiK?  to  the  standard  of  an  economical  govexnmenl, 

1(1  nnrc  more  ihc  hclds  of  Soulh  Carolina  will  smile  with  beauty, 

T  cnibarrsissnicnt.'s  will  vanish,  commerce  will  return  to  her  har- 

^rs,  l:[bur  to   her  plantations;  augmented  prices  for   her  staples, 

id  i^onti^nlnuvitj  aad  prosperity,  and  universal  happiness  to  her 

lprr^^s^tl  people^      Well,  we  did  redrfte  the  tariff,  and,  after  nine 

\r\\T<  nf  |>r<jterlinn,  we  have  had  nine  years  of  a  descending  tariff 

|rid  ol  i'tvi.^  tmdi%     Nijie  years,  {from   1834  to  1633,)  we  had  the 

Ttretive  policy  of  a  high  tariff;  and  nine  years,  (from  1833  to 

v|:>,)  \vc  liavf  had  the  full  operation  of  free  trade  oo  more  than  a 

lidirty  of  the  whole  amtmnt  of  our  imports,  and  a  descending 

iritf  tm  the  rf'sidiic.     And  what  Is  the  condition  of  South  Caro- 

iia  :il  I  his  (hiy  ?     lias  she  regained  her  lost  prosperity  ?     Has  she 

■i^nvrn^d  rruiii  ilit-  di'snhuinn  and  ruin  so  confidently  imputed  io 

■u-   cxi:*tenc<*  of  a  hi^jh   I  an  If?     I  believe,  if   the  gentleman  from 

hnnh  Carniiua  could  be  interrogated  here,  cuid  would  respond  in 

|Uiflnr,  unluu^cd  by  the  dchii^ions  engendered  by  a  favorite  but 

'b^^ivc  thtnjry,  h(^  wonhl  Icll  us  tha!  she  hud  not  experienced  the 

■rnniiscd  prn>|XTity  whit'li    was    dwelt   upon  with  so  much  elo* 

liif^iu'e  bv  his   ft  ll<uv  vill/jn.     How  is   it  in   re<rard   lo  the  great 
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supply  of  her  factories  with  cotton,  and  when  the  importations 
from  India  have  swelled  from  two  hundred  thousand  bales  to  five 
hundred  and  eighty^  thousand  bales,  we  are  told  that  there  are  to  be 
no  restrictions  on  free  trade. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  and  let  me  entreat  that  I  may  not 
be  misrepresented.  I  am  not  advocating  the  revival  of  a  high 
protective  tariff.  I  am  for  abiding  by  the  principles  of  the  com- 
promise act ;  I  am  for  doing  what  no  southern  man  of  a  fair  or 
candid  mind  has  ever  yet  denied— -giving  tothe  country  a  revenue 
which  may  provide  for  the  economical  wants  of  the  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  an  incidental  protection  to  our  home 
industry.  If  there  be  here  a  single  gentleman  who  will  deny  the 
fairness  and  propriety  of  this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  and  hear 
who  he  is. 

This  check  on  the  flow  of  specie  abroad,  to  pay  either  a  com- 
mercial or  a  public  debt,  will  operate  by  the  imposition  of  duties  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  government ;  will  keep  the  precious  metals 
at  home  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  possible.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  learn  to  live  within  our  own  means,  and  not  remain  so 
dependent  as  we  now  are  on  the  mere  good  pleasure  and  domestic 
policy  of  foreign  governments.  We  go  for  revenue;  for  an 
amount  of  revenue  adequate  to  an  economical  administration  of 
the  government.  We  can  get  such  revenue  nowhere  else  than 
from  a  tariff  on  importations.  No  man  in  his  senses  will  propose 
a  resort  to  direct  or  internal*  taxes.  And  this  arrangement  of  the 
tariff,  while  it  answers  this  end,  will  at  the  same  time  operate  as  a 
check  on  the  efflux  of  the  precious  metals,  and  retain  what  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  and  circulation. 

The  fourth  advantage  attending  the  adoption  of  the  system  pro- 
posed will  be,  that  the  states  will  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  land  fund  secured  to  them  by  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
and  which  was  intended  to  aid  them  in  the  embarrassments  under 
which  some  of  them  are  now  laboring. 

And  the  last  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  namely, 
that  it  will  afford,  indirectly,  protection  to  the  interests  of  American 
industry.  And  the  most  bitter  and  persevering  opponent  to  the 
protective  policy  I  ever  met  with,  has  never  denied  that  it  is  both 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  government  so  to  lay  the  taxes  necessary 
to  the  public  service,  as  to  afford  incidental  protection  to  our  own 
home  industry. 

But  it  is  said  that,  by  the  adoption  of  one  fixed,  arbitrary  max- 
imum of  ad  valorem  duty,  we  shall  not  derive  that  measure  of 
protection  which  is  expected ;  and  I  admit  that  there  may  be 
certain  articles,  the  product  of  the  mechanic  arts  —  such,  for 
example,  as  shoes,  hats,  and  ready  made  clothing,  and  sugar,  iron, 
and  paper — some  or  all  of  which  may  not  derive  the  protection 
which  they  need  under  the  plan  I  propose.     On  that  subject  I  can 


witlunit  j)arty  bias  or  local 
articles  alluded  to  arc  so  d 
furnish  the  grounds  of   a 
tin*  sugar  of   the*  south  in;i 
centre   and  the  production: 
prevailing  everywhere,  are 
respect  to  these,  without  ref 
tion,  they  have  been  at  all 
heart,  or  the  sympathies  of 
tailors,  and  shoemakers,  she 
productions  of  other  coun 
maker,  who  makes  the  sho 
ing  to  the  j^rovcrb,  being 
su]>plied  with'  hers  —  shal 
who  furnishes  him  with  a  r 
a  new  hat,  to  go  to  church, 
j  to  visit  his  neighbor,  shall  n 

*}  Then  there  is  the  essential 

J  interest.     Whether  it  will 

'  than  it  will  derive  from  sue 

not  sufficient  information  to 
that  question  will  be  with  th 
I  are  chiefly  interested ;  and,  i 

;  they  must  take  the  matter  i 

f  exception   to  the   general   a 

representatives  of  these  st: 
without  regard  to  political 
must  look  into  the  matter,  ar 
their  propositions,  and  mak 
general  rule,  I  shall  be  an  h 
not  myself  take  the  lead  ii 
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With  me,  from  the  first  moment  I  conceived  the  idea  of  creating, 
at  home,  a  protection  for  the  production  of  whatever  is  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  man,  up  to  this  moment,  it  has  always  been 
purely  a  question  of  expediency.  I  never  could  comprehend  the 
constitutional  objection  which  to  some  gentlemen  seems  so  ex- 
tremely obvious.  I  could  comprehend,  to  be  sure,  what  these, 
gentlemen  mean  to  argue,  but  I  never  had  the  least  belief  in  the 
constitutional  objection  which  Slept  from  1788,  (or,  rather,  which 
reverses  the  doctrine  of  1780,)  till  it  suddenly  waked  up  in  1820. 
Then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  existence  of  the  constitution,  was 
the  doctrine  advanced  that  we  could  not  legitimately  afford  any 
protection  to  our  own  home  industry  against  foreign  and  adverse 
industry.  I  say,  that  with  me  it  always  was  a  question  of  expediency  ^ 
only.  If  the  nation  does  not  want  protection,  I  certainly  never 
would  vote  to  force  it  upon  the  nation  ;  but  viewing  it  as  a  question 
of  expediency  wholly,  I  have  not  hesitated  heretofore,  on  the  broad 


and  comprehensive  ground  of  expediency,  to  give  my  assent  to  all 


suitable  measures  proposed  with  a  view  to  that  end. 


J 


The  senate  will  perceive  that  I  have  forborne  to  go  into  detail, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  urgency  of  reform  and  retrenchment, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  have  presented  to  it  a  system  of 
policy  embodied  in  these  resolutions,  containing  those  great  prin- 
ciples in  which  I  believe  that  the  interest,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  the  country  are  deeply  involved  —  principles,  the  adoption  of 
which  alone  can  place  the  finances  of  the  government  upon  a 
respectable  footing,  and  free  us  from  a  condition  of  servile  depend- 
ence on  the  legislation  of  foreign  nations.  I  have  persuaded 
myself  that  the  system  now  brought  forward  will  be  met  in  a  spirit 
of  candor  and  of  patriotism,  and  in  the  hope  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  differences  in  the  senate  in  days  past,  we  have  now 
reached  a  period  in  which  w^e  forget  our  prejudices,  and  agree  to 
bury  our  transient  animosities  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  our 
common  country,  and  come  together  as  an  assemblage  of  friends, 
and  brothers,  and  compatriots,  met  in  common  consultation  to 
devise  the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  public  distress.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  have  brought  forward  my  proposed  plan ;  and  I  trust 
in  Grod,  invoking,  as  I  humbly  do,  the  aid  and  blessing  of  his 
providence,  that  the  senators,  on  all  sides  of  the  chamber,  will  lay 
aside  all  party  feelings,  and  more  especially  that  habitual  suspicion 
to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  prone,  (and  from  w^hich  I  profess 
not  to  be  exempted  more  than  other  men,)  that  impels  us  to  reject, 
without  examination,  and  to  distrust  whatever  proceeds  from  a  quar- 
ter we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing.  Let  us  lay  aside  preju- 
dice; let  us  look  at  the  distresses  of  our  country,  and  these  alone. 
I  trust  that  in  this  spirit  we  shall  examine  these  resolutions,  and 
decide  upon  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences, 
and  in  a  pure  and  patriotic  regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF 


[The  coni^esBionsil  career  of 
our  annals,  being  about  to  close 
effect  this  day,  he  avails  hiinsel 
honorable  body,  which,  as  a  i 
eompare  with  any  of  his  previc 
•tatesman,  whether  delivered  at 
attemblagcs  of  the  people  in  va; 


Mr.  Clay  rose,  with  c 
before  proceeding  to  ma 
begged  leave  to  submit,  < 
observation  or  two  on  a  d 
that  he  had  offtTed,  on  a 
certain  amendments  in  ih 
had  undergone  ijome  disc 
ing  to  the  able  arguments 
them,  and  of  obtaining  a 
but  owing  to  the  infirm  s 
ness  in  the  senate,  and  csj 
several  of  his  friends,  he 
He  regretted  the  want  of  i 
would' be  a  satisfactory  j 
commit  the  subject,  there! 
posed  of  as  their  judgmer 
to  say  in  relation  to  them 
had  before  entertained  in 
deliberately  held,  after  all 
that  he  firmly  believed  tiu 
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I  entered  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  December,  1806.  I 
regarded  that  body  then,  and  still  consider  it,  as  one  which  may 
compare,  without  disadvantage,  with  any  legislative  assembly,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  whether  I  look  to  its  dignity,  the  extent 
and  importance  of  its  powers,  the  ability  by  which  its  individual 
members  have  been  distinguished,  or  its  organic  constitution.  If 
compared  in  any  of  these  respects  with  the  senates  either  of  France 
or  of  England,  that  of  the  United  States  will  sustain  no  derogation. 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  constituting  those  bodies,  I  may 
observe,  that,  in  the  house  of  peers  in  England,  with  the  exceptions 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland — and  in  that  of  France  with  no  excep- 
tion whatever — the  members  hold  their  places  in  their  individual 
rights  under  no  delegated  authority,  not  even  from  the  order  to 
which  they  belong,  but  derive  them  from  the  grant  of  the  crown, 
transmitted  by  descent,  or  created  in  new  patents  of  nobility;  while 
here  we  have  the  proud  and  more  noble  title  of  representatives  of 
eovereign  states,  of  distinct  and  independent  commonwealths. 

If  we  look  again  at  the  powers  exercised  by  the  senates  of  France 
and  England,  and  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  find 
that  the  aggregate  of  power  is  much  greater  here.  In  all,  the  re- 
spective bodies  possess  the  legislative  power.  In  the  foreign  senates, 
as  in  this,  the  judicial  power  is  invested,  although  there  it  exists  in 
a  larger  degree  than  here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  vast,  unde- 
fined, and  undefinable  power  involved  in  the  right  to  cooperate  with 
the  executive  in  the  formation  and  ratification  of  treaties,  is  enjoyed 
in  all  its  magnitude  and  consequence  by  this  body,  while  it  is  pos- 
sessed by  neither  of  theirs:  besides  which,  there  is  another  function 
of  very  great  practical  importance— that  of  sharing  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  distributing  the  immense  patronage  of  this  govern- 
ment. In  both  those  latter  respects  we  stand  on  grounds  different 
from  the  house  of  peers  either  of  England  or  France.  And  then, 
as  to  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  its  proceedings,  and  ordinjirily,  as 
to  the  ability  of  its  members,  I  may,  with  great  truth,  declare  that, 
during  the  whole  long  period  of  mj  knowledge  of  this  senate,  it 
can,  without  arrogance  or  presumption,  stand  an  advantageous 
comparison  with  any  deliberative  body  that  ever  existed  in  ancient 
or  modern  times. 

Full  of  attraction,  however,  as  a  seat  in  the  senate  is,  sufficient 
as  it  is  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ambitious  heart,  I  have 
long  determined  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  seek  that  repose  which  can 
be  enjoyed  only  in  the  shades  of  private  life,  in  the  circle  of  one's 
own  family,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoyments  included  in  one 
enchanting  word  — Home. 

I*  was  my  purpose  to  terminate  my  connection  with  this  body  in 
NoA  ember,  1840,  after  the  memorable  and  glorious  political  struggle 
which  distinguished  that  year :  but  I  learned,  soon  after,  what  indeed 
I  had  for  some  time  anticipated  firom  the  result  of  my  own  reflec- 


coiilidcnt  :iii  cxpectatitui 
coopcnition  of  the  cxccu 
erninont.  And  Iutc  all< 
much  rt*|m)achcil  extra  s( 
tliosc,  wlio,  throu^di  the 
political  prejudice.  Iiave  h 
would  look  at  them  in  a 
elusion,  and  that  of  the  i 
exist  any  just  ground  of 
was  done,  but  in  what  w 

Had  president  Ilarriac 
session  been  fully  carrie 
resigned  my  seat.  But 
that,  at  the  regular  sessioi 
might  even  then  be  perfe 
equivalent  form,  induced 
events  which  arose  after  t 
of  those  measures  which 
which  seemed  for  the  mo 
semblance  of  defeat,  com 
present  session  also,  and, 
the  fortune  of  my  friends, 
retire  as  soon  as  I  could  c 

From  1S06,  the  |)eriod 
with  short  intervals,  to  th< 
the  public  councils,  at  hoi 
during  that  long  and  ardu 
mc  to  sj)eak ;  history,  if  s 
the  recollection  of  my  hui 
terity,  are  the;  best,  the  true: 
death  has  closed  the  scenf 
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confidence  appeal  to  that  divine  arbiter  for  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, that  I  have  been  influenced  by  no  impure  purpose,  no  personal 
motive;  have  sought  no  personal  aggrandizement;  but  that,  in  all 
my  public  acts,  I  have  had  a  single  eye  directed,  and  a  warm  and 
devoted  heart  dedicated,  to  what,  in  my  best  judgment,  I  believed 
the  true  interests,  the  honor,  the  union,  and  the  happiness  of  my 
country  required. 

.  During  that  long  period,  however,  I  have  not  escaped  the  fate  of 
other  public  men,  nor  failed  to  incur  censure  and  detraction  of  the 
bitterest,  most  unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  character;  and 
though  not  always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was  meant  to  inflict,  I 
have  borne  it  in  general  with  composure,  and  without  disturbance 
here,  [pointing  to  his  breast,]  waiting  as  I  have  done,  in  perfect  and 
undoubting  confidence,  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  of 
truth,  and  in  the  entire  persuasion  that  time  would  settle  all  things 
as  they  should  be,  and  that  whatever  wrong  or  injustice  I  might 
experience  at  the  hands  of  man.  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open 
and  fully  known,  would,  by  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  his 
providence,  rectify  all  error,  redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample 
justice  to  be  done. 

But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustained.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  extent  of  this  great  continent  I  have  had  cordial, 
warm-hearted,  faithful,  and  devoted  friends,  who  have  known  me, 
loved  me,  and  appreciated  my  motives.  To  them,  if  language 
were  capable  of  fully  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  I  would 
now  offer  all  the  return  I  have  the  power  to  make  for  their  genuine, 
disinterested,  and  persevering  fidelity  and  devoted  attachment,  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  never  ceasing 
gratitude.  If,  however,  I  fail  in  suitable  language  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  them  for  all  the  kindness  they  have  shown  me,  what 
shall  I  say,  what  can  I  say  at  all  commensurate  with  those  feelings 
of  gratitude  with  which  I  have  been  inspired  by  the  state  whose 
humble  representative  and  servant  I  have  been  in  this  chamber? 
[Here  Mr.  C's  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  proceeded  with 
deep  sensibility  and  difficult  utterance.] 

I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  state  of  Kentucky  now  nearly 
forty-five  years  ago ;  I  went  as  an  orphan  boy  who  had  not  yet 
attained  the  age  of  majority ;  who  had  never  recognised  a  father's 
smile,  nor  felt  his  warm  caresses ;  poor,  pennyless,  without  the  favor 
of  the  great,  with  an  imperfect  and  neglected  education,  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  business  and  common  pursuits  of  life ; 
but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  upon  her  generous  soil  when  I  was 
embraced  with  parental  fondness,  caressed  as  though  I  had  been  a 
fieivorite  child,  and  patronised  with  liberal  and  unbounded  munifi- 
cence. From  that  period  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  have  been 
freely  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  when,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny 
and  detraction,  I  seemed  to  be  assailed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world| 


.4 


1  have  subjeuled  myself  t 
whether  to  l;ike  in  honor 
try  ii.s  a  'dictator.'     A  client 
from  Roman  institutions ; 
the  person  who  wielded  tl 
ferrcd,  concentrated  in  his 
lives  and  property  of  all  h 
he  could  build  and  man 
revenue  he  might  choose  t 
his  fiat     If  I  were  a  die 
power  with  wiiicli  I  am  ( 
any  revenue?  any  patron 
If  I  had  been  a  dictator,  ] 
freely  applied  to  me  the  s 
two  admissions ;  first,  that 
by  no  cruel  executions,  st; 
dishonor ;  and  I  think  the} 
know  what  dale  my  comm 
ever,  it  must  have  commer 
usurp  the  power  of  a  dicta 
within  a  shorter  )x.Tiod  th 
dictatorship  of  the  Roman 
If  to  have  sought  at  the 
cooperation  of  my  friends, 
by  the  popular  majority  of 
they  should  all  have  been  a 
desired  to  see  a  disordered 
irrt*gular  exchanges  equaliz 
replenish  the  empty  coffers 
have  endeavored  to  extend 
the  country,  who  had  been 
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my  political  friends,  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  power  from 
the  bands  of  an  honest  and  confiding  people ;  if  these  constitute  a 
man  a  dictator,  why,  then,  I  must  be  content  to  bear,  although  I 
still  ought  only  to  share  with  my  friends,  the  odium  or  the  honor  of 
the  epithet,  as  it  may  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other. 

That  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my  disposition, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  public  service,  enthusiastic,  I  am  ready 
to  own ;  and  those  who  suppose  that  I  have  been  assuming  the 
dictatorship,  have  only  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  assumption  that 
ardor  and  devotion  which  are  natural  to  my  constitution,  and  which 
I  may  have  displayed  with  too  little  regard  to  cold,  calculating,  and 
cautious  prudence,  in  sustaining  and  zealously  supporting  important 
national  measures  of  policy  which  I  have  presented  and  espoused. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  arduous  public  service,  especially 
during  the  last  eleven  years  in  which  I  have  held  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  from  the  same  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  maintain 
my  opinions  against  adverse  opinions  alike  honestly  entertained,  as 
to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  public  welfare,  I  may  have 
often  inadvertently  and  unintentionally,  in  moments  of  excited 
debate,  made  use  of  language  that  has  been  offensive,  and  suscep- 
tible of  injurious  interpretation  towards  my  brother  senators.  If 
ther«  be  any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of  injury  or  dissatis- 
faction produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  now 
offer  the  most  ample  apology  for  any  departure  on  my  part  from  the 
established  rules  of  parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  assure  senators,  one  and  all,  without  exception  and 
without  reserve,  that  I  retire  from  this  chamber  without  carrying 
with  me  a  single  feeling  of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction  to  the 
senate  or  any  one  of  its  members. 

I  go  from  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall,  mutually, 
consign  to  perpetual  oblivion  whatever  personal  collisions  may  at 
any  time  unfortunately  have  occurred  between  us ;  and  that  our 
recollections  shall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  conflicts  of  mind 
with  mind,  those  intellectual  struggles,  those  noble  exhibitions  of 
the  powers  of  logic,  argument,  and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  nation,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended 
for  what  he  deemed  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one  common 
object,  the  interest  and  the  most  happiness  of  our  beloved  country. 
To  these  thrilling  and  delightful  scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and 
my  pride  to  look  back  in  my  retirement  with  unmeasured  satisfaction. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  the  motion  which  it 
was  my  obect  to  submit  when  I  rose  to  address  you.  I  present  the 
credentials  of  my  friend  and  successor.  If  any  void  has  been  created 
by  my  withdrawal  from  the  senate,  it  will  be  amply  filled  by  him, 
whose  urbanity,  whose  gallant  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  whose 
steady  adherence  to  principle,  and  whose  rare  and  accomplished 
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hoiKir  abrouci.  and  ii|)lu)l(li 
at  a  {HTJod  of  inliiiitr  disi 
take  my  It'avt*  of  you  uiul 
meaning  at  tliis  tiiiM'  to  sn 
for  the  sad  condition  of 
senate  and  to  the  worKI  tc 
tinued  exertions  to  avert  ii 
attach  to  me. 

May  the  most  precious 
senate  and  each  member 
redound  to  the  benefit  of 
own  fame  and  renown, 
of  your  constituents,  may  ] 
fying  of  all  human  reward 
good  and  faithful  servant.' 

And  now,  Mr.  Presideni 
lasting,  and  a  friendly  fare 


Mr.  Crittenden  was  then  duly  q 

Mr.  Preston  rose  and  said  :  wha 

lative  history,  and  from  the  feelini 

little  disposition  to  attend  to  bus 

adjourn ;  which  motion  was  unani 


ON  HIS  RETIREMENT  TO  PRIVATE  LIFE^ 

AT  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY.  JUNE  9,  1842. 


[After  his  resignation  as  senator,  and  retirement  to  private  life,  at  Ashland,  nett 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  his  fellow-citizens  of  that  place  and  its  vicinity,  gave  a  festival 
in  honor  of  him,  on  the  ahove-named  day,  when  Mr.  Clay  addressed  them  in  the 
ibllowing  words,  in  which  he  takes  an  interesting  retrospect  of  his  long  career  as  a 
public  man,  and  enters  into  a  sketch  of  the  most  important  political  events  which 
nad  affected  the  condition  of  the  country,  concluding  with  an  exhortation  to  his  polit- 
ical friends  to  continue  their  efforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 

Judge  Robertson,  who  presided,  offered  the  following  sentiment,  which  he  prefaced 
with  appropriate  remarks 

HxicRT  ULAY  — farmtr  of  jSihhutd, patriot  and pkilanthropi$t'^the  American  ttatn» 

M,  and  unrw(dUd  orator  of  the  age  —  illustrious  abroad,  beloved 


at  home:  in  a  long 
career  of  eminent  public  service,^onen,  like  Jri$tide$^  he  breasted  the  raging  storm  of 
pass'on  and  delusion,  and  by  offering  himself  a  sacrifice,  saved  the  republic ;  and 
now,  like  Cincinnatus  and  prafAtfi^on,liaving  voluntarily  retired  to  the  tranquil  walks 
of  private  life,  the  erateful  hearts  of  his  countrymen  will  do  him  ample  justice ;  but 
come  what  may,  Kentucky  will  itand  by  him,  ana  still  continue  to  cherish  and  defend, 
as  her  own,  the  fame  of  a  son  who  has  emblazoned  her  escutcheon  with  immortal 
renown. 

After  the  evidences  of  feeling  which  this  sentiment  elicited  had  subsided,  Mr.  Clay 
lose  and  spoke  as  follows.] 


Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  : 

It  was  given  to  our  countryman,  Franklin,  to  bring  down  the 
lightning  from  heaven.  To  enable  me  to  be  heard  by  this  immense 
multitude,  I  should  have  to  invoke  to  my  aid,  and  to  throw  into 
my  voice,  its  loudest  thunders.  As  I  cannot  do  that,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  excused  for  such  a  use  of  my  lungs  as  is  practicable,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  my  health.  And  I  feel  that  it 
is  our  first  duty  to  express  our  obligations  to  a  kind  and  bountiful 
Providence,  for  the  copious  and  genial  showers  with  which  he  has 
just  blessed  our  land  —  a  refreshment  of  which  it  stood  much  in 
need.  For  one,  I  offer  to  him  my  humble  and  dutiful  thanks. 
The  inconvenience  to  us,  on  this  festive  occasion,  is  very  slight, 
while  the  sum  of  good  which  those  timely  rains  will  produce,  is 
veiy  great  and  encouraging. 

•  Fellow-citizens,  I  find  myself  now  in  a  situation  somewhat  like 
one  in  which  I  was  placed  a  few  years  ago,  when  travelling  through 
ihe  state  of  Indiana,  from  which  my  friend  (Mr.  Rariden)  near  me 
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should  be  very  hiippy  to  « 
your  nciglibors,  hut  I  an 
thirsty,  and  I  do  not  thin) 
speech,  and  1  wisli  you  w 
says  he,  Mr.  Clay,  1  conle 
have  no  wine  to  offer  you 

Now,  if  the  worthy  citi: 
that  a  glass  of  wine  was  a 
condition  to  the  delivery  c 
expect  one  from  me  at  this 
from  which  we  have  just  r 
but  cold  water  —  excellent 
of  our  lamented  friend  Mr 
us  on  celebrations  of  our  ^ 

I  protest  against  any  infc 
perance  cause.  On  the  a 
that  has  done  great  good,  a 
legal  coercion  is  not  cmj 
persuasion,  and  its  own  inti 

I  have  a  great  and  growi 
air  to  a  large  assemblage^.  '. 
to  me,  I  can  never  feel  tl 
grateful  sensations,  in  mak 
circumstances  as  those  whic 
I  am  so  presumptuous  as  tc 
solely  of  collecting  this  vast 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that. 
my  friend,  Mr.  Berryman,  tl 
been  just  served  up,  and  th( 
liberally  spread  before  us,  e: 
unprecedcntly  large  meeting 
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I  seize  the  opportunity  to  present  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  whole 

EK)ple  of  Kentucky,  fox  sJl  the  high  honors  and  distinguished 
vors  which  I  have  received,  during  a  long  residence  with  them, 
at  their  hands ;  for  the  libersd  patronage  which  I  received  from 
them  in  my  professional  pursuit;  for  the  eminent  places  in  which 
they  have  put  me,  or  enabled  me  to  reach ;  for  the  generous  and 
unbounded  confidence  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  me,  at  all 
times ;  for  the  gallant  and  unswerving  fidelity  and  attachment  with 
which  they  stood  by  me,  throughout  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes 
of  an  eventful  and  arduous  life ;  and  above  all,  for  the  scornful 
indignation  with  which  they  repelled  an  infamous  calumny  directed 
against  my  name  and  fame,  at  a  momentous  period  of  my  public 
career.  In  recalling  to  our  memory  but  the  circumstances  of  that 
period,  one  cannot  but  be  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  indefatiga- 
bility  with  which  the  calumny  was  propagated,  and  the  zealous  parti- 
san use  to  which  it  was  applied,  not  only  without  evidence,  but  in  the 
face  of  a  full  and  complete  refutation.  Under  whatever  deception, 
delusion,  or  ignorance,  it  was  received  elsewhere,  with  you,  my 
fidends  and  neighbors,  and  with  the  good  people  of  Kentucky,  it 
received  no  countenance ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  venom  and  the 
malevolence  of  its  circulation  was  the  vigor  and  magnanimity  with 
which  I  was  generally  supported.  Upheld  with  the  consciousness 
of  thje  injustice  of  the  charge,  I  should  have  borne  myself  with 
becoming  fortitude,  if  I  had  been  abandoned  by  you  as  I  was  by 
so  large  a  portion  of  my  countrymen.  But  to  have  been  sustained 
and  vindicated  as  I  was,  by  the  people  of  my  own  state,  by  you 
who  know  me  best,  and  whom  I  had  so  many  reasons  to  love  and 
esteem,  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  me,  in  my  onward  progress. 
Eternal  thanks  and  gratitude  are  due  from  me. 

I  thank  you,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  for  your  distinguished 
and  enthusiastic  reception  of  me  this  day ;  and  for  the  excellence 
and  abundance  of  the  barbecue  that  has  been  provided  for  our 
entertainment.  And  I  thank,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my 
fair  country-women,  for  honoring,  and  gracing,  and  adding  bril- 
lianqy  to  this  occasion,  by  their  numerous  attendance.  If  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  their  sex  will  not  allow  them  to  mix  in 
the  rougher  scenes  of  human  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  whenever, 
by  their  presence,  their  smiles  and  approbation  are  bestowed,  it  is 
no  ordinary  occurrence.  That  presence  is  always  an  absolute 
^arantee  of  order,  decorum,  and  respect.  I  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  their  value  and  their  virtue.  I 
have  ever  found  in  them  true  and  steadfast  friends,  generously 
sympathizing  in  distress,  and,  by  their  courageous  fortitude  in 
bearing  it  themselves,  encouraging  us  to  imitate  their  example. 
And  we  all  know  and  remember  how,  as  in  1840,  they  can  power- 
fully aid  a  great  and  good  cause,  without  any  departure  jrom  the 
propriety  or  dignity  of  their  sex. 


a, 


tion.  I  !sludi<»d  law  priiicipjill 
the  late  governor  Brooke,  tin 
also  under  llie  auspiees  of  the 
Wythe,  for  whom  I  had  aetec 
i.  license  to  practiee  the  profess 

j^  appeals  of  Virginia,  and  estal 

without  patrons,  without  the  fi 
opulent,  without  the  means  o 
the  midst  of  a  bar  uneommonl; 
I  remember  how  comfortable 
make  one  hundred  pounds,  \ 
what  delight  I  received  the  f 
were  more  than  realized.  I  ii 
and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1803  or  4,  when  I  was  a 
the  Olympian  springs,  withou 
I  was  brought  forward  as  a  c? 
assembly  of  this  state.  I  ser\ 
was  then  transferred  to  the  sen 
representatives  of  the  United 
subsequent  events  of  my  pol 
which  I  have  filled.  During  r 
implacable,  reckless  enemies, 
misrepresentation  and  unmerit( 
or  honored  by  more  devoted,  I 
have  no  reproaches,  none,  to  n 
distinguished  and  elevated  me 
expect.  T  forgive  my  enemies 
the  forgiveness  of  their  own  h< 
It  would  neither  be  fitting  n< 
on  all  the  acts  of  my  public  lii 
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memorable  report  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  to  them,  as  I 
understood  them,  I  have  constantly  adb-^red.  Upon  the  question 
coming  up  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  recharter  the  first 
bank  of  the  United  States,  thirty  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  recharter, 
upon  convictions  which  I  honestly  entertained.  The  experience 
of  the  war,  which  shortly  followed,  the  condition  into  which  the 
currency  of  the  country  was  thrown,  without  a  bank,  and,  I  may 
now  add,  later  and  more  disastrous  experience,  convinced  me  I  was 
wrong.  I  publicly  stated  to  my  constituents,  in  a  speech  in  Lex- 
ington, (that  which  I  made  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  not  having  been  reported,)  my  reasons  for  that 
change,  and  they  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  country.  I 
appeal  to  that  record,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and  here- 
Mter  by  their  validity. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitary  instance  of  change  of 
opinion,  as  impljring  any  personal  merit,  but  because  it  is  a  fact 
I  will,  however,  say  that  I  think  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of  any 
public  man,  to  make  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  or  any  change, 
but  upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and  palpable,  that  the  public  can 
clearly  see  and  approve  them.  If  we  could  look  through  a  window 
into  the  human  breast,  and  there  discover  the  causes  which  led  to 
changes  of  opinion,  they  might  be  made  without  hazard.  But  as 
it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  human  heart,  and  distinguish 
between  the  sinister  and  honest  motives  which  prompt  it,  any 
public  man  that  changes  his  opinion,  once  deliberately  formed  and 
promulgated,  under  other  circumstances  than  those  which  I  have 
stated,  draws  around  him  distrust,  impairs  the  public  confidence, 
and  lessens  his  capacity  to  serve  his  country. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  now  to  say,  that  I  am,  and  have  been 
long  satisfied,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  politic  in 
me,  to  have  declined  accepting  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  in 
1825.  Not  that  my  motives  were  not  as  pure  and  as  patriotic  as 
ever  carried  any  man  into  public  office.  Not  that  the  calumny 
which  was  applied  to  the  fact  was  not  as  gross  and  as  unfounded 
as  any  that  was  ever  propagated.  [Here  some  body  cried  out  that 
Mr.  Carter  Beverly,  who  had  been  made  the  organ  of  announcing 
it,  had  recently  borne  testimony  to  its  being  unfounded.  Mr.  Clay 
said  it  was  true  that  he  had  voluntarily  borne  such  testimony, 
But,  with  great  earnestness  and  emphasis,  Mr.  Clay  said,  I  want 
no  testimony — here,  here,  here,  here,  repeatedly  touching  his 
heart,  amidst  tremendous  cheers,  here  is  the  best  of  all  witnesses 
of  my  innocence.]  Not  that  valued  friends,  and  highly  esteemed 
opponents  did  not  unite  in  urging  my  acceptance  of  the  office. 
Not  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  will  not,  I  sincerely 
believe,  advantageously  compare  with  any  of  his  predecessors,  in 
economy,  purity,  prudence,  and  wisdom.  Not  that  Mr.  Adams 
was   himself  wanting  in   any  of  those   high  qualifications  and 


whole  duty,  or  brought  to 
knowlcdj^o,   than  he  did.     ] 
man,  in  my  life,  with   more  < 
I  did  with  that  most  able  aiu 
of  the  United  Stat(»s.     And 
prevailed  in  any  eabinet  than 
But  my  error  in  accepting 
rating  the  power  of  detracti 
abiding  with  too  sure  a  confi 
uprightness  of  my  own  mc 
remarkable  and  laughable  e: 
relate.     I  was  travelling,  in  '. 
sylvania  county,  in   Virginia 
company  with  some  young 
tavern,  kept  by  an  aged  gentl 

Ithe  disorder  and  confusion  w 
to  have  a  wife.     After  a  hurri< 
j  sat  down  by  me,  and  without 

j  that  I  was  from  Kentueky,  re 

state,  and  that  he  was  very  soi 
being  for    Adams   and  two 
i  all  for  Jackson.     Why  ?  I  ask 

ij  low  Clay,  and  Adams,  had  eh 

\  Have  you  ever  seen  any  cvid 

I  No,  he  replied,  none,  and  he  w 

looking  him  directly  and  steo 
iy  were  to  come  here  and  assure 

■ft  a  vile  calumny,  and  not  a  wr 

4  him  ?      No,  replied  the  old  ge 

J  I  said  to  him,  in  conclusior 

-  me  to  bed,  and  bade  him  goo 
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eary  to  shove  me  aside.  I  defy  my  enemies  to  point  out  any  act  at 
instance  of  my  life,  in  which  I  have  sought  the  attainment  of  office 
by  dishonorable  or  unworthy  means.  Did  I  display  inordinate  am- 
bition when,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  I  declined  a 
foreign  mission  of  the  first  grade,  and  an  executive  department^ 
both  of  which  he  successively  kindly  tendered  to  me?  when, 
under  that  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Monroe,  I  was  first  importuned, 
(as  no  one  knows  better  than  that  sterling  old  patriot,  Jonathan 
Roberts,  now  threatened,  as  the  papers  tell  us,  with  expulsion  from 
an  office  which  was  never  filled  with  more  honesty  and  upright- 
ness, because  he  declines  to  be  a  servile  instrument,)  to  accept  a 
secretaryship,  and  Was  cJ'terwaids  offered  a  carte  blanche  of  all  the 
foreign  missions  ?  At  the  epoch  of  the  election  of  1825,  I  believe 
.  no  one  doubted  at  Washington  that,  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to 
vote  for  general  Jackson,  he  would  have  invited  me  to  take  charge 
of  a  department.  And  such  undoubtedly  Mr.  Crawford  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  elected.  When  the  Harrisburg  con- 
vention assembled,  the  general  expectation  was  that  the  nomination 
would  be  given  to  me.  It  was  given  to  the  lamented  Harrison. 
Did  I  exhibit  extraordinary  ambition  when,  cheerfully  acquiescing, 
I  threw  myself  into  the  canvass  and  made  every  exertion  in  my 
power  to  insure  it  success?  Was.it  evidence  of  unchastened 
ambition  in  me  to  resign,  as  I  recently  did,  my  seat  in  the  senate 
—  to  resign  the  dictatorship,  with  which  my  enemies  had  so  kindly 
invested  me,  and  come  home  to  the  quiet  walks  of  private  life  ? 

But  I  am  ambitious  because  some  of  my  countrymen  have  seen 
fit  to  associate  my  name  with  the  succession  for  the  presidential 
office.  Do  those  who  prefer  the  charge  know  what  I  have  done, 
or  not  done,  in  connection  with  that  object  ?  Have  they  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  at  all  into  any  agency  of  mine  in 
respect  to  it  ?  I  believe  not.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  approach 
with  all  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  it,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  the  exalted  station ;  but  on  which  I  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  speak  to  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  without  reserve, 
and  with  the  utmost  candor. 

I  have  prompted  none  of  those  movements  among  the  people, 
of  which  we  have  seen  accounts.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
are  altogether  spontaneous,  and  not  only  without  concert  with  me, 
but  most  generadly  without  any  sort  of  previous  knowledge  on  my 
part  That  I  am  thankful  and  grateful,  profoundly  grateful,  for  these 
manifestations  of  confidence  and  attachment,  I  will  not  conceal  or 
deny.  But  I  have  been,  and  mean  to  remain  a  passive,  if  not  an 
indifferent  spectator.  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  seen 
enough  of  high  official  stations,  to  enable  me  justly  to  appreciate 
their  value,  their  cares,  their  responsibilities,  their  ceaseless  duties. 
That  estimate  of  their  worth,  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  would 
restrain  me  from  seeking  to  fill  any  one,  the  highest  of  them,  in  a 


ji|§iiis,  WHICH,  1  imriK,  is  no 
decision  of  which  I  reserve 
until  the  period  arrives  when 
has  not,  as  I  think,  yet  arrive< 
of  the  whole  ground  should 
properly  considered,  and  on 
mteilectual,  duly  examined  f 
oonrse  of  conduct  for  myself, 
it  u  no  part  of  my  purpose 
whatever  upon  those  popnlai 
or  may  be  contemplated,  in  r 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

If  to  have  served  my  coun 
fervent  zeal  and  unshaken  £ 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
department ;  if  to  have  labon 
nuBsment  and  distress  which  i 
thev  came,  to  have  exerted  n 
ana  at  this,  to  devise  healing 
duce  economy  and  reform  i 
enormous  executive  power,  a 
for  the  wants  of  the  governm 
tariff  which  would  give  it  re\ 
earnestly  sought  to  establish 
4>arty  in  power  faithful  to  its  [ 
of  power;  if  these  services, 
accusation  of  ambition,  I  mu 

I  have  wished  the  good  o 
most  malignant  of  my  enemi 
gain  it  by  any  low  or  grovel 
sacrifices,  by  the  violation  ol 
by  a  breach  ftf  anv  of  thft  Hm 
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sary  for  me  to  touch  with  freedom  and  independence  upon  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  upon  the  conduct,  spirit,  and  prin- 
ciples of  parties.  In  doing  this,  I  assure  my  democratic  brethreu 
and  fellow  citizens,  of  whom  I  am  told  there  are  many  here 
present,  (and  I  tender  them  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  done 
me  by  their  attendance  here  this  day,  with  aa  much  sincerity  and 
gratitude  as  if  they  agreed  with  me  in  political  sentiment,)  that 
nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  say  one  single  word 
that  ought  to  wound  their  feelings  or  give  offence  to  them.  But 
surely,  if  there  ever  was  a  period  in  the  progress  of  any  people, 
when  all  were  called  upon,  w^ith  calmness  and  candor,  to  consider 
thoroughly  the  present  posture  of  public  and  private  affairs,  and 
deliberately  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  remedies  of  this  unpro- 
pitious  state  of  things,  we  have  arrived  at  that  period  in  the  United 
States.  And  if  ever  a  people  stood  bound  by  the  highest  duties  to 
themselves  and  to  their  posterity,  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their 
country,  cherished  prejudices  and  party  predilections  and  antipa- 
thies, we  are  now  called  upon  to  make  that  sacrifice  if  necessary. 

What  is  our  actual  condition  ?  It  is  one  of  unexampled  distress 
and  embarrassment,  as  universal  as  it  is  intense,  pervading  the 
whole  community  and  sparing  none;  property  of  all  kinds,  and 
every  where,  fallen  and  falling  in  value ;  agricultural  produce  of 
every  description  at  the  most  reduced  prices ;  money  unsound  and 
at  the  same  time  scarce,  and  becoming  more  scarce  by  preparations, 
of  doubtful  and  uncertain  issue,  to  increase  its  sotmdness;  all 
the  departments  of  business  inactive  and  stagnant ;  exchanges 
extravagantly  high,  and  constantly  fluctuating;  credit,  public  and 
private,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  confidence  lost;  and  a  feeling  of 
general  discouragement  and  depression.  And  what  darkens  the 
gloom  which  hangs  over  the  country,  no  one  can  discern  any 
termination  of  this  sad  state  of  things,  nor  see  in  the  future  any 
j[limpses  of  light  or  hope. 
W  Is  not  this  a  faithful,  although  appalling  picture  of  the  United 
Slates  in  1842?  I  appeal  to  all  present,  whigs  and  democrats, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  say  if  it  be  at  all  too  high  colored. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  our  real  condition  only  the  short  time 
of  ten  years  ago.  I  had  occasion,  in  February,  1832,  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  when  I  was  defending  the  American  system 
against  the  late  colonel  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  to  describe  it ; 
and  I  refer  to  this  description  as  evidence  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  That  it  conformed  to  the 
truth  of  the  case,  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  those  now  present 
On  that  occasion,  among  other  things,  I  said : 

*  I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  existing  stale  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country.  On  a  general 
survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country 
improved,  our  people  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  public  countenance 
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lltjrs,  w^  li;i.v<>  tin*  a£:rtJ(*,iliJT*  r  onk*rnpL;ilJOTi  of  a  people  out  of  debl^  l&nd  Tiaing  *li>Tly 
|in  v;ilup,  hut  111  ;i  M^cuin  iim!  ^ilutnry  decree;  n  T«ady^  tliou^b  extravagant  m^rk^t  :br 
ill  Uit"  i^urtilii!^  ]>nn!ui  ln>ni  !>!  nur  inciui»iryi  innunMjraJjle  flocks  and  befili  browiinf 
JaitiS  -inil'i'lirm  i>ri  (mii  ihoiiBmitl  hilJa  and  pkina^  co**ered  with  rich  mnd  venlant 
l^njsM  !+ ;  <nji  i'jisr&  tv^jnunlMil,  ,nid  whole  villnge*  ipringing  up*  elk  it  were^  by  enchint- 
Inti'iit  .  aiir  ^v^iiiuts  ,in4  mir  inipnrts  inrreasctd  and  increasing;  out  lonna^p^  foreicn 
Iftml  MXistwi-it*.  s^vclliit^  ^ni\  fully  occupied;  iL^  rivers  of  our  tnterier  nni muled  by 
Ilht*  pi*rjii^lu-il  ihuud**r  iirid  li^la'ning  of  countless  »lpamboats ;  Ike  cyrr^ncjr  «oiiaa 
land  nlniniliifit;  ibn  puhlic  deUt  i^d'  two  warn  nearly  red^med  ;  aijd^^  to  crown  all^  ibt 

EulAii'  {Tt^A'Hiiry  overflow iiii:,  t'lnbnrriiaiin^  conjjrrras,  not  to  hud  aubjectii  cf  titxaticn^ 
til  t«k  sekn't  Ihp  Dh]t?rtii  which  shtill  be  iiber^l£tl  from  the  iiopo»l.  If  ibe  term  o/ 
iRfit'jj  ve^rsi  \t>Tf  to  he-.  sclerrM  of  the  greatest  proi|i*rily  which  thb  people  h^^ve 
leiijoyt-tlsrnre  Ihe  f?sMl>lishtri*^iu  ot  their  preseat  constiluiion,  it  would  he  exactly  thai 
Ipcriuil  of  sevvn  yf.ir#  which  immediately  foUowe^l  the  pMsage  oi  the  turiJF  of  ISlV 

Anil  Uku  jirriod  eiiibniued  I  he  whole  term  of  the  admtnisinition 

lof  Mr.  JuLii  C|uiut y  Afl;iins  which  lias  btn-ti  so  iinju^^Uy  abu^dl 

Tin?  contrail  in  tht'  slate  of  the  couutry  at  the  two  periods  of 
|1S;.:-J  and  IS  12,  1^  most  remarkahU^  and  sianliiig.  What  ba^ 
irt  ('i|>il;iti'(l  ns  troni  that  i;real  iieiglit  of  enviable  praeperily  down 
llci  ihe  IdWLvsl  tIo[>th^  nf  pecuniary  embarrasir^uit'iil  ?  What  has 
t-ra:ii(sned  llii' AVunthTlid  chaDge  ?  No  (brtii^ti  foe  has  invaded 
ukI  <  lust  lilt  led  ibe  euujilry.  We  have  had  neither  famine  nor 
:*urib(pi:ikes.  That  there  ^^Kisl^  a  cause  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
iipi  t  tliiiik  it  ninally  elear  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
nist  be  a  i?eiu*ml  oik'  ;  i\)r  nothing  but  a  general  canse  could  have 
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produced  the  over-trading  ?  What  was  the  causp  of  speculation  ? 
How  were  the  people  tempted  to  abandon  the  industrious  and 
secure  pursuits  of  life,  and  embark  in  doubtful  and  perilous,  hut 
seducing  enterprises  ?     That  is  the  important  question. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  I  take  upon  myself  to  show  that  the  people 
have  been  far  less  to  blame  than  the  general  government,  and  that 
whatever  of  error  they  committed,  was  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  unwise  policy  of  their  rulers.  To  the  action 
of  government  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  the  disorders,  embarrass- 
ment, and  distress,  which  all  have  now  so  much  reason  to  deplore. 
And,  to  be  yet  more  specific,  I  think  they  are  to  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

Three  facts  or  events,  all  happening  about  the  same  time,  if 
their  immediate  effects  are  duly  considered,  will  afford  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  pecuniary  evils  which  now  unhap- 
pily afflict  this  country. 

The  first  was  the  veto  of  the  recharter  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  was  the  removal  of  the  deposits  o* 
the  United  States  from  that  bank  to  local  banks.  And  the  third 
was  the  refusal  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  an  arbi- 
trary stretch  of  power,  to  sanction  the  passage  of  the  land  bill. 
These  events  all  occurred,  in  quick  succession,  in  1S32-3,  and 
each  of  them  deserves  particular  consideration. 

First.  When  the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  fully  recovered 
from  the  errors  of  its  early  administration,  and  at  the  period  when 
it  was  proposed  to  recharter  it,  it  furnished  the  best  currency  that 
ever  existed,  possessing  not  merely  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  whole  commercial  world.  No 
institution  was  ever  more  popular,  and  the  utility  of  a  hank  of 
the  United  States  was  acknowledged  by  president  Jackson  in  his 
veto  message,  in  which  he  expressly  stated,  that  he  could  have 
suggested  to  congress  the  plan  of  an  unexceptionable  charter,  if 
application  had  been  made  to  him.  And  I  state  as  a  fact,  what 
many,  I  am  sure,  will  here  remember  and  sustain,  that  in  the 
canvass  then  going  on  for  the  presidency,  many  of  his  friends  in 
this  state  gave  assurances  that,  in  the  event  of  his  reelection,  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  would  be  established. 

It  was  held  out  to  the  people  that  a  better  currency  should  be 
supplied,  and  a  more  safe  and  faithful  execution  of  the  fiscal 
duties  towards  the  government  would  be  performed  by  the  local 
banks  than  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  overthrow  of  that  institu- 
tion ?  The  establishment  of  innumerable  local  banks,  whirh 
sprung  up  every  where,  with  a  rapidity  to  which  we  cannot  look 
back  without  amazement  A  respectable  doiiument  which  1  now 
hold  in  my  hand,  I  believe  correctly  states,  that  *in  ]830  the  aggre- 
gate banking  capital  of  the  union  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
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lillitm,  uiie  luiiulretJ  imd  ninety  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty 

light  iiullarrt.     Wttliiti  twu  yi^-dn^  after  tlie  remo%^al  of  the  deposits, 

lie  bunking  nipitul   fias  ^swollen  to  three   hundrt^d  ajid  thirty-one 

liilliniv^  uvo  ljunrli<al  and  iifiy  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ihiny- 

.^VL-n  dolhirs,  and   in   1S^7   it    reached   fuut   hundred  and  forty 

liliiun,  one  Ijundft^d  arid  nisiety-live  thousand,  saeven  hundjod  and 

11  dulliLrs.     Whilst  ilw  United  Statei  bank  was  in  existence,  the 

In-.d  bdiikj«j  ikU  u^pirint^  to  tlie  regulation  of  the  currency,  ivere  char- 

.Tcd    wiih    .small    c;4>ilal:^,    as   occasion   and   bu^iine^si    required. 

Llk^r  183^i  tiicy  wvn;  chart t»red  wilbout  necesstity,  and  multiphed 

ley'JiJd   e\ain|jlL*.     In   December,   1837,  there  were   no   Jess  than 

Icvcn  imndrcd  and  nine  slate  banks.     Nearly  four  hundred  bank»* 

Iprung  up  upun   iht'  ruins  of  tlie   United  States  bank,  and  two 

T u n d r ed   and   ti It}'  i n i 1 1  i o n  d o J i ars  of  ra)iital   was  j ncorporated ,  to 

lu[)j>ly    the    nse^   fDnnerly   diaeharged  by   the   thirty-live    million 

jllur^;  <  i\]ni;il  o\  iht^  bunk  of  the  United  States.     The  impulse  given 

t'xtruvui,'tin('i.*  und  spmilaijon  by  this  enormoui^  increase  of  bank- 

Ui£T  capital,  waji  tpiickened  by  ihe  circulars  of  the  treasury  depart- 

|nt  rit  k>  these  [jct  stale  banks  that  were  made  the  custodiers  of  the 

.Liiiutial  rcvvnut%' 

A  vast  pro|)<irii!^n  uf  ihcsc  new  banks,  inore,  I  believe,  than  four 

il'ihs,  wvvG  cbuik'n  d  by  Iri^^islatures  in  which  the  democratic  party 

liad  Sh(?   nn«]ispntr<l   U;^rendaney.     !  well  remember  that,   in   this 

ale,  the  pressc^^  ot  th[i1  jKnly  made  a  grave  charge  against  me,  of 
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levert  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  means  which  were  emfdojed 
to  break  down  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  inflict  upon 
the  country  all  the  sad  consequences  which  ensued.  I  shall  not 
stop  to  expose  the  motives  of  the  assault  upon  that  institution,  and 
to  show  that  it  was  because  if  refused  to  make  itself  biwcly  and 
servilely  instrumental  to  the  promotion  of  political  views  and  objects 

The  bank  was  denounced  as  a  monster,  aiming,  as  was  declared, 
to  rob  the  people  of  their  liberties,  and  to  subvert  the  government 
of  the  country.  The  bank  to  subvert  the  government!  Why, 
how  could  the  bank  continue  to  exist,  after  the  overthrow  of  that 
government  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  in  virtue 
of  whose  authority  it  could  alone  successfully  operate  ?  Convul- 
sions, revolutions,  civil  wars,  are  not  the  social  conditions  most 
favorable  to  bank  prosperity ;  but  they  flourish  most  'when  order, 
law,  regularity,  punctuality,  and  successful  business  prevail. 

Rob  the  people  of  their  liberties!  And  pray  what  would  it  do 
with  them  after  the  robbery  was  perpetrated  ?  It.  could  not  put 
them  in  its  vaults,  or  make  interest  or  profit  upon  them — the  leading, 
if  not  sole  object  of  a  bank.  And  how  could  it  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  without,  at  the  same  time,  destroying  the  liberties  of 
all  persons  interested  or  concerned  in  the  bank  ?  What  is  a  bank  ? 
It  is  a  corporation,  the  aggregate  of  whose  capital  is  contributed 
by  individual  shareholders,  and  employed  in  pecuniary  operations, 
under  the  management  of  official  agents,  called  president,  directors, 
cashier,  tellers,  and  clerks.  Now  all  these  persons  are  usually 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  just  as  much  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liberties  of  the  country  as  any  other  citizens.  What 
earthly  motive  could  prompt  them  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the 
liberty  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  with  it  their  own. 

The  fate  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  clearly  demonstrated 
where  the  real  danger  to  the  public  liberty  exists.  It  was  not  in 
the  bank.  Its  popularity  had  been  great,  and  the  conviction  of  its 
utility  strong  and  general,  up  to  the  period  of  the  bank  veto.  Un- 
bounded as  was  the  influence  of  president  Jackson,  and  undisguised 
as  his  hostility  was  to  the  bank,  he  could  not  prevent  the  passage 
through  congress  of  a  bill  to  recharter  it  In  such  favor  and  esteem 
was  it  held,  that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  his 
friends  had  uncontrolled  sway,  almost  unanimously  recommended 
the  recharter.  But  his  veto  came:  he  blew  his  whistle  for  its 
destruction ;  it  was  necessary  to  sustain  his  party,  which  could  only 
be  done  by  sustaining  him,  and  instantly,  and  every  where,  dowa 
with  the  bank  and  huzxah  for  the  Teta.  became  the  wmteh  words 
and  the  rallying  cry  of  his  partisans.  That  same  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  now,  with  equal  unanimity,  approved  the  destruction 
of  an  institution  which  they  had  believed  to  be  so  indispensable  to 
the  public  prosperity,  and  deluded  people  felt  as  if  they  had  fortOf 
nately  escaped  a  great  national  calamity! 


s  i*  E  i:  0  ji  E  s   or   h  e  n  r  v    clay. 


The  veto   notwiUiHtmitiiiig,  ihe  house  of  represemaUves^  by  a 

Tg^n  niajnrity,  rusijlvt'd  ilmi  I  he  public  deposits  were  safe  in  the 
iiidy  of  lilt*  bank  ol  \l\c  Uiiilecl  Stales,  where  ihey  were  placed, 
inltT  ihe  jsajH.nii>n  ami  by  ihe  command  of  the  law;  and  il  waa 
i'li  kiMm^i  at  Wut,hinf,'ttjn,  that  tliia  resolution  was  passed  in 
iliriputioji,  liiid  Ui  |irevenl  \\w  po&sibility  of  their  removal.  In 
V  i\\rr  and  In  vouUnupl  o(  ihis  decision  of  the  representatives  of 
('  pr<"[>li%  aiiil  in  vjnjaiiun  of  a  positive  law,  the  removal  waa 
ilr rrt\  by  the  |>rrsid(»iiT  n  few  muniijzi  afler^  the  secretary  of  the 
\ry  Uiiwnis^  l^'i^n  previtiu^ly  liimseU  removed,  lo  accomplish 
e  tjljjeet.  And  this  brini^^^  me  to  consider  the  etlect  produced 
jun  the  husines;^  and  inlrresta  of  the  country,  by  the 
Setund  event  to  whirh  I  alluded.  Il  is  well  known  to  be  the 
Isai^e  of  bank,^,  to  art  ii[>oa  the  standing  average  amount  of  iheir 
rpoHits,  as  u|k>a  a  prrtnanent  fiiiKl  The  bank  of  the  United 
iak's  h:id  !sn  n*^njlarL*tl  its  transactions  upon  the  dejjosils  of  the 
l^niied  Wlatee^,  and  fiad  trraijied  aceommodaUons  and  extended 
(*i lilies,  as  far  as  could  be  wd'ely  doue  on  that  basis*  The  deposits 
iTe  rcnuJVtHl  and  dis]>erstHi  among  various  local  hankie,  which 
rrc  nr^'<'d  l>y  an  aui bur iiy  not  likely  to  be  dii*regardcd*  especially 
hrjj  srcttjidinir,  as  if  did-  iJir-jr  own  jx^njniary  interests,  to  discount 
id  !u coiMniudali'  IrL-r-ly  on  them.  They  did  sh>,  and  ihus  these 
'pn^its  piTJtirinrd  a  double  otiice,  by  being  the  basis  of  bauk 
riljli*^s,  tirsl  in   i(a*  bunds  nf  the   bank  of  the  Untied    States^  and 
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thai  would  follow  —  the  multiplication  of  banks,  a  superabundant 
currency,  rash  and  inordinate  speculation,  and  a  probable  ultimate 
suspension  of  specie  payments.  And  the  public  domain  was  too 
brilliant  and  tempting  a  prize,  not  to  be  among  the  first  objects 
that  would  attract  speculation.  In  March,  1833,  a  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  congress,  to  distribute  among  the  states  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  the  public  lands.  It  was  a  measure  of  strict  justice  to  the 
states,  and  one  of  sound  policy,  as  it  respects  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  view  which  I  now  propose  to  take  of  it, 
applies  altogether  to  the  influence  which  it  would  have  exerted 
upon  circulation  and  speculation.  It  was  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  president  to  have  returned  the  bill  to  congress  with  his 
objections,  if  he  were  opposed  to  it,  or  with  his  sanction,  if  he 
approved  it;  but  the  bill  fell  by  his  arbitrarily  withholding  it  from 
congress. 

Let  us  here  pause  and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  oper- 
ation of  that  most  timely  and  salutary  measure,  if  it  had  not  been 
arrested.  The  bill  passed  in  1S33,  and  in  a  short  time  after,  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  were  made  to  an  unprecedented  extent; 
in  so  much,  that  in  one  year  thoy  amounted  to  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  in  a  few  years,  lo  an  aggregate  of  about 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  manifest,  that  if  this  fund,  so 
rapidly  accumulating,  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  local  banks, 
in  conformity  with  the  treasury  circular,  and  with  their  interests,  it 
would  be  made  the  basis  of  new  loans,  new  accommodations, 
fresh  bank  facilities.  It  was  manifest  that  the  same  identical  sum 
of  money  might,  as  it  in  fact  did,  purchase  many  tracts  of  land,  by 
making  the  circuit  from  the  land  oHict^s  to  the  banks,  and  from  the 
banks  to  the  land  offices,  besides  stimulating  speculation  in  other 
forms. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  measure  of  distribution,  that  great 
fund  would  have  been  semi-annually  returned  to  the  states,  and 
would  have  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective 
legislatures,  to  various  domestic  and  useful  purposes.  It  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  land,  like  the  rains  of  heaven,  in  gentle,  genial, 
and  general  showers,  passing  through  a  thousand  rills,  and  fertilizing 
and  beautifying  the  country.  Instead  of  being  employed  in  })ur- 
poses  of  speculation,  it  would  have  been  applied  to  the  common 
benefit  to  the  whole  people.  Finally,  when  the  fund  had  accumu- 
lated and  was  accumulating  in  an  alarming  degree,  it  was  distribu- 
ted among  the  states  by  the  deposit  act,  but  so  suddenly  distributed, 
in  such  large  masses,  and  in  a  manner  so  totally  in  violation  of  all 
the  laws  and  rules  of  finance,  that  the  crisis  of  suspension  in  1837 
was  greatly  accelerated.  This  would  have  been  postponed,  if  not 
altogether  avoided,  if  the  land  bill  of  1833  had  been  approved  and 
executed. 

To  these  three  causes,  fellow-citizens,  the  veto  of  the  bank  of 
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I'njtrtl  Kluhs.  Willi  the  roni*equeni  creation  of  innumerable 
W'.\\  Ua\\U:^^  \\u*  rrnsovjij  ui  lUe  dopuf^its  of  llie  United  Stales  fmm 
mv  hunk  nf  ihi*  I'liitud  Slah^:;,  und  ilieir  f^nb^^eqwrnl  free  n^e,  and 
Ic  iHiluri^  of  i1k*  lutui  hill  ul  IS^i,  1  verily  believe,  all,  or  nearly 
Ih  of  llu"  jRTnnitiry  tniltsirrassmenls  of  ihe  country  are  plainly 
prn>utiihlc,  11  tin*  ijaiik  hiui  bt^eji  rechartered,  the  public  deposits 
lill'^'t'd  \u  rririJLJii  ujidi^^turl^ed  where  ihe  law  required  ihem  \o  be 
\iiuU\  uiid  \\\v  liud  hill  had  i^oue  into  operaiion,  it  \»  my  firm  con- 
lirUuii  ihsii  we  h hull  Id  liiue  hLid  no  more  individual  distress  and 
Inn  lliaii  i^^  ciinnnot^,  in  ordinar)' and  regular  titnes,  to  a  trading 
|ud  <*oniniereitd  eorninunily- 

And  lit  I  jnsl  now  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  experiments  of  our 
iilcrs.     'i'hry  bi'ii^iui  with  incotitejilabJy  the  hesi  currency  in  the 

orld,  !m<]  pronu^^ed  n  bftt/T.  That  better  currency  was  U>  be 
jijijilH  d  by  \\\v  Intal  fiank^i  ixml  in  the  first  stages  of  the  exj>eri- 
jjrnl,  alltT  llir  n-nioval  itf  \\\v  deposits,  they  were  highly  commended 
rofii  fii^h  iiuthoriJy.  i'nr  iheir  beneficial  and  extensive  ojwratioas^  in 
|xehari*(i.%  iliL'  tinnnriui  ru^ililies  which  they  atlbrded  to  the  govern- 

leiit^  and  so  hirih.  Hot  the  day  of  trouble  and  ditHeidty,  which 
lad  hvK^w  prrrlitii  ch  fur  I  he  want  of  a  United  States  bank,  came, 
rhey  eonld  nnl  stand  tin*  shock,  but  gave  way,  and  the  suspension 
If  l!^:]?  loiik   plan  .     TliVn   \\'\\vl\  wan  the  course  of  thoij^e   ^ame 

iliTs  ?  'J'hi  y  hiid  dt  nnints  rtl  and  put  down  the  hunk  tjf  ihe  United 
Mates*     It  was  a  nmnsirr.     'i'hey  had  exiolled  and  lnvii>hed  praiisce 

n  t!i<'  local  lianks.     Nuw.  they  turned  round  a^aiiist    ihe  objects 
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BO !  exclaimed  many  voices.]  If  all  banks  were  put  down,  and 
all  bank  paper  were  annihilated,  we  should  have  just  one  half  the 
money  that  we  now  have.  I  am  quite  sure*  that  one  of  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  our  present  difficulties,  is  a  defect  in  quantity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  circulating  medium.  And  it  would  be 
impossible,  if  we  were  reduced  to  such  a  regimen  as  is  proposed 
by  llie  hard  money  theorists,  to  avoid  stop  laws,  relief  laws,  repu- 
diation, bankruptcies,  and  {>erhaps  civil  commotion. 

I  have  traced  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  country,  L  hope  with  candoy  and  fairness,  and 
without  giving  offence  to  any  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  may 
have  differed  in  political  opinion  from  me.  It  would  have  been 
far  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings  to  -have  dwelt,  as  I  did  in  1832, 
during  the  third  year  of  the  first  term  of  president  Jackson*s  admin- 
istration, upon  bright  and  cheering  prospects  of  general  prosperity. 
I  thought  it  useful  to  contrast  that  period  with  the  present  one,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  brought  upon  us  such  a  sad 
and  dismal  reverse.  A  much  more  important  object  remains  to 
me  to  attempt,  and  that  is  to  point  out  remedies  for  existing  evils 
and  disorders. 

And  the  first  I  would  suggest,  requires  the  cooperation  of  the 
government  and  the  people ;  it  is  economy  and  frugality,  strict  and 
persevering  economy,  both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  Govern- 
ment should  incur  or  continue  no  expense  that  can  be  justly  and 
honorably  avoided,  and  individuals  should  do  the  same.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  impaired  by  causes  operating 
throughout  several  years,  and  it  will  not  be  restored  in  a  day  or  a 
year,  perhaps  not  in  a  period  less  than  it  has  taken  to  destroy  it 
But  we  must  not  only  be  economical,  we  must  be  industrious, 
indefatigably  industrious.  An  immense  amount  of  capital  has 
been  wasted  and  squandered  in  visionary  or  unprofitable  enter- 
prises, public  and  private.  It  can  only  be  reproduced  by  labor 
and  saving. 

The  second  remedy  which  I  would  surest,  and  that  without 
which  all  others  must  prove  abortive  or  ineffectual,  is  a  sound  cur- 
rency, of  uniform  value  throughout  the  union,  and  redeemable  in 
specie  upon  the  demand  of  the  holder.  T  know  of  but  one  mode 
in  which  that  object  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  practical  experience.  If  any  other  can  be  devised 
*han  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  should  be  safe  and  certain, 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  government,  and  especially  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  department,  I  shoold  for  one  gladly 
see  it  embraced.  I  am  not  exdosively  wedded  to  a  bank  of  ttie 
United  States,  nor  do  I  desire  to  see  one  estaUished  against  the 
will  and  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  But  all  my  observa- 
tion and  reflection  have  served  to  strengthen  and  confirm  my 
conviction,  that  such  an  institution,  emanating  from  the  authority 
VOL.  II.  74 
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Ir  fill*  ;^(nuT4il  ijnvi*rmui*i»r,  prci|K*rly  restricted  and  gaardcd,  with 
liirli  iiii]rrov('iu(*iits  tiri  t'X[i(Tienf^e  lias  pointed  out,  can  aloae  supply 

Arrnrdirj^lVt  ui  ilu^  vxttw  session,  a  bill  pa^^sed  both  hou^s  of 
joriLTi^ss,  wliifli,  ill  iijy  i>piniou,  contained  an  excellent  cliarter, 
|\  iili  uiu-  at  wvit  ^Iv^ln  rli4V'f  ts,  \x4iich  ii  was  intended  lo  cure  by  a 
lii^mlrnn  nhil  Liillj  it  tiiL*  vtio  Imd  not  been  exerebed.  That  charter 
l-niiliiiut'd  \\\o  iieM>  and  1  ihiiik  admirable  features;  one  was  to 
((^p^iraiu  iht*  upcrUion  oi'  ii^suing  a  circulation  from  thai  of  bank* 
Vin%  ^HJiilldinL,^  the.'^i^  fiu'Lilues  to  ditlerent  boards;  and  the  other 
i';i^  to  liMiit  tin*  iii\idi  lids  uf  the  bank,  bringing  the  excess  beyond 
llic  prcsiTilji'd  aiHoiinl,  inio  the  public  treasury*  In  the  preparalion 
M  \\iv  chartrr,  every  .^rurilice  was  made  that  could  be  made  to 
Iriniiiinodate  il^  es[icciMHy  in  regard  to  the  prcssident.  But  instead 
It  iiit^elinLj  as  in  a  Timlnal  spirit  of  conciliaiion,  he  fired,  as  was 
Jpily  sEiid  hy  a  ^'irl,^tliiL  L*diior,  upon  the  flag  of  truce  »enl  from 

tVini^rrss  njixiuus  to  fulfil  the  expecuuions  of  ihe  people, 
tjiMihtT  bsink  ImII  \\'as  pre[mred^  in  eunforiuity  wirh  the  plan  of  a 
Kirik  sUi»telir<l  Uy  thr*  aclinic  preeiidcnl  in  his  veto  fiies^sage,  nftera 
■jrcvloiis  cujisNli;ino/i  !)*nv\cen  him  and  ifiomc  di,«*linguished  mem- 
In'.- tff  rnij^o'His,  uim!  iwn  h'udin;^  mernberi*  of  his  eabinel.  The 
lill  wuH  ^li;i[)r(.l  iLj  prrrisc  ruitfomiily  to  hi^  vicwT*T  as  common iealed 
|>V  ihn>c  Oit'ijiln-r^  1)1   f[M^  t  uliinct,  and  a.s  conumniiealed  !n  oihers 

*d  :  and 


d  \v:is  siilitniiU  (I  lo  his 


[•ciion  aiicr  it  was  nn 
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another  office,  and  he  came  into  the  present  one  by  a  lamentable 
visitation  6f  providence.  There  had  been  no  such  instance 
occurring  under  the  government.  If  the  wLigs  were  bound  to 
scrutinize  his  opinions,  in  reference  to  an  office  which  no  one  ever 
anticipated  he  would  fill,  he  was  bound  in  honor  and  good  faith  to 
decline  the  Harrisburgh  nomination,  if  he  could  not  conscientiously 
cooperate  with  ihe  principles  that  brought  him  into  office.  Had 
the  president  who  was  elected  lived,  had  that  honest  and  good 
man,  on  whose  face,  in  ihat  picture,  we  now  gaze,  been  spared,  I 
feel  perfectly  confident  that  all  the  measures  which  the  principles 
of  the  whigs  authorized  the  country  to  expect,  including  a  bank  of 
the  United  States,  would  have  been  carried. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  a  sound  currency,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, is  unattainable  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler.  It 
will  be,  if  it  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  changes  his  opinion,  as  he 
has  done  in  regard  to  the  land  bill.  v 

Unfortunately,  our  chief  magistrate  possesses  more  powers,  in 
some  respects,  than  a  king  or  queen  of  England.  The  crown  is 
never  separated  from  the  nation,  but  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its 
will.  If  the  ministry  holds  opinions  adverse  to  the  nation,  and  is 
thrown  into  the  minority  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  crown  is 
constrained  to  dismiss  the  ministry,  and  appoint  one  whose 
opinions  coincide  with  the  nation.  This  queen  Victoria  has 
recently  been  obliged  to  do :  and  not  merely  to  change  her  min- 
istry, but  to  dismiss  the  official  attendants  upon  her  person  But 
here,  if  the  president  holds  an  opinion  adverse  to.  that  of  congress 
and  the  nation  upon  important  public  measures,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  upon  the  periodical  return  of  the  rights  of  the  ballot  box. 

Another  remedy,  powerfully  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  and  requisite  to  maintaining  the  currency  in  a  sound  state, 
is  a  tariff  which  will  lessen  importations  from  abroad,  and  tend  to 
increase  supplies  at  home  from  domestic  industry.  I  have  so  often 
expressed  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  so  recently  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion  for 
my  enlarging  upon  it  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  that  an  exor- 
bitant or  very  high  tariff  is  necessary  ;  but  one  that  shall  insure  an 
adequate  revenue  and  reasonable  protection  ;  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  interests  of  the  treasury  and  the  wants  of  the  people  now 
perfectly  coincide.  Union  is  our  highest  and  greatest  interest.  No 
one  can  look  beyond  its  dissolution  without  horror  and  dismay. 
Harmony  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  union.  It  was  a 
leading,  ahhough  not  the  only  motive  in  proposing  the  com- 
promise act,  to  preserve  that  harmony.  The  power  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  can  never  be  abandoned  or 
surrendered  to  foreign  nations,  without  a  culpable  dereliction  of 
duty.     Of  this  truth,  all  parts  of  the  nation  are  every  day  becorn- 
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Hu srr  and  tjanrr  i?t*rii*ibie.  In  the  mean  time  this  imliBpensable 
|i\vrr  >fuMikl  1m  r.\c>rL'isri1  wUh  a  diacreiion  and  inodctatioD,  and 

fi  iorin  It'u-^t  i."ak'idiiled  in  revive  prejudices,  or  to  check  the 
|ui;rL's.s  ol'  ri"[{irriis  m>\v  gating  on  in  public  opinion- 

In  cunnvvVum  \\1lh  a  sv^lom  of  remedial  nieasnres,  I  shall  only 
Ihule  lo,  wiiiioni  .'^lopiunir  lo  dwell  on,  the  disilnbutjon  bill,  thai 
Isst  and  e{|uirafik'  f?(*tilt'iut^nt  of  a  great  national  question,  which 
Iriaii;  up  during'  the  revoiulioaary  war,  which  has  serioui^ly 
titart*d  tlie  riuuHry,  tind  whieh  il  is  deeply  to  be  regreiied  had 
n  been  t^rukd  \vn  yrars  ago,  as  then  proposed,  Ii}dc|>endent  of 
li  oUmt  eujisideraiinu:*,  tlie  (luetuadon  jn   the  receipls  from  sale^ 

ihe  public  liuids  is  so  preai  and  constant  that  it  is  a  res^ource  on 
IhkOi  ilic  geitt  ml  ^nvfTnrnunt  ought  not  to  rely  for  revenue*  li  is 
Ir  [»ellur  that  \\\c  advit-c  of  a  democratic  land  commillee  of  the 
niaT<',  at  die  heat  I  i  if  which  wiis  the  experienced  and  dii^lingui^hed 
[r.  King,  tti'  Ahihama,  given  some  years  ago,  should  be  folhnvcd, 
at  Uu"  finh-ral  Irrusury  Ik:  replenished  with  duties  on  imports, 
lirhnnt  brint^in^  into  it  any  part  of  the  land  I'und- 

I  havt*  thus  h!ii»-u''s1(h]  rn ensures  of  relief  adapted  to  the  present 
Jalf/  nf  The  cdnnlry,  and  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  dilferences 
Ifiich   unlorhuiaiely  cvist   between   the   two   leading  parties  into 

lich  nnr  pi  n pic  art*  unhapfiily  divided,  in  eousldering  the  cpit'S- 
\H\  wiu'iticr  iSic  rona?^rl>  of  Oie  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties 
vvti>r>t,  atis!   lit  st  i-alrnlitfrd  to  advance  the   intercsl,  the   lionori 
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have  exhibited  a  spirit  and  bearing  disorganizing  and  dangerous 
to  the  permanency  and  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  I  invoke  the 
serious  and  sober  attention  to  them,  of  all  who  are  here  assembled. 

The  first  I  would  notice,  is  the  manner  in  which  territories  have 
been  lately  admitted  as  states,  into  the  union.  The  early  and 
regular  practice  of  the  government,  was  for  congress  to  pass  pre- 
viously a  law  authorizing  a  convention,  regulating  the  appointment 
of  members  to  it;  specifying  the  qualificatioi;  of  voters,  and  sc 
forth.  In  that  way  most  of  the  states  were  received.  Of  late 
without  any  previous  sanction  or  authority  from  congress,  several 
territories  have  proceeded  of  themselves  to  call  conventions,  fonn 
constitutions,  and  demand  admission  into  the  union;  and  the]^ 
were  admitted.  I  do  not  deny  that  their  population  and  condition 
entitled  them  to  admission ;  but  I  insist  that  it  should  have  been 
done  in  the  regular  and  established  mode.  In  the  case  of  Michigan, 
aliens  were  allowed  to  vote,  as  aliens  have  been  allowed  to  become 
preemptioners  in  the  public  lands.  And  a  majority  in  congress 
sanctioned  the  proceeding.  When  foreigners  are  naturalized  and 
incorporated  as  citizens  in  our  community,  they  are  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  which  belong 
to  a  native  born  citizen ;  and,  if  necessary,  they  should  be  protected, 
at  home  and  abroad  —  the  thunder  of  our  artillery  should  roar  as 
loud  and  as  effectually  in  their  defence  as  if  their  birth  were  upon 
American  soil.  But  I  cannot  but  think  it  wrong  and  hazardous, 
to  allow  aliens,  who  have  just  landed  upon  our  shores,  who  have 
not  yet  renounced  their  allegiance  to  foreign  potentates,  nor  sworn 
fidelity  to  our  constitution,  with  all  the  influences  of  monarchy 
and  anarchy  about  them,  to  participate  in  our  elections,  and  affect 
our  legislation. 

Second,  the  New  Jersey  election  case,  in  which  the  great  seal 
of  the  state,  and  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities  were  put  aside 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  majority  thus  secured  to  the 
democratic  party. 

Third,  nullincation,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
assumption  by  one  state  to  abrogate  within  its  limits  a  law  passed 
by  the  twenty-six  states  in  congress  assembled. 

Fourth,  a  late  revolutionary  attempt  in  Maryland  to  subvert  the 
existing  government,  and  set  up  a  new  one.  without  any  authority 
of  law. 

Fifth,  the  refusal  of  a  minority  in  the  legislature  of  Tennessee, 
to  cooperate  with  the  majority,  (their  constitution  requiring  the 
presence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members,)  to  execute  a  positive 
injunction  of  the  United  Slates  to  appoint  two  United  States 
senators.  In  principle,  that  refusal  was  equivalent  to  announcing 
the  willingness  of  that  minority  to  dissolve  the  union.  For  u 
thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  states  were  to  refuse  alto- 
gether to  elect  senators,  a  dissolution  of  the  union  would  be  the 
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hii^i^quoiifH'.    'VUii\  itiajorll y,  for  weeks  together,  and  time  after  time, 

i^][lK'r;Uf.»ly  rulusod  lo  t  nkT  upon  the  eleetion.     And  if  ihe  union 

ikM   'ii\  liit^l  liissolvcd,  h  is  not  because  the  principk  involved 

jcvnfil  iji>i  yirld  u>  a  diss^iiution,  but  becau^^e  twelve  or  thirteen 

llhrr  st:it<'s  huvr   not  llkr   ihetnselves  refused  to  perform  a  high 

]iii>uUiU(iij;d  ihny.     And  why  did  they  refuse?     Simply  beeaas€ 

Irv  rippitdit^iidid  \\iv.  lU'vUon  t(j  the  senate  of  polltit^l  opponenls. 

f\ir  seals  of   the  twt>  Tennessee   senators  in  the    United    States 

'niih\  art'  now  vacant,  and  Tennesj^ee  has  no  voiee  in  thai  braneh 

!   et>n^Ti^?^s,  in  die  i^i^ntTal  le^i relation.     One  of  the  highest  com- 

IliiHrius  wliii  [i  I  rvrr  rr<'(avef],  was  to  have  l>een  apjxiinled,  at  a 

Inpnlar  inectiiii^'  in  Ti  nru^see,  one  of  her  senatorsj  in  conjunctioij 

nth   ji  di^TiUifnislh'd  senator  from    South   Carolina,  with   all  the 

|ii!h'rhy  ih-ii  f^n^-h  an  Tt|rp()intnienl  could  bestow.     I  repeat  here 

11   I  \pres>iiin   nl'    my   ackriowledgmenta  for  the  honor,  which   1 

Imsi   iUfihiiioitsh/  rc^i^ned,  when   I  gave  up  tny  eilctatorsbip,  and 

ly  -^raf  as  a  KfaiHirky  senaUvr,      [A  generai  laugh,] 

Sa\ih.     TtMri   (h<  ri'    y  repudiation,  that  foul    stnin   upon    tlit 
iniTieaii  iharariiT,  vn^{  ehielly  by  the  demoeratsof  Mis^sjssippi,  an<* 
I'hii'h  h  u  ill  I'eqnirr  year?  !o  effaee  frotu  our  bright  eseutcheon, 
Si*V('Mth|    the   support  i^iven   lo  exeeutive  Uf^ur|»aliDns,   and  th( 
cpnn^in^  die  rer<ird>  of  the  senate  of  the  United  Btates. 

iiJLdilh,   ihe   rt^reiil    refusal   of   ?tale  le^slalure^  lo  pass  laws  U 
Lrrv  iiilo  tnee!   die  a  el  i\(  flistribnlion,  an   ael  of  cono^ress  passed 
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into  the  union.  Under  it,  her  Greens  and  Perrys  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  were  born  and  rose  to  eminence.  The  legislature 
had  called  a  convention  to  remedy  whatever  defects  it  had,  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  age.  In  that  work 
of  reform  the  Dorr  party  might  have  cooperated  ;  but  not  choosing 
80  to  cooperate,  and  in  wanton  defiance  of  all  established  authority, 
they  undertook  subsequently  lo  call  another  convention.  The 
result  was  two  constitutions,  not  essentially  differing  on  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  controversy,  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Upon  submitting  to  the  people  that  which  was  formed  by  the 
regular  convention,  a  small  majority  voted  against  it,  produced  by 
a  union  in  casting  votes,  between  the  Dorr  party  and  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  old  charter,  who  were  opposed  to  any  change.  The 
other  constitution  being  also  submitted  to  the  people,  an  apparent 
majority  voted  for  it,  made  up  of  every  description  of  votes,  legtd 
and  illegal,  by  proxy  and  otherwise,  taken  in  the  most  irregulai 
and  unauthorized  manner. 

The  Dorr  party  proceeded  to  put  their  constitution  in  operation 
by  electing  him  as  the  governor  of  the  state,  members  to  the  mocli 
legislature,  and  other  officers.  But  they  did  not  stop  here ;  the} 
proceeded  to  collect,  to  drill,  and  to  marshal  a  military  force,  ano 
jtointed  their  cannon  against  the  arsenal  of  the  state. 

The  president  was  called  upon  to  interpose  the  power  of  the 
union  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  state,  in  conformity  with  an 
express  provision  of  the  federal  constitution.  And  I  have  as  much 
pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  he  faithfully  performed  his 
duty,  in  responding  to  that  call,  as  it  gave  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to 
animadvert  on  other  parts  of  his  conduct. 

The  leading  presses  of  the  democratic  party  at  Washington, 
Albany,  New  York,  Richmond,  and  elsewhere,  came  out  in 
support  of  the  Dorr  party,  encouraging  them  in  their  work  of 
rebellion  and  treason.  And  when  matters  had  got  to  a  crisis,  and 
the  two  parties  were  preparing  for  a  civil  war,  and  every  hour  it 
was  expected  to  blaze  out,  a  great  Tammany  meeting  was  held  in 
the  city  of  New.  York,  headed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  party, 
the  Cambrelengs,  the  Vanderpools,  the  Aliens,  &c.,  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  that  the  military  power  of  the  union  was  to  be  employed, 
if  necessary,  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and,  notwithstanding, 
they  passed  resolutions  tending  to  awe  the  president,  and  to  coun- 
tenance and  cheer  the  treason. 

Fortunately,  numbers  of  the  Dorr  party  abandoned  their  chief; 
he  fled,  and  Rhode  Island,  unaided  by  any  actual  force  of  the 
federal  authority,  proved  herself  able  alone  to  maintain  law,  order, 
and  government,  within  her  borders. 

I  do  not  attribute  to  my  fellow  citizens  here  assembled,  from 
whom  I  differ  in  opinion,  any  disposition  to  countenance  the  revo- 
lutionary proceedings  in  Rhode  Island.     I  do  not  believe  that  they 
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|>|irnv<'  if.     1    tlo    jitiE    lK'lit*ve   that    their   party    geiiemlly   conld 

i|iru\<"  it,  nnr  .-^unn'  nt  iht^  u!lH'»r  examples  oC  a  ftpiril  of  disorgjifi- 

l^iunti  wiiit  ft  1   liuM*  f^nusiHTiLled ;  but  tlie  misfuriune  ist,  in  thne 

|l   hi^ii  privry  rvriti'im'iil,  ilmt  ibe  leadt*rw  coinmiMheinselves^  ami 

|ij;illy  mi  nihil    till'   lH>tly  ol   ihfir  parly,  who  perceive  lliat    ujilr^^s 

|i<  V   ^tmihI    by  :itiil   sii^^iaiii   U^eir  leaders,  a  division,  litid   perhaps 

sir 6k'! inn    oi  Uh'   pnrly.  would   be  the  eonsequence*     Of  all  the 

iriiiL'^  ifi    liniFjun  at^tioji,  }>any  ties  are  |>rrhups  the  in«sl  poweriiiL 

[isrn^si  iius  Ihh  u  ?iii[)posetl  \o  be  rnon?  so  ;  bnt  parly  tie^j  are  more 

jilliiriitiitJ.  niiti'si^  lliry  an^  rei^arded  as  a  moditicatioii  ol'  imagijiary 

liiin'^i.      Tudrr  ihrir  i^WTiy*  we  have  seen,  not  only  individual  but 

:\hA*-   roniiiiiiiiiiirs  ahsuuluii   iht-ir  long   cheri:^hod    inien»si^   and 

Irinriplrs,  find  tnrii  mntid  nuA  nppose  fhem  wiUi  violence. 

Old  uiii  till'  relM'ilinn  in  Rhode  inland  tind  for  its  support  a  pne- 

cif^iii    (^stEi[irhsliud    by  the    majorily  in   eDtii^Tess,   in   ihe  irreg^idar 

|il!iiissii(ri  ni'  UTritiirit*^  as  siaiest  into  the  union,  to  whieh    I   have 

i^nlojVirc  :iiludi'd  ?      Is  ihrre  not  reason  1o  fear  that  the  example 

hii  h  rnniMTs?^   had   prrvionsly  presented,  encouraged  the   Rhixk 

dMiul  reb<^Hion  ? 

ll  h:i?^  h<M'M  allt*m[»leti  to  defend  ihat  rebellion,  upon  the  doctrines 

If  ihi*    Aiiu*neari    Drelaration    of  Independf nee;  bnt    no   counle* 

Ifou^r    lo  it  r:m    hv  fairly  derived   from   thejn.     That   declariitirfti 

-srr!>.  it  is  True,  that  whi  la^ver  a  goveminent  becomes  desinictive 

If  the  f'ljds  oi   life,  Jihi  rty,  aiul    ihe   pursuit  of  hafipjues*,   Uir  the 
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ment,  and  to  set  up  a  new  one,  to  be  practically  exercised  ?  Our 
revolutionary  ancestors  did  not  tell  us  by  words,  but  they  proclaimed 
it  by  gallant  and  noble  deeds.  Who  are  the  people  that  are  to  tear 
up  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society,  whenever  and  as  often  as 
caprice  or  passion  may  prompt  them  ?  When  all  the  arrangements 
and  ordinances  of  existing  and  organized  society  are  prostrated 
and  subverted,  as  must  be  supposed  in  such  a  lawless  and  irregular 
movement  as  that  in  Rhode  Island,  the  established  privileges  and 
distinctions  between  the  sexes,  between  the  colors,  between  the  ages, 
between  natives  and  foreigners,  between  the  sane  and  the  insane, 
and  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  convict,  all  the  offspring 
of  positive  institutions,  are  cast  down  and  abolished,  and  society 
is  thrown  into  one  heterogenous  and  unregulated  mass.  And  is  it 
contended  that  the  major  part  of  this  Babel  congregation  is  invested 
with  the  right  to  build  up,  at  its  pleasure,  a  new  government  ?  That 
as  often,  and  whenever  society  can  be  drummed  up  and  thrown 
into  such  a  shapeless  mass,  the  major  part  of  it  may  establish 
another,  and  another  new  government,  in  endless  succession? 
Why,  this  would  overturn  all  social  organization,  make  revolutions 
—  the  extreme  and  last  resort  of  an  oppressed  people  —  the  com- 
monest occurrences  of  human  life,  and  the  standing  order  of  the 
day.  How  such  a  principle  would  operate,  in  a  certain  section  of 
this  union,  with  a  peculiar  population,  you  will  readily  conceive. 
No  community  could  endure  such  an  intolerable  state  of  things 
any  where,  and  all  would,  sooner  or  later,  take  refuge  from  such 
ceaseless  agitation,  in  the  calm  repose  of  absolute  despotism. 

I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  an  existing  government  can  be 
overthrown  and  put  aside,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place,  but 
by  the  consent  or  authority  of  that  government,  express  or  implied, 
or  by  forcible  resistance,  that  is,  revolution. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  enumerated  these  examples  of  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  disorganization,  and  disregard  of  law,  with  no  purpose 
of  giving  offence,  or  exciting  bitter  and  unkind  feelings,  here  or 
elsewhere,  but  to  illustrate  the  principles,  character,  and  tendency 
of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  this  country  is  divided.  In  all 
of  these  examples,  the  democratic  party,  as  it  calls  itself,  (a  denom- 
ination to  which  I  respectfully  think  it  has  not  the  least  just 
pretension,)  or  large  portions  of  that  party,  extending  to  whole 
states,  united  with  apparent  cordiality.  To  all  of  them  the  whig 
party  was  constantly  and  firmly  opposed.  And  now  let  me  ask 
you,  in  all  candor  and  sincerity,  to  say  truly  and  impartially  to 
which  of  these  two  parties  can  the  interests,  the  happiness,  and  the 
destinies  of  this  great  people  be  most  safely  confided?  I  appeal 
especially,  and  with  perfect  confidence,  to  the  candor  of  the  real, 
the  ancient,  and  long-tried  democracy  —  that  old  republican  party 
with  whom  I  stood,  side  by  side,  during  some  of  the  darkest  days 
of  the  republic,  in  seasons  of  both  war  and  peace. 

VOL.  IL  75 
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Fe]low-citis!cn3  <if  nil  parties!  The  present  siiualion  of  our 
oiiHlrv  IS  ont!  of  iinox:nnpled  distress  and  difficulty;  bul  there  k 
o  oc^L'Ei^ioti  (or  any  despondency,  A  kind  and  bountifQl  Provi- 
vtK'C:  has  never  di-s^erled  us;  punished  us  he  perhaps  has,  for  our 
cglfct  of  liis  blessings  and  oui  misdeeds.  We  have  a  varied  and 
"urtile  soil,  a  genial  clirnale  and  free  institutions.  Our  whole  land 
t^  covered,  in  [irDlnsion,  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the 
omforts  of  liiV.  Our  gallant  ship,  it  is  unfortunately  tnie,  lies 
elpless,  tossed  oa  a  lempestuotis  sea,  amidst  the  conflicting  bilIo\r8 
f  conit'iHling  [>ariie3,  without  a  rudder  and  without  a  faithful 
ilot.  Bu!  tha!  shi]>  is  our  country,  embodying  all  our  past  glory, 
11  <uir  fuiun^  hope^:.     Its  crew  is  our  whole  people,  by  whatever 

litieal  denomination  they  are  known-  If  she  goes  dowKj  we  aU 
o  dawn  logeilitT.  Lt-t  us  remember  the  dying  words  of  the 
all  ant  and  1  amen  led  Lawrence*  Don't  give  up  the  ship.  The 
lorious  banner  of  our  country^  with  its  unstained,  stars  and 
MrifH's,  still  proudly  floats  at  its  mast-head.  With  stout  heans  and 
troniT^  nrrn.s  we  can  surmount  all  our  difienlties.  Let  us  all,  all, 
ally  round  that  banner,  and  firmly  resolve  to  perpetuate  our  liber- 
ies rtnd  regain  our  lost  prosperity* 

Whigs!  Arouse  fniiu  the  ignoble  supinenesa  which  eneom* 
a^^scs  you ;  awake  from  the  lethargy  in  which  you  lie  bound ; 
aj^t  from  you  tluit  unworthy  apathy  which  seems  to  make  you 
iidiilVrent  to  tlie  UiU*  of  vour  country.     Arouse!    awake  I    shVke 


ON  SLAVERY  AND  ABOLITION. 

AT  RICHMOND,  INDIANA,  OCTOBER  1,  1842. 


[In  the  autumn  of  1842,  Afr.  Claybeine  on  a  visit  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  the 
occasion  of  his  meeting  a  lar^  concourse  of  people,  was  seized  upon,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  him  with  a  petition,  signed  bv  many  of  his  political  opponents,  prayins 
hirn  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  in  Kentucky.  Instead  of  treating  the  matter  with 
indignation,  as  was  perhaps  expected  by  some,  Mr.  Clay  replied  with  good  humor  to 
Mr.  Mendenhall,  wno  had  been  selected  to  present  him  with  the  address,  in  the 
following  words.] 


I  HOPE  that  Mr.  Mendenhall  may  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
forbearance  and  respect  I  assure  my  fellow-citizens  here  collected, 
that  the  presentation  of  the  petition  has  not  occasioned  the  slightest 
pain,  nor  excited  one  solitary  disagreeable  emotion.  If  it  were  to 
be  presented  to  me,  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  face  of 
this  vast  assemblage.  I  think  I  can  give  it  such  an  answer  as 
becomes  me  and  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  At  all  events,  I 
entreat  and  beseech  my  fellow-citizens,  for  their  sake,  for  my 
country's  sake,  for  my  sake,  to  offer  no  disrespect,  no  indignity,  no 
violence,  in  word  or  deed,  to  Mr.  Mendenhall. 

I  will  now,  sir,  make  to  you  and  to  this  petition  such  a  response 
as  becomes  me.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  not  con- 
formed to  the  independent  character  of  an  American  citizen  in 
presenting  a  petition  to  me.  I  am,  like  yourself,  but  a  private 
citizen.  A  petition,  as  the  term  implies,  generally  proceeds  from 
an  inferior  in  power  or  station  to  a  superior ;  but  between  us  there 
is  entire  equality.  And  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  have  chosen  to  offer  it  ?  I  am  a  total  stranger,  passing  through 
your  state,  on  my  way  to  its  capital,  in  consequence  of  an  invita- 
tion with  which  I  have  been  honored  to  visit  it,  to  exchange 
friendly  salutations  with  such  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  Indiana  as 
think  proper  to  meet  me,  and  to  accept  of  their  hospitality.  Anxious 
as  I  am  to  see  them,  and  to  view  parts  of  this  state  which  I  had 
never  seen,  I  came  here  with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  because  1 
apprehended  that  the  motives  of  my  journey  might  be  miscon- 
ceived and  perverted.  But  when  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  promise 
to  visit  Indianapolis  was  insisted  upon,  I  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  friends,  and  have  presented  myself  among  you. 
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Siu'li  i!5  \\n*  iH'(  iir^itm  which  ^as  been  deliberately  selected  fw 
"lult'iiii^  this  ju'titum  \o  mc.  I  am  advanced  in  yearSj  and  neither 
iiivx'ir  iinr  thi.^  pkue  of  jiiy  residence  is  altogether  unknown  to  the 
IvurhL  YiiU  ui'i^hi  at  any  time  within  these  last  twenty-five  or 
Ihirly  yt  urs,  liuvi*  pn>t'nlt'd  your  petition  to  me  at  Ashland.  If 
t'ciu  hull  ^^iHw  ihurt'  fur  Uiat  purpose,  you  should  have  been  received 
Lad  tr«  Mh^l  witli  pt^rlcLt  respect  and  liberal  hospitality, 

Xnw,  Mn  Mrndeiihall,  let  U3  reverse  conditions,  and  suppoee 
Ihfit  ymi  had  born  iuvitt^d  to  Kentucky  to  partake  of  its  hospitality; 
lirul  that,  prrvitm^  lo  your  arriv*al,  I  had  employed  such  means  as 
ll  niulLT:.l:jtjd  lt;ivt!  been  used  to  get  up  this  petition,  to  obtain  the 
1sii;iKilures  of  i-itizeiis  of  ihal  alale  to  a  petition  to  present  to  you 
JLu  R'lirHjui:>li  your  farui  or  other  property^  what  w^ould  you  have 
lluiUi^jhi  of  j^nrh  a  ]>rtKM'eding?  Would  you  have  deemed  it 
LujurU'out^  und  ui-cordini^  to  the  rites  of  hospitality? 

1  know  well,  thai  yon  find  those  who  think  with  you,  coutrovot 

I  he  h^i^itiuiaey  of  ^lavery,  and  deny  the  right  of  property  in  slaves 

jHut  the  hiw  o(  Miy  ^^latt^  tind  other  stales  has  otherwise  ordained. 

triu-  law  iiiLjy  1h"  wron^  iti  your  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  repealed; 

but  theii  yuu  and  \in}r  a^sociatea  are  not  tlic  law^-makcrs  for  us, 

lad  unless  you  viui  s^how  £iome  authority  to  nullify  our  laws,  we 

nuM  continue  to  respeel  ihem.     Until  the  law  h  repealed,  we  must 

[ii/  exeuscd  fur  as?^ertJuL;  the  rights  —  ay,  the  properly  in  slaves — » 

rhieh  i(  saru  Uuijs.  aulhun^^es.  and  vindteales. 
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and  in  organized  societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  as  a  great  fundamental 
principle.  But,  then,  I  apprehend  that  in  no  society  that  ever  did 
exist,  or  ever  shall  be  formed,  was  or  can  the  equality  asserted 
among  the  members  of  the  human  race,  be  practically  enforced 
and  carried  out.  There  are  portions  of  it,  large  portions,  women, 
minors,  insane,  culprits,  transient  sojourners,  that  will  always 
probably  remain  subject  to  the  government  of  another  portion  of 
the  community. 

That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  its  import,  was 
made  by  the  delegations  of  the  thirteen  states.  In  most  of  them 
slavery  existed,  and  had  long  existed,  and  was  established  by  law. 
It  was  introduced  and  forced  upon  the  colonies  by  the  paramount 
law  of  England.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  making  that  declaration, 
the  states  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it  should  be  tortured 
into  a  virtual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  within  their  respective 
limits?  Would  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  states  have  ever 
united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition 
of  slavery  among  them  ?  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen  states  enter- 
tain such  a  design  or  expectation  ?  To  impute  such  a  secret  and 
unavowed  purpose  would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the 
noblest  band  of  patriots  that  ever  assembled  in  council ;  a  fraud 
upon  the  confederacy  of  the  revolution ;  a  fraud  upon  the  union 
of  those  states,  whose  constitution  not  only  recognized  the  lawful- 
ness of  slavery,  but  permitted  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
until  the  year  1808.  And  I  am  bold  to  say,  that,  if  the  doctrines 
of  ultra  political  abolitionists  had  been  seriously  promulgated  at 
the  epoch  of  our  revolution,  our  glorious  independence  would 
never  have  been  achieved  —  never,  never. 

I  know  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  free  slates  is  adverse 
to  slavery;  but,  happy  in  their  own  exemption  from  whatever  evils 
may  attend  it,  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens  there  do  not 
seek  to  violate  the  constitution,  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  these 
states.  I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
institution  of  slavery.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply 
lament  that  we  have  derived  it  from  the  parental  government,  and 
from  our  ancestors.  I  wish  every  slave  in  the  United  States  was 
in  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  But  here  they  are,  and  the  question 
is  how  they  can  be  best  dealt  with  ?  If  a  state  of  nature  existed, 
and  we  were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society,  no  man  would 
be  more  strongly  opposed  than  I  should  be,  to  incorporate  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  among  its  elements.  But  there  is  an  incalculable 
difference  between  the  original  formation  of  society  and  a  long 
existing  organized  society,  with  its  ancient  laws,  institutions,  and 
establishments.  Now,  great  as  I  acknowledge,  in  my  opinion,  the 
evils  of  slavery  are,  they  are  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  com- 
parison with  the  far  greater  evils  which  would  inevitably  flow  from 
a  sadden,  general,  and  indiscriminate  emancipation.     In  some  of 
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[he  stales  I  ho  nunibtT  of  slaves  approximates  towards  an  equality 
lib  that  of  llui  whiles;  hi  one  or  two  they  siirpass  tht^m*  What 
rould  be  ibc  coinjition  of  ibc  two  races  in  those  states,  upon  the 
kupposilioii  of  ail  i ti lined i ate  ernancipaiioii  ?  Does  any  man  sup* 
Inise  ihal  tliey  wouki  b<*come  blended  into  one  homogeneous  mass? 
Does  any  man  rt'ciumnend  amalgamation — that  revoldng  admix- 
iPfs  uiiko  ulit'Hr^ive  to  God  and  man;  for  those  whom  He,  by  their 
lihyj^ieal  properties,  has  made  unlike  and  put  asunder,  w*e  may, 
Iviihiiut  pri'sniTipiuon.^nnj^s,  suppose  were  never  intended  to  be 
Ijoint^d  to^^rihiT  in  uiu*  of  I  be  holiest  rhes*  And  lei  me  tell  you, 
^ir,  if  you  tlo  nui  aln^idy  know  it,  that  such  are  the  feelings—- 
brejudiee,  if  ytju  ]tlLaH<.%  (and  what  man,  claiming  to  be  a  states- 
laan,  will  ovt-rlook  or  disregard  the  deep-seated  and  unconquerable 
l)rt*judiL\'s  i\{  \\\v  ptH>[)Je,)  —  In  the  slave  slates,  thai  no  human  law 
^vould  enforce  a  union  between  the  two  races. 

What  then  would  rerlainly  happen  ?  A  struggle  for  political 
iser'niiancy  ;  ibo  blacks  seeking  lo  acquire,  and  the  whites  to  main- 
in  posse?^sion  of  ibt^  ^^oveniment.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a 
general  inunediain  enjancipalion  in  those  slates  where  the  blacks 
>ut number  the  whites,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  insist 
i|)on  another  part  of  the  same  declaration  of  independence^  as 
>urr  and  hirf  deluded  democratic  followers  recently  did  in  Rhode 
l^Jiwul ;  aeetfrdiii^  to  wliiehj  an  iindelined  majority  have  the  right, 
It  Uieir  [>]easiiirr,  to  .sulivrrl  an  existing  government,  and  institute 

would  be  brought  in 
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that  charge,  and  sending  them  forth  into  the  world,  with  the  boon 
of  liberty,  to  end  a  wretched  existence  in  starvation  ?  Another 
class  is  composed  of  helpless  infants,  with  or  without  improvident 
mothers.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  christian,  that  I  should  perform  my 
duty  towards  them  by  abandoning  them  to  their  fate  ?  Then  there 
is  another  class  who  would  not  accept  their  freedom  if  I  would 
give  it  to  them.  I  have  for  many  years  owned  a  slave  that  I 
wished  would  leave  me,  but  he  wiU  not.  What  shall  I  do  with 
that  class  ? 

What  my  treatment  of  my  slaves  is  you  may  learn  from  Charles, 
who  accompanies  me  on  this  journey,  and  who  has  travelled  with 
me  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  both  the 
Canadas,  and  has  had  a  thousand  opportunities,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  embrace  them,  to  leave  me.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  for 
saying  that  my  slaves  are  as  well  fed  and  clad,  look  as  sleek  and 
hearty,  and  are  quite  as  civil  and  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and 
as  little  disposed  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  as  you  are. 

Let  me  recommend  you,  sir,  to  imitate  the  benevolent  example 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  reside. 
Meek,  gentle,  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  benign 
religion,  while  in  principle  they  arc  firmly  opposed  to  slavery,  they 
do  not  seek  to  accomplish  its  extinction  by  foul  epithets,  coarse 
and  vulgar  abuse,  and  gross  calumny.  Their  ways  do  not  lead 
through  blood,  revolution,  and  disunion.  Their  broad  and  compre- 
hensive philanthropy  embraces,  as  they  believe,  the  good  and  the 
happiness  of  the  white  as  well  as  the  black  race ;  giving  to  one 
their  commiseration,  to  the  other  their  kindest  sympathy.  Their 
instruments  are  not  those  of  detraction  and  of  war,  but  of  peace, 
persuasion,  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  charities  of  the  human  heart. 
Unambitious,  they  have  no  political  objects  or  purposes  to  sub- 
serve. My  intercourse  with  them  throughout  life  has  been  consid- 
erable, interesting,  and  agreeable ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  nothing 
could  have  induced  them  as  a  society,  whatever  a  few  individuals 
might  have  been  tempted  to  do-,  to  seize  the  occasion  of  my  casual 
passage  through  this  state  to  offer  me  a  personal  indignity. 

I  respect  the  motives  of  rational  abolitionists,  who  are  actuated 
by  a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  human  liberty,  although  I  deplore 
and  deprecate  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  of  the  question. 
I  have  even  many  friends  among  them.  But  they  are  not  mono- 
maniacs, who,  surrendering  themselves  to  a  single  idea,  look 
altogether  to  the  black  side  of  human  life.  They  do  not  believe 
that  the  sum  total  of  all  our  efforts  and  all  our  solicitude  should  be 
abolition.  They  believe  that  there  are  duties  to  perform  towards 
the  white  man  as  well  as  the  black.  They  want  good  government, 
good  administration,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  their  country. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  take  your  petition  into  respectful  and 
deliberate  consideration ;  but  before  I  come  to  a  final  decision,  I 
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Ihoiild  like  1o  know  wlrat  you  and  your  associates  are  willing  to 
|o  fur  ilie  slaves  in  my  possession,  if  I  uhoultl  think  proper  lo 
iberati*  them.  1  own  about  fiflyj  who  are  probably  worth  Bl'teen 
lu>u;>:inLl  dollars.  To  turn  them  loose  upon  socieiy  without 
liiy  means  of  wubsii^lence  or  support  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty, 
irt'  you  willing  to  raise  and  secure  the  payment  of  fifteen  ihoueand 
4lars  for  tbtir  benefit,  if  I  fihouid  be  indueed  to  free  them  ? 
The  i^et-urity  of  the  payment  of  that  sum  would  materially  lessen 
he  oh.-4Taele  in  tlu-  way  of  ibeir  emancipation. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mendenball,  I  must  take  respectful  leave  of  you, 
K\\'  HejKirEite,  as  we  have  met,  with  no  unkind  fecliugB,  no  excited 
n^rer  or  dissatisfaction  on  my  part,  whatever  may  have  been  your 
Inotives,  and  these  1  refer  lo  our  common  Judge  above,  lo  whom 
Ive  are  both  re^jjonsil^le.  Go  liome,  and  mind  your  own  business, 
Imd  leave  oiher  people  to  lake  care  of  theirs*  Limit  your  benev- 
^lejit  exertions  lo  your  own  neighborhood.  Within  that  circle 
jou  will  find  am[>le  seope  for  the  ejcercise  ail  your  eharitieg.  Dry 
Jjp  tlu*  tears  of  the  aJHieied  widows  around  you,  console  and  com- 
ort  the  helpless  orj)haii,  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  and  help  the 
buor^  black  and  while,  who  need  succor ;  and  you  will  be  a  belter 
uid  wiser  man  than  you  have  this  day  shown  yourself. 


ON  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

AND  OTHER  MATTERS  CONNECTED  WITH 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUAEY  29,  1850. 


[The  thirty-first  congress  commenced  its  session  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement, 
principally  in  relation  to  the  question  of  slavery,  and  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  California,  which  newly-acquired  territory  was  then  seeking  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  state.  Mr.  Clay  had  been  induced  to  return  again  to  the  senate, 
and  his  genius  and  self-sacrifice  did  more,  perhaps,  to  control  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord, and  reconcile  contending  factions,  than  the  labors  of  any  other  single  individ- 
ual. Many  projects  were  submitted,  which  were  nearly  unexceptionable ;  but  it 
rem:iined  for  Mr.  Clay  to  embody  in  a  series  of  resolutions  such  conciliatory  prop- 
ositions .MS  ultimately  met  the  approval  of  all  who  were  desirous  of  *  promoting  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.'  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  perfect 
copy  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  submitting  these  resolutions,  but  the  follow- 
ing abstract  will  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what  was  said.] 

Mr.  President  :  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  I 
desire  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  Taken  together, 
they  propose  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  the  questions  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Free  and  Slave  states,  growing  out  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time 
to  enter  into  a  full  and  elaborate  discussion  of  each  of  the  resolutions, 
as  proposing  a  system  of  measures;  but  I  desire  to  present  a  few 
observations  upon  each  resolution,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them 
fairly  and  fully  before  the  senate  of  the  country; — and  I  may  add, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  senate,  towards  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  some  observations  about  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
questions  to  which  the  resolutions  relate,  whether  they  shall  or  shall 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the  senate,  as  1 
most  earnestly  hope  they  may; — as  I  sincerely  trust  they  will.  I 
trust  that,  at  least  some  portion  of  that  time  which  I  have  devoted 
with  careful  deliberation  to  the  preparation  of  these  resolutions,  and 
to  the  presentation  of  this  great  national  scheme  of  national  compro- 
mise and  harmony, — I  hope,  I  say,  that  some  portion  of  that  time 
will  be  employed  by  each  senator  before  he  pronounces  against  the 
proposition.   These  resolutions  are  preceded  by  a  preamble  as  follows : 

It  being  desirable,  for  the  peace,  concord,  and  harmony  of  the  Union  of  these 
ttates,  to  settle  and  adjust  amicably,  all  questions  of  controversy  between  them 
arising  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  upon  a  fair  equality  and  just  hvmiB;  therefore— 
VOL.  II.  76 
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First — Resolved,  That  California,  with  suitable  bonndaries,  onght,  upon  kcr 
application,  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  without  the  imposition 
by  congress  of  any  restriction  to  the  exclusion  or  introduction  of  slavery  within 
those  boundaries. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  has  been  some  irregularity  in 
tlie  movements  in  California,  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  her  Constitution.  It  was  not  preceded  by  any  action  of  congress 
authorizing  a  convention,  and  designating  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed state,  according  to  all  the  cases  of  the  admission  of  new  states 
mto  this  Union,  which  were  admitted  prior  to  that  of  Michigan,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  which,  unauthorized  by  congress,  undertook  to 
form  for  herself  a  Constitution,  and  to  knock  at  the  door  of  congress 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  I  was  myself  at  the  time,  I  recollect, 
when  Michigan  presented  herself,  opposed,  in  consequence  of  that 
deviation  from  the  early  practice  of  the  government,  to  her  admis- 
sion. The  majority  determined  otherwise,  and  it  must  be  in  candor 
owned,  by  all  men,  that  California  has  much  more  reason  to  do  what 
she  has  done,  unsanctioned  and  unauthorized  by  a  previous  act  of 
congress,  than  Michigan  had  to  do  what  she  did.  Sir,  notwithstand- 
ing the  irregularity  oif  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union, 
it  has  been  a  happy  event.  She  forms  now  one  of  the  brightest  states 
of  this  glorious  confederacy.  She  has  sent  here  to  mingle  in  our 
councils  senators  and  representatives  so  distinguished,  that  we  may 
all  associate  with  them  with  pride,  with  pleasure,  and  satisfaction; 
and  I  trust  that  if  California,  irregular  as  her  previous  action  may 
have  been,  in  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  but  more  justifiable  than 
was  the  action  of  Michigan,  if  she  also  shall  be  admitted,  as  proposed 
by  this  first  resolution,  with  suitable  limits,  she,  too,  may  make  her 
contribution  of  wisdom,  patriotism  and  good  feeling  to  this  body, 
to  conduct  the  aflfairs  of  this  great  and  boundless  republic.  The 
resolution  proposes  her  admission  when  she  applies.  There  is  no 
intention  on  my  part  to  anticipate  such  an  application,  but  I  thought 
it  right  to  present  this  resolution  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan  on 
which  I  propose  the  adjustment  of  this  unhappy  question.  The 
second  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Second — Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  introduced  into  any  of  those  territories  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  congress  to  provide,  by  law,  either  for  its 
introduction  into,  or  its  exclusion  from,  any  part  of  the  said  territory:  and  that 
appropriate  territorial  governments  ought  to  be  established  by  congrress,  in  all  of  the 
said  territories,  not  assigned  as  the  boundaries  of  this  proposed  state  of  California, 
without  the  abolition  of  any  restrictions  or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Sir,  it  proposes  the  declaration  of  two  truths,  one  of  law  and  the 
other  of  fact.  The  truth  of  law  which  it  declares  is,  that  there 
does  not  exist,  at  the  present  time,  slavery  within  any  portion  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  When  I  say  what*  that  truth  is,  I 
speak  my  own  deliberate  and  solemn  conviction.     I  am  aware  thai 
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Bome  gentlemen  have  held  a  different  doctrine,  but  I  persuade  myself 
that  they  themselves,  when  they  come  to  review  the  whole  ground, 
will  see  sufficient  reason  for  a  change  or  modification  of  their  opin- 
ion ;  and  if  they  adhere  to  it,  they  will  be  found  to  compose  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  truth  which  the  resolution  asserts  is,  that  slavery  is  not 
likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  portion  of  that  territory.  That  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the  fact  rests, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  as  accessible  to  other  senators  as  to  myself 
I  must  say  that  from  all  I  have  heard  or  read,  from  all  the  witnesses 
that  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with,  from  all  that  has  transpired  and  is 
transpiring,  I  do  believe  that  not  within  one  foot  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico  will  slavery  ever  be  planted;  and  I  believe 
it  could  not  be  done  by  the  force  and  power  of  public  authority. 
Facts  are  daily  transpiring  to  justify  this  conclusion.  I  invite  sen- 
ators, from  the  free  states  especially,  to  consider  what  has  occurred 
since  the  last  session,  and  even  since  we  have  left  our  respective 
constituencies,  without  an  opportunity  of  our  own  of  consulting  with 
them  upon  that  great  and  momentous  fact.  The  fact  is  that  Cali- 
fornia herself,  although  it  was  asserted  and  predicted  that  she  never 
would  establish  slavery  when  she  came  to  be  a  state,  has  in  a  con- 
vention, by  a  unanimous  vote,  declared  against  the  introduction  of 
slavery  within  her  limits.  I  think,  sir,  taking  that  leading  fact  into 
consideration,  with  all  the  evidence  which  has  reached  me,  I  am 
warranted  in  the  conclusion  which  constitutes  the  second  truth  that 
1  have  stated  in  this  resolution,  that  slavery  is  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  any  of  our  newly-acquired  territories,  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  resolution  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  'establish 
appropriate  territorial  governments  within  all  that  territory,  exclusive 
of  California,  not  embracing  in  the  acts  by  which  these  governments 
shall  be  constituted,  either  a  prohibition  or  an  admission  of  slavery/ 
Much  as  I  am  disposed  to  defer  to  high  authority — anxious  as  I 
really  am  to  find  myself  in  a  position  which  would  enable  me  to 
cooperate  heartily  with  other  departments  of  the  government  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  this  great  people — I  cannot  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  a  dereliction  of  those  territories — of  an  abandonment 
of  them,  leaving  them,  without  government,  to  all  those  scenes  of 
disorder,  confusion  and  anarchy,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  with  respect 
to  some  of  them,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  anticipate  will  arise. 
It  is  the  duty — the  solemn — I  was  going  to  add,  almost  the  sacred 
duty  of  congress — to  legislate  for  that  people,  if  they  can ;  and,  at 
all  events,  to  attempt  to  legislate  for  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  law,  order  and  security. 

The  next  resolutions,  sir,  are  the  third  and  fourth,  which,  having 
an  immediate  connection  with  each  other,  should  be  read  together: 

Third — Resotved,  That  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Texas  ought  to 
be  fixed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  commencing  one  marine  league  from  its  mouth,  and 
mnning  up  that  river  to  the  southern  line  of  New  Mexico,  thence  with  that  line 
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eastwardly,  and  continaing  in  the  same  direction,  to  the  lino  as  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  excluding  any  portion  of  New  Mexico,  whether  laying 
on  the  east  or  west  of  that  river. 

Fourth — Resolved,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  state  of  Texas  that  the  United 
States  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of  all  the  legitimate  and  btma 
fide  public  debts  of  that  state,  contracted  prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  Suites, 
and  for  which  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  were  pledged  by  the  said  state  to  its 

creditors,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of dollars,  in  consideration  of  the  duties  bo 

pledged  having  been  p.o  longer  applicable  to  that  object  after  the  said  annexation, 
but  having  thenceforward  become  payable  to  the  United  States;  and  upon  the 
condition,  also,  that  the  said  state  shalf,  by  some  solemn  and  authentic  act  of  her 
legislature,  or  of  a  convention,  relinquish  to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  it 
has  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  complex  question  as  to  what 
were  the  due  limits  of  Texas.  His  opinion  was  that  Texas  has  not 
a  good  title  to  any  portion  of  what  is  called  New  Mexico ;  but  he 
was  free  to  admit  that,  looking  at  the  ground  which  her  senators 
assumed,  the  law  of  Texas  of  '35,  the  treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  and 
so  on — looking  to  all  these  facts,  but  not  yielding  to  them  all  the 
force  which  gentlemen  claimed  for  them,  he  must  say  that  there 
was  plausibility  in  the  claim  which  she  sets  up.  He  proposed  then, 
that  whether  the  Neuces  or  the  Bravo  is,  or  is  not,  the  boundarj' 
of  Texas,  that  her  western  limit  shall  be  on  the  Del  Norte,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine.  He  proposed  also,  in  connection 
with  this  decision  of  the  question  of  boundary,  that  congress  shall 
pay  the  debts  of  Texas,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  the  duties  on 
foreign  goods  imported  into  Texas  were  pledged  prior  to  annexation. 

After  some  remarks  relative  to  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  contraction  of  these  debts  by  Texas,  Mr.  Clay  said,  in  his  humbly 
opinion,  he  thought  if  there  was  justice  or  truth,  we  owe  to  the 
creditors  of  Texas  the  duty  of  reimbursing  them  for  money  loaned 
upon  the  pledges  of  those  revenues,  which  were  cut  off  by  annexa- 
tion. He  proposed,  also,  that  Texas  should,  for  the  consideration 
mentioned,  relinquish  any  claim  she  may  have  to  any  portion  ot 
New  Mexico.  He  was  willing  to  give  something  for  even  an  im- 
perfect claim  of  this  kind  for  the  sane  of  peace. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

Fifth — Resolved^  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whilst  that  institution  continues  to  exist  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  with- 
out the  consent  of  that  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  <Df  the  District,  and 
without  just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within  the  District 

Sixth — Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  within  the  District  the  slan 
trade  in  slaves  brought  into  it  from  states  or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict,  either  to  be  sold  therein,  as  merchandise,  or  to  be  transported  to  other  market! 
without  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  of  these,  said  Mr.  Clay,  simply  asserted  that  slaveij 
ought  not  to  be  abolished  in  the  Federal  District,  except  on  the  con- 
ditions named.  The  sixth  resolution  expressed  the  expediency  of 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  the  District.    He  did  not  mean  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  sale  of  slaves,  from  one  family  to  another  in  the  Dis- 
trict ;  the  slave  trade  which  he  proposed  to  prohibit  was  that  which 
Mr.  Randolph,  forty  years  ago,  pronounced  an  abomination.  It 
was  a  mistake  oti  the  part  of  the  North,  if  they  supposed  that  the 
people  of  the  South  generally  looked  upon  the  slave  trader,  or  his 
occupation,  with  complacence.  The  slave  dealer  was  frequently 
excluded  from  association  with  the  respectable  and  worthy  in  the 
South.  He  proposed  that  the  slave  trader  should  go  to  other  parts 
to  pursue  his  calling — that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  erect  his 
prisons  here,  and  put  on  his  chains,  and  sometimes  shock  the  feelings 
bv  their  trains  of  manacled  beings  through  our  streets  and  avenues. 
Neither  should  thev  bring  them  nere.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
it,  and  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

The  seventh  resolution  related  to  a  matter  now  under  discussion 
in  the  senate,  and  he  would  refrain  from  any  general  remarks  upon 
it.     It  was  as  follows: 

Seventh — Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law, 
according  tu  tlie  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  restitution  and  delivery 
of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor,  in  any  state,  who  may  escape  into  any  other 
state  or  territory  of  this  Union. 

The  eighth  and  last  resolution  provided  that  congress  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  states.  It  was 
as  follows: 

Eighth — Resolved,  That  confess  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade 
in  slaves  between  the  slaveholding  states,  and  that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
slaves  brought  from  one  into  another  of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own 
particular  law. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  legislation  was  intended  as  a  consequence 
of  the  resolution ;  it  merely  asserted  a  truth.  He  had  thought  that, 
in  looking  at  this  whole  subject,  it  was  fit  and  proper  to  resort  to 
great  and  fundamental  principles,  to  keep  them  before  the  mind,  that 
they  might  not  violate  them.  These  resolutions  involved  no  sacri- 
fice of  any  principle;  they  were  founded  upon  a  basis  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  concession — a  concession  not  of  matters  of  princi- 
ple, but  matters  of  feeling  merely.  He  thought,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  a  more  liberal  concession  might  be  expected  from  the 
free  states  than  could  be  asked  of  the  South;  and,  truly,  with  gen- 
tlemen from  the  North  this  question  was  an  abstraction,  while  with 
the  people  of  the  South  it  wUs  a  principle  involving  their  property, 
and,  as  a  large  portion  of  them  believed,  of  their  prosperity  and  peace. 
The  North,  too,  was  numerically  more  powerful,  and  greatness  and 
magnanimity  should  always  go  together.  Mr.  Clay  concluded  with 
a  most  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  harmony,  peace,  mutual  conces- 
sions, and  forbearance,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  exhibited  a  sacred  relic — a  piece  of  the  coffin  of 
Washington — presented  that  morning,  and  submitted  some  thrilling 
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observations  relative  to  the  distinguished  dead,  and  the  spirit  which 
he,  if  upon  the  stage  of  action,  would  urge  in  the  settlement  of  the 
momentous  question  under  discussion. 

*  *  *  •  • 

Mr.  Clay  said,  his  proposition  was  not  to  take  absolutely  from 
Texas  the  territory  which  she  claimed;  it  made  a  proposition  to 
Texas  for  her  consideration.  He  had  expressed,  it  was  true,  his 
own  opinion  that  the  title  of  Texas  was  not  good  to  the  territory  in 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  happy  to  discuss  that 
question. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  ensued  between  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Foote,  the  latter  asserted  that  the  faith  of  congress  was 
pledged  to  all  the  Southern  states,  and  not  Maryland  alone,  for  the 
preservation  of  slavery  in  the  District. 

Mr,  Clay.  Suppose  slavery  be  abolished  in  Maryland  to-morrow, 
have  we  no  power  to  abolish  it  here? 

*  *  #  •  # 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  expressed 
their  determination  never  to  sanction  such  a  compromise  as  that 
embraced  in  the  resolutions  whicH  had  been  offered.  They  also 
indulged  in  some  reflections  upon  the  course  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  sen- 
ator from  a  slave  state. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  briefly,  premising  by  saying,  in  answer  to  the 
reflections  cast  by  the  senators  from  Virginia  and  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Mason  and  Mr.  Davis,)  I  tell  these  gentlemen  that  I  know  my  duties, 
and  I  mean  to  express  my  opinions,  Tearless  of  all  mankind.  He  also 
said — Coming  from  a  slave  state,  as  I  do,  no  earthly  power  can 
ever  compel  me  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction  of  slavery, 
either  north  or  south  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, — iVb,  Sir — No ! 

Mr.  Clay  desired  to  say,  that  these  were  not  abstract  propositions, 
but  designed  for  positive  action,  by  their  reference  to  appropriate 
committees,  who  shall  report  bills  in  relation  to  the  several  subjects 
requiring  legislative  action. 


ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


AKD  IK  BXPLT  TO  SOXI 


EBMARKS  ON  HIS  INTBRGOURSE  WITH  OTHER  SENATORS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEB.  16,  1860. 


[DuRiicG  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  snbmitted  by  Mr.  Clay^ 
President  Taylor  transmitted  to  congress  a  message,  apprising  that  body  that  he 
had  received  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  California,  accompanied 
with  an  application  for  admission  as  a  state  into  the  Union.  The  reference  of  this 
message  was  warmly  discussed ;  and  while  it  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Clem- 
ens, of  Alabama,  indulged  in  several  unwarrantable  *  flings'  at  Mr.  Clay,  among 
other  things  expressinghis  surprise  at  the  *  fellow-feeling '  which  existed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Benton.  This  drew  forth  the  following  rejoinder,  in  which  other  mat- 
ters are  collaterally  noticed.  (It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  the  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Clay,  together  with  several  other  propositions  from  different  sources,  were 
finally  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  which  was  chosen  by  ballot,  and  of 
which  Mr.  C.  was  ehjcted  chairman.)] 


Mr.  Clay  rose  to  reply  to  one  of  the  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Clemens.  What  right  had  the  senator  to  animadvert 
upon  a  conference  held  between  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton) and  him  ?  It  was  very  true  that  for  several  years  there  did  exist 
other  than  the  most  cordial  feeling  between  him  and  Mr.  Benton — 
that  a  system  of  non-intercourse  was  established  between  them,  if 
gentlemen  pleased  so  to  call  it.  Some  three  years  ago  they  had 
come  together,  having  made  peace  with  each  other,  a*  Mr.  Clay 
wished  he  might  be  able  to  do  with  all  the  world;  but  with  respect 
to  intimations  of  any  mutual  deliberation  and  consideration  of  meas- 
ures proposed  to  be  introduced,  he  had  to  say,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  any  thing  in  relation  to  the 
bill  proposed  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Benton,  proposing  to  reduce  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  until  it  was  brought  into  the  senate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Benton  had  never  seen,  heard  or  thought,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  of  the  series  of  resolutions  recently  introduced  by  him. 
What,  then,  had  the  senator  who  had  denounced  their  intercourse 
to  go  upon  ?  Was  he  to  speculate  upon  the  object  of  that  private 
conference,  and  to  make  such  deductions  as  seemed  to  him  to  be 
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proper?  He  had  no  right  so  to  do,  and  the  conclusion  showed  how 
incorrect  his  deductions  were.  He  would  repeat  that  there  was  no 
interchange  of  opinion  between  him  and  Mr.  Benton  at  all,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  respective  projects.  It  was  true,  that  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  they  did  converse  together  upon  the  proper  dispositions  of  subjects 
coming  before  the  senate,  but  what  right  had  others  to  attempt  to 
place  a  construction  upon  their  motives?  He  must  protest  against 
submitting  his  private  intercourse  to  any  such  test  as  that.  He  was, 
and  had  been  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  awful  dangers 
which  menace  the  existence  of  the  government,  that  if  the  senator 
had  been  his  most  bitter  enemy,  and  had  come  to  him  to  consider  the 
means  best  calculated  to  rescue  the  common  country  from  impend- 
ing danger,  he  would  have  counselled  with  him,  as  with  his  friend — 
if  by  so  doing  he  might  hope  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end.  Mr. 
Clay  desired  to  notice  one  or  two  other  points  to  which  the  senator 
had  alluded.  He  (Mr.  Clay)  had  said,  that  in  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia there  was  no  concession  from  either  side: — true,  the  North 
would  get  what  she  wanted ;  but  it  would  be  from  causes  not  under 
the  control  of  congress,  and  not  by  concession.  It  had  been  said 
that,  if  received  with  her  inhibition  of  slavery,  congress  would  be 
responsible  for  it.  He  proceeded  to  show  that  this  was  not  true, 
but  that  if  congress  passed  laws  allowing  the  people  of  California  to 
frame  a  constitution  and  erect  a  state,  congress  would  then  more 
reasonably  be  held  responsible  for  any  act  decided  upon  by  the  people, 
with  reference  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  had  admitted  that 
there  was  some  jrregularity  in  the  action  taken  by  California;  but 
was  there  not  good  ground  for  excuse  for  this  child,  which,  having 
been  abandoned  by  its  natural  parent,  had  adopted  the  necessary 
measures  for  her  own  protection,  and  now  came  back  again,  asking 
its  neglectful  parent  to  receive  it  into  the  family  of  states?  Similar 
irregularities  had  been  overlooked  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  notwith- 
standing the  necessities  of  her  situation  were  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  those  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific — the  former  had  a  form 
of  government,  under  which  she  had  existed  and  found  peace  and 
security  for  years — the  latter  were  without  law  or  means  of  protec- 
tion. A  sentiment  had  been  reiterated  in  the  senate  to-day,  which 
he  had  heard,  alas!  too  often,  and  which  he  never  heard  without  a 
shudder.  The  senate  was  told  that,  in  a  certain  contingency,  the 
South  were  to  take  a  specific  course,  regardless  of  consequences. 
Was  that  true?  For  one,  he  knew  of  no  condition  in  which  man 
could  be  placed,  either  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  west,  in  the 
midst  of  the  howling  winds  and  lashing  fury  of  the  ocean  storm,  or 
in  the  deliberative  body — none  in  which  a  moral,  rational,  account- 
able being  could  take  a  step  regardless  of  consequences.  It  was 
because  he  did  regard  consequences  the  most  important,  that  he  was 
led  to  make  every  effort  in  his  power  to  avert  the  greatest  of  human 
calamities — a  consequence  fraught  with  evil,  not  to  his  country  »Jotie, 
but  to  the  cause  of  humanity  throughout  the  world. 
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Mr.  Foote  made  some  remarks  in  vindication  of  liis  obsen'ations  in  relation  to 
the  recent  intercourse  between  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Clay;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  suggested  to  Mr.  Clay  that  there  was  sometimes  something  in  his  demeanor, 
when  excited  in  debate,  which  had  the  appearance  of  menace.  He  also  alluded  to 
a  speech  made  by  that  senator  eleven  years  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  certain  acta, 
if  persisted  in,  would  dissolve  the  Union,  and  dissolve  it  in  blood.  Mr.  F.  went  on 
at  length  with  some  personal  remarks  upon  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Benton. 

Mr.  Clay  said  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Foote's  remarks  about 
the  intercourse  between  him  and  Mr.  Benton,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  observations,  suggested  to  him  the  impropriety  of  attempting 
to  draw  deductions  from  such  private  intercourse.  He  reminded 
Mr.  Foote  that  he  himself  that  morning  had  come  over  to  him,  and 
held  a  long  conversation  with  him,  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  which 
concerned  the  affairs  of  the  country, — and  asked  him  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  unfair  for  some  northern  man  to  have  imputed 
to  the  senator  dishonorable  motives  in  seeking  that  interview.  It  is 
an  evil — a  political  and  social  evil — it  is  a  wrong  toward  those  who 
are  the  sufferers  thereby — those  were  his  opinions,  but  he  quarrelled 
with  no  man  who  thought  otherwise.  In  conclusion,  he  denied  all 
ambitious  projects:  he  stood,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brink  of  eternity, 
expecting  soon  to  go  hence,  and  owed  no  responsibility  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  meet  here  and  before  God.  If  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  chose  to  call  him  an  Abolitionist — well  and  good;  he 
would  only  say,  that  if  there  was  any  one  man  in  the  community 
more  abused  by  the  Abolitionists  than  another,  it  was  he. 

Mr.  Cass  (interrupting)  said,  that  if  Mr.  Clay  claimed  to  be  the  best  abused  man 
in  the  comtflunity,  he  must  take  exception.    (Laughter.) 

f 

Mr.  Clay  further  defended  his  resolutions.  He  had  honestly,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  endeavored  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  compro- 
mise for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Union  together  in  one  family, 
with  harmony  and  concord.  In  supporting  that  scheme  he  had  not 
forgotten  to  rebuke  the  fanatics  of  the  north  for  their  course,  as  well 
as  to  call  upon  the  south  not  to  persist  in  what  would  not  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  reason  and  judgment.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  his 
plan  of  settlement  was  rejected  by  the  ultraists  of  both  sections. 
VOL.  II.  77 
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First — Utsfijini,  ThA  Cj^lif'vmlT,  with  HuitAble  bonndnnea,  ou^ht,  tipon  W 
||f[^lit  ;ithMi.  U}  hv  nrltnlttcil  -ah  imt^  of  the  nUt^A  of  the  Union,  iftithout  the  imftosititin 
Itv  t'unirrrHs  ■►('  niiy  nslriclioii  to  Lh«  exclumon  or  introduction  of  alaverf  within 

It  uiu^t  i>e  acknowled^^ed  that  there  has  been  some  irregularilj  in 
IIk'  ni<>vrrj}puts  In  California,  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
Lr  \wr  O'Fistitution.  Il  was  not  preceded  by  any  action  of  congress 
juithnrizirtfT  a  convent  ion,  nnd  designating  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
hosfiil  si  site,  accord  in tr  irj  all  the  cases  of  the  admission  of  new  stales 
[ritii  r!ii(4  Union,  which  wf*re  admitted  prior  to  that  of  Michigan,  if 

in  not  nn.^iaken.  whirh,  unauthorized  by  congress,  undertook  to 
foriii  for  hpisflfa  Cim^iituiion,  and  to  knock  at  the  door  of  congress 
lor  ;iflnii>siMri  iiiti^  the  Union.  I  was  nnyse!f  at  the  time,  I  recollect, 
l\hf  II  ATichirran  presented  herself,  opposed,  in  consequence  of  that 
prvialjon  tVuni  ihe  early  [practice  of  ihe  government,  to  her  admis- 
pion.  The  n^ajnrity  deterinined  otherwise,  and  it  must  be  in  candor 
bwned,  hv  all  men,  that  California  has  much  more  reason  to  do  what 
Ihe  has  dnnf%  im sane  tinned  and  un author issed  by  a  previous  act  of 
j^onjiresw,  ihnn  Mieliiiiaii  had  to  do  what  she  did.  Sir,  nolwithstand- 
|i>L^  the  irrefinljuity  ot'  ihe  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union, 
1 1  1 1,1^  been  a  ha|>py  event.  She  forms  now  one  of  the  brightest  slates 
|>t  ihis  izlnriffUK  ennfederacy.  She  has  sent  here  to  mingle  in  our 
bouneil^  senators  and  represientatives  so  distinguished,  that  we  may 
IlI]  a?^^(»ciare  with  them  with  pride,  with  pleasure,  and  satisfaction; 
Ind  I  trust  that  if  (iditnrnia,  irregular  as  her  previous  action  may 
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some  gentlemen  have  held  a  different  doctrine,  but  I  persuade  myself 
that  they  themselves,  when  they  come  to  review  the  whole  ground, 
will  see  sufficient  reason  for  a  change  or  modification  of  their  opin- 
ion ;  and  if  they  adhere  to  it,  they  will  be  found  to  compose  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  truth  which  the  resolution  asserts  is,  that  slavery  is  not 
likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  portion  of  that  territory.  That  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the  fact  rests, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  as  accessible  to  other  senators  as  to  myself 
I  must  say  that  from  all  I  have  heard  or  read,  from  all  the  witnesses 
that  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with,  from  all  that  has  transpired  and  is 
transpiring;,  I  do  believe  that  not  within  one  foot  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico  will  slavery  ever  be  planted;  and  I  believe 
it  could  not  be  done  by  the  force  and  power  of  public  authority. 
Pacts  are  daily  transpiring  to  justify  this  conclusion.  I  invite  sen- 
ators, from  the  free  states  especially,  to  consider  what  has  occurred 
since  the  last  session,  and  even  since  we  have  left  our  respective 
constituencies,  without  an  opportunity  of  our  own  of  consulting  with 
them  upon  that  great  and  momentous  fact.  The  fact  is  that  Cali- 
fornia herself,  although  it  was  asserted  and  predicted  that  she  never 
would  establish  slavery  when  she  came  to  be  a  state,  has  in  a  con- 
vention, by  a  unanimous  vote,  declared  against  the  introduction  of 
slavery  within  her  limits.  I  think,  sir,  taking  that  leading  fact  into 
consideration,  with  all  the  evidence  which  has  reached  me,  I  am 
warranted  in  the  conclusion  which  constitutes  the  second  truth  that 
I  have  stated  in  this  resolution,  that  slavery  is  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  any  of  our  newly-acquired  territories,  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  resolution  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  'establish 
appropriate  territorial  governments  within  all  that  territory,  exclusive 
of  California,  not  embracing  in  the  acts  by  which  these  governments 
shall  be  constituted,  either  a  prohibition  or  an  admission  of  slavery.' 
Much  as  I  am  disposed  to  defer  to  high  authority — anxious  as  I 
really  am  to  find  myself  in  a  position  which  would  enable  me  to 
cooperate  heartily  with  other  departments  of  the  government  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  this  great  people — I  cannot  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  a  dereliction  of  those  territories — of  an  abandonment 
of  them,  leaving  them,  without  government,  to  all  those  scenes  of 
disorder,  confusion  and  anarchy,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  with  respect 
to  some  of  them,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  anticipate  will  arise. 
It  is  the  duty — the  solemn — I  was  going  to  add,  almost  the  sacred 
duty  of  congress — to  legislate  for  that  people,  if  they  can;  and,  at 
all  events,  to  attempt  to  legislate  for  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  law,  order  and  security. 

The  next  resolutions,  sir,  are  the  third  and  fourth,  which,  having 
an  immediate  connection  with  each  other,  should  be  read  together: 

Third — Resolved,  That  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Texas  ought  to 
be  fixed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  commencing  one  marine  league  from  its  mouth,  and 
running  up  that  river  to  the  southern  line  of  New  Mei  ico,  thence  with  that  line 
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^twnnlly,  nnd  conlinumg  In  tht^  a^me  direotiaD*  to  the  Hni*  iw  i!&Wb)I^iL*(l  V'lvwo 
i«  UniUni  8Ut4.'!i  und  Hpniii,  t.>xi  ludiiig  aay  |K»rtion  uf  New  McKko,  wh«!tliL^  U^'iilf 
n  thtT  f^iist  or  \vest  of  ifml  rivor. 

FuituTK — Retfdifd,  Tlmt  it  l>c  prop  ah  wi  to  Ibe  rIaIc  of  Texa»  fliot  Ihii  Unilid 
^UtL'ri  Will  ]>rovido  for  iKt*^  pay  mt*  tit  of  all  Ihii!  ^tuftioii  of  nil  tbc  k^^tltmit^  Mtllpw 
lie  ftMk  <fi/btji  ^^f  ihut  »ttU*»t:*mtnickHl  ffrifvr  Ui  ItJi  imrie^rtthin  to  tfc  t.T|iil#4  St*^ 
nd  for  wbieh  Iht  duties  on  foreig^n  im parti  vk*^fs  plod^'d  by  iht:  vattl  minXf  io  Id 
ruditorit  n<*t  e3«c««'d»n^»  the  6um  of  —  4(>lbm,  in  cnnmdiiraliQn  af  thr  dutJrs  i» 
lodtfuJ  liiiving  k'*.^n  ro  lotigvr  npplicablf  k>  thiit  ohji^i  iiftt-'f  the  >iiijd  }*nni;iali*rii| 
ut  TiJiving  thi5iicefarw;ini  l>womy  p»vnble  to  the  United  Stutt**;  sinA  upon  tlie 
ooditiofi,  ulso,  that  the  smld  sUtc  «lmlt  by  iomct  HoKrmn  nnd  aiithrtitio  net  <if  hM 
•gbliilurL*,  or  of  n  canvt-ntion,  rvl tiiciaiiih  lo  Un?  Uniksd  ^taUss  aiiy  tHtii  i^ju^h  it 
u»  to  any  pari  of  Nf^w  MexiL'o. 

Mr,  Cltiv  did  not  intend  to  go  into  ihe  complex  qU4»stifni  as  to  what 
vere  the  tlut*  Hmirs  of  Texas.  Hin  opinion  was  that  Texas  hm  not 
I  good  title  to  any  portion  of  what  is  called  New  Mexico ;  but  h^ 
vri5*  freft  la  udniit  tlmt^  loolunp  M  the  ground  which  h«sr  senntur?! 
^isumed,  the  law  of  Texas  of  S5»  the  treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  and 
ovu — look  in  j^  to  all  these  facl«,  but  mil  yidding  to  theni  all  the 
orce  which  gentlemen  claimed  for  them,  he  mml  say  that  there 
vas  phuisibilitv  in  the  claim  which  she  sets  up.  lie  proposed  ihcit, 
hrii  wht^ther  tlie  Neuces  or  the  Bravo  b,  or  ia*  not*  the  Wundary 
d'  Tt'xas,  that  her  we?^rern  limit  shall  be  on  thft  Del  Norte,  fnxii  \u 
nouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine.  He  proposed  also,  in  connecliou 
vlfh  this  decision  r>f  the  question  of  boundury,  that  congrf*,'^.^  ^Iiill 
>ay  ihe  debts  of  Texan*  for  the  liquidation  of  %vhich  the  dulies  od 
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fere  with  the  sale  of  slaves,  from  one  family  to  another  in  the  Dis- 
trict ;  the  slave  trade  which  he  proposed  to  prohibit  was  that  which 
Mr.  Randolph,  forty  years  ago,  pronounced  an  abomination.  It 
was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  North,  if  they  supposed  that  the 
people  of  the  South  generally  looked  upon  the  slave  trader,  or  his 
occupation,  with  complacence.  The  slave  dealer  was  frequently 
excluded  from  association  with  the  respectable  and  worthy  in  the 
South.  He  proposed  that  the  slave  trader  should  go  to  other  parts 
to  pursue  his  calling — that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  erect  his 
prisons  here,  and  put  on  his  chains,  and  sometimes  shock  the  feelings 
bv  their  trains  of  manacled  beings  through  our  streets  and  avenues. 
Neither  should  they  bring  them  here.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
it,  and  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

The  seventh  resolution  related  to  a  matter  now  under  discussion 
in  the  senate,  and  he  would  refrain  from  any  general  remarks  upon 
it.     It  was  as  follows: 

Seventh — Resolved,  That  more  efiectoal  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  restitution  and  delivery 
of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor,  in  any  state,  who  may  escape  into  any  other 
state  or  territory  of  this  Union. 

The  eighth  and  last  resolution  provided  that  congress  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  states.  It  was 
as  follows : 

Eighth — Resolved,  That  congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade 
in  slaves  between  the  slaveholding  states,  and  that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
slaves  brought  from  one  into  another  of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own 
particular  law. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  legislation  was  intended  as  a  consequence 
of  the  resolution ;  it  merely  asserted  a  truth.  He  had  thought  that, 
in  looking  at  this  whole  subject,  it  was  fit  and  proper  to  resort  to 
great  and  fundamental  principles,  to  keep  them  before  the  mind,  that 
they  might  not  violate  them.  These  resolutions  involved  no  sacri- 
fice of  any  principle ;  they  were  founded  upon  a  basis  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  concession — a  concession  not  of  matters  of  princi- 
ple, but  matters  of  feeling  merely.  He  thought,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  a  more  liberal  concession  might  be  expected  from  the 
free  states  than  could  be  asked  of  the  South;  and,  truly,  with  gen- 
tlemen from  the  North  this  question  was  an  abstraction,  while  with 
the  people  of  the  South  it  wUs  a  principle  involving  their  property, 
and,  as  a  large  portion  of  them  believed,  of  their  prosperity  and  peace. 
The  North,  too,  was  numerically  more  powerful,  and  greatness  and 
magnanimity  should  always  go  together.  Mr.  Clay  concluded  with 
a  most  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  harmony,  peace,  mutual  conces- 
sions, and  forbearance,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  exhibited  a  sacred  relic — a  piece  of  the  coffin  of 
Washington — presented  that  morning,  and  submitted  some  thrilling 
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llisfrvntinns  rein  live  i<i  the  distinfjuished  dead,  and  the  spirit  which 
[e.  if  uiKin  the  stsir^e  of  action,  would  urge  in  the  settlement  of  the 

ifum-ntoii^  question  under  discussion. 

#  *  «  •  ♦ 

j\fr.  Cl[\y  Fiiid,  fns  proposition  was  not  to  take  absolutely  from 

t.'XMs  the  territory  which  she  claimed;  it  made  a  proposition  to 
[Vxns  for  her  c^insideratlnn.  He  had  expressed,  it  was  true,  his 
Iwn  I  opinion  that  tiie  title  of  Texas  was  not  good  to  the  territory  in 
liientii^n,  and  at  the  same  lime  he  would  be  happy  to  discuss  that 
luf'Htifm. 

In  \]\t'  couri^e  of  a  conversation  which  ensued  between  Mr.  Clay 
Ind  Mn  Foote,  the  latter  asserted  that  the  faith  of  congress  was 
lleil^ed  t*>  !t]l  the  Southern  states,  and  not  Maryland  alotiej  for  the 
|reserv:i!ion  of  slavery  in  the  District. 

-l/r.  Clay,  8ui>poj;e  slavery  be  abolished  in  Maryland  to-nnorrow, 
[ave  \\Q  no  power  to  abolish  it  here? 

*  #  #  *  # 

Mr,  Ma*?on,  nf  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  expressed 

leir  detenninrUirm  never  to  sanction  such  a  compromise  as  that 
linh raced  in  the  resolutions  whicli  had  been  offered .  They  also 
Itduliied  in  some  reflect  ions  upon  the  coursa  of  Mr  Clay,  as  a  sen- 
jtftr  iVoin  a  slave  shUe. 

Mr.  C'lay  rephed  lirlefly,  premising  by  saying,  in  answer  to  the 
li^necfirms  casi  bv  the  senators  from  Virginia  and  Mississippi  (Mr. 
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BBMARI8  ON  HIS  INTBRGOUBSE  WITH  OTHER  SENATORS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEB.  16,  1850. 


[DuRnro  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Cluy, 
President  Taylor  transmitted  to  congress  a  message,  apprising  that  body  that  he 
had  received  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  California,  accompanied 
with  an  application  for  admission  as  a  state  inte  the  Union.  The  reference  of  this 
message  was  warmly  discussed ;  and  while  it  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Clem- 
ens, of  Alabama,  indulged  in  several  unwarrantable  *  flings'  at  Mr.  Clay,  among 
other  things  expressinghis  surprise  at  the  *  fellow-feeling'  which  existed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Benten.  This  drew  forth  the  following  rejoinder,  in  which  other  mat- 
ters  are  collaterally  noticed.  (It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  the  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Clay,  together  with  several  other  propositions  from  different  sources,  were 
finally  referred  te  a  committee  of  thirteen,  which  was  chosen  by  ballot,  and  of 
which  Mr.  C.  was  elected  chairman.)] 


Mr.  Clay  rose  to  reply  to  one  of  the  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Clemens.  What  right  had  the  senator  to  animadvert 
upon  a  conference  held  between  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton) and  him  ?  It  was  very  true  that  for  several  years  there  did  exist 
other  than  the  most  cordial  feeling  between  him  and  Mr.  Benton — 
that  a  system  of  non-intercourse  was  established  between  them,  if 
gentlemen  pleased  so  to  call  it.  Some  three  years  ago  they  had 
come  together,  having  made  peace  with  each  other,  as  Mr.  Clay 
wished  he  might  be  able  to  do  with  all  the  world ;  but  with  respect 
to  intimations  of  any  mutual  deliberation  and  consideration  of  meas- 
ures proposed  to  be  introduced,  he  had  to  say,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  any  thing  in  relation  to  the 
bill  proposed  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Benton,  proposing  to  reduce  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  until  it  was  brought  into  the  senate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Benton  had  never  seen,  heard  or  thought,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  of  the  series  of  resolutions  recently  introduced  by  him. 
What,  then,  had  the  senator  who  had  denounced  their  intercourse 
to  go  upon?  Was  he  to  speculate  upon  the  object  of  that  private 
conference,  and  to  make  such  deductions  as  seemed  to  him  to  be 
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IIc  haH  no  righl  sw>  t(i  do,  and  tb^  conclusion  showe^I  Ik^w 
if!orn*cl  h)s  ilt^cluciiotis  \vt*ie.  He  would  repiuil  that  there  wasi  no 
Ucrchange  of  opinion  between  him  and  Mr.  Benton  at  mil,  in  rela- 
on  lo  tlieir  respcdiive  project!?.  It  wns  iru^,  that  nt  the  time  ailadcd 
^.  iheviitd  converse  toj^etljer  upon  the  proper  dispfj^itions  of  objects 
nmin[T  before  tbe  sennte.  hut  what  right  hud  others  to  nltttnijit  t<i 
hxcts  it  conslrucliDn  ujion  their  riioiivt**«?  Mr  musl  protest  against 
il>miuinq:  his  privnie  iniercourse  to  any  such  tesi  as  that.  He  w«a, 
lid  had  Ijeen  so  deeply  impressed  wjih  a  sen«e  of  the  awftil  dan|!t*n 
hich  menace  the  existence  of  the  government,  that  if  the  senator 
nd  hcen  hk  itiost  bitter  enemy,  and  bad  come  to  him  to  consider  the 
jeani*  ijest  calculated  to  rescue  lh«  cooimi^n  country  from  iiiipeti4*^ 
4fj  dantrer,  he  would  have  counselled  with  him,  as  with  his  friend— 
'  W  so  doing  he  inight  hope  to  accomjjlish  m  dcviroble  a»i  end*  Mr 
■lay  deftire^i  to  notice  one  or  two  other  f^oinU  to  which  the  *tenator 
mi  ulluded-  lie  (Mn  Clay)  bad  said,  that  in  the  admission  of  Cali- 
jrnia  there  w;is  no  concession  from  either  side:— tru<*,  the  iNorth 
/ould  get  what  she  wanted;  but  it  would  t>e  from  causes  not  under 
le  contr(»l  of  congres.^,  and  not  by  concei«i,^ioo*  It  hitd  been  <aid 
lat,  if  received  with  her  inhibition  of  .Nluvery,  congre.<»  would  be 
jsponsible  for  it.  He  proceeded  to  show  t(mt  this  was  not  true, 
ut  that  if  congress  paj^sed  laws  allowing  tbe  people  of  Cahfurnia  W 
^ame  a  coni^titution  and  erect  a  state,  congress  would  then  more 
*a*sonabty  be  held  responsible  for  any  act  decided  ujion  by  the  people, 
rith  reference  to  tfie  institutioa  of  slavery.     He  had  itilrniited  tW 
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Mr.  Foote  made  some  remarks  in  vindication  of  his  observations  in  relation  to 
tlie  recent  intercourse  between  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Clay;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  suggested  to  Mr.  Clay  that  there  was  sometimes  something  in  his  demeanor, 
when  excited  in  debate,  which  had  the  appearance  of  menace.  He  also  alluded  to 
a  speech  made  by  that  senator  eleven  yexirs  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  certiin  acta, 
if  persisted  in,  would  dissolve  the  Union,  and  dissolve  it  in  blood.  Mr.  F.  went  on 
at  length  with  some  personal  remarks  upon  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Benton. 

Mr.  Clay  said  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Foote's  remarks  about 
the  intercourse  between  him  and  Mr.  Benton,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  observations,  suggested  to  him  the  impropriety  of  attempting 
to  draw  deductions  from  such  private  intercourse.  He  reminded 
Mr.  Foote  that  he  himself  that  morning  had  come  over  to  him,  and 
held  a  long  conversation  with  him,  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  which 
concerned  the  affairs  of  the  country, — and  asked  him  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  unfair  for  some  northern  man  to  have  imputed 
to  the  senator  dishonorable  motives  in  seeking  that  interview.  It  is 
an  evil — a  political  and  social  evil — it  is  a  wrong  toward  those  who 
are  the  sufferers  thereby — those  were  his  opinions,  but  he  quarrelled 
with  no  man  who  thought  otherwise.  In  conclusion,  he  denied  all 
ambitious  projects:  he  stood,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brink  of  eternity, 
expecting  soon  to  go  hence,  and  owed  no  responsibility  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  meet  here  and  before  God.  If  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  chose  to  call  him  an  Abolitionist — well  and  good;  he 
would  only  say,  that  if  there  was  any  one  man  in  the  community 
more  abused  by  the  Abolitionists  than  another,  it  was  he. 

Mr.  Cass  (interrupting)  said,  that  if  Mr.  Clay  claimed  to  be  the  best  abused  man 
in  the  comiAunity,  he  must  take  exception.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Clay  further  defended  his  resolutions.  He  had  honestly,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  endeavored  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  compro- 
mise for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Union  together  in  one  family, 
with  harmony  and  concord.  In  supporting  that  scheme  he  had  not 
forgotten  to  rebuke  the  fanatics  of  the  north  for  their  course,  as  well 
as  to  call  upon  the  south  not  to  persist  in  what  would  not  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  reason  and  judgment.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  his 
plan  of  settlement  was  rejected  by  the  ultraists  of  both  sections. 
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passage,  to  vote  against  it.  I  am  not  authorized  to  say,  and  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  there  will  be  an  afBrmalive  vote  of  every  member  of 
the  senate  in  favor  of  the  measure  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill; 
but  I  need  not  say  that  I  indulge  the  hope,  whether  all  modifications 
which  were  desired  by  various  members  of  the  committee  may  or  may 
not  be  made,  that  finally  there  will  be  not  only  a  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  committee  generallv  in  the  measure  recommended,  but  I 
trust  it  will  leave  this  branch  of  congress  with  a  large  majority  in  its 
favor.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  discouraged  by  any  thing  that  has 
transpired  in  the  committee,  or  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  country,  upon 
the  subject  of  this  measure.  I  have  believed  from  the  first,  and  1 
yet  firmly  believe,  that  if  these  unhappy  subjects  which  have  divided 
the  country  shall  be  accommodated  by  an  amicable  adjustment,  it 
must  be  done  upon  some  such  basis  as  that  which  the  committee 
has  reported.  And  can  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  subject?  The 
crisis  of  the  crisis,  I  repeat,  has  arrived,  and  the  fate  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  reported  by  the  committee,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
determines  the  fate  of  the  harmony  or  distraction  of  this  country. 
Entertaining  that  belief,  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  no  hon- 
orable senators,  who,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  the  report,  might 
have  seen  some  matters  in  it  objectionable,  according  to  their  wishes 
or  judgment,  will  see  fit  to  oppose  its  final  passage;  but  that  the 
entire  senate,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  plan  proposed,  and 
after  a  fair  contrast  between  this  and  all  other  proposed  })lans — at 
least  all  other  practicable  plans  of  adjustment  of  the  question — 
whatever  expectations  or  hopes  may  have  been  announced  else- 
where, out  of  this  body,  will  concur  in  this  measure  brought  forward 
by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  that  ultimately  the  measure  will 
obtain  the  general  concurrence  of  both  houses  of  congress. 

But  I  have  risen,  as  I  announced,  more  particularly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  some  further  explanation  of  the  course  of  the 
committee,  and  of  throwing  out  some  few  observations  in  support 
of  the  measures  which  they  have  recommended  for  the  adoption 
of  the  senate. 

The  first  measure  upon  which  they  reported  was  that  of  the  true 
exposition  of  the  compact  between  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  that  state  into  the  Union. 
Upon  that  subject,  as  already  announced  in  the  report,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  there  was  an  undivided  opinion.  Two  honorable  senators — 
one  of  whom  is  now  absent,  and  the  other  present — while  they 
declared  that  they  would  not  hold  themselves,  and  did  not  intend 
to  be  regarded  as  holding  themselves,  in  every  possible  state  of 
things,  and  in  every  contingency,  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  states 
that  might  hereafter  be  carved  out  of  Texas;  but  that  they  reserved 
to  themselves,  as  I  understood  them,  the  right  to  determine  this 
question  whenever  any  new  states  formed  out  of  Texas  should  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission. — Whether,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  a  new 
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procured,  and  which  was  of  a  nature  calculated  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment of  the  convention,  was  the  apportionment  of  the  representation 
made  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution. 

So  of  a  more  recent  acquisition  or  annexation — that  of  Texas. 
Nobody  believed,  I  think,  at  the  time,  that  Texas  had  a  population 
sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  two  representatives.  As  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  old  thirteen  states,  so  in  the  case  of  Texas,  it  was  known 
that  she  was  rapidly  filling  up — as  I  have  no  doubt  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  fact  when  the  next  census  comes  to  be  taken  in  Texas — that  before 
the  enumeration  of  the  next  census  was  taken,  she  would  have  a 
population  entitling  her  to  two,  and  probably  more  representatives. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  an  error  existing,  as  it  seemed  to  me  from  the 
observation  of  one  or  two  friends  the  other  day,  with  regard  to  the 
requisite  population  to  entitle  California  to  two  representatives.  It 
is  not,  as  it  is  supposed,  double  the  ratio  which  was  fixed  by  congress 
ten  years  ago.  The  ratio  was  fixed  at  70,680;  but  it  was  expressly 
provided  in  the  law  establishing  it,  that  any  state  which  had  an  excess 
beyond  a  moiety  of  the  ratio  established,  should  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  representative.  According  to  the  provision  of  that  law, 
to  entitle  California  to  two  representatives,  she  would  only  be  required 
to  have  a  population  of  106,021,  and  not  as  was  supposed,  140  odd 
thousand.  Now,  the  question  is,  leaving  out  of  view  altogether  the 
rapid  augmentation  which  is  daily  taking  place  in  the  population  of 
California,  whether  she  has  a  population  at  this  time — at  the  time 
when  two  members  come  to  be  admitted — which  would  entitle  her 
to  two  representatives.  Upon  this  subject,  I  have  that  which  appears 
satisfactory  to  my  mind,  and  I  trust,  to  the  minds  of  other  senators. 

In  the  first  place,  I  offer  to  the  senate  an  extract  from  a  memorial 
of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  state  of  California  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States.  To  read  this  memorial,  or  to 
state  it  in  substance  in  detail,  would  take  up  a  considerable  time; 
and  as  that  memorial  has  been  before  senators,  and  can  at  any  time 
be  referred  to  and  peru.sed  by  any  who  have  not  already  examined 
it,  I  will  merely  state,  that  according  to  the  statements  of  that  memo- 
rial— a  portion  of  which  are  conjectural  and  a  part  official — the  pop- 
ulation of  California,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  was  107,069, 
exceeding  the  number  requisite  to  entitle  the  state  to  two  represent- 
atives. But  that  brings  it  down  only  to  January,  1850.  Since  that 
time  we  are  authorized  to  add  to  the  number,  by  that  of  the  arrivals 
by  sea  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  as  shown  by  the  official  report 
of  the  harbor-master  from  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  to  the  27th  of 
March,  1850.  Without  going  into  the  classification,  there  are  of 
Americans,  8,697;  of  Californians,  13,454;  and  of  foreigners,  5,503 
— making  a  total  of  16,957.  The  number  of  deserters  from  ships, 
as  stated  in  the  memorial  before  alluded  to,  is  put  at  3,000,  in  round 
numbers.  The  official  statement  of  the  harbor- master,  made  on  the 
first  of  March  last  to  the  legislature,  states  the  number  of  officers 
and  seamen  that  left  their  vessels  from  various  causes  to  be  14,240. 
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tlieir  purpose  of  returninc  to  the  United  States,  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
become  permanent  and  fixed  residents  of  California.  On  the  ques* 
tion  of  population,  therefore,  I  think  there  is  no  ground  of  rational 
objection  to  the  number  "two,'.'  which  has  been  pmposed  by  the 
committee,  and  which  is  precisely  the  numl)er  in  the  case  of  Texas. 

Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  California. — Upon  that  sub- 
ject, a  proposition  was  offered  in  the  committee  to  extend  a  line 
through  California,  first  by  36  deg.  30  min.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, however,  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  and  proposed  35  deg. 
30  min.  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  in  favor  of 
that  amendment;'  but  when  the  question  of  any  line  came  up,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  niajority  of  the  committee.  Is  it  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble that  this  proposition — this  attempt  to  cut  California  in  two  by 
the  line  36  deg.  30  min.,  or  35  deg.  30  min.,  or  by  any  other  line — 
does  not  come  from  the  North  at  all,  from  whence  it  might  be  sup- 
posed it  would  come?  For,  with  respect  to  the  North,  there  can  be 
no  earthly  doubt  but  if  there  were  half  a  dozen  states  made  out  of 
California  they  would  all  be  free  states.  But  the  North  does  not 
ask  for  a  division.  It  is  from  the  South  that  the  proposition  to  divide 
the  existing  limits  of  California  comes.  The  South  wants  some 
other  states,  or  another  stale  there.  Some  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  it  is  true,  propose  that  there  should  be  an  express  recognition 
of  the  right  to  carry  slaves  south  of  the  proposed  line.  But  I  believe 
that  the  major  part  of  those  who  ask  for  this  line,  do  not  even  ask 
for  this  recognition,  or  for  this  enactment,  to  carry  slaves  south  of 
this  line;  and  I  ask  every  body  who  is  acquainted  with  the  country, 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  look  over  the  map,  if  he  has  not  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  friend  of  mine  (I  believe  now  within  my 
hearing)  from  the  South,  and  a  large  planter,  came  to?  He  said  to 
me  the  other  day:  'Mr.  Clay,  if  congress  was  to  offer  me  $500  for 
every  slave  I  might  own,  requiring  me  to  take  them  to  one  of  these 
new  territories  and  keep  them  there  for  ten  years,  I  would  not  accept 
the  proposition.*  ^ 

Now,  suppose  you  were  to  take  the  line  35  deg.  30  min.  or  whatever 
line  was  proposed,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  There  would 
be  an  open  sea  on  the  one  side  for  the  escape  of  slaves — California, 
reduced  as  I  have  suggested,  on  another;  and  Mexico,  with  her 
boundless  mountains,  on  another.  Who  would  think — who  believes 
— that,  if  you  establish  the  line  propgsed,  slavery  would  ever  be  car- 
ried there,  or  would  be  maintained  there?  Moreover,  I  think  I  have 
understood  that  the  delegation  in  the  convention,  south  of  the  line 
of  35  deg.  30  min.,  or  north  of  it,  voted  unanimously  against  the 
introduction  of  slavery  there.  It  cannot,  therefore,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  not  designed  with  any  hope  that  there  would  be  slavery  carried 
there  upon  the  limits  of  the  Pacific  at  all.  The  making  of  a  new 
state  or  states  out  of  the  present  limits  of  California  is  therefore  but 
adding  to  the  objection  which  has  been  made  by  the  South  to  the 
preponderance  and  influence,  and  the  apprehensions  entertained  of 
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With  the  committee  I  say  upon  this  occasion,  that  all  the  consid- 
erations which  devolve  upon  congress  to  admit  California,  sanction 
what  she  has  done,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  self-government,  apply 
with  equaJ  force  to  the  two  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me,  at  this  stage  of  the  few  observations 
which  I  propose  to  address  to  the  senate,  to  contrast  the  plans  which 
have  been  presented  for  the  settlement  of  this  question.  One  has 
come  to  us  from  very  high  authority,  recommending,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  admission  of  California,  and  doing  nothing  more,  leaving  the 
question  unsettled  of  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
and  leaving  the  people  who  inhabit  Utah  and  New  Mexico  unpro- 
vided for  by  government.  I  will  take  the  occasion  to  say,  that  I 
came  to  Washington  with  a  most  anxious  desire — a  desire  which  I 
still  entertain — to  cooperate  in  my  legislative  position,  in  all  cases 
in  which  I  can  judiciously  cooperate,  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  I  need  not  add,  however,  sir,  that  I  came  here,  also, 
with  a  settled  purpose  to  follow  the  deliberate  dictation  of  my  own 
judgment,  wherever  that  judgment  might  carry  me.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure,  sir,  that  I  state  that  we  do  cooperate  with  the  President, 
to  the  extent  which  he  recommends.  He  recommends  the  admission 
of  California.  The  committee  propose  it.  There  the  President's 
recommendation  stops.  There  we  take  up  the  subject,  and  proceed 
to  act  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico. 
Now,  sir,  which  course  of  the  two  recommends  itself  best  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  to  act  in  the  case  ? 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  if  we  do  not  provide  governments  for  the 
other  portions  of  the  country  acquired  from  Mexico,  we  fail  to  ful- 
fil the  obligation,  the  sacred  obligation,  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 
It  is  said  that  they  will  have  a  government  of  their  own — a  local 
government;  that  they  have  such  a  one  now;  but  they  have  not 
such  a  one  now  as  they  had  when  they  were  part  of  Mexico.  When 
they  were  part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  with  the  common  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  stretching  over  all  the  parts  constituting  that  repub- 
lic, they  had  all  the  benefit  resulting  from  their  own  local  laws,  and 
the  additional  benefit  and  security  resulting  from  thfe  laws  of  the 
supreme  government,  covering  all  parts  of  the  republic.  We  have 
the  place  of  that  supreme  government.  They  were  transferred  from 
that  sovereignty  to  this  sovereignty,  and  we  stipulated  with  that 
former  sovereignty  that  we  would  extend  to  them  protection  to  their 
persons,  security  to  their  property,  and  the  benefit  of  preserving  their 
own  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 
Now,  sir,  if  you  admit  California,  and  do  nothing  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico — nothing  in  relation  to  the  settlemennt  of  the  boundary  ques- 
tion with  Texas — I  ask  you,  in  what  condition,  in  what  state,  will 
you  leave  these  countries?  There  are  the  Mormons — a  community 
of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  in  disrespect.  I  know  very 
little  about  them.  I  have  heard  very  often  things  said  against  them; 
and  I  believe  during  this  session  my  colleague,  who  sits  before  me, 
VOL.  II.  78 
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U)  aimni  int(Hination  to  the  senate 
Hut  I  rare  not  whether  they  an 
by  their  enemies,  or  as  jjood  as  the\ 
or  what   they  are:  they  are  a  ]K»rt 
boinul  hy  treaty,  as  well  as  other  h 

Eut  it  to  you,  sir,  is  it  right  to  say 
ending  the  Mormons,  and  to  the 
I  as  they  «ire  of  the  benefit  of  the  g 

•;*  j  the  supreme  authority  of  which  re 

to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  to 
selves,  I  dare  say ;  and  when  they 
ripe  for  a  state  government? — whe 
many  years,  let  them  come  forward 
that  discharging  our  duty? 

I  will  go  further  in  reference  to 
that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  contrast 
which  is  now  under  consideration 
doubt  that  there  were  strong,  at  leaj 
tion  of  that  recommendation  in  the 
time  it  was  sent  into  congress,  at 
have  no  doubt  it  was  apprehended 
sible  to  create  any  govermnents  fo 
ducing  scenes  in  congress  of  the  m 
acter.     I  have  no  doubt  it  was  beli 
the  message,  that  distraction  woulc 
opinion,  |x,Mhaps,  carried  to  extreme 
be  made  to  extend  government  ove 
But  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  rec 
since  the  con)mencement  of  the  ses 
in  the  public  mind  has  taken  ])lace. 
has  come  to  the  rescue  of  this  Unio 
dis])Osition  to  abate  in  her  demands. 

——not    less    i'l(»rir»n«    thnn    th<»    />il»or 
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the  other,  and  coming  together  once  more  as  friends  and  brethren, 
living  under  the  common  country,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  and 
happiness  which  have  flowed  from  a  common  government.  I  think 
that  if  the  President  had  to  make  a  recommendation  to  congress, 
with  all  the  lights  which  have  been  shed  upon  the  subject  since  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  now  that  nearly  five  months  of  the 
session  have  gone,  he  would  not  have  limited  himself  simply  to  a 
recommendation  to  admit  California,  or  to  leave  the  territories  to 
shift  for  themselves  as  they  could  or  might. 

He  tells  us  in  one  of  those  messages — I  forget  whether  it  is  the 
message  of  December  or  January — that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  those  territories  at  least  (New  Mexico)  would  possibly 
form  a  state  government  for  herself,  and  might  come  here,  even 
during  the  progress  of  this  debate.  At  all  events,  if  there  had  been 
such  a  state  of  circumstances  at  the  period  that  this  message  was 
sent  in  as  exists  down  to  the  present  time,  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  gentleman  who  now  presides  at  the  head  of  our  political  afl^airs, 
if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  our  light,  would  have  made  a  recommend- 
ation much  more  comprehensive,  much  more  general  and  healing  in 
its  character,  than  the  simple  recommendation  of  the  admission  of 
California,  leaving  all  the  other  questions  untouched  and  unsettled. 

With  regard  to  the  abandoned  condition  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  left  without  any  authority  of  this  govern- 
ment, acting  locally  to  protect  the  citizen  who  goes  there  to  settle, 
and  to  protect  the  citi"zen  who  is  in  transitu  between  these  countries, 
without  any  authority  connected  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
government  here — when  they  are  communicating  from  time  to  time 
this  state  of  things  existing  in  those  countries,  1  submit  that  to  aban- 
don them,  in  face  of  our  obligation  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  and  other  high  obligations,  is  not  conformable  to  that 
duty  which  we  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

Well,  then,  there  is  the  boundary  question  with  Texas.  Why, 
sir,  at  this  very  moment  we  learn  through  the  public  papers  that 
Texas  has  sent  her  civil  commissioners  to  Santa  Fe,  or  into  New 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  her  authority ;  and 
if  you  leave  the  Texas  boundary  question  unsettled,  and  establish  no 
government  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  I  venture  to  say  that,  before 
we  meet  again  next  December,  we  shall  hear  of  some  civil  commo- 
tion, perhaps  the  shedding  of  blood,  in  the  contest  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  with  respect  to  the  boundary;  for,  without  mean- 
ing to  express  at  this  time,  or  at  any  time,  any  positive  opinion  on  that 
question,  we  know  that  the  people  of  Santa  Fe  are  as  much  opposed 
to  the  government  of  Texas,  and  as  much  convinced  that  they  do 
not  l)elong  to  Texas,  that  they  constitute  no  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Texas,  as  we  know  Texas  to  be  earnest  in  asserting  the  contrary, 
and  uflirming  her  right  to  all  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  its  uppermost  sources.  Is  it  right,  then,  to  leave  these 
territories  unprovided  for?     Is  it  right  to  leave  this  important  ques* 
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m  of  boundary  Wtween  New  Mexico  and  Texaii  unsetUed.  (a  pto* 
ic*?  jM>si£iblv  the  fesirfu!  conseciuencefi  to  which  I  have  aclvcrlerl^ 
Sir,  on  thest  questions,  1  believe — though  I  dti  nut  rifCfjIJeei  ihe 
act  slate  of  tlie  vote  in  commiliee — that  there  was  no  ierintts 
ver!*itv  of  opinion.  We  all  thought  we  should  estaUWt  ps^tm- 
entK  tor  tiiem  if  we  coiiid;  iKal,  at  any  rale,  w&  shodd  muke  ihe 
iempt :  and  if  we  failed,  after  making  the  attempt,  we  should  ^tund 
^epmachable  for  niiy  voUintary  atmndonmeni  or  neglect  of  ihem 
I  our  part. 

The  next  question  which  aro»©  liefore  the  committee,  offer  Havtnp 
^eed  n|K>n  ifie  profKLsal  to  \w.  ninde  to  Texas  for  the  settle jnent  of 
e  boundary  between  her  and  New  Mexico,  w^as  the  qnc*iiion  *if 
e  uriic^n  of  these  three  measures  in  one  hilK  And  upon  thftt  ^ub* 
ct.  sir,  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  which  had  devcio|>ed  itself 

(he  senate  displayed  itself  in  tne  committee. 

A  i*aator,  m  his  acat — Wliat  of  th«  «^oiint  to  Iw  paid  to  Tt^XM! 

Mr,  risiy. — AU\  I  am  reminded  that  t  have  i«riid  nothing;  about 
e  amount  proposed  to  be  given  to  Texa*'*  for  the  relinquWrnient 
'  her  title  tn  the  United  Statei  of  the  territory  north  of  the  pPO* 
kspd  line.  The  committee,  1  hope,  %vitK  the  approbafion  of  the  sen- 
e,  thought  it  best  not  to  fill  up  that  bfarik  until  the  last  numTent^ 
K>n  the  final  reading  of  the  bill:  that  if  it  were  inserted  in  th^  btll 
would  go  out  to  the  crmntrjp  and  ndght  lead  to  improper  specula- 
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misunderstands  what  is  meant  by  Hatsel  in  the  use  of  the  word 
'tacking.'  We  have  no  such  thing  as  tacking  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  term.  Jefferson  has  no  chapter  in  his  Manual  on  this  subject 
of  tacking.  Hatsel  first.  Tacking  in  England  is  this:  By  the  con- 
stitution of  England — or,  in  other  words,  by  the  practice  of  England, 
which  makes  her  constitution — money  bills,  supply  bills,  bills  of  sub- 
sidy and  aid  of  all  kinds,  are  passed  by  the  house  of  commons,  sent 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  lords  are  obliged  to  take  them  word 
for  word,  without  making  any  amendment  whatever.  They  are  sent 
in  that  shape  to  the  crown,  and  the  crown  is  obliged  to  take  them 
without  amendment  at  all.  The  practice  of  tacking  in  England  is 
this:  knowing  that  a  money  bill  is  obliged  to  be  passed  without  any 
alteration  or  amendment  in  the  lords,  the  commons  in  England  fre- 
quently, when  they  have  a  public  object  or  measure  to  carry  out,  tack 
that  measure  to  a  money  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  house  of  lords. 
They  know  that  the  over-ruling  necessity  of  the  aristocracy  and  of 
the  crown  is  such  that  they  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  granted 
to  them,  agree  to  that  clause  favorable  perhaps  to  liberty,  or  to  some- 
thing else  that  is  tacked  on  to  it.  The  process  of  tacking  in  Eng- 
land is  therefore  objected  to  by  the  crown  and  by  the  aristocracy 
always.  It  is  never  objected  to  by  the  commons. — And  according 
as  the  prevalence  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy, 
or  of  the  public  branch  of  the  legislature  takes  place,  the  practice 
of  tacking  is  resorted  to.  Hence  the  quotation  read  by  the  senator 
the  other  day  from  Chancellor  Finch.  The  king  always,  and  the 
lords  always  complain  of  it.  Hatsel,  in  the  very  loose  and  very 
unsatisfactory  work  of  his  which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to,  complains  of  it;  but  the  fact  is,  the  process  of  tacking  in  England 
is  favorable  to  liberty ;  it  is  favorable  to  the  commons  of  England. 
It  is  never  objected  to  by  them,  but  it  is  always  objected  to  by  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy.  Her  Majesty  would  be  glad  to  get  the 
money  without  being  obliged  to  make  any  concessions  to  her  sub- 
jects; and  the  house  of  lords  would  be  equally  disposed  with  her 
Majesty  to  think  it  very  wrong  to  be  compelled  to  swallow  the  whole. 
They  would  be  willing  to  take  the  money,  but  they  would  have  to 
take  along  with  it  the  clause  which  has  been  tacked  on  in  favor  of 
personal  liberty  or  of  some  rights  of  the  subjects. 

Sir,  I  had  intended  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  honorable  senator;  but,  really,  I  think  it  is  hardly 
necessary.  You  find  in  the  third  volume  of  Hatsel  that  he  has  a 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  bills  tacked  to  bills  of  supply.  I  repeat, 
sir,  that  we  have  no  such  thing  as  that  tacking  process  in  this  coun- 
try. And  why?  Because,  although  tax  bills  and  other  bills  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  by  the  Constitution  are  required 
to  originate  there,  the  senate  have  a  right  to  amend,  to  strike  out 
any  clause,  to  reduce  the  tax,  or  to  make  any  additions  or  amend- 
ment which  they  please.  The  senate  is  under  no  such  restraint  as 
is  the  house  of  lords  in  England.     Hence  we  have  no  such  thing 
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as  tacking,  in  the  English  parliamentaiy  sense  of  the  term.  But 
tacking,  even  in  Enpjland,  is  confined  to  what  are  considered  incon- 
gruous measures.  Now,  sir,  the  question  is,  whether  there  is  any 
incongruity  in  these  measures:  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  California: 
a  bill  establishing  a  territorial  government  in  Utah;  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico;  and  what  is  indispen- 
sable, if  we  give  her  a  government,  a  bill  providing  what  shall  be 
her  boundary,  provided  Texas  shall  accede  to  the  liberal  proposal 
made  to  her?  Is  there  any  thing,  I  ask,  incongruous  in  all  this? 
Where  is  it?  What  is  the  incongruity?  What  is  the  indignity? 
for  I  have  heard  time  after  time  that  it  is  undignified,  or  that  it  is 
ill-treating  California,  to  attach  her  to  those  portions  of  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  included  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  What 
is  the  indignity?  I  admit  that  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
of  business,  it  is  better  not  to  make  any  one  bill  complex,  or  even  to 
embrace  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects  of  a  congruous  nature.  Bui 
that  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  congress.  It  rests  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  congress.  Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  California  has  set  us  a 
very  good  example,  by  providing  by  her  constitution  that  no  two 
subjects  are  to  be  united  in  the  same  bill.  Louisiana  has  done  the 
same  thing  in  her  constitution.  Ask  the  senator  from  Louisiana,  or 
ask  an  honorable  member  of  that  legislature,  who  has  just  arrived 
here  from  Baton  Rouge,  and  they  will  tell  you  to  what  vast  incon- 
venience  legislative  action  is  exposed,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
stitutional restriction.  What  are  incongruous  subjects,  what  are 
distinct  subjects,  is  a  matter  not  always  absolutely  certain.  If  any 
thing  which  is  thought  incongruous  is  incorporated  in  a  bill  in  that 
legislature,  it  is  sent  to  the  judiciary,  and  if  the  judiciary  thinks  the 
subjects  are  incongruous,  the  law  cannot  be  constitutional,  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  it  was  in  violation  of  the  constitution, 
which  declared  that  the  legislature  should  pass  only  congruous  bills. 
I  have  been  told,  and  the  senator  from  Louisiana  can  state  whether  I 
have  been  correctly  informed  or  not,  that  in  two  or  three  instances 
laws  which  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  have 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  in  consequence  of  this  constitutional 
restriction  upon  legislative  action,  and  the  courts  would  not  en- 
force them. 

I  have  stated  what  I  think  I  ought  to  satisfy  every  body  without 
dwelling  upon  it  further.  Now,  sir,  I  will  show  you  what  has  been 
done  by  congress  from  time  to  time  in  the  annexation  of  diflferent 
subjects  in  the  same  bill.  Here,  sir,  is  volume  second,  page  396, 
chapter  five,  of  The  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  in  wnich  I  find 
'An  act  to  regulate  and  fix  compensation  for  clerks,  and  to  author- 
ize the  laying  out  of  public  roads,  and  for  other  purposes.' — The 
very  title  shows  the  incongruity  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  You 
will  find  in  volume  four,  page  125,  chapter  83,  'An  act  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  settlement  of  private  land  claims  in  the  territory  of  Flor- 
ida, to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  archives  in  said 
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territory,  and  for  the  relief  of  John  Johnson.'  [Laughter.]  Here 
the  name  of  the  individual  came  last,  but  I  have  a  case  before  me 
in  which  the  individual  came  first.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statutes 
at  Large,  private  acts,  volume  six,  page  813,  chapter  89,  entitled 
*  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chastelain  and  Pouvert,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' And  what  do  you  suppose  those  other  purposes  to  have  been? 
About  fifty  appropriations  for  a  variety  of  subjects  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  under  such  a  government  as  ours.  Will  my  friend 
read  the  extract  for  me?         • 

Mr.  Underwood  accordingly  read  the  extract  as  follows: 

*  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chastelain  and  Pouvert,  and  for  other  purposes. 

*  Be  it  enacted^  <fc.  That  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  a  bond  given  by  Chastelain  and  Pouvert,  for 
duties  on  merchandise  imported  in  the  schooner  Gen.  Jackson,  Hawes,  mastei,from 
Ncuvitas,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  such  duties  as  may  have  been  charged  on  that  por- 
tion of  said  merchandise  which  was  not  landed  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  upon  their  producing  proof  to  tho 
collector  of  New  York  of  the  destruction  of  said  merchandise. 

Andl)e  it  further  enacted^  That  the  following  sums  to  pay  the  balance  of  accounts 
for  which  no  appropriations  now  exist,  and  which  have  been  passed  upon  xmd  allowed 
by  the  proper  accounting  officer  of  the  government,  are  now  before  them  for  audit, 
and  for  the  payment  of  which  appropriations  are  recommended  by  the  heads  of  the 
proper  departments,  be  and  the  same  are  appropriated,  viz :  For  an  award  made  by 
the  pro|)er  accounting  officer  of  the  treasury  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  steam- 
boats StMscii  and  Dayton,  for  services  rendered  under  an  agreement  with  ]M.'ijor 
Charies  Thomas,  quarter-master  for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  laborers,  and 
other  things  for  the  use  of  the  works  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  the  year  1838, 
§13,350.  For  the  payment  of  a  balance  due  for  supplies  furnished  to  the  Creek 
Indians,  and  medical  services  rendered  to  those  Indians,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  disturbances  in  the  Creek  country,  and  before  and  during  the  removal  of 
the  said  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  accounts  were  incurred  under  the 
direction  of  the  proper  officer*  or  agents  of  the  government,  $7,741  44.  For  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  a  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Brothertown  Indians 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe,  in  obedience  to  the  act  of  congress  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1839,  entitled,  *An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Brothertown  Indians  in  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin,'  the  duties  having  been  performed  and  the  accounts  pre- 
sented, $1,830.' 

Mr.  Clay. — There  are  a  great  many  others. 

Mr.  Benton. — What  is  the  date  of  that  act? 

Mr.  Clay. — It  was  approved  July  1st,  1840;  but  I  have  one  of  a 
later  date,  if  the  honorable  senator  will  prefer  it.  Here  is  one  in 
1849,  entitled  *an  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Norris,  and  for 
other  purposes:' 

*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  secretiry  of  the  navy  be,  and  is  hereby, 
directed  to  place  the  name  of  James  Norris,  of  Sandwich,  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  roll  of  invalid  pensioners,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  such  a  rale 
per  day  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  total  disability  of  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
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navy  of  the  United  Stiites,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1848.  and 
continue  during  his  nntiiral  life. 

'S**e.  2.  Ami  he  it  further  enacted,  That  there  be,  and  hereby  are  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  following  sums, 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota*  For  salaries  of  governor,  three 
judges,  and  secretary,  nine  thousand  dollars.  Foi  contingent  expenses  of  said  Kt- 
ritory,  three  hundrea  and  fifty  dollars.  For  compensation  and  mileage  of  members 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  pay  of  the  officers  and  attendants,  printing,  stationery, 
fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. — Ap- 
proved, March  3,  1849.'  ^ 

I  never  knew  that  our  young  sister  Minnesota  thought  her  dignity 
at  all  afTected  or  oflfended  by  this  association  with  James  Norris. 
There  was  a  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  under  consideration  the  last 
session.  The  senator's  recollection  will  assist  me  if  it  were  not  last 
session.  To  that  bill  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  moved 
to  add  an  amendment,  to  pay  certain  expenses  incurred  in  the  con- 
quest of  California.  At  the  second  session  of  the  thirtieth  congress, 
the  bill  *  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1850,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  being  under  consideration  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Walker  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  govern- 
ments for  the  territory  recently  acquired  from  Mexico,  including 
California,  which  was  adopted  ;  yeas  29,  nays  27.  At  the  same 
session,  the  same  bill  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Walker,  for  the 
first  time,  proposed  the  amendment  quoted  above  as  agreed  to ;  and 
Mr.  Bell  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker, 
which  was  disagreed  to :  yeas  4,  nays  39. — Senate  Journal,  second 
session,  Thirtieth  Cong.  pp.  241-43. 

I  shall  next  notice  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  1842.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  page  476, 
chapter  29.  To  that  act  is  annexed  a  proviso  limiting  the  compen- 
sation which  should  be  received  for  printing  the  laws  and  documents 
of  congress.  The  next  subject  I  shall  notice  is  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  military  academy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1838,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  will  be  found  in  volume  fifth 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  page  262,  chapter  169. — These  are  only 
some  out  of  a  multitude  of  the  same  kind  that  might  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  passage  of  such  laws,  from  time  to  time,  founded 
upon  the  discretion  and  good  sense  of  congress,  embracing  subjects 
of  every  variety  of  incongruity.  And  yet,  upon  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses to  unite  three  subjects  perfectly  compatible  in  their  nature, 
without  the  slightest  incongruity  existing  between  them — subjects 
which,  at  the  last  session,  were  proposed  to  be  united  together  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  his  proposal  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  unpleasant  questions,  it  is  all  at  once  discovered  that 
the  powers  of  government  are  paralyzed;  that  it  is  'lacking' — a 
word  which  has  not  yet  been  imported  from  England  in  her  parlia- 
mentary law — it  is  all  at  once  discovered  that  it  is  'tacking' — a 
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most  dangerous  and  undignified  course,  which  ought  not  to  be 
sanctionea. 

I  mentioned,  sir,  a  while  ago,  acts  which  embraced  every  possible 
variety  of  legislation.  I  referred  to  an  act  providing  for  the  support 
of  the  military  academy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1838,  and 
for  other  purposes.  That  act  makes  thirty  or  forty  appropriations 
for  different  objects!  It  makes  appropriations  for  the  documentary 
history  of  the  revolution,  for  continuing  the  construction  of  the 
patent  office,  for  furnishing  machinery  and  other  expenses  incident 
to  the  outfit  of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  Charlotte,  and 
Dahlonega ;  for  the  salaries  of  the  governor,  chief  judge,  associate 
justices,  district  attorney,  marshal,  and  pay  and  mileage  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  the  expense 
there  of  taking  the  census,  and  for  other  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses  of  that  territory,  and  in  relation  to  the  investment  in  state 
stock  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  James  Smithson,  of  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  at  Washington,  in  this  district,  an  institution  we 
denominate  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  These  and  various  other 
acts  are  all  comprehended  in  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point. 

Now,  sir,  after  this,  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  want  of  power, 
or  any  non-conformity  in  the  practice  of  congress,  in  endeavoring 
to  unite  together,  not  three  incongruous  and  discordant  measures, 
but  three  measures  of  the  same  character,  having,  in  different  form, 
the  same  general  object  ? 

I  will  pass  on,  with  a  single  observation  on  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  committee  into  the  territorial  bill.  To  that  amend- 
ment I  was  opposed,  but  it  was  carried  in  the  committee.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenth  section  of  one  of  the 
bills  limiting  the  power  of  the  territorial  legislature  upon  the  subject 
of  laws  which  it  may  pass.  Amongst  other  limitations,  it  declares 
*tha*t  the  territorial  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law 
in  respect  to  African  slavery.'  I  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now, 
attach  much  importance  to  the  amendment,  which  was  proposed  by 
an  honorable  senator,  now  in  my  eye,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee.  The  effect  of  that  clause  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood by  the  senate.  It  speaks  of  'African'  slavery.  The  word 
African  was  introduced  so  as  to  leave  the  government  at  liberty  to 
legislate  as  it  might  think  proper  on  any  other  condition  of  slavery 
— *  Peon '  or  *  Indian '  slavery,  which  has  so  long  existed  under  the 
Spanish  regime.  The  object  was  to  impose  a  restriction  upon  them 
as  to  the  passage  of  any  law  either  to  admit  or  exclude  African 
slavery,  or  of  any  law  restricting  it.  The  effect  of  that  amendment 
will  at  once  be  seen.  If  the  territorial  legislature  can  pass  no  law  with 
respect  to  African  slavery,  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  exists  now  in  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  will  continue  to  exist  until  the 
people  form  a  constitution  for  themselves,  when  they  can  settle  th« 
question  of  slavery  as  they  please.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to 
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admit  or  exclude  it.  They  will  be  restrained  on  the  one  hand  from 
its  admission,  and  on  the  other  from  its  exclusion.  Sir,  I  shall  not 
repeat  now  the  expression  of  opinion  which  I  have  already  announ- 
ced to  the  senate  as  being  held  by  me  on  this  subject.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  law  of  Mexico,  in  all  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  legis- 
lation can  take  place — that  is  to  say,  by  the  edict  of  a  dictator,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  by  the  act  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  Mexico — by  all  these  modes  of  legislation,  slavery  has 
been  abolished  there.  I  am  aware  that  some  other  senators  entertain 
a  different  opinion ;  but  without  going  into  discussion  of  that  ques- 
tion, which  I  think  altogether  unnecessary,  I  feel  authorized  to  say 
that  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  jurists  of  the  United  States,  is  in  coinci- 
dence with  that  which  I  entertain ;  that  is  to  say,  that  at  this  moment, 
by  law  and  in  fact,  there  is  no  slavery  there,  unless  it  is  possible  that 
some  gentlemen  from  the  slave  states,  in  passing  through  that  coun- 
try, may  have  taken  along  their  body  slaves.  In  point  of  fact  and 
in  point  of  law,  I  entertain  the  opinions  which  I  expressed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  session.  'Sir,  we  have  heard  since,  from  authority 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  from  no  less  authority  than  that  of 
the  delegate  from  New  Mexico,  that  labor  can  be  there  obtained  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  dollars  per  month;  and,  if  it  can  be  got  at 
that  rate,  can  anybody  suppose  that  any  owner  of  slaves  would  ever 
carry  them  to  that  country,  where  he  could  only  get  three  or  four 
dollars  per  month  for  them? 

I  believe,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  said  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  for  me  to  say;  but  their  remains  two  or  three  subjects 
upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  I  close  what  I  have  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate. 

The  next  subject  upon  which  the  committee  acted  was  that  of 
fugitive  slaves.  The  committee  have  proposed  two  amendments  to 
be  offered  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Mason,)  whenever  the  bill  is  taken  up.  The  first  of  these  amend- 
ments provides  that  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave,  when  leaving  his 
own  state,  and  whenever  it  is  practicable — for  sometimes,  in  the  hot 
pursuit  of  an  immediate  runaway,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
master  to  wait  to  get  such  record,  and  he  will  always  do  it  if  it  is 
possible — shall  carry  with  him  a  record  from  the  state  from  which 
the  fugitive  has  fled ;  which  record  shall  contain  an  adjudication  of 
two  facts :  first,  the  fact  of  slavery,  and  secondly,  the  iact  of  elope- 
ment; and  in  the  third  place,  such  a  general  description  of  the  slave 
as  the  court  shall  be  enabled  to  give  upon  such  testimony  as  shall  be 
brought  before  it.  It  also  provides  that  this  record,  taken  from  the 
county  court,  or  from  the  court  of  record  in  the  slaveholding  state, 
shall  be  taken  to  the  free  state,  and  shall  be  there  held  to  be  competent 
and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  which  it  avows.  Now,  sir,  I  heard 
objection  made  to  this  that  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  and  an 
expense  to  the  slaveholder.     I  think  the  expense  will  be  very  trifling 
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to  the  great  advantages  which  will  result.  The  expenses  will  be  only 
two  or  three  dollars  for  tlie  seal  of  the  court,  and  the  certificate  and 
attestation  of  the  clerk,  &c.  Sir,  we  know  the  just  reverence  and 
respect  in  which  records  are  ever  held.  The  slaveholder  himself  will 
feel,  when  he  goes  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  with  this  record,  that  he 
has  got  a  security  which  he  never  possessed  before  for  the  recover/ 
of  his  property.  And  when  the  attestation  of  the  clerk,  under  the 
seal  of  the  court,  is  exhibited  to  the  citizen  of  Ohio,  that  citizen  will 
be  disposed  to  respect,  and  bound  to  respect,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  record  thus  exhibited,  coming  from  a  sister  state. 
The  inconvenience  will  be  very  slight,  very  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  great  security  of  the  slaveholder. 

Mr.  Butler. — As  the  bill  to  which  the  senator  refers  has  been  somewhat  under 
my  care,  I  am  sure  the  honorable  senator  will  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  in  relation 
to  this  amendment  Is  it  proposed  that  the  certificate  shall  be  from  the  jud^e,  or 
shall  be  from  the  court,  as  it  is  termed;  because  I  see  it  seems  to  be  inferred  that 
it  must  be  given  by  a  court,  and  a  court  of  record,  which  has  a  technical  meaning! 
I  desire  the  honorable  senator  to  inform  me  whether  it  is  thus  to  be  given  by  a 
court  or  by  a  judge  at  chambers? 

Mr.  Clay. — Mr.  President,  I  confess  I  had  in  view  the  county  courts 
of  probate  which  prevail  throughout  the  United  States,  and  not  the 
judge.  But  it  can  be  so  modified,  if  it  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  partake  of  the  same  spirit  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  manifest  throughout  this  whole  distracted  question.  They  are 
not  wedded  to  any  particular  plan;  and  if  any  amendments  are 
offered  that  will  improve  and  better  the  bills  reported,  they  will  be 
accepted.  I  am  sure  that  I  answer  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  pleasure,  that  any  amendments  to  aid  the  object  we 
have  in  view  will  be  accepted.  I  repeat,  sir,  I  confess  I  had  in  view 
that  this  record  should  be  taken  from  the  county  courts,  which  prevail 
in  almost  all  the  states,  except  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  which 
have  their  parish  courts.  Any  one  of  these  courts,  after  hearing 
evidence  about  the  ownership  of  property  and  the  escape  of  the 
property,  could  give  the  required  record,  and  this  would  be  carried 
to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  parties  go. 

With  respect  to  the  other  amendment  offered  by  the  committee  to 
ihe  fugitive  bill,  I  regretted  extremely  to  hear  the  senator  from  Ark- 
ansas object  so  earnestly  and  so  seriously  to  it.  I  did  not  pretend 
to  question  his  right,  or  the  right  of  any  other  senator,  but  he  will 
surely  allow  me  to  say,  in  all  kmdness,  that  of  all  the  states  in  this 
Union,  without  exception,  I  will  not  except  even  Virginia  herself, 
I  believe  that  the  state  which  suffers  more  than  any  other  by  the 
escaping  of  slaves  from  their  owners,  seeking  refuge  either  in  Canada, 
or  in  some  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  Kentucky  is  the  one.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  state  of  Arkansas  ever  lost  a  slave. 
They  may,  very  possibly,  once  in  a  while,  run  off  to  the  Indians, 
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but  \rery  rarely.  So  of  other  interior  states.  So  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  slave  escapes  from  their 
seaports,  but  very  rarely  by  land.  Kentucky  is  the  most  suffering 
state,  but  I  venture  to  anticipate  for  my  own  state  that  she  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  subjects  of  this  kind  we  must  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  by  all.  We  must  recollect  that  there  are  feelings,  and 
interests,  and  sympathies  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  no  man 
who  has  ever  brought  his  mind  seriously  to  the  consideration  of  a 
suitable  measure  for  the  recapture  of  runaway  slaves,  can  fail  to 
admit  that  the  question  is  surrounded  with  great  difficulties.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  go  into  this  non-slavehold 
ing  state,  and  seize  the  negro,  put  his  hands  upon  him,  and  the  whole 
world  would  recognise  the  truth  of  his  ownership  of  property,  and 
the  fact  of  the  escape  of  that  property,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
then  in  those  states  where  prejudice  against  slavery  exists  in  the  high- 
est degree.  But  he  goes  to  a  state  which  does  not  recognise  slavery. 
Recollect  how  different  the  state  of  fact  is  now  from  what  it  was  m 
1793,  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  There  were,  then,  comparatively  few 
free  persons  of  color — ^few,  compared  to  the  numbers  which  exist  at 
present.  By  the  progress  of  emancipation  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
and  the  multiplication  of  them  by  natural  causes,  vast  numbers  of 
them  have  rushed  to  the  free  states. — There  are  in  the  cities  of  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Boston — I  have  not  looked  into  the  precise 
number — some  eight  or  ten  to  one  in  proportion  to  the  number  there 
were  in  1793  when  the  act  passed. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  blacks,  multiplied  in  the  free 
states,  does  the  difficulty  increase  of  recovering  a  fugitive  from  a 
slaveholding  state.  Recollect,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rule  of  law  is 
reversed  in  the  two  classes  of  slates.  In  the  slaveholding  states  the 
rule  is,  that  color  implies  slavery,  and  the  onusprobandi  of  freedom 
is  thrown  on  the  persons  claiming  it,  as  every  person  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  is  regarded  prima  facie  as  a  slave.  On  the  contrary, 
when  you  go  to  the  non-slaveholding  states,  color  implies  freedom 
and  not  slavery.  Every  man  who  is  seen  in  the  free  states,  though 
he  be  a  man  of  color,  is  regarded  as  free.  And  when  a  stranger 
from  Virginia  or  Kentucky  goes  to  remote  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  sees  a  black  person,  who  perhaps  has  been  living  there  for  years, 
and  claims  him  to  be  his  slave,  the  feelings  and  sympathy  of  the 
neighborhood  are  naturally  and  necessarily  excited  in  favor  of  the 
colored  person.  We  all  respect  these  feelings,  where  they  are  hon- 
estly entertained.  Well,  sir,  what  are  you  to  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind?  You  will  give  every  satisfaction  that  can  be  pven  that  the 
persop  whom  you  propose  to  arrest  is  your  property,  and  is  a  fugitive 
from  your  service  or  labor.  That  is  the  extent  of  one  amendment 
which  we  propose  to  offer,  but  there  is  also  another.  The  amend- 
ment upon  which  I  have  been  commenting  provides  for  the  produo- 
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tion  of  a  record.  Now,  what  is  the  inconvenience  of  that?  It 
provides  that  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  shall  an'est  his  property 
m  a  non-slaveholding  state,  and  shall  take  him  before  the  proper 
functionary  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  authorize  the  return  of  that 
property  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  and  if  he  declares  to  that 
functionary  at  the  time  that  he  is  a  free  man  and  not  a  slave, 
what  does  the  provision  require  the  officer  to  do?  Why,  to  take  a 
bond  from  the  agent  or  owner  that  he  will  carry  the  black  person 
back  to  the  county  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled ;  and  that  at  the 
first  court  which  may  sit  after  his  return,  he  shall  be  carried  there, 
if  he  again  assert  the  right  to  his  freedom;  the  court  shall  afford  and 
the  owner  shall  afford  to  him  all  the  facilities  which  are  requisite  to 
enable  him  to  establish  his  right  to  freedom.  Now,  no  surety  is  even 
required  of  the  master.  The  committee  thought,  and  in  that  I  be- 
lieve they  all  concurred,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  demand  of  a 
stranger,  hundreds  of  miles  from  his  home,  surety  to  take  back  the 
slave  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled.  The  trial  by  jury  is  what 
is  demanded  by  the  non-slaveholding  states.  Well,  we  put  the  pnrty 
claimed  to  be  a  fugitive  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  and 
give  him  trial  by  jury  in  that  state. 

Well,  sir,  ought  we  not  to  make  this  concession?  It  is  but  very 
little  inconvenience.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  what  will  be  the  practical 
operation  of  this.  It  will  be  this:  When  a  slave  has  escaped  from 
the  master,  and  taken  a  refuge  in  a  free  state,  and  that  master  comes 
to  recapture  him  and  take  him  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled, 
the  slave  will  cry  out,  *  I  do  not  know  the  man ;  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
life;  I  am  a  free  man.'  He  will  say  any  thing  and  do  any  thing  to 
preserve  to  himself  that  freedom  of  which  is  for  a  moment  in  pos- 
session. He  will  assert  most  confidently  before  the  judge  that  he  is 
a  free  man.  But  take  him  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  to 
his  comrades,  and  he  will  state  the  truth,  and  will  relinquish  all  claim 
to  freedom.  The  practical  operation,  therefore,  of  the  amendment 
which  we  hav^e  proposed,  will  be  attended  with  not  the  least  earthly 
inconvenience  to  the  party  claiming  the  fugitive.  The  case  is  bond 
without  surety.  The  bond  is  transmitted  by  the  officer  taking  it  to 
the  district  attorney  of  the  state  from  which  he  has  fled.  That 
officer  sees  that  the  bond  is  executed,  and  that  the  slave  is  taken 
before  the  court.  Perhaps,  before  the  slave  reaches  home,  he  will 
acknowledge  that  he  is  a  slave;  there  is  an  end  of  the  bond  and  an 
end  of  the  trouble  about  the  master.  Is  this  unreasonable?  Is  it 
not  a  proper  and  rational  concession  to  the  prejudices,  if  you  please, 
which  exist  in  the  non-slaveholding  states?  Sir,  our  rights  are  to  be 
asserted ;  our  rights  are  to  be  maintained.  They  will  be  asserted  and 
maintained  in  a  manner  not  to  wound  unnecessarily  the  sensibilities 
of  others.  And,  in  requiring  such  a  bond  as  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  exact  from  the  owner,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
inconvenience  imposed  upon  him,  of  which  he  ought  to  complain. 
C&ir,  there  is  one  opinion  prevailing — I  hope  not  extensively — in 
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tfon  of  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas  unsettled,  to  pro- 
duce possibly  the  fearful  consequences  to  which  I  have  adverted  ? 

Sir,  on  these  questions,  I  believe — though  I  do  not  recollect  the 
exact  state  of  the  vote  in  committee — that  there  was  no  serious 
diversity  of  opinion.  We  all  thought  we  should  establish  govern- 
ments for  them  if  we  could ;  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  make  the 
attempt;  and  if  we  failed,  after  making  the  attempt,  we  should  stand 
irreproachable  for  any  voluntary  abandonment  or  neglect  of  them 
on  our  part. 

The  next  question  which  arose  before  the  committee,  after  having 
agreed  upon  the  proposal  to  be  made  to  Texas  for  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  between  her  and  New  Mexico,  was  the  question  of 
the  union  of  these  three  measures  in  one  bill.  And  upon  that  sub- 
ject, sir,  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  which  had  developed  itself 
in  the  senate  displayed  itself  in  the  committee. 

A  senator,  in  his  seat — What  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Texas? 

Mr.  Clay. — Ah!  I  am  reminded  that  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  given  to  Texas  for  the  relinquishment 
of  her  title  to  the  United  States  of  the  territory  north  oi  the  pro- 
posed line.  The  committee,  I  hope,  with  the  approbation  of  the  sen- 
ate, thought  it  best  not  to  fill  up  that  blank  until  the  last  moment, 
upon  the  final  reading  of  the  bill;  that  if  it  were  inserted  in  the  bill 
it  would  go  out  to  the  country,  and  might  lead  to  improper  specula- 
tion in  the  stock  markets;  and  that  therefore  it  was  oetter  to  leave 
it  out  until  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. — When  we  arrive  at  that 
point,  which  I  hope  we  shall  do  in  a  short  time,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  propose  the  sum  which  has  been  thought  of  by  the  committee. 

Sir,  the  committee  recommended  the  union  of  these  three  meas- 
ures. If  the  senator  from  Missouri  will  allow  me  the  benefit  of 
those  two  cannons  pointed  to  this  side  of  the  house,  (alluding  to  two 
volumes  of  Hatsel,)  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  him.  I  believe  the 
senator  from  Missouri  has  them  on  his  table. 

Mr.  Benton. — ^They  are  in  the  secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Clay.  The  union  of  these  three  measures  in  one  bill  has 
been  objected  to,  and  has  been  already  very  much  discussed  in  the 
senate.  Out  of  respect  to  the  senator  from  Missouri  and  to  the 
senate,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  give  some  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment which  he  addressed  to  the  senate  some  days  ago,  to  show  that 
It  was  improper  to  connect  them  together.  I  must  begin  by  stating 
what  I  understand  to  be  parliamentary  law  in  this  country.  It  con- 
sists, in  the  first  place,  ot  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  congress;  and  if  you 
please,  sir,  Jefferson's  Manual,  which  has  been  respected  as  author- 
ity, and  used,  I  believe,  in  most  of  the  deliberative  bodies  in  this 
country.    Now,  sir,  either  the  senator  from  Missouri  or  myself  totally 
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misunderstands  what  is  meant  by  Hatsel  in  the  use  of  the  word 
*  tacking.'  We  have  no  such  thing  as  tacking  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  term.  Jefferson  has  no  chapter  in  his  Manual  on  this  subject 
of  tacking.  Hatsel  first.  Tacking  in  England  is  this:  By  the  con- 
stitution of  England — or,  in  other  words,  by  the  practice  of  England, 
which  makes  her  constitution — money  bills,  supply  bills,  bills  ot  sub- 
sidy and  aid  of  all  kinds,  are  passed  by  the  house  of  commons,  sent 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  lords  are  obliged  to  take  them  word 
for  word,  without  making  any  amendment  whatever.  They  are  sent 
in  that  shape  to  the  crown,  and  the  crown  is  obliged  to  take  them 
without  amendment  at  all.  The  practice  of  tacking  in  England  is 
this:  knowing  that  a  money  bill  is  obliged  to  be  passed  without  any 
alteration  or  amendment  in  the  lords,  the  commons  in  England  fre- 
quently,  when  they  have  a  public  object  or  measure  to  carry  out,  tack 
that  measure  to  a  money  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  house  of  lords. 
They  know  that  the  over-ruling  necessity  of  the  aristocracy  and  of 
the  crown  is  such  that  they  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  granted 
to  them,  agree  to  that  clause  favorable  perhaps  to  liberty,  or  to  some- 
thing else  that  is  tacked  on  to  it.  The  process  of  tacking  in  Eng- 
land is  therefore  objected  to  by  the  crown  and  by  the  aristocracy 
always.  It  is  never  objected  to  by  the  commons. — And  according 
as  the  prevalence  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy, 
or  of  the  public  branch  of  the  legislature  takes  place,  the  practice 
of  tacking  is  resorted  to.  Hence  the  quotation  read  by  the  senator 
the  other  day  from  Chancellor  Finch.  The  king  always,  and  the 
lords  always  complain  of  it.  Hatsel,  in  the  very  loose  and  very 
unsatisfactory  work  of  his  which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to,  complains  of  it;  but  the  fact  is,  the  process  of  tacking  in  England 
is  favorable  to  liberty ;  it  is  favorable  to  the  commons  of  England. 
It  is  never  objected  to  by  them,  but  it  is  always  objected  to  by  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy.  Her  Majesty  would  be  glad  to  get  the 
money  without  being  obliged  to  make  any  concessions  to  her  sub- 
jects; and  the  house  of  lords  would  be  equally  disposed  with  her 
Majesty  to  think  it  very  wrong  to  be  compelled  to  swallow  the  whole. 
They  would  be  willing  to  take  the  money,  but  they  would  have  to 
take  along  with  it  the  clause  which  has  been  tacked  on  in  favor  of 
personal  Imerty  or  of  some  rights  of  the  subjects. 

Sir,  I  had  intended  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  honorable  senator;  but,  really,  I  think  it  is  hardly 
necessary.  You  find  in  the  third  volume  of  Hatsel  that  he  has  a 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  bills  tacked  to  bills  of  supply.  I  repeat, 
sir,  that  we  have  no  such  thing  as  that  tacking  process  in  this  coun- 
try. And  why?  Because,  although  tax  bills  and  other  bills  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  by  the  Constitution  are  required 
to  originate  there,  the  senate  have  a  right  to  amend,  to  strike  out 
any  clause,  to  reduce  the  tax,  or  to  make  any  additions  or  amend- 
ment which  they  please.  The  senate  is  under  no  such  restraint  as 
is  the  house  of  lords  in  England.     Hence  we  have  no  such  thing 
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as  tacking,  in  the  English  parliamentaiy  sense  of  the  term.  But 
tacking,  even  in  England,  is  confined  to  what  are  considered  incon- 
gruous measures.  Now,  sir,  the  question  is,  whether  there  is  any 
incongruity  in  these  measures:  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  California: 
a  bill  establishing  a  territorial  government  in  Utah ;  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico;  and  what  is  indispen- 
sable, if  we  give  her  a  government,  a  bill  providing  what  shall  be 
her  boundary,  provided  Texas  shall  accede  to  the  liberal  proposal 
made  to  her?  Is  there  any  thing,  I  ask,  incongruous  in  all  this? 
Where  is  it?  What  is  the  incongruity?  What  is  the  indignity? 
for  I  have  heard  time  after  time  that  it  is  undignified,  or  that  it  is 
ill-treating  California,  to  attach  her  to  those  portions  of  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  included  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  What 
is  the  indignity?  I  admit  that  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
of  business,  it  is  better  not  to  make  any  one  bill  complex,  or  even  to 
embrace  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects  of  a  congruous  nature.  Bui 
that  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  congress.  It  rests  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  congress.  Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  California  has  set  us  a 
very  good  example,  by  providing  by  her  constitution  that  no  two 
subjects  are  to  be  united  in  the  same  bill.  Louisiana  has  done  the 
same  thing  in  her  constitution.  Ask  the  senator  from  Louisiana,  or 
ask  an  honorable  member  of  that  legislature,  who  has  just  arrived 
here  from  Baton  Rouge,  and  they  will  tell  you  to  what  vast  incon- 
venience legislative  action  is  exposed,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
stitutional restriction.  What  are  incongruous  subjects,  what  are 
distinct  subjects,  is  a  matter  not  always  absolutely  certain.  If  any 
thing  which  is  thought  incongruous  is  incorporated  in  a  bill  in  that 
legislature,  it  is  sent  to  the  judiciary,  and  if  the  judiciary  thinks  the 
subjects  are  incongruous,  the  law  cannot  be  constitutional,  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  it  was  in  violation  of  the  constitution, 
which  declared  that  the  legislature  should  pass  only  congruous  bills. 
I  have  been  told,  and  the  senator  from  Louisiana  can  state  whether  I 
have  been  correctly  informed  or  not,  that  in  two  or  three  instances 
laws  which  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  have 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  in  consequence  of  this  constitutional 
restriction  upon  legislative  action,  and  the  courts  would  not  en- 
force them. 

I  have  stated  what  I  think  I  ought  to  satisfy  every  body  without 
dwelling  upon  it  further.  Now,  sir,  I  will  show  you  what  has  been 
done  by  congress  from  time  to  time  in  the  annexation  of  diflferent 
subjects  in  the  same  bill.  Here,  sir,  is  volume  second,  page  396, 
chapter  five,  of  The  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  in  which  I  find 
'An  act  to  regulate  and  fix  compensation  for  clerks,  and  to  author- 
ize the  laying  out  of  public  roads,  and  for  other  purposes.' — The 
very  title  shows  the  incongruity  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  You 
will  find  in  volume  four,  page  125,  chapter  83,  'An  act  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  settlement  of  private  land  claims  in  the  territory  of  Flor- 
ida, 4o  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  archives  in  said 
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territory,  and  for  the  relief  of  John  Johnson/  [Laughter.]  Here 
the  name  of  the  individual  came  last,  but  I  have  a  case  before  me 
in  which  the  individual  came  first.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statutes 
at  Large,  private  acts,  volume  six,  page  813,  chapter  89,  entitled 
*An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chastelain  and  Pouvert,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' And  vv^hat  do  you  suppose  those  other  purposes  to  have  been? 
About  fifty  appropriations  for  a  variety  of  subjects  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  under  such  a  government  as  ours.  Will  my  friend 
read  the  extract  for  me?         • 

Mr.  Underwood  accordingly  read  the  extract  as  follows : 

*  An  act  for  ike  relief  of  Chastelain  and  Pouvert,  and  for  other  purposes, 

*  Be  it  enacted^  <fc.  That  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  a  bond  given  by  Chastelain  and  Pouvert,  for 
duties  on  merchandise  imported  in  the  schooner  Gen.  Jackson,  Hawes,  mastei,  from 
Neuvitas,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  such  duties  as  may  have  been  charged  on  that  por- 
tion of  said  merchandise  which  was  not  landed  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  upon  their  producing  proof  to  the 
collector  of  New  York  of  the  destruction  of  said  merchandise. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  following  sums  to  pay  the  balance  of  accounts 
for  which  no  appropriations  now  exist,  and  which  have  been  passed  upon  and  allowed 
by  the  proper  accounting  officer  of  the  government,  are  now  before  them  for  audit, 
and  for  the  payment  of  which  appropriations  are  recommended  by  the  heads  of  the 
proper  departments,  be  and  the  same  are  appropriated,  viz:  For  an  award  made  by 
the  proper  accounting  officer  of  the  treasury  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  8>teara- 
boats  iStMsca  and  Dayton,  for  services  rendered  under  an  agreement  with  Major 
Charles  Thomas,  quarter-master  for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  laborers,  and 
other  things  for  the  use  of  the  works  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  the  year  1838, 
§13,350.  For  the  payment  of  a  balance  due  for  supplies  furnished  to  the  Creek 
Indians,  and  medical  services  rendered  to  those  Indians,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  disturbances  in  the  Creek  country,  and  before  and  during  the  removal  of 
the  J«aid  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  accounts  were  incurred  under  the 
direction  of  the  proper  officers  or  agents  of  the  government,  $7,741  44.  For  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  a  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Brothertown  Indians 
anlong  the  members  of  the  tribe,  in  obedience  to  the  act  of  congress  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1839,  entitled,  *An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Brothertown  Indians  in  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin,'  the  duties  having  been  performed  and  the  accounts  pre- 
sented, $1,830.' 

Mr.  Clay. — There  are  a  great  many  others. 

Mr.  Benton. — What  is  the  date  of  that  act? 

Mr.  Clay. — It  was  approved  July  1st,  1840;  but  I  have  one  of  a 
later  date,  if  the  honorable  senator  will  prefer  it.  Here  is  one  in 
1849,  entitled  *an  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Norris,  and  for 
other  purposes:' 

*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  secretory  of  the  navy  be,  and  is  hereby, 
directed  to  place  the  name  of  James  Norris,  of  Sandwich,  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  roll  of  invalid  pensioners,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  such  a  rate 
per  day  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  total  disability  of  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
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most  dangerous  and   undignified  course,  which  ought  not  to  be 
sanctionea. 

I  mentioned,  sir,  a  while  ago,  acts  which  embraced  every  possible 
variety  of  legislation.  I  referred  to  an  act  providing  for  the  support 
of  the  military  academy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1838,  and 
for  other  purposes.  That  act  makes  thirty  or  forty  appropriations 
for  different  objects!  It  makes  appropriations  for  tne  documentary 
history  of  the  revolution,  for  continuing  the  construction  of  the 
patent  office,  for  furnishing  machinery  and  other  expenses  incident 
to  the  outfit  of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  Charlotte,  and 
Dahlonega ;  for  the  salaries  of  the  governor,  chief  judge,  associate 

Justices,  district  attorney,  marshal,  and  pay  and  mileage  of  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  the  expense 
there  of  taking  the  census,  and  for  other  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses  of  that  territory,  and  in  relation  to  the  investment  in  state 
stock  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  James  Smithson,  of  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  at  Washington,  in  this  district,  an  institution  we 
denominate  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  These  and  various  other 
acts  are  all  comprehended  in  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point. 

Now,  sir,  after  this,  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  want  of  power, 
or  any  non-conformity  in  the  practice  of  congress,  in  endeavoring 
to  unite  together,  not  three  incongruous  and  discordant  measures, 
but  three  measures  of  the  same  character,  having,  in  different  form, 
the  same  general  object  ? 

I  will  pass  on,  with  a  single  observation  on  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  committee  into  the  territorial  bill.  To  that  amend- 
ment I  was  opposed,  but  it  was  carried  in  the  committee.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenth  section  of  one  of  the 
bills  limiting  the  power  of  the  territorial  legislature  upon  the  subject 
of  laws  which  it  may  pass.  Amongst  other  limitations,  it  declares 
*that  the  territorial  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law 
in  respect  to  African  slavery.'  I  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now, 
attach  much  importance  to  the  amendment,  which  was  proposed  by 
an  honorable  senator,  now  in  my  eye,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee.  The  effect  of  that  clause  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood by  the  senate.  It  speaks  of  'African'  slavery.  The  word 
African  was  introduced  so  as  to  leave  the  government  at  liberty  to 
legislate  as  it  might  think  proper  on  any  other  condition  of  slavery 
— *  Peon  *  or  *  Indian '  slavery,  which  has  so  long  existed  under  the 
Spanish  regime.  The  object  was  to  impose  a  restriction  upon  them 
as  to  the  passage  of  any  law  either  to  admit  or  exclude  African 
slavery,  or  of  any  law  restricting  it.  The  effect  of  that  amendment 
will  at  once  be  seen.  If  the  territorial  legislature  can  pass  no  law  with 
respect  to  African  slavery,  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  exists  now  in  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  will  continue  to  exist  until  the 
people  form  a  constitution  for  themselves,  when  they  can  settle  the 
question  of  slavery  as  they  please.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to 
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the  delejrfite  from  New  Mexico,  th 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  dollars  pc 
that  rate,  can  anybody  supix)se  thi 
carry  them  to  that  country,  when 
dollars  ])er  month  for  them? 

I  believe,  on  this  part  of  the  sul 
is  necessary  for  me  to  say;  but  th 
upon  which  1  wish  to  say  a  few  w 
offer  for  the  consiileration  of  the  i 

The  next  subject  upon  which 
fugitive  slaves.  The  committee  \ 
be  offered  to  the  bill  introduced  b 
Mason.)  whenever  the  bill  is  take 
ments  provides  that  the  owner  of 
own  stale,  and  whenever  it  is  prac 
pursuit  of  an  immediate  runaway, 
master  to  wait  to  gel  such  record, 
possible — shall  carry  with  him  a 
the  fugitive  has  fle(l ;  which  recoi 
two  facts:  first,  the  fact  of  slave: 
menl;  and  in  the  third  place,  sue! 
nc  lhi>  roiirt  slmll  be  enabled  to  m 
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to  the  great  advantages  which  will  result.  The  expenses  will  be  only 
two  or  three  dollars  for  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  the  certificate  and 
attestation  of  the  clerk,  &c.  Sir,  we  know  the  just  reverence  and 
respect  in  which  records  are  ever  held.  The  slaveholder  himself  will 
feel,  when  he  goes  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  with  this  record,  that  he 
has  got  a  security  which  he  never  possessed  before  for  the  recovery 
of  his  property.  And  when  the  attestation  of  the  clerk,  unHor  the 
seal  of  the  court,  is  exhibited  to  the  citizen  of  Ohio,  that  citizen  will 
be  disposed  to  respect,  and  bound  to  respect,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  record  thus  exhibited,  coming  from  a  sister  state. 
The  inconvenience  will  be  very  slight,  very  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  great  security  of  the  slaveholder. 

Mr.  Butler. — As  the  bill  to  which  the  senator  refers  has  been  somewhat  under 
my  care,  I  am  sure  the  honorable  senator  will  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  in  relation 
to  this  amendment  Is  it  proposed  that  the  certificate  shall  be  from  the  jud^e,  or 
shall  be  from  the  court,  as  it  is  termed;  because  I  see  it  seems  to  be  inferred  that 
it  must  be  given  by  a  court,  and  a  court  of  record,  which  has  a  technical  meaning! 
I  desire  the  honorable  senator  to  inform  me  whether  it  is  thus  to  bo  given  by  a 
court  or  by  a  judge  at  chambers? 

Mr.  Clay. — Mr.  President,  I  confess  I  had  in  view  the  county  courts 
of  probate  which  prevail  throughout  the  United  States,  and  not  the 
judge.  But  it  can  be  so  modified,  if  it  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  partake  of  the  same  spirit  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  manifest  throughout  this  whole  distracted  question.  They  are 
not  wedded  to  any  particular  plan;  and  if  any  amendments  are 
offered  that  will  improve  and  better  the  bills  reported,  they  will  be 
accepted.  I  am  sure  that  I  answer  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  pleasure,  that  any  amendments  to  aid  the  object  we 
have  in  view  will  be  accepted.  I  repeat,  sir,  I  confess  I  had  in  view 
that  this  record  should  be  taken  from  the  county  courts,  which  prevail 
in  almost  all  the  states,  except  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  which 
have  their  parish  courts.  Any  one  of  these  courts,  after  hearing 
evidence  about  the  ownership  of  property  and  the  escape  of  the 
property,  could  give  the  required  record,  and  this  would  be  carried 
to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  parties  go. 

With  respect  to  the  other  amendment  offered  by  the  committee  to 
-the  fugitive  bill,  I  regretted  extremely  to  hear  the  senator  from  Ark- 
ansas object  so  earnestly  and  so  seriously  to  it.  I  did  not  pretend 
to  question  his  right,  or  the  right  of  any  other  senator,  but  he  will 
surely  allow  me  to  say,  in  all  kmdness,  that  of  all  the  states  in  this 
Union,  without  exception,  I  will  not  except  even  Virginia  herself, 
I  believe  that  the  state  which  suffers  more  than  any  other  by  the 
escaping  of  slaves  from  their  owners,  seeking  refuge  either  in  Canada, 
or  in  some  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  Kentucky  is  the  one.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  state  of  Arkansas  ever  lost  a  slave. 
They  may,  very  possibly,  once  in  a  while,  run  off  to  the  Indians, 
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but  very  rarely.  So  of  other  interior  states.  So  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Sometinnes,  perhaps,  a  slave  escapes  from  their 
seaports,  but  very  rarely  by  land.  Kentucky  is  the  most  suffering 
state,  but  I  venture  to  anticipate  for  my  own  state  that  she  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  subjects  of  this  kind  we  must  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  by  all.  We  must  recollect  that  there  are  feelings,  and 
interests,  and  sympathies  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  no  man 
who  has  ever  brought  his  mind  seriously  to  the  consideration  of  a 
suitable  measure  for  the  recapture  of  runaway  slaves,  can  fail  to 
admit  that  the  question  is  surrounded  with  great  difficulties.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  go  into  this  non-slavehold 
ing  state,  and  seize  the  negro,  put  his  hands  upon  him,  and  the  whole 
world  would  recognise  the  truth  of  his  ownership  of  property,  and 
the  fact  of  the  escape  of  that  property,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
then  in  those  states  where  prejudice  against  slavery  exists  in  the  high- 
est degree.  But  he  goes  to  a  state  which  does  not  recognise  slavery. 
Recollect  how  different  the  state  of  fact  is  now  from  what  it  was  in 
1793,  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  There  were,  then,  comparatively  few 
free  persons  of  color — ^few,  compared  to  the  numbers  which  exist  at 
present.  By  the  progress  of  emancipation  in  the  slavehoiding  states, 
and  the  multiplication  of  them  by  natural  causes,  vast  numbers  of 
them  have  rushed  to  the  free  states. — There  are  in  the  cities  of  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Boston — I  have  not  looked  into  the  precise 
number — some  eight  or  ten  to  one  in  proportion  to  the  number  there 
were  in  1793  when  the  act  passed. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  blacks,  multiplied  in  the  free 
stales,  does  the  difficulty  increase  of  recovering  a  fugitive  from  a 
slavehoiding  state.  Recollect,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rule  of  law  is 
reversed  in  the  two  classes  of  slates.  In  the  slavehoiding  states  the 
rule  is,  that  color  implies  slavery,  and  the  onusprobandi  of  freedom 
is  thrown  on  the  persons  claiming  it,  as  every  person  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  is  regSLvded  prima  facie  as  a  slave.  On  the  contrary, 
when  you  go  to  the  non-slaveholding  states,  color  implies  freedom 
and  not  slavery.  Every  man  who  is  seen  in  the  free  states,  though 
he  be  a  man  of  color,  is  regarded  as  free.  And  when  a  stranger 
from  Virginia  or  Kentucky  goes  to  remote  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  sees  a  black  person,  who  perhaps  has  been  living  there  for  years, 
and  claims  him  to  be  his  slave,  the  feelings  and  sympathy  of  the 
neighborhood  are  naturally  and  necessarily  excited  in  favor  of  the 
colored  person.  We  all  respect  these  feelings,  where  they  are  hon- 
estly entertained.  Well,  sir,  what  are  you  to  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind?  You  will  give  every  satisfaction  that  can  be  given  that  the 
person  whom  you  propose  to  arrest  is  your  property,  and  is  a  fumtive 
from  your  service  or  labor.  That  is  the  extent  of  one  amendment 
which  we  propose  to  offer,  but  there  is  also  another.  The  amend- 
ment upon  which  I  have  been  commenting  provides  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  a  record.  Now,  what  is  the  inconvenience  of  that?  It 
provides  that  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  shall  ap'est  his  property 
m  a  non-sJaveholding  state,  and  shall  take  him  before  the  proper 
functionary  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  authorize  the  return  of  that 
property  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  and  if  he  declares  to  that 
functionary  at  the  time  that  he  is  a  free  man  and  not  a  slave, 
what  does  the  provision  require  the  officer  to  do?  Why,  to  take  a 
bond  from  the  agent  or  owner  that  he  will  carry  the  black  person 
back  to  the  county  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled ;  and  that  at  the 
first  court  which  may  sit  after  his  return,  he  shall  be  carried  there, 
if  he  again  assert  the  right  to  his  freedom;  the  court  shall  afford  and 
the  owner  shall  afford  to  him  all  the  facilities  which  are  requisite  to 
enable  him  to  establish  his  right  to  freedom.  Now,  no  surety  is  even 
required  of  the  master.  The  committee  thought,  and  in  that  1  be- 
lieve they  all  concurred,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  demand  of  a 
stranger,  hundreds  of  miles  from  his  home,  surety  to  take  back  the 
slave  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled.  The  trial  by  jury  is  what 
is  demanded  by  the  non-slaveholding  states.  Well,  we  put  the  p.srty 
claimed  to  be  a  fugitive  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  and 
give  him  trial  by  jury  in  that  state. 

Well,  sir,  ought  we  not  to  make  this  concession?  It  is  but  very 
little  inconvenience.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  what  will  be  the  practical 
operation  of  this.  It  will  be  this:  When  a  slave  has  escaped  from 
the  master,  and  taken  a  refuge  in  a  free  state,  and  that  master  comes 
to  recapture  him  and  take  him  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled, 
the  slave  will  cry  out,  *I  do  not  know  the  man;  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
life;  I  am  a  free  man.'  He  will  say  any  thincj  and  do  any  thing  to 
preserve  to  himself  that  freedom  of  which  is  for  a  moment  in  pos- 
session. He  will  assert  most  confidently  before  the  judge  that  he  is 
a  free  man.  But  take  him  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  to 
his  comrades,  and  he  will  state  the  truth,  and  will  relinquish  all  claim 
to  freedom.  The  practical  operation,  therefore,  of  the  amendment 
which  we  haVe  proposed,  will  be  attended  with  not  the  least  earthly 
inconvenience  to  the  party  claiming  the  fugitive.  The  case  is  bond 
without  surety.  The  bond  is  transmitted  fay  the  officer  taking  it  to 
the  district  attorney  of  the  state  from  which  he  has  fled.  That 
officer  sees  that  the  bond  is  executed,  and  that  the  slave  is  taken 
before  the  court.  Perhaps,  before  the  slave  reaches  home,  he  will 
acknowledge  that  he  is  a  slave;  there  is  an  end  of  the  bond  and  an 
end  of  the  trouble  about  the  master.  Is  this  unreasonable?  Is  it 
not  a  proper  and  rational  concession  to  the  prejudices,  if  you  please, 
which  exist  in  the  non-slaveholding  states?  Sir,  our  rights  are  to  be 
asserted ;  our  rights  are  to  be  maintained.  They  will  be  asserted  and 
maintained  in  a  manner  not  to  wound  unnecessarily  the  sensibilities 
of  others.  And,  in  requiring  such  a  bond  as  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  exact  from  the  owner,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
inconvenience  imposed  upon  him,  of  which  he  ought  to  complain. 
^Sir,  there  is  one  opinion  prevailing — ^I  hope  not  extensively — in 
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is  the  class  of  persons  which  we  do  not  propose  to  conciliate  by  any 
amendment,  by  any  concession  which  we  can  make.3 

But  the  committee,  in  considering  this  delicate  subject,  and  look- 
inff  at  the  feelings  and  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  thought 
it  best  to  offer  these  two  provisions — that  which  requires  the  produc- 
tion of  a  record  in  the  non-slaveholding  states,  and  that  which  requires 
a  bond  to  grant  to  the  real  claimant  of  his  freedom  a  trial  by  jury, 
in  the  place  where  that  trial  ought  to  take  place  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  it  take 
place  any  where.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  presented,  and  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  we  propose  to  give  the  fugitive  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  in  the  state  from  which  he  fled.  The  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  is  perfectly  true  that  the  greatest  facilities  are 
always  extended  to  every  man  of  color  in  the  slaveholding  states 
who  sues  for  freedom.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  a  person  thus  suing  to  procure  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment in  his  favor,  if  there  were  even  slight  grounds  in  support  of 
his  claim.  And,  sir,  so  far  is  the  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a  person 
suing  for  his  freedom  carried,  that  few  members  of  the  bar  ay)pear 
against  them.  I  will  mention,  though  in  no  boastful  spirit,  that  I 
myself  never  appeared  but  once  in  my  life  against  a  person  suing 
for  his  freedom,  but  have  appeared  for  them  in  many  instances  with- 
out charging  them  a  solitary  cent.  That  I  believe  is  the  general 
course  of  the  liberal  and  eminent  portion  of  the  hkr  throughout  the 
country.  One  case  I  made  an  exception,  but  it  was  a  case  when  I 
appeared  for  a  particular  friend.  I  told  him:  *Sir,  I  will  not  appear 
against  your  negroes  unless  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have 
no  right  to  freedom  ;  and  even  if  I  shall  become,  after  the  progress 
of  the  trial,  convinced  that  they  are  entitled  to  freedom,  I  shall  aban- 
don your  cause.'  I  venture  to  say,  then,  that  in  all  that  relates  to 
tenderness  of  treatment  to  that  portion  of  our  population,  and  to  the 
administration  of  justice  to  them,  and  the  supply  of  their  wants, 
nothing  can  be  found  in  the  slaveholding  states  that  is  not  honorable 
and  creditable  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  measure  remaining  upon  which  I  shall  say 
a  word  now,  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  district  of 
Columbia.  There  is,  I  believe,  precious  little  of  it.  I  believe  the 
first  man  in  my  life  that  I  ever  heard  denounce  that  trade  was  a 
southern  man — John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  I  believe  there  has 
been  no  time  within  the  last  forty  years  when,  if  earnestly  pressed 
upon  congress,  there  would  not  have  been  found  a  majority,  perhaps 
a  majority  from  the  slaveholding  states  themselves,  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  this  district.  The  bill  which  the 
committee  has  reported,  is  founded  upon  the  law  of  Maryland,  as  it 
existed  when  this  district  was  set  apart  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States. — Maryland  has  since  very  often  changed  her  laws. — What 
is  their  exact  condition  at  present,  I  am  not  aware.     I  have  heard 
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jects  of  difference,  and  of  obtaining  that  which  is  most  to  be  desired, 
the  cementing  of  the  bonds  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  despair,  I  will  not  despair,  that  the  measure 
will  be  carried.  And  I  would  almost  stake  my  existence,  if  I  dared, 
that  if  these  measures  which  have  been  reported  by  the  committee 
of  thirteen  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to- 
morrow, and  their  votes  were  taken  upon  them,  there  would  be  nine- 
tenths  of  them  in  favor  of  the  pacification  which  is  embodied  in  that 
report. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  we  been  looking  at? — What  are  we 
looking  at?  The  'proviso;'  an  abstraction  always;  thrust  upon  the 
south  by  the  north  against  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  against  all 
the  warnings  which  the  north  ought  to  have  listened  to  coming  from 
the  south ;  pressed  unnecessarily  for  any  northern  object ;  opposed, 
I  admit,  by  the  south,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  uncalled  for,  I 
think,  by  the  nature  of  the  provision,  but  with  a  degree  of  earnest- 
ness natural  to  the  south,  and  which  the  north  itself  perhaps  would 
have  displayed  if  a  reversal  of  the  conditions  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  Union  could  have  taken  place.  Why  do  you  of  the  north 
press  it?  You  say  because  it  is  in  obedience  to  certain  sentiments 
m  behalf  of  human  freedom  and  human  rights  which  you  entertain. 
You  are  likely  to  accomplish  those  objects  at  once  by  the  progress 
of  events,  without  pressing  this  obnoxious  measure. — You  may  retort, 
why  is  it  opposed  at  the  south? — It  is  opposed  at  the  south  because 
the  south  feels  that,  when  once  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
begins,  there  is  no  seeing  where  it  is  to  end.  Begin  it  in  the  district 
of  Columbia;  begin  it  in  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
and  California;  assert  your  power  there  to-day,  and  in  spile  of  all 
the  protestations — and  you  are  not  wanting  in  making  protestations 
— that  you  have  no  purpose  of  extending  it  to  the  southern  states, 
what  security  can  you  give  them  that  a  new  sect  will  not  arise  with 
a  new  version  of  the  constitution,  or  with  something  above  or  below 
the  constitution,  which  shall  authorize  them  to  cany  their  notions 
into  the  bosoms  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  endeavor  to  emanci- 

Eale  from  bondage  all  the  slaves  there?  (Sir,  the  south  has  felt  that 
er  security  lies  in  denying  at  the  threshold  your  right  to  touch  the 
subject  of  slavery.  She  said,  *  Begin,  and  who  can  tell  where  you 
will  end?  Let  one  generation  begm  and  assert  the  doctrine  for  the 
moment,  forbearing  as  ihey  may  be  in  order  to  secure  their  present 
objects,  their  successors  may  arise  with  new  notions,  and  new  prin- 
ciples, and  new  expositions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  carry  those  notions  and  new  principles  into  the  bosom  of  the 
slaveholding  states.'  Thd  cases,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  north  and 
gentlemen  of  the  south,  do  not  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  When 
you,  on  the  one  hand,  unnecessarily  press  an  offensive  and  unneces- 
sary measure  on  the  south,  the  south  repels  it  from  the  highest  of 
all  human  motives  of  action,  the  security  of  property  and  life,  and 
every  thing  else  interesting  and  valuable  in  lile.  -j 
VOL.  II.  80 
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three  distinct  bills,  passing  each  ii 
Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  ft 
of  love  for  its  past  glory,  of  anti 
happiness ;  a  fraternal  feeling  whic 
out  all  parts  of  the  country ;  the  < 
harmony,  to  prosper  as  we  have  f 
the  civilized  world  the  example  < 
fulfilling  the  high  destiny  that  oelo 
doubt  man's  capacity  for  self-govi 
considerations  will,  I  trust,  anima 
dismiss  alike  questions  of  abstrac 
the  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he 
of  the  country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[SnccE  the  decease  of  the  distinguished  sabject  of  these  memoirs,  several  of  his 
letters  (some  of  which  were  never  intended  for  the  public  eye)  have  found  their  way 
into  the  newspapers.  As  a  laudable  curiosity  exists  to  know  the  general  style  of 
his  correspondence,  a  few  letters  are  subjoined,  which  will  afford  a  prettjr  correct  idea 
of  the  ejisy  and  familiar  manner  of  his  intercourse  with  personal  friends.  The 
unreserved  manner  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinions  upon  topics  which  were  com- 
manding attention  at  the  time,  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  one  of  his  prominent 
characteristics,  and  one,  too,  which  few  individuals  in  political  life  seem  anxious  to 
emulate. — ^The  first  three  letters  were  addressed  to  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for- 
merly editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  but  of  late  years  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  which  paper  they  originally  appeared.] 


"Washington,  6th  September,  1817. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Having  seen  the  second  volume  of  the  Register 
at  Mr.  D.  Brent's,  I  was  about  to  inquire  at  the  book-stores  lor  it, 
when  a  copy  was  left  at  my  house,  I  did  not  know  how,  until  I 
received  your  obliging  favor  of  the  29th  ulto.  Although  it  found 
me  engaged  in  an  interesting  course  of  reading,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  my  studies,  to  peruse  your  introductory 
discourse. 

"  I  was  much  gratified  in  perceiving  that  you  had  undertaken  the 
vindication  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  from  the  most  indiscreet  and 
unfounded  attack  of  Col.  Talmage.  Rarely,  if  ever,  whilst  presid- 
ing in  the  H.  of  R.,  was  I  so  much  shocked  as  when  he  made  it.  It 
was  so  unnecessary,  so  unjust,  and,  I  thought,  was  so  much  the 
result  of  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  accuser,  to  announce  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  concern  of  which  he  spoke.  I  really  felt  so  trans- 
ported with  indignation,  on  the  occasion,  that  I  found  myself,  at  one 
time,  involuntarily  rising  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  in  defence  of 
those  injured  men.  I  then  wished  that  congress  would  guard  against 
the  unfavorable  inference,  which  the  future  historian  might  possibly 
draw,  from  a  rejection  of  their  petition,  by  allowing  them  the  solicit- 
ed augmentation  of  their  pensions;  and  I  still  regret  it  was  not  done. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  all  that  you  have  said  respectinc  the  famous 
Compensation  Act.  The  form  was  always  objectionable  with  me, 
and  I  still  think  the  per  diem  mode  preferable.  In  England,  formerly, 
the  members  of  the  H.  of  Commons  received  wages,  (that  was  the 
technical  term  applied  to  the  allowance  to  the  members,)  which  were 
Daid  by  the  boroughs,  &c.,  that  elected  them.     When  the  country 
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more  than  iVoin  fifty  to  oik*  Imndn 

even  in  Knirlnnd.  fornjcrly  so  greal 

to  suhniil  to  tlu'  inconvenience  otsii 

have  occurred  of  coni|»ulsory  atte 

**  Kverv  thinij  is  otherwise  here, 
evice  for  keeping;  estate 
fannily  for  anv  length  ot  time.     T 
utes  of  distribution  scatters  the  v 
of  avarice.     Fortunes  are  small, 
continue  so,  whilst  our  present  ii 
of  immense  extent.     The  conseqi 
a  member  of  congress  from  a  grei 
often  ruinous  sacrifices.     Our  gov 
the  novelty  of  the  situation,  the  g 
other  causes  m«iy  have  prevented 
much  difficulty  in  getting  compi 
however,  as  we  are,  and  short  as 
councils,  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
the  body,  from  their  inability  to  sui 
And  in  process  of  time  I  apprehe 
more  felt.    Even  now  there  are  fev 
eating  their  lives  to  the  duties  of 
or  two,  curiosity  is  satisfied,  the  r 
are  brought  or  are  acquired;  the 
their  fortunes  are  wasting  away, 
There  are  no  sacrifices  too  great 
for  his  country. 

"You  say  that  the  competition 
sation  were  high.  Every  dema 
Our  form  of  government,  howev< 
part  of  the  electors  to  discriminate 
It  that,  in  the  general,  in  any  suci 
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to  the  great  advantages  which  will  result.  The  expenses  will  be  only 
two  or  three  dollars  for  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  the  certificate  and 
attestation  of  the  clerk,  &c.  Sir,  we  know  the  just  reverence  and 
respect  in  which  records  are  ever  held.  The  slaveholder  himself  will 
feel,  when  he  goes  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  with  this  record,  that  he 
has  got  a  security  which  he  never  possessed  before  for  the  recover/ 
of  his  property.  And  when  the  attestation  of  the  clerk,  under  the 
seal  of  the  court,  is  exhibited  to  the  citizen  of  Ohio,  that  citizen  will 
be  disposed  to  respect,  and  bound  to  respect,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  record  thus  exhibited,  coming  from  a  sister  state. 
The  inconvenience  will  be  very  slight,  very  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  great  security  of  the  slaveholder. 

Mr.  Butler. — A8  the  bill  to  which  the  senator  refers  has  been  somewhat  under 
my  care,  I  am  sure  the  honorable  senator  will  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  in  relation 
to  this  amendment  Is  it  proposed  that  the  certificate  shall  be  from  the  judge,  or 
shall  be  from  the  court,  as  it  is  termed;  because  I  see  it  seems  to  be  inferred  that 
it  must  be  given  by  a  court,  and  a  court  of  record,  which  has  a  technical  meaning! 
I  desire  the  honorable  senator  to  inform  me  whether  it  is  thus  to  be  given  by  a 
court  or  by  a  judge  at  chambers? 

Mr.  Clay. — Mr.  President,  I  confess  I  had  in  view  the  county  courts 
of  probate  which  prevail  throughout  the  United  States,  and  not  the 
judge.  But  it  can  be  so  modified,  if  it  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  partake  of  the  same  spirit  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  manifest  throughout  this  whole  distracted  question.  They  are 
not  wedded  to  any  particular  plan;  and  if  any  amendments  are 
offered  that  will  improve  and  better  the  bills  reported,  they  will  be 
accepted.  I  am  sure  that  I  answer  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  pleasure,  that  any  amendments  to  aid  the  object  we 
have  in  view  will  be  accepted.  I  repeat,  sir,  I  confess  I  had  in  view 
that  this  record  should  be  taken  from  the  county  courts,  which  prevail 
in  almost  all  the  states,  except  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  which 
have  their  parish  courts.  Any  one  of  these  courts,  after  hearing 
evidence  about  the  ownership  of  property  and  the  escape  of  the 
property,  could  give  the  required  record,  and  this  would  be  carried 
to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  parties  go. 

With  respect  to  the  other  amendment  offered  by  the  committee  to 
-the  fugitive  bill,  I  regretted  extremely  to  hear  the  senator  from  Ark- 
ansas object  so  earnestly  and  so  seriously  to  it.  I  did  not  pretend 
to  question  his  right,  or  the  right  of  any  other  senator,  but  he  will 
surely  allow  me  to  say,  in  all  kmdness,  tnat  of  all  the  states  in  this 
Union,  without  exception,  I  will  not  except  even  Virginia  herself, 
I  believe  that  the  state  which  suffers  more  than  any  other  by  the 
escaping  of  slaves  from  their  owners,  seeking  refuge  either  in  Canada, 
or  in  some  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  Kentucky  is  the  one.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  state  of  Arkansas  ever  lost  a  slave. 
They  may,  very  possibly,  once  in  a  while,  run  off  to  the  Indians, 
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but  very  rarely.  So  of  other  interior  states.  So  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  slave  escapes  from  their 
seaports,  but  very  rarely  by  land.  Kentucky  is  the  most  suffering 
state,  but  I  venture  to  anticipate  for  my  own  state  that  she  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  subjects  of  this  kind  we  must  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  by  all.  We  must  recollect  that  there  are  feelings,  and 
interests,  and  sympathies  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  no  man 
who  has  ever  brought  his  mind  seriously  to  the  consideration  of  a 
suitable  measure  for  the  recapture  of  runaway  slaves,  can  fail  to 
admit  that  the  question  is  surrounded  with  great  difficulties.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  go  into  this  non-slavehold 
ing  state,  and  seize  the  negro,  put  his  hands  upon  him,  and  the  whole 
world  would  recognise  the  truth  of  his  ownership  of  property,  and 
the  fact  of  the  escape  of  that  property,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
then  in  those  states  where  prejudice  against  slavery  exists  in  the  high- 
est degree.  But  he  goes  to  a  state  which  does  not  recognise  slavery. 
Recollect  how  different  the  state  of  fact  is  now  from  what  it  was  in 
1793,  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  There  were,  then,  comparatively  few 
free  persons  of  color — ^few,  compared  to  the  numbers  which  exist  at 
present.  By  the  progress  of  emancipation  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
and  the  multiplication  of  them  by  natural  causes,  vast  numbers  of 
them  have  rushed  to  the  free  states. — There  are  in  the  cities  of  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Boston — I  have  not  looked  into  the  precise 
number — some  eight  or  ten  to  one  in  proportion  to  the  number  there 
were  in  1793  when  the  act  passed. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  blacks,  multiplied  in  the  free 
states,  does  the  difficulty  increase  of  recovering  a  fugitive  from  a 
slaveholding  state.  Recollect,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rule  of  law  is 
reversed  in  the  two  classes  of  states.  In  the  slaveholding  states  the 
rule  is,  that  color  implies  slavery,  and  the  onusprobandi  of  freedom 
is  thrown  on  the  persons  claiming  it,  as  every  person  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  is  regarded  prima  facie  as  a  slave.  On  the  contrary, 
when  you  go  to  the  non-slaveholding  states,  color  implies  freedom 
and  not  slavery.  Every  man  who  is  seen  in  the  free  states,  though 
he  be  a  man  of  color,  is  regarded  as  free.  And  when  a  stranger 
from  Virginia  or  Kentucky  goes  to  remote  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  sees  a  black  person,  who  perhaps  has  been  living  there  for  years, 
and  claims  him  to  be  his  slave,  the  feelings  and  sympathy  of  the 
neighborhood  are  naturally  and  necessarily  excited  in  favor  of  the 
colored  person.  We  all  respect  these  feelings,  where  they  are  hon- 
estly entertained.  Well,  sir,  what  are  you  to  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  ?  You  will  give  every  satisfaction  that  can  be  given  that  the 
person  whom  you  propose  to  arrest  is  your  property,  and  is  a  fugitive 
from  your  service  or  labor.  That  is  the  extent  of  one  amendment 
which  we  propose  to  offer,  but  there  is  also  another.  The  amend- 
ment upon  which  I  have  been  commenting  provides  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  a  record.  Now,  what  is  the  inconvenience  of  that?  It 
provides  that  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  shall  an'est  his  property 
in  a  non-slaveholding  stale,  and  shall  take  him  before  the  proper 
functionary  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  authorize  the  return  of  that 
property  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  and  if  he  declares  to  that 
functionary  at  the  time  that  he  is  a  free  man  and  not  a  slave, 
what  does  the  provision  require  the  officer  to  do?  Why,  to  take  a 
bond  from  the  agent  or  owner  that  he  will  carry  the  black  person 
back  to  the  county  of  the  slate  from  which  he  fled ;  and  that  at  the 
first  court  which  may  sit  after  his  return,  he  shall  be  carried  there, 
if  he  again  assert  the  right  to  his  freedom;  the  court  shall  afford  and 
the  owner  shall  afford  to  him  all  the  facilities  which  are  requisite  to 
enable  him  to  establish  his  right  to  freedom.  Now,  no  surety  is  even 
required  of  the  master.  The  committee  thought,  and  in  that  1  be- 
lieve they  all  concurred,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  demand  of  a 
stranger,  hundreds  of  miles  from  his  home,  surety  to  take  back  the 
slave  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled.  The  trial  by  jury  is  what 
is  demanded  by  the  non-slaveholding  states.  Well,  we  put  the  y>Mrty 
claimed  to  be  a  fugitive  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  and 
give  him  trial  by  jury  in  that  state. 

Well,  sir,  ought  we  not  to  make  this  concession?  It  is  but  very 
little  inconvenience.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  what  will  be  the  practical 
operation  of  this.  It  will  be  this:  When  a  slave  has  escaped  from 
the  master,  and  taken  a  refuge  in  a  free  state,  and  that  master  comes 
to  recapture  him  and  lake  him  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled, 
the  slave  will  cry  out,  *  I  do  not  know  the  man ;  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
life;  I  am  a  free  man.*  He  will  say  any  thinj^  and  do  any  thing  to 
preserve  to  himself  that  freedom  of  which  is  for  a  moment  in  pos- 
session. He  will  assert  most  confidently  before  the  judge  that  he  is 
a  free  man.  But  take  him  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  to 
his  comrades,  and  he  will  state  the  truth,  and  will  relinquish  all  claim 
to  freedom.  The  practical  operation,  therefore,  of  the  amendment 
which  we  hav'e  proposed,  will  be  attended  with  not  the  least  earthly 
inconvenience  to  the  party  claiming  the  fugitive.  The  case  is  bond 
without  surety.  The  bond  is  transmitted  fay  the  oflScer  taking  it  to 
the  district  attorney  of  the  state  from  which  he  has  fled.  That 
officer  sees  that  the  bond  is  executed,  and  that  the  slave  is  taken 
before  the  court.  Perhaps,  before  the  slave  reaches  home,  he  will 
acknowledge  that  he  is  a  slave;  there  is  an  end  of  the  bond  and  an 
end  of  the  trouble  about  the  master.  Is  this  unreasonable?  Is  it 
not  a  proper  and  rational  concession  to  the  prejudices,  if  you  please, 
which  exist  in  the  non-slaveholding  states?  Sir,  our  rights  are  to  be 
asserted ;  our  rights  are  to  be  maintained.  They  will  be  asserted  and 
maintained  in  a  manner  not  to  wound  unnecessarily  the  sensibilities 
of  others.  And,  in  requiring  such  a  bond  as  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  exact  from  the  owner,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
inconvenience  imposed  upon  him,  of  which  he  ought  to  complain. 
i^Sir,  there  is  one  opinion  prevailing — ^I  hope  not  extensively — in 
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some  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  which  nothing  we  can  do  will 
concihate.  I  allude  to  that  opinion  that  asserts  that  there  is  a  higher 
law — a  divine  law — a  natural  law — which  entitles  a  man,  under 
whose  roof  a  runaway  has  come,  to  give  him  assistance,  and  succor, 
and  hospitality.  A  divine  law,  a  natural  law !  and  who  are  they 
that  venture  to  tell  us  what  is  divine  and  what  is  natural  law?  Where 
are  their  credentials  of  prophecy?  Why,  sir,  we  are  told  that  the 
other  day,  at  a  meeting  of  some  of  these  people  at  New  York,  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets  were  rejected,  and  that  the  name  even  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  treated  with  sacrilege  and  contempt  by  these 
propagators  of  a  divine  law,  of  a  natural  law  which  they  have  dis- 
covered above  all  human  laws  and  constitutions.  If  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  our  Saviour  and  all  others,  are  to  be  rejected,  will  they 
condescend  to  show  us  their  authority  for  propagating  this  new  law, 
this  new  divine  law  of  which  they  speak?  The  law  of  nature,  sir! 
Look  at  it  as  it  is  promulgated,  and  even  admitted  or  threatened  to 
be  enforced,  in  some  quarters  of  the  world.  Well,  sir,  some  of  these 
people  have  discovered  another  plausible  law  of  nature.  There  is 
a  large  class  who  say  that  if  a  man  has  acquired,  no  matter  whether 
by  his  own  exertions  or  by  inheritance,  a  vast  estate,  much  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  himself  and  family,  I  who  am  starv- 
ing, am  entitled  by  a  law  of  Nature  to  have  a  portion  of  these 
accumulated  goods  to  save  me  from  the  death  which  threatens  me. 
Here  are  you,  with  your  bams  full,  with  your  warehouses  full  of  goods, 
collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  your  kitchens  and  laund- 
ries and  pantries  all  full  of  that  which  conduces  to  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  man;  and  here  am  I  standing  by,  as  Lazarus  at  the 
gate  of  the  rich  man,  perishing  from  hunger — will  not  the  law  of 
Nature  allow  me  to  take  enough  of  your  super-abundance  to  save 
me  a  little  while  from  that  death  which  is  inevitable  without  I  do  it? 
Why,  sir,  trace  this  pretended  law  of  Nature,  about  which,  seriously, 
none  of  the  philosophers  are  agreed,  and  apply  it  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  solemn  ceremonies  of  life.  Go  to  a  Mahometan 
country,  and  the  Mahometan  will  tell  you  that  you  are  entitled  to  as 
many  wives  as  you  can  get.  Come  next  to  a  Christian  country,  and 
you  will  be  told  that  you  are  entitled  to  but  one.  Go  to  our  friends 
the  Mormons,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  you  are  entitled  to  none. 
But  there  are  persons  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  and  progress  and 
civilization,  who  will  rise  up  in  public  assemblages,  and,  denouncing 
the  church  and  all  that  is  sacred  that  belongs  to  it — denouncing  the 
founders  of  the  religion  which  all  profess  and  revere — will  tell  you 
that  notwilhstanding4he  solemn  oath  which  they  have  taken  by  kiss- 
ing the  book  to  carry  out  into  full  effect  all  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  our  country,  there  is  a  law  of  their  God — a  divine 
law,  which  they  have  found  out  and  nobody  else  has — superior  and 
paramount  to  all  human  law;  and  that  they  do  not  mean  to  obey 
this  human  law,  but  the  divine  law,  of  which,  by  some  inspiration, 
by  some  means  undisclosed,  they  have  obtained  a  knowledge.     That 
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is  the  class  of  persons  which  we  do  not  propose  to  conciliate  by  any 
amendment,  by  any  concession  which  we  can  make.^ 

But  the  committee,  in  considering  this  delicate  subject,  and  look- 
ing at  the  feelings  and  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  thought 
it  best  to  offer  these  two  provisions — that  which  requires  the  produc- 
tion of  a  record  in  the  non-slaveholding  states,  and  that  which  requires 
a  bond  to  grant  to  the  real  claimant  of  his  freedom  a  trial  by  jury, 
in  the  place  where  that  trial  ought  to  take  place  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  it  take 
place  any  where.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  presented,  and  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  we  propose  to  give  the  fugitive  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  in  the  state  from  which  he  fled.  The  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  is  perfectly  true  that  the  greatest  facilities  are 
always  extended  to  every  man  of  color  in  the  slaveholding  states 
who  sues  for  freedom.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  a  person  thus  suing  to  procure  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment in  his  favor,  if  there  were  even  slight  grounds  in  support  of 
his  claim.  And,  sir,  so  far  is  the  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a  person 
suing  for  his  freedom  carried,  that  few  members  of  the  bar  appear 
against  them.  I  will  mention,  though  in  no  boastful  spirit,  that  I 
myself  never  appeared  but  once  in  my  life  against  a  person  suing 
for  his  freedom,  but  have  appeared  for  them  in  many  instances  with- 
out charging  them  a  solitary  cent.  That  I  believe  is  the  general 
course  of  the  liberal  and  eminent  portion  of  the  bar  throughout  the 
country.  One  case  I  made  an  exception,  but  it  was  a  case  when  I 
appeared  for  a  particular  friend.  I  told  him:  *Sir,  I  will  not  appear 
against  your  negroes  unless  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have 
no  right  to  freedom ;  and  even  if  I  shall  become,  after  the  progress 
of  the  trial,  convinced  that  they  are  entitled  to  freedom,  I  shall  aban- 
don your  cause.'  I  venture  to  say,  then,  that  in  all  that  relates  to 
tenderness  of  treatment  to  that  portion  of  our  population,  and  to  the 
administration  of  justice  to  them,  and  the  supply  of  their  wants, 
nothing  can  be  found  in  the  slaveholding  states  that  is  not  honorable 
and  creditable  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  measure  remaining  upon  which  I  shall  say 
a  word  now,  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  district  of 
Columbia.  There  is,  I  believe,  precious  little  of  it.  I  believe  the 
first  man  in  my  life  that  I  ever  heard  denounce  that  trade  was  a 
southern  man — John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  I  believe  there  has 
been  no  time  within  the  last  forty  years  when,  if  earnestly  pressed 
upon  congress,  there  would  not  have  been  found  a  majority,  perhaps 
a  majority  from  the  slaveholding  states  themselves,  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  this  district.  The  bill  which  the 
committee  has  reported,  is  founded  upon  the  law  of  Maryland,  as  it 
existed  when  this  district  was  set  apart  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States. — Maryland  has  since  very  often  changed  her  laws. — What 
IS  their  exact  condition  at  present,  I  am  not  aware.     I  have  heard 
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that  she  has  made  a  change  at  the  last  session,  and  I  am  told  that 
they  may  again  be  chang^  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  Sir, 
some  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  thought  a  great  concession  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  north  to  abolish  this  slave-trade.  Now, 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  rabid  abolition  papers  denounce  it  as  amount- 
ing to  nothing.  They  do  not  care  for  that.  And  will  my  friends, 
some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  allow  me  to  say 
a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  their  course  in  relation  to  this  meas- 
ure. At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  as  you  know,  that  offensive 
proviso,  called  the  *  Wilmot  proviso/  was  what  was  most  apprehended, 
and  what  all  the  slaveholding  states  were  most  desirous  to  get  rid 
of.  Well,  sir,  bv  the  operation  of  causes  upon  the  northern  mind 
friendly  to  the  iJnion,  hopes  are  inspired,  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
frustrated  in  the  progress  of  this  measure,  that  the  north,  or  at  feast 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  north,  are  now  willing  to  dispense  with 
the  proviso.  When,  three  months  ago,  I  offered  certain  resolutions, 
and  when  to  these  measures  it  was  objected,  by  way  of  reproach, 
that  they  were  simply  carrying  out  my  own  plan,  my  honorable  friend 
from  North  Carolina  at  the  moment  justly  pointed  out  the  essential 
differences  between  the  plan,  as  contained  in  the  resolutions  offered 
by  me,  and  that  now  presented  by  the  committee. 

At  the  time  I  offered  those  resolutions,  knowing  what  consequences 
and,  as  I  sometimes  feared,  fatal  consequences,  might*  result  from  the 
fact  of  the  north  insisting  on  the  proviso,  by  way  of  compensation, 
in  one  of  the  resolutions  which  I  offered — the  second  one — I  stated 
two  truths,  one  of  law  and  one  of  fact,  which  I  thought  ought  to 
satisfy  the  north  that  it  ought  no  longer  to  insist  on  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  Those  truths  were  not  incorporated  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee,  but  they  exist,  nevertheless,  as  truths.  I  believe  them 
both  now  as  much  I  did  in  February  last.  I  know  there  are  others 
who  do  not  concur  with  me  in  opinion.  Every  senator  must  decide 
for  himself,  as  the  country  will  decide  for  itself,  when  the  question 
comes  to  be  considered.  Well,  when  our  southern  friends  found 
they  were  rid  of  the  proviso,  they  were  highly  satisfied,  and  I  shared 
with  them  in  their  satisfaction.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  great 
majority  of  them  would  have  said,  *  If,  Mr.  Clay,  you  had  not  put  those 
two  obnoxious  truths  in  them,  we  should  have  been  satisfied  with 
your  resolution.'  Well,  sir,  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  enactment  into  laws  of  the  two  truths  to  which 
I  refer,  but  I  fear  there  are  some  of  our  southern  brethren  who  are 
not  satisfied.  There  are  some  who  say  that  there  is  yet  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  under  another  form,  lurking  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico, 
in  that  natural  fact  to  which  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts 
adverted,  as  I  myself  did  when  I  hinted  that  the  law  of  nature  was 
adverse  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  there.  Now,  as  you  find  that 
just  desire  is  to  be  obtained,  there  is  something  further,  there  are 
other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adjustment  of  these  unhappy  sub- 
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jects  of  difference,  and  of  obtaining  that  which  is  most  to  be  desired, 
the  cementing  of  the  bonds  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  despair,  I  will  not  despair,  that  the  measure 
will  be  carried.  And  I  would  almost  stake  my  existence,  if  I  dared, 
that  if  these  measures  which  have  been  reported  by  the  committee 
of  thirteen  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to- 
morrow, and  their  votes  were  taken  upon  them,  there  would  be  nine- 
tenths  of  them  in  favor  of  the  pacification  which  is  embodied  in  that 
report. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  we  been  looking  at? — What  are  we 
looking  at?  The  'proviso;'  an  abstraction  always;  thrust  upon  the 
south  by  the  north  against  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  against  all 
the  warnings  which  the  north  ought  to  have  listened  to  coming  from 
the  south ;  pressed  unnecessarily  for  any  northern  object ;  opposed, 
I  admit,  by  the  south,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  uncalled  for,  I 
think,  by  the  nature  of  the  provision,  but  with  a  degree  of  earnest- 
ness natural  to  the  south,  and  which  the  north  itself  perhaps  would 
have  displayed  if  a  reversal  of  the  conditions  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  Union  could  have  taken  place.  Why  do  you  of  the  north 
press  it?  You  say  because  it  is  in  obedience  to  certain  sentiments 
m  behalf  of  human  freedom  and  human  rights  which  you  entertain. 
You  are  likely  to  accomplish  those  objects  at  once  by  the  progress 
of  events,  without  pressing  this  obnoxious  measure. — You  may  retort, 
why  is  it  opposed  at  the  south  ? — It  is  opposed  at  the  south  because 
the  south  feels  that,  when  once  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
begins,  there  is  no  seeing  where  it  is  to  end.  Begin  it  in  the  district 
of  Columbia;  begin  it  in  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
and  California;  assert  your  power  there  to-day,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  protestations — and  you  are  not  wanting  in  making  protestations 
— that  you  have  no  purpose  of  extending  it  to  the  southern  states, 
what  security  can  you  give  them  that  a  new  sect  will  not  arise  with 
a  new  version  of  the  constitution,  or  with  something  above  or  below 
the  constitution,  which  shall  authorize  them  to  carry  their  notions 
into  the  bosoms  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  endeavor  to  emanci- 

Cate  from  bondage  all  the  slaves  there?  (Sir,  the  south  has  felt  that 
er  security  lies  in  denying  at  the  threshold  your  right  to  touch  the 
subject  of  slavery.  She  said,  *  Begin,  and  who  can  tell  where  you 
will  end?  Let  one  generation  begin  and  assert  the  doctrine  for  the 
moment,  forbearing  as  they  may  be  in  order  to  secure  their  present 
objects,  their  successors  may  arise  with  new  notions,  and  new  prin- 
ciples, and  new  expositions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  carry  those  notions  and  new  principles  into  the  bosom  of  the 
slaveholding  states.'  Th6  cases,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  north  and 
gentlemen  of  the  south,  do  not  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  When 
you,  on  the  one  hand,  unnecessarily  press  an  offensive  and  unneces- 
sary measure  on  the  south,  the  south  repels  it  from  the  highest  of 
all  human  motives  of  action,  the  security  of  property  and  life,  and 
every  thing  else  interesting  and  valuable  in  life.  ^^ 
VOL.  II.  80 
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Mr.  President,  after  we  have  got  rid,  as  I  had  hoped,  of  all  these 
troubles — after  this  Wilmot  proviso  has  disappeared,  as  I  trust  it  may 
both  in  this  and  the  other  end  of  the  capitol — after  we  have  been 
disputing  two  or  three  years  or  more,  on  the  one  hand,  about  a  mere 
abstraction,  and  on  the  other,  if  it  were  fraught  with  evil,  not  so 
much  present  as  distant  and  future,  when  we  are  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion, what  are  the  new  difficulties  that  spring  up  around  us  ?  Mat- 
ters of  form.  The  purest  question  of  form,  that  was  ever  presented 
to  the  mind  of  man — whether  we  shall  combine  in  one  united  bill 
three  measures,  all  of  which  are  necessary,  or  separate  them  into 
three  distinct  bills,  passing  each  in  its  turn,  if  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  Union, 
of  love  for  its  past  glory,  of  anticipation  of  its  future  benefits  and 
happiness ;  a  fraternal  feeling  which,  I  trust,  will  be  common  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country ;  the  desire  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony,  to  prosper  as  we  have  prospered  heretofore,  to  hold  up  to 
the  civilized  world  the  example  of  one  great  and  glorious  republic, 
fulfilling  the  high  destiny  that  belongs  to  it,  demonstrating  beyond  all 
doubt  man's  capacity  for  self-government ;  these  motives  and  these 
considerations  will,  I  trust,  animate  us  all,  bringing  us  together  to 
dismiss  alike  questions  of  abstraction  and  form,  and  consummating 
the  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heal  not  one  only,  but  all  the  wounds 
erf  the  country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Since  the  decease  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  these  memoirs,  several  of  his 
lettAfPi  (some  of  which  were  never  intended  for  the  public  eye)  have  found  their  way 
into  the  newspapers.  As  a  hiudable  curiosity  exists  to  know  the  general  style  of 
his  correspondence,  a  few  letters  are  subjoined,  which  will  afford  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  the  easy  and  familiar  manner  of  his  intercourse  with  personal  friends.  The 
unreserved  manner  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinions  upon  topics  which  were  com- 
manding attention  at  the  time,  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  one  of  his  prominent 
characteristics,  and  one,  too,  which  few  individuals  in  political  life  seem  anxious  to 
emulate. — The  first  three  letters  were  addressed  to  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for- 
merly editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  but  of  late  years  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce^  in  which  paper  they  originally  appeared.] 


"Washington,  6th  September,  1817. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Having  seen  the  second  volume  of  the  Register 
at  Mr.  D.  Brent's,  I  was  about  to  inquire  at  the  book-stores  lor  it, 
when  a  copy  was  left  at  my  house,  I  did  not  know  how,  until  I 
received  your  obliging  favor  of  the  29th  ulto.  Although  it  found 
me  engaged  in  an  interesting  course  of  reading,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  my  studies,  to  peruse  your  introductory 
discourse. 

"I  was  much  gratified  in  perceiving  that  you  had  undertaken  the 
vindication  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  from  the  most  indiscreet  and 
unfounded  attack  of  Col.  Talmage.  Rarely,  if  ever,  whilst  presid- 
ing in  the  H.  of  R.,  was  I  so  much  shocked  as  when  he  made  it.  It 
was  so  unnecessary,  so  unjust,  and,  I  thought,  was  so  much  the 
result  of  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  accuser,  to  announce  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  concern  of  which  he  spoke.  I  really  felt  so  trans- 
ported with  indignation,  on  the  occasion,  that  I  found  myself,  at  one 
time,  involuntarily  rising  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  in  defence  of 
those  injured  men.  I  then  wished  that  congress  would  guard  against 
the  unfavorable  inference,  which  the  future  historian  might  possibly 
draw,  from  a  rejection  of  their  petition,  by  allowing  them  the  solicit- 
ed augmentation  of  their  pensions ;  and  I  still  regret  it  was  not  done. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  all  that  you  have  said  respecting  the  famous 
Compensation  Act.  The  form  was  always  objectionable  with  me, 
and  I  still  think  the  per  diem  mode  preferable.  In  England,  formerly, 
the  members  of  the  H.  of  Commons  received  wages,  (that  was  the 
technical  term  applied  to  the  allowance  to  the  members,)  which  were 
oaid  by  the  boroughs,  &c.,  that  elected  them.     When  the  country 
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admit  or  exclude  it.  They  will  be  restrained  on  the  one  hand  from 
its  admission,  and  on  the  other  from  its  exclusion.  Sir,  I  shall  not 
repeat  now  the  expression  of  opinion  which  I  have  already  announ- 
ced to  the  senate  as  being  held  by  me  on  this  subject.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  law  of  Mexico,  in  all  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  legis- 
lation can  take  place — that  is  to  say,  by  the  edict  of  a  dictator,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  by  the  act  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  Mexico — by,  all  these  modes  of  legislation,  slavery  has 
been  abolished  there.  I  am  aware  that  some  other  senators  entertain 
a  different  opinion;  but  without  going  into  discussion  of  that  ques- 
tion, which  I  think  altogether  unnecessary,  I  feel  authorized  to  say 
that  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  jurists  of  the  United  States,  is  in  coinci- 
dence with  that  which  I  entertain ;  that  is  to  say,  that  at  this  moment, 
by  law  and  in  fact,  there  is  no  slavery  there,  unless  it  is  possible  that 
some  gentlemen  from  the  slave  states,  in  passing  through  that  coun- 
try, may  have  taken  along  their  body  slaves.  In  point  of  fact  and 
in  point  of  law,  I  entertain  the  opinions  which  I  expressed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  session.  *Sir,  we  have  heard  since,  from  authority 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  from  no  less  authority  than  that  of 
the  delegate  from  New  Mexico,  that  labor  can  be  there  obtained  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  dollars  per  month;  and,  if  it  can  be  got  at 
that  rate,  can  anybody  suppose  that  any  owner  of  slaves  would  ever 
carry  them  to  that  country,  where  he  could  only  get  three  or  four 
dollars  per  month  for  them? 

I  believe,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  said  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  for  me  to  say;  but  their  remains  two  or  three  subjecti 
upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  I  close  what  I  have  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate. 

The  next  subject  upon  which  the  committee  acted  was  that  of 
fugitive  slaves.  The  committee  have  proposed  two  amendments  to 
be  offered  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Mason,)  whenever  the  bill  is  taken  up.  The  first  of  these  amend- 
ments provides  that  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave,  when  leaving  his 
own  state,  and  whenever  it  is  practicable — for  sometimes,  in  the  hot 
pursuit  of  an  immediate  runaway,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
master  to  wait  to  get  such  record,  and  he  will  always  do  it  if  it  is 
possible — shall  carry  with  him  a  record  from  the  state  from  which 
the  fugitive  has  fled ;  which  record  shall  contain  an  adjudication  of 
two  facts :  first,  the  fact  of  slavery,  and  secondly,  the  fact  of  elope- 
ment ;  and  in  the  third  place,  such  a  general  description  of  the  slave 
as  the  court  shall  be  enabled  to  give  upon  such  testimony  as  shall  be 
brought  before  it.  It  also  provides  that  this  record,  taken  from  the 
county  court,  or  from  the  court  of  record  in  the  slaveholding  state, 
shall  be  taken  to  the  free  state,  and  shall  be  there  held  to  be  competent 
and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  which  it  avows.  Now,  sir,  1  heard 
objection  made  to  this  that  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  and  an 
expense  to  the  slaveholder.    I  think  the  expense  will  be  very  trifling 
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representing  it,  than  to  see  such  an  arrangement  of  the  pay,  that  only 
one  or  two  persons  could  face  the  expense  and  sacrifice  incident 
to  a  seat. 

"Do  you  not^ress  the  subject  of  Bonaparte  too  far?  Fallen  and 
captive,  has  he  not  some  claim  upon  the  magnanimity  not  only  of 
his  conquerors,  but,  during  his  imprisonment,  upon  cotemporary 
authors  also?  England  has  shown  him  none.  All  posterity  will,  I 
think,  condemn  her  surrender  of  him  to  the  allies,  and  her  concur- 
rence in  his  exile  to  St.  Helena.  Chatham,  or  Fox,  or  even  Pitt, 
would  have  permitted  him,  as  he  desired,  to  remain  in  England.  Is 
it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  any  animadversions  upon  him,  at  the 

1)resent  time,  will  indirectly  conduce  to  sanction  the  principles  of 
egitimacy  and  the  conduct  of  the  allies  ? 

"  I  ought  to  apologize  for  the  unintended  length  of  my  letter.  I 
do  not  often  turn  over  the  first  side  of  the  paper,  and  can  only  say 
that  my  having  ofiended,  in  this  instance,  has  proceeded  from  the 
respect  and  consideration  in  which  you  are  held  by 

"Yours,  faithfully  and  cordially,  "H.  Clay. 

"R.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Eaa." 


[confidential.] 

•*  Washington,  18th  Feb.  '25. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to  the  para- 
graph which  I  sent  you,  and  for  your  friendly  letter. 

"You  did  not  like  my  Kremer  Card.  I  was  not  surprised,  but 
hear  me.  I  was  assailed  from  all  quarters.  The  cannon  of  every 
man  who  would  now,  or  four  or  eight  years  hence,  be  President, 
(except  that  of  Mr.  A.,)  was  directed  against  me.  I  heard  it  all,  and 
saw  every  movement.  I  should  have  disregarded  it,  whilst  the  attack 
assumed  the  ordinary  form  of  anonymous  or  even  editorial  comment- 
ary. But  when  a  person  was  so  far  designated  as  to  be  elected  to 
be  a  member  of  the  H.  of  R,  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, it  assumed  a  tangible  shape.  A  crisis  arose  in  my  poor  affairs. 
Silence  and  criminality  would  have  been  the  same.  And  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  called  upon  to  take  a  step  even  of  apparent  rash- 
ness. I  ought  to  have  omitted  the  last  sentence  in  the  Card;  but  as 
to  the  rest,  1  yet  approve  of  it.  And  still  the  reason,  the  philosophy, 
the  religion  of  no  man  more  decidedly  condemns  duelling  than,  I 
hope  I  may  say,  mine  does.  The  corrective  of  that  pernicious  prac- 
tice must  be  found  in  communities,  not  in  individuals,  at  least  in 
such  humble  ones  as  I  am.  When  the  public  shall  cease  to  stamp 
with  dishonor  the  man  who  tamely  submits  to  injurious  imputations, 
duels  will  cease.  I  hope  the  sequel  of  that  afiair  was  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  northern  public. 

"  I  have  consented  to  go  into  the  department  of  state,  after  much 
deliberation.  They  will  abuse  me  for  it.  They  would  have  abused 
me  more  if  I  had  declined  it.     I  shall  carry  into  it  zeal  and  industry 


"1  an 
**R(>»KRT  Walsh.  Jr.,  Esa." 


"Dear  Sir:  I  duly  received  yoi: 
me  the  favor  to  desire  an  adequate 
whilst  I  was  in  the  de|)artint*nt  of 
of  my  health,  and  my  various  pu 
very  brief. 

"Besides  the  discharce  of  the  c 
tiated  various  treaties.  Some  of  th 
and  Mexico)  were  ai^reed  upon.  1 
subsequently  concluded  in  the  nam 

"In  the  treaty  with  Central  Ann 
princif)le,  that  the  national  and  1 
allowed  to  introduce  into  their  ; 
witliout  recrard  to  its  on'crin.  The 
convention  with  Enirlaini  of  181 
Gallatin  and  me,  of  permitting  th 
import  the  f)roductions  of  the  ti 
equality;  but  it  was  restricted  to 
U.  S.  "  It  did  not  admit  of  an  Enj 
S.  the  produce  of  any  country  oth 
the  treaty  with  Central  America,  \^ 
an  American  vessel  may  carry  i 
country  of  the  four  quarters  of  th 
can  be  imported  by  a  national  vess 
a  model  treaty,  which  has  been  1 
wards  negotiated. 

"My  instructions  to  Mr.  Brov 
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.  Jaced.     1  there  ar^e  and  endeavor  to  have  estab- 
s  ihat  private  property  on  the  ocean  shall  enjoy 
d  orotection  to  which  it  is  entitled  on  land.     And 
principles  in  favor  of  free  trade,  against  spurious 
if  which  we  had  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended, 
established  at  the  proposed  congress. 
,  5tions  are  almost  exclusively  my  sole  work.     With- 
.iv  body  particularly,  I  engaged  in  their  preparation, 
•^ihrnitted  the  draft  of  them  to  the  President  and  his 
t  run  into  about  eighty  pages  of  manuscript,  and  1 
a  the  alterations  which,  on  the  scrutiny  ot  these 
inderwent,  amounted  altogether  to  one  page ;  and 
fly  to  the  projected  connexion  between  the  Atlan- 
>ceana*     I  was  disposed  to  go  a  little  farther  than 

.  in  which  1  stood  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  during 

.  Adams's  administration,  and  to  every  member  of 

.ost  cordial  and  friendly  character.     It  was  impos- 

t  business  could  have  been  transacted  more  satis- 

»  tmrties.     I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  up  to  this 

tiwrmbers  of  that  corps  who  were  associated  with  me, 

retain  lively  rp<.r,llection9  «'^  ^^^  amicable  feelings  and  intercourse. 

"I  will  noi      w*r^  on  this  subject:  but  must  refer  you,  for  any 

deiit^ienoies.  l«  ■  .  ly  public  acts  and  the  transactions  of  the  day. 

**1  will  add  /J  It  I  introduced  into  the  Department,  as  vacancies 

from  ^'^rr."  tn  ti occurred,  (I  created  none)  some  most  accomplished 

assii-:iii!s,  sevi  •  .r  of  whom  were  found  to  be  so  necessary  that  they 
escafied  the  general  proscription. 

"1  think  it  very  probable  that  your  feelings  towards  me  have  been 
sometimes  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Certainly,  in  our  per- 
sonal interoourse,  I  never  discovered  any  evidence  of  hostility  or 
prejudice-  Candor  obliges  me  to  say  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  in 
your  paper  ^hat  I  thought  bore  testimony  of  an  inimical  spirit;  but 
your  frauak  assurance  now  convinces  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  We 
have  been  in  the  midst,  during  these  late  years,  of  the  most  exciting 
scenes  in  our  public  affairs. '  I  do  not  much  underrate  the  power 
which  I  was  opposing — certainly  not  its  disastrous  tendency.  I  felt 
that  I  was  straggling  for  the  country,  for  its  civil  liberty,  its-  institu- 
tions, its  prosperity,  its  value.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  gooa  title  to  the 
support  of  all  vionorable  and  intelligent  men.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
sometimes  too  sensitive,  when  I  thought  that  support  was  not  yielded, 
and  have  censured  too  hastily  when  I  supposed  a  measure  oi  zeal  in 
the  public  cause  was  not  displayed  by  others  equal  to  my  own 
With  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity,  I  am 

**Your  friend  and  oUbdient  servant, 
"  R.  Walsh,  Esa."  *'  H.  Clay. 


^•t.   II  lit    nil    I*., I        I  Id  «  V^       1'^  *  HOV  «1 

which  it  wjis  written.  I  am  gl; 
VMiit  rharlrs,  meets  your  appr 
heeii  L'iven  to  the  fact,  which  I 
not  ill  the  hnhit  of  making  any 
but  since  you  have  adverted  t 
previously  emancipated  Charles 
in  his  father's  voluntary  abando 
his  wife  near  nie.  Charles  co 
effect  of  his  freedom  is  no  other 
which  I  now  pay  to  him,  for  the 
which  I  ^t\ye  him. 

You  exfM'ess  a  wish  that  I  \ 
slaves.  Of  these  more  than  ha 
themselves,  from  infancy,  old 
amilies.  What  would  they  do 
world  ?  Such  a  measure  would 
Our  law  does  not  admit  of  ei 
^iven  that  the  freed  slave  shall 

In  truth,  gentlemen,  the  (|ue 
vet  remaining  with  me,  evolves 
and  locality,'  of  which,  withoi 
think  you  are  hardly  compete 
alone  am  responsible  to  the  w 
must  reserve  to  myself  the  exc 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  cau 
far  from  being  advanced,  has  I 
subject  at  the  North.  This  re 
like  you,  are  moved  by  bene 
gratify  personal  or  political  am 
1  am,  with  grc 
Your  fr: 
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Please  handle  with  care. 
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